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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  these  volumes  to  the  reader  I  must  offer  an  explana- 
tion,—though  I  would  fain  hope  that  snch  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessai^.  The  title  of  this  book  must  not  be  understood  as  implying 
any  pretence  on  my  part  to  write  a  '  Life  of  Christ '  in  the  strict  sense. 
To  take  the  lowest  view,  t^e  materials  for  it  do  not  exist.  Evidently 
the  Evangelists  did  not  intend  to  give  a  full  record  of  even  the 
outward  events  in  that  History;  br  lees  coold  they  have  thought  of 
compassing  the  sphere  or  sounding  the  depths  of  the  Life  of  Him, 
Whom  they  present  to  us  as  the  God-Man  and  the  Eternal  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  Bather  must  the  Gospels  be  regarded  as  four 
different  aspects  in  which  the  Evangelists  viewed  the  historical  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  of  old,  the  Mes- 
siah of  Israel  and  the  Saviour  of  man,  and  presented  Him  to  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  world  for  their  acknowledgment  as  the  Sent  of 
God,  Who  revealed  the  Father,  and  was  Himself  the  Way  to  Him, 
the  Tmth,  and  the  Life.  And  this  meaning  of  the  Gospel-narratives 
seems  even  implied  in  the  figurative  representation  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  Christian  Symbolism. 

In  thus  guarding  my  meaning  in  the  choice  of  the  title,  I  have 
already  indicated  my  own  standpoint  in  this  book.  But  in  an- 
other respect  I  wish  to  diaclaim  having  taken  any  predetermined 
dogmatic  standpoint  at  the  outset  of  my  investigations.  I  wished 
to  write,  not  for  a  definite  purpose,  be  it  even  that  of  the  defence 
of  the  faith — but  rather  to  let  that  purpose  grow  ont  of  the  book, 
as  woold  be  pointed  out  by  the  course  of  independent  study,  in  which 
arguments  on  both  sides  shoold  be  impartially  weighed  and  facts 
ascertained.   In  this  maoner  I  hoped  best  to  attain  what  must  be  t^e 
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first  object  in  all  research,  bat  especially  in  such  as  the  present :  to 
ascertain,  so  £ar  as  we  can,  the  truth,  irrespective  of  consequences. 
And  thus  also  I  hoped  to  help  others,  by  going,  as  it  were,  before 
them,  in  the  path  which  their  enquiries  must  take,  and  removing 
the  difficulties  and  entanglements  which  beset  it.  So  might  I 
honestly,  confidently,  and,  in  such  a  matter,  earnestly,  ask  them  to 
follow  me,  pointing  to  the  height  to  which  such  enquiries  must  lead 
up.  I  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  beyond  and  apart  from 
this ;  even  the  restful  sense  on  that  height,  and  the  happy  outlook 
from  it.  But  this  is  not  within  the  province  of  one  man  to  give 
to  another,  nor  yet  does  it  come  in  the  way  of  study,  however 
earnest  and  careful ;  it  depends  upon,  and  implies  the  existence  of 
a  subjective  state  which  comes  only  by  the  direction  given  to  our 
enquiries  by  the  true  oBrjyof  (St.  John  xvi.  13). 

This  statement  of  the  general  object  in  view  will  explain  the 
course  pursued  in  these  enquiries.  First  and  foremost,  this  book  was 
to  be  a  study  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  retaining  the 
general  designation,  as  best  conveying  to  others  the  subject  to  be 
treated. 

But,  secondly  J  since  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  Jew,  spoke  to,  and 
moved  among  Jews,  in  Palestine,  and  at  a  definite  period  of  its 
history,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  view  that  life  and  Teaching 
in  all  its  surroundings  of  place,  society,  popular  life,  and  intellectual 
or  religious  development.  This  would  form  not  only  the  firame  in 
which  to  set  the  picture  of  the  Christ,  but  the  very  background  of 
the  picture  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  most  true  that  Christ  spoke  not  only 
to  the  Jews,  to  Palestine,  and  to  that  time,  but — of  which  history 
has  given  the  evidence — to  all  men  and  to  all  times.  Still  He  spoke 
first  and  directly  to  the  Jews,  and  His  words  must  have  been  in- 
telligil^le  to  them.  His  teaching  have  reached  upwards  firom  their 
intellectual  and  religious  standpoint,  even  although  it  infinitely 
extended  the  horizon  so  as,  in  its  full  application,  to  make  it  wide  as 
the  bounds  of  earth  and  time.  Nay,  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  Israel,  from  the  firsts  towards  Jesus,  it  seemed 
also  necessary  to  trace  the  historical  d^elopment  of  thought  and 
religious  belief,  till  it  issued  in  that  system  of  Traditionalism,  which. 


by  an  intenial  necessity,  was  uTecoiicilablyaiitaj|;omBtic  to  the  Christ 
of  the  GoepeU. 

On  other  groonda  ateo,  such  a  full  portiaitnTe  of  Jewish  life, 
society,  and  thinking  eeemed  requisite.  It  famishes  alike  a  vin- 
dication and  an  illcatration  of  the  Qospel-narratlTeB.  A  vindication 
— because  in  measure  as  we  transport  ourselves  into  that  time,  we 
feel  that  the  Gospels  present  to  us  a  real,  historical  scene ;  that  the 
men  and  the  circomstances  to  which  we  are  introduced  are  real — 
not  a  &ncy-picture,  but  just  such  as  we  know  and  now  recognise 
them,  and  would  expect  them  to  have  spoken,  ot  to  have  been. 
Again,  we  shall  thus  vividly  realise  another  and  most  important 
aspect  of  the  words  of  Christ.  We  shall  perceive  that  their  form  ia 
wholly  of  the  times,  their  cast  Jewish — while  by  the  side  of  this 
Bitnitarity  <rf  fraTn  there  is  not  only  essential  difiference  but  absolute 
contrariety  of  substance  and  spirit.  Jesus  spoke  as  truly  a  Jew  to 
the  Jews,  but  He  spoke  not  as  they— no,  not  as  their  highest  and 
best  Teachers  would  have  spoken.  And  this  contrariety  of  spirit 
with  manifest  similarity  of  form  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  claims  of  Christ,  since  it  raises  the  all-important 
question,  whence  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth — or,  shall  we  say,  the 
humble  Child  of  the  Carpeater-home  in  a  far-off  little  place  of  Galilee 
— had  drawn  His  inspiration  P  And  clearly  to  set  this  forth  has  been 
the  first  object  of  the  detailed  Babbinic  quotations  in  this  book. 

But  their  further  object,  besides  this  vindication,  has  been  the 
illnstration  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  Even  the  general  reader  must 
be  aware  that  some  knowledge  of  Jewish  life  and  society  at  the  time 
is  requisite  for  the  understandiug  of  the  Gospel-history.  Those  who 
have  consulted  the  works  of  lAghifooti  Schottgen,  Meuechen,  WeUteiny 
and  Wunaehey  or  even  the  extracts  from  them  presented  in  Com- 
mentaries, know  that  the  help  derived  from  their  Jewish  references 
is  very  great.  And  yet,  despite  the  immense  learning  and  industry 
of  these  writers,  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  their  use.  Some- 
times the  references  are  critically  not  quite  accurate ;  sometimes 
they  are  derived  from  works  that  should  not  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence ;  occasionally,  either  the  rendering,  or  the  application  of 
what  is  separated  from  its  context,  is  not  reliable,     A  still  more 
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serious  objectioii  is,  that  these  quotations  are  not  unfrequently  one- 
sided ;  but  chiefly  this — perhaps,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  being 
merely  illustrative  notes  to  certain  verses  in  the  Gospels — ^that  they 
do  not  present  a  full  and  connected  picture.  And  yet  it  is  this 
which  so  often  gives  the  most  varied  and  welcome  illustration  of  the 
Gospel-narratives.  In  truth,  we  know  not  only  the  leading  per- 
sonages in  Church  and  State  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  their  views, 
teaching,  pursuits,  and  aims ;  the  state  of  parties  ;  the  character  of 
popular  opinion ;  the  proverbs,  the  customs,  the  daily  life  of  the 
country — but  we  can,  in  imagination,  enter  their  dwellings,  associate 
with  them  in  fEimiliar  intercourse,  or  follow  them  to  the  Temple,  the 
Synagogue,  the  Academy,  or  to  the  market-place  and  the  workshop. 
We  know  what  clothes  they  wore,  what  dishes  they  ate,  what  wines 
they  drank,  what  they  produced  and  what  they  imported :  nay,  the 
cost  of  every  article  of  their  dress  or  food,  the  price  of  houses  and 
of  living ;  in  short,  every  detail  that  can  give  vividness  to  a  picture 
of  life. 

All  this  is  so  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel- 
history  as,  I  hope,  to  justify  the  fulness  of  archaeological  detail  in 
this  book.  And  yet  I  have  used  only  a  portion  of  the  materials  which 
I  had  collected  for  the  purpose.  And  here  I  must  frankly  own,  as 
another  reason  for  this  fulness  of  detail,  that  many  erroneous  and 
misleading  statements  on  this  subject,  and  these  even  on  elementary 
points,  have  of  late  been  made.  Supported  by  references  to  the 
labours  of  truly  learned  German  writers,  they  have  been  sometimes 
set  forth  with  such  confidence  as  to  impose  the  laborious  and  un- 
welcome duty  of  carefully  examining  and  testing  them.  But  to 
this  only  the  briefest  possible  reference  has  been  made,  and  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  these  volumes. 

Another  explanation  seems  more  necessary  in  this  connection.  In 
describing  the  Traditionalism  of  the  time  of  Christ,  I  must  have  said 
what,  I  fear,  may,  most  unwillingly  on  my  part,  wound  the  feelings  of 
some  who  still  cling,  if  not  to  the  faith  of,  yet  to  what  now  represents 
the  ancient  Synagogue.  But  let  me  appeal  to  their  fairness.  I 
must  needs  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts ;  and  I  could  neither 
keep  them  back  nor  soften  them,  since  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
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my  argmnent  to  present  Christ  as  both  in  contact  and  in  contrast  with 
Jewish  Traditionalism.     No  educated  Western  Jew  would,  in  these 
days,  confess  himself  as  occupying  the  exact  standpoint  of  Babbinio 
Traditionalism.     Some  will  select  parts  of  the  system ;  others  will 
allegorise,  explain,  or  modify  it ;  very  many  will,  in  heart — often 
also  openly — ^repudiate  the  whole.     And  here  it  is  surely  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  rebut  or  disown  those  vile  falsehoods  about  the  Jews 
¥irhich  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  bigoted  hatred  have  of  late  again  so 
strangely  raised.    But  I  would  go  further,  -and  assert  that,  in  re- 
ference to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  no  educated  Israelite  of  to-day  would 
identify  himself  with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  eighteen 
centuries  ago.    Yet  is  not  this  disclaimer  of  that  Traditionalism 
iT^hich  not  only  explains  the  rejection  of  Jesus,  but  is  the  sole  logical 
^aison  cCStre  of  the  Synagogue,  also  its  condemnation  ? 

I  know,  indeed,  that  from  this  negative  there  is  a  vast  step  in 
advance  to  the  positive  in  the  reception  of  the  G-ospel,  and  that 
many  continue  in  the  Synagogue,  because  they  are  not  so  convinced 
of  the  other  as  truthfully  to  profess  it.  And  perhaps  the  means  we 
have  taken  to  present  it  have  not  always  been  the  wisest.  The  mere 
appeal  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  certain  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  not  only  leads  chiefly  to  critical  discussions,  but  rests 
the  case  on  what  is,  after  all,  a  secondary  line  of  argumentation. 
In  the  New  Testament  prophecies  are  not  made  to  point  to  facts, 
but  fects  to  point  back  to  prophecies.  The  New  Testament  presents 
the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy  rather  than  of  prophecies,  and  individual 
predictions  serve  as  fiingerposts  to  great  outstanding  &cts,  which 
mark  where  the  roads  meet  and  part.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  at  one  with  the  ancient  Synagogue.  In  proof,  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  Appendix  IX.,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  passages  Messianically  applied  in  Jewish  writings.  We, 
as  well  as  they,  appeal  to  all  Scripture,  to  all  prophecy,  as  that  of 
which  the  reality  is  in  the  Messiah.  But  we  also  appeal  to  the 
whole  tendency  and  new  direction  which  the  Gospel  presents  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Traditionalism ;  to  the  new  revelation  of  the 
Father,  to  the  new  brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
deepest  wants  of  the  heart,  which  Christ  has  brought — in  short,  to 
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the  Scriptural,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  elements ;  and  we  would 
ask  whether  all  this  could  have  been  only  the  outcome  of  a  Car- 
penter's Son  at  Nazareth  at  the  time,  and  amidst  the  surroundings 
which  we  so  well  know. 

In  seeking  to  reproduce  in  detail  the  life,  opinions,  and  teaching 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Christ,  we  have  also  in  great  measure 
addressed  ourselves  to  what  was  the  third  special  object  in  view  in 
this  History.  This  was  to  clear  the  path  of  difficulties — ^in  other 
words,  to  meet  such  objections  as  might  be  raised  to  the  Gospel- 
narratives.  And  this,  as  regards  principle — not  details  and  minor 
questions,  which  will  cause  little  uneasiness  to  the  thoughtful  and 
calm  reader;  quite  irrespective  also  of  any  theory  of  inspiration 
which  may  be  proposed,  and  hence  of  any  harmonistic  or  kindred 
attempts  which  may  be  made.  Broadly  speaking,  the  attacks  on  the 
Gospel-narratives  may  be  grouped  under  these  three  particulars: 
they  may  be  represented  as  intentional  firaud  by  the  writers,  and 
imposition  on  the  readers;  or,  secondly,  a  rationalistic  explanation 
may  be  sought  of  them,  showing  how  what  originally  had  been  quite 
simple  and  natural  was  misunderstood  by  ignorance,  or  perverted  by 
superstition ;  or,  thirdly,  they  may  be  represented  as  the  outcome  of 
ideas  and  expectations  at  the  time,  which  gathered  around  the 
beloved  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  and,  so  to  speak,  found  body  in  legends 
that  clustered  around  the  Person  and  Life  of  Him  Who  was  regarded 
as  the  Messiah.  .  •  .  And  this  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  for  their  life-witness,  for  their  martyr-death, 
for  the  Church,  for  the  course  which  history  has  taken,  as  well  as  for 
the  dearest  hopes  and  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  ! 

Of  the  three  modes  of  criticism  just  indicated,  importance 
attaches  only  to  the  third,  which  has  been  broadly  designated  as  the 
mythical  theory.  The  fraud-theory  seems — as  even  Strauss  admits 
— psychologically  so  incompatible  with  admitted  facts  as  regards  the 
early  Disciples  and  the  Church,  and  it  does  such  violence  to  the  first 
requirements  of  historical  enquiry,  as  to  make  it — at  least  to  me — 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  thoughtful  student  could  be  swayed 
by  objections  which  too  often  are  merely  an  appeal  to  the  vulgar, 
intellectually  and  morally,  in  us.     For — to  take  the  historical  view 
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of  the  qaestion — even  if  every  concession  were  made  to  negative 
criticiBtn,  sufficient  would  still  be  left  in  the  Christian  documents  to 
establish  a  txmseTuus  of  the  earliest  belief  as  to  all  the  great  facta  of 
the  Gospel-History,  on  which  both  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  primitive  Church  have  been  historically  based.  And  with 
this  coTieensuB  at  least,  and  its  practical  outcome,  historical  enquiry 
has  to  reckon.  And  here  I  may  take  leave  to  point  out  the  infinite 
importance,  as  regards  the  very  foundation  of  our  feith,  attaching  to 
the  historical  Church — truly  in  this  also  the  iKK\i]irla  Osov  ^avros, 
arrvXosKal  iSpatajia  [columna  etfvXeruni\  r^y  aXijde^r (the  Church 
of  the  Living  God,  the  pillar  and  stay  [support]  of  the  troth). 

As  regards  the  second  claaa  of  interpretation — the  rationalistic — 
it  is  altogether  so  superficial,  shadowy  and  unreal  that  it  can  at 
most  be  only  regarded  as  a  passing  phase  of  light-minded  attempts 
to  set  aside  felt  difficulties. 

Bat  the  third  mode  of  explanation,  commonly,  though  perhaps 
not  always  quite  fairly,  designated  as  the  mythical,  deserves  and 
demands,  at  least  in  its  sober  presentation,  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  historical  student.  Happily  it  is  also  that  which,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  is  most  capable  of  being  sabjected  to  the  test  of  historical  ex- 
amination. For,  as  previously  stated,  we  possess  ample  materials  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  thought,  belief,  and  expectancy  in  the  time 
of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles.  And  to  this  aspect  of  objections  to 
the  Gospels  the  main  line  of  alimentation  in  this  book  has  been 
addressed.  For,  if  the  historical  analysis  here  attempted  has  any 
logical  force,  it  leads  up  to  this  conclusion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was, 
alike  in  the  fundamental  direction  of  His  teaching  and  work,  and  in 
its  details,  antithetic  to  the  Synagogue  in  its  doctrine,  practice,  and 
expectancies. 

Bat  even  so,  one  difficulty — we  all  feel  it — remaineth.  It  is  that 
mnnected  with  miracles,  or  rather  with  the  miraculous,  since  the 
designation,  and  the  difficulty  to  which  it  points,  must  not  be  limited 
to  outward  and  tangible  phenomena.  But  herein,  I  venture  to  say, 
lien  also  its  solution,  at  least  so  far  as  such  is  possible — since  the 
dJffienlty  itself,  the  miraculous,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  thinking 
aboDt  the  Divine,  and  therefore  one  of  the  conditions  of  it :  at  least, 
in  aU  religions  of  which  the  origin  is  not  from  within  us,  subjective. 
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but  from  without  us,  objective,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  all  that  claim 
to  be  universal  religions  (catholic  thinking).  But,  to  my  mind,  the 
evidential  value  of  miracles  (as  frequently  set  forth  in  these  volumes) 
lies  not  in  what,  without  intending  offence,  I  may  call  their  barely 
super-naturalistic  aspect,  but  in  this,  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  the  miraculous,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  the  essential  element  in 
revealed  religion.  Miracles  are  of  chief  evidential  value,  not  in 
themselves,  but  as  instances  and  proof  of  the  direct  communication 
between  Heaven  and  earth.  And  such  direct  communication  is,  at 
least,  the  postulate  and  first  position  in  all  religions.  They  all  present 
to  the  worshipper  some  mediv/m  of  personal  communication  from 
Heaven  to  earth — some  prophet  or  other  channel  of  the  Divine — and 
some  medmm  for  our  communication  with  Heaven.  And  this  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  miraculous  as  the  essential  postulate 
in  all  religion  that  purposes  again  to  bind  man  to  Ood.  It  proceeds 
on  the  twofold  principle  that  communication  must  first  come  to  man 
froTTi  HeaveUj  and  then  that  it  does  so  come.  Bather,  perhaps,  let 
us  say,  that  all  religion  turns  on  these  two  great  factors  of  our  inner 
experience :  man's  felt  need  and  (as  implied  in  it,  if  we  are  God's 
creatures)  his  felt  expectancy.  And  in  the  Christian  Church  this  is 
not  merely  matter  of  the  past — it  has  attained  its  fullest  reality,  and 
is  a  constant  present  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Paraclete. 

Yet  another  part  of  the  task  in  writing  this  book  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  book  must  necessarily  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  But  I  have 
sought  to  follow  the  text  of  the  Gospels  throughout,  and  separately 
to  consider  every  passage  in  them,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may  truthfully 
designate  it  also  a  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels — though  an 
informal  one.  And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  throughout 
I  have  had  the  general  reader  in  view,  reserving  for  the  foot-notes 
and  Appendices  what  may  be  of  special  interest  to  students.  While 
thankfully  availing  myself  of  all  critical  help  within  my  reach — 
and  here  I  may  perhaps  take  the  liberty  of  specially  singling  out 
Professor  Westcott's  Commentary  on  St.  John — ^I  have  thought  it 
right  to  make  the  sacred  text  the  subject  of  fresh  and  independent 
study.     The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  I  would  present  with 


the  more  deference,  that,  from  my  isokted  position,  I  had  not,  in 
writing  these  volumes,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  personal  contact, 
on  these  subjects,  with  other  students  of  the  sacred  text. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  Bentences  in  regard  to  other  matters 
— ^perhaps  of  more  Interest  to  myself  than  to  the  reader.  For  many 
yean  I  had  wished  and  planned  writing  such  a  book,  and  all  my 
previous  studies  were  really  in  preparation  for  this.  Bat  the  task 
vas  actoally  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  of  whose 
kindness  and  patience  I  must  here  make  public  acknowledgment. 
Fot,  the  original  term  fixed  for  writing  it  was  two  co"  three  years. 
It  has  taken  me  seven  years  of  continual  and  earnest  labour — and, 
even  so,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  &iu,  and  ought  to,  spend  other  seven 
years  upon  what  could,  at  most,  be  touching  the  fringe  of  this  great 
subject.  What  these  seven  years  have  been  to  me  I  could  not  at- 
tempt to  tell.  In  a  remote  country  parish,  entirely  isolated  from  all 
social  intercourse,  and  amidst  not  a  few  trials,  parochial  duty  has 
been  diversified  and  reheved  by  many  hours  of  daily  work  and  of 
study — delightful  in  and  for  itself.  If  any  point  seemed  not  clear 
to  my  own  mind,  or  required  protracted  investigation,  I  could  give 
days  of  undisturbed  work  to  what  to  others  might  perhaps  seem 
secondary,  but  was  all-important  to  me.  And  so  these  seven  years 
passed — with  no  other  companion  in  study  than  my  daughter,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  the  Index  Reram,  but  for  much 
else,  especially  for  a  renewed  revision,  in  the  proof-sheets,  of  the 
references  made  throughout  these  volumes.  What  labour  and  pa- 
tience this  required  every  reader  will  perceive — although  even  so  I 
cannot  hope  that  no  misprint  or  ehp  of  the  pen  has  escaped  our 
detection. 

And  now  I  part  firom  this  book  with  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  sparing  me  to  complete  it,  with  lingering  regret  that  the 
task  is  ended,  bat  also  with  unfeigned  diffidence.  I  have,  indeed, 
sought  to  give  my  best  and  most  earnest  labour  to  it,  and  to  write 
what  I  believed  to  be  true,  irrespective  of  party  or  received  opinions. 
This,  in  such  a  book,  was  only  sacred  duty.  But  where  study 
necessarily  extended  to  so  many,  and  sometimes  new,  departments, 
I  cannot  hope  always  to  carry  the  reader  with  me,  or — which  is  far 
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more  serious — ^to  have  escaped  all  error.  My  deepest  and  most 
earnest  prayer  is  that  He,  in  Whose  Service  I  have  desired  to  write 
this  book,  would  graciously  accept  the  humble  service — forgive  what 
is  mistaken  and  bless  what  is  true.  And  if  anything  personal  may 
intrude  into  these  concluding  lines,  I  would  fain  also  designate  what 
I  have  written  as  Apologia  pro  vit&  Tried  (alike  in  its  fundamental 
direction  and  even  ecclesiastically) — ^if,  indeed,  that  may  be  called 
an  Apologia  which  is  the  confession  of  this  inmost  conviction  of 
mind  and  heart:  ^Lord,  to  Whom  shall  we  go?  The  words  of 
eternal  life  hast  Thou !  And  we  have  believed  and  know  that  Thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God.' 
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Marcus :  Padagogik  des  Talmud. 

Ma/rquardt :  Rom.  Staatsverwaltang. 

Martinu* :  Fidei  Pugio. 

Maybaum'.  Die  Anthropomorph.  a.  An- 
thropopath.  bei  Onkelos. 

Megillath  Taanith. 

Meier  1  Judaica. 

Meusohen:  Nov.    Test,    ex    Talmude    et 
Joseph. 

Meyer  :  Seder  01am  Rabba  et  Suta. 

Meyer :  Bach  Jezira. 

Meyer :  Kommentar.  (on  Gospels). 

Meyer :  Arbeit  a.  Handwerk  im  Tklmnd. 

Midrash  Rabboth. 

Midrashim.      (See    List   in     Rabb. 
Abbrev.) 

3fiU :  On  the  Mythical  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospels. 

Mishnah. 

Molitor :  Philosophie  der  Geschichte. 

Moscovitor :  Het  N.  T.  en  de  Talmud. 

Miiller :  Mess.  Erwart.  d.  Jiid.  Fhilos. 

MuUer  :  Zur  Johann.  Frage. 

Miiller^  J. :  Massech.  Sopher. 

Miinter :  Stem  der  Weisen. 

Nanz  :  Die  Besessenen  im  N.  T. 
Neander :  Life  of  Christ. 

Kehex  Leidensgesch.  onser.  Herm  Jesa 

Christi. 
Nehe :  Auferstehungsgesch.  unser.  Herm 

Jesu  Christi. 

yievhauer :  La  G^ographie  du  Talmud. 

NevhaMbCT   and    Driver :  Jewish     Inter- 
preters of  Isaiah  liii. 

Neumann:  Messian.     Erschein.    bei    d. 

Juden. 
Neunuvnn :  Gesch.  d.  Mess.  Weissag.  im 

A.  T. 

New  Testament.  Ed.  Scrivener. 
Ed.  Westcott  and  Hort.  Ed.  Geb- 
hardt. 

Nieolai :  De  Sepulchris  Hebrsorum. 

Nizzachon  Vetus,  et  Toledoth  Jeshu. 

Nicholson :  The    Gospel    accord,   to  the 

Hebrews. 
Norris  :  New  Testament  (Gospels). 
Nork :  Rabbinische  QucHen  u.  Parallelen. 
Nutt  •  Samaritan  History. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  m  EEFEEENCE  TO 
RABBCnC   WEITINGS  QUOTED  IN  THIS  WOEK. 


The  JtUhnah  is  always  quoted  accoidlug  to  Tractate,  Chapter  {Perei)  and  Para- 
grajih  (Hisboata),  tlie  Chapter  being  marked  iu  Boman,  the  paia^^aph  in  ordjnarj 
NnmeraU.  Thus  Ber.  ii.  4  means  the  Mishnic  Tractate  Boraahatk,  aecxmd  ChapC«r, 
fourth  Paragraph. 

The  Janualem  Taltuid  U  distingiuabed  bj  tbe  abbreviation  Jar.  before  the 
name  of  tbe  Tractate.  Thus,  Jer.  Bet.  is  tbe  Jer.  Oetnara,  or  Talmud,  of  the  Tractate 
Beraehath.  Tbe  edition,  from  which  quotations  are  made,  is  that  commonl]'  need, 
Krotoechin,  1666,  I  vol.  fol.  The  qnotatlous  are  made  either  bj  Chapter  and  Fara- 
f^ph  (Jer.  Ber.  ii.  4),  or,  in  these  volumes  mostly,  by  page  and  column.  It  ongbt  to 
be  noted  that  in  Rabbinio  writings  each  page  is  really  a  doable  one,  distinguished 
respectively  as  a  and  b  :  a  being  the  page  to  the  left  hand  of  the  reader,  and  i  the 
reverse  one  (on  turning  over  tbe  page)  to  the  right  hand  of  the  reader.  Bot  in  the 
JmualffR  Oemara  (and  in  YaXkvt  [see  belowj,  as  in  all  works  where  the  page  and 
column  (odI.)  are  mentioned)  the  quotation  is  often — in  these  volumes,  mostly — made 
bj  page  and  oolumn  (two  columns  being  on  each  dde  of  a  page).  Thus,  while  Jer.  Ber. 
ii.  4  would  be  Chapter  n.  Par.  4,  the  corresponding  quotation  by  page  and  column 
-would  in  that  instance  be,  Jer.  Ber.  \d\  d  marking  that  it  ii  the  fourth  column  in  h 
^or  tbe  off-side)  of  page  4. 

Tbe  SaAyl.  Tabnad  is,  in  all  its  editions,  equally  paged,  so  that  a  quotation  made 
applies  to  aU  editions.  It  is  double-paged,  and  qnoted  with  tbe  name  of  the  Tractate, 
"Mhs  number  of  the  page,  and  a  or  b,  according  as  one  or  another  side  of  the  page  is 
^^referved  to.  Tlie  qtiotationa  are  distinguished  from  those  of  tlie  Hishnah  by  this, 
~^hat  in  tbe  Uishuah  Bomau  and  ordinary  nnmerals  are  employed  (to  mark  Chapters 
■  mil  Parsgi^fas),  while  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  the  name  of  the  Tractate  is  foUowed 
~Kiy  an  Ordinary  nnmeral,  indicating  the  page,  together  with  a  or  i,  to  mark  which  aide 
^of  tbe  page  is  referred  to.  Thus  Ber.  1 «  meona :  Tractate  Beraehoth,  p.  4,  first  or 
rx  eft-hand  side  of  the  page. 

I  have  used  the  Vienna  edition,  but  this,  as  ah-eady  explained,  is  not  a  point  of 
^^any  importance.  To  facilitat«  the  veriflcalion  of  passages  quoted  I  have  in  very  many 
^  nstances  quptad  also  the  lint*,  either  from  top  or  bottom. 

The  abbreviation  Toi.  (IluspAto,  additamentam)  before  the  name  of  a  Tractate 
^Mr^feri  to  the  additions  made  to  the  Mthnah  after  its  redaction.  This  redaction  dates 
"C^rom  tbe  third  century  of  onr  era.  The  Tot.  extends  only  over  62  of  the  Uishnio  Trac- 
■*:.«tes.  They  are  inserted  in  the  Talmud  at  the  end  of  each  Tractate,  and  are  printed 
«r>n  tbe  double  pages  in  double  columns  (col.  a  and  b  on  p.  a,  ool.  o  and  d  on  p.  b). 
''X'hcy  are  generally  quoted  by  Perek  and  Slinhaah  ■  thus,  Tos.  Qitt.  i.  1,  or  (more 
»-areIy)  by  page  and  column,  Tos.  Gitt.  p.  160  a. 

Besides,  the  Tractate  Abath  de  Rabbi  Nathan  (Ab.  de  R.  Nath.),  and  the  smaller 
Tractates,  Sop/urrim  (Sopier),  Sema^hot/i  (Semach.),  Challah  (_ChaU.),  Dereck  Era  (_Der. 
Br.},  D»reek  Em  Sata  (_Ber.  Er.  8.),  and  Perek  BAalom  {Per.  Sial.)  are  inserted  at 
the  close  of  rot.  ix.  of  the  Talmud.  Tbey  are  printed  in  four  ooliunus  (on  donble 
pages),  and  qnoted  by  Ferek  and  Mbhnab. 
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The  80-called  Septem  Libri  Talmudici  parvi  Hierosolymitanl  are  published 
paratelj  (ed.  Raphael  Kirehheim,  Frcf.  1851).  They  are  the  Matseeheth  Sopher 
Thorah  {Mass.  Sept.  Tar.),  Mais.  Mesumh  (Mass,  Mesus.),  Mass.  TephUlin  (Mass. 
Tephitt.\  Mass.  2!iz%th  (Mass,  Zis.\  Mass.  Abadim(Mass.Abad.),  Mass.  Cathim  (Mass. 
Cath.\  and  Mass,  Gerim  (Mass.  Oer.).  They  are  printed  and  quoted  according  to 
doable  pages  (a  and  h). 

To  these  must  be  added  the  so-called  Chasroncth  haShas,  a  collection  of  passages 
expurgated  in  the  ordinary  editions  from  the  various  Tractates  of  the  Talmud. 
Here  we  must  close,  what  might  else  assume  undue  proportions,  by  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  abbreviations,  although  only  of  the  principal  books  referred  to : — 

Ah.  8ar.    .        ,  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Ahodah  Sarah,  on  Idolatry. 

Ah.    .        .        .     „  „  „  Pirkey  Abath,  Sayings  of  the  Fathers. 

Ab.deR.  Nath.  The  Tractate  Ahoth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  at  the  close  of  vol.  ix.  in  the 

Bab.  Talm. 
Arach.      .        .  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Araohin,  on  the  redemption  of  persons  or 

things  consecrated  to  the  Sanctuary. 


JBabaK.  . 
JBaba  Mez, 
BdbaB.   , 

Beehor,     • 

Bemid.  R. 
Bet.  ,        « 
Ber.  R,     , 
Bez,  , 


»» 


f> 


>» 


f» 


*> 


>• 


»f 


n 


>t 


w 


»f 


Biecur, 


Baba  Kamma  (*  First  Gkite  *),  the  first, 
Baba  Mezia  (*  Middle  Gate '),  the  second, 
Baba  Bathra  (*  Last  Gate '),  the  third  of  the 

great  Tractates  on  (Common  Law. 
Bechorath,  on  the  consecration  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  First-bom. 
.  The  Midrash  (or  Commentary)  Bemidbar  Rabba,  on  Numbers. 
.  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Berachath^  on  Prayers  and  Benedictions. 
.  The  Midrash  (or  Ck)mmentary)  BereshUh  Rabba,  on  Genesis. 
.  The  Talmudic  Tractate  Beizah,  laws  about  an  egg  laid  on  Sabbath 

and  Fast-days,  and  on  similar  points  con- 
nected   with    the     sanctifying   of    such 
seasons. 
Bieeurim,  on  First-fruits. 


t» 


>t 


•f 


Chaff. 

• 

M 

ft 

»f 

ChaU. 

• 

»» 

*t 

f» 

Chel 

• 

»» 

f» 

»f 

Cherith.    . 

• 

>f 

f» 

t) 

Chethub.    . 

• 

>* 

»t 

»f 

Chil.  [also  mi 

•]• 

f» 

>» 

» 

ChMll 

Debar.  R. 
Bem, 

EoKR.     . 
Ed^. 


ff 


If 


»» 


Chagigeh,  on  the  festive  offerings  at  the  three 

Great  Feasts. 
Challah,  on  the  first  of  the  dough  (Kumb. 

XV.  17). 
Chelim,  on  the  purification  of  furniture  and 

vessels. 
Cheriihvth,  on  the  punishment  of  *  cutting  off.' 
Chethubath  on  marriage- contracts. 
Chilajim,  on  the  unlawful  commixtures.  Lev. 

xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  9-11. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  PREPARATION'  FOR  THE  GOSPEL : 

THE  JEWISH  WORLD  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CHRIST. 


■AI)  ths  prophets  ptopbrsisd  Dot  bat  of  the  ixjt  of  the  MeBtiah.' — Sum.  I 
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■The  vorld  was  not  created  but  oiilj  for  the  Hesniah.' — SufH.  98  A. 


THE     JEWISH     WOBLD 


AsfOKG  the  ontward  means  by  which  tlie  religion  of  Israel  was  pre- 
served, one  of  the  most  important  was  the  centralisation  and  localisa- 
tion of  it«  worship  in  Jemsalem.  If  to  some  the  ordinances  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  seem  in  this  respect  narrow  and  exclusive,  it  is 
at  least  doubtfal,  whether  without  such  a  provision  Monotheism 
itself  could  have  continued  as  a  creed  or  a  worship.  In  view  of  the 
state  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  tendencies  of  Israel  during 
tbe  earlier  stages  of  their  history,  the  strictest  isolation  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  mixture 
with  foreign  elements  which  would  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  its 
existence.  And  if  one  source  of  that  danger  had  ceased  after  the 
*«Tenty  years'  exile  in  Babylonia,  the  dispersion  of  the  greater  iwrt 
of  the  nation  among  those  whose  manners  and  civitisiition  would 
necessarily  influence  them,  rendered  the  continuance  of  this  nei>a- 
ration  of  as  great  importance  as  before.  In  this  resiJect,  even 
traditionalism  had  its  mission  and  use,  as  a  hedge  around  the  I>itwto 
render  its  iniringement  or  modification  impossible. 

Wherever  a  Roman,  a  Greek,  or  an  Asiatic  might  wander,  he  could 
take  his  gods  with  him,  or  find  rites  kindred  to  his  own.  It  was  far 
otherwise  with  the  Jew.  He  had  only  one  Temple,  that  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  only  one  God,  Him  Who  had  once  throned  tliere  between  the 
Cherubim,  and^^^l0waJ*  still  King  over  Zion.  Tliat  Temple  was  the 
only  place  where  a  God-appointed,  pore  priesthood  could  offer  accept- 
able sacrifices,  whether  for  forgiveness  of  sin, or  for  fellowship  with  Go^. 
Here,  in  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  which 
the  High-Priest  alone  could  enter  once  a  year  for  most  solemn  expia- 
tioD,  had  stood  the  Ark,  the  leader  of  the  people  into  the  Land  of 
Promifle,  and  the  footstool  on  which  the  Shechinah  had  rested.  From 
that  golden  altar  rose  the  sweet  cloud  of  incense,  symbol  of  Israel's 
accepted  prayers ;  that  seven-branched  candlestick  shed  its  perjietnal 
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light,  indicative  of  the  brightness  of  God's  Covenant-Presencje ;  on 
that  table,  as  it  were  before  the  Face  of  Jehovah,  was  laid,  week  by 
week,  *  the  Bread  of  the  Face,'  *  a  constant  sacrificial  meal  which 
Israel  offered  unto  God,  and  wherewith  God  in  turn  fed  His  chosen 
priesthood.  On  the  great  blood-sprinkled  altar  of  sacrifice  smoked 
the  daily  and  festive  bumt-oflFerings,  brought  by  all  Israel,  and  for 
all  Israel,  wherever  scattered  ;  while  the  vast  courts  of  the  Temple 
were  thronged  not  only  by  native  Palestinians,  but  literally  by 
*  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.'  Around  this  Temple 
gathered  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past ;  to  it  clung  the  yet 
brighter  hopes  of  the  future.  The  history  of  Israel  and  all  their 
prospects  were  intertwined  with  their  religion ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said  that  without  their  religfion  they  had  no  history,  and  without 
their  history  no  religion.  Thus,  history,  patriotism,  religion,  and 
hope  alike  pointed  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  as  the  centre  of 
Israel's  unity. 

Nor  could  the  depressed  state  of  the  nation  alter  their  views  or 
shake  their  confidence.  What  mattered  it,  that  the  Idumsean,  Herod, 
had  usurj>ed  the  throne  of  David,  except  so  far  as  his  own  guilt  and 
their  present  subjection  were  concerned  ?  Israel  had  passed  through 
deeper  waters,  and  stood  triumphant  on  the  other  shore.  For  centuries 
seemingly  hopeless  bondsmen  in  Egypt,  they  had  not  only  been 
delivered,  but  had  raised  the  God-inspired  morning-song  of  jubilee,  as 
they  looked  back  upon  the  sea  cleft  for  them,  and  which  had  buried 
their  oppressors  in  their  might  and  pride.  Again,  for  weary  years  had 
their  captives  hung  Zion's  harps  by  the  rivers  of  that  city  and  empire 
whose  colossal  grandeur,  wherever  they  turned,  must  have  carried 
to  the  scattered  strangers  the  desolate  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness.^ 
And  yet  that  empire  had  crumbled  into  dust,  while  Israel  had 
taken  root  and  sprung  up.  And  now  little  more  than  a  century  an* 
a  half  had  passed,  since  a  danger  greater  even  than  any  of  thea- 
had  threatened  the  faith  and  very  existence  of  Israel.  In  his  darin^ 
madness,  the  Sj^an  king,  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  had  forbidd< 
their  religion,  sought  to  destroy  their  sacred  books,  with  unsparit^  ^ 
ferocity  forced  on  them  conformity  to  heathen  rites,  desecrated  1 1^  * 
Temjjle  by  dedicating  it  to  Zeus  Olympios,  and  even  reared  ^ 
heathen  altar  upon  that  of  burnt-offering.^  Worst  of  all,  his  wick^^ 
schemes  had  been  aided  by  two  apostate  High-Priests,  who  had  outvi^^ 
each  other  in  buying  and  tlien  prostituting  the  sacred  office  of  GocJ  ^ 

'  Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  what  is  translated  by  •  shewbread.' 
*  1  Maco.  i.  64,  59  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5.  4. 
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anoint«d.'  Yet  &r  away  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim'  God  hiul 
rained  for  them  most  anlooked-for  and  unlikely  help.  Only  three 
jeare  later,  and,  after  a  Heriea  of  brilliant  victories  by  undisciplined 
meu  over  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  army,  Judas  the  Maccabee — truly 
Ood's  Hammer* — had  purified  the  Temple,  and  restored  its  altar  on 
the  very  same  day  *  on  which  the  '  abomination  of  desolation '  *  had 
been  set  up  in  its  place.  In  all  their  history  the  darkest  hour  of  their 
night  had  ever  preceded  the  dawn  of  a  morning  brighter  than  any 
that  had  yet  broken.  It  was  thus  that  with  one  voice  all  their 
prophets  had  bidden  them  wait  aud  hope.  Their  sayings  had  been 
more  than  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  past.  Would  they  not  equally 
be<M>me  true  in  reference  to  that  far  more  glorious  future  for  Zion  and 
for  Israel,  which  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ? 
Nor  were  such  the  feelings  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  only.  Theso 
indeed  were  now  a  minority.  The  majority  of  the  nation  constituted 
what  was  known  as  the  dispersion ;  a  term  which,  however,  no  longer 
expressed  its  original  meaning  of  banishment  by  the  judgment  of 
God,'  since  absence  from  Palestine  was  now  entirely  voluntary.  But 
all  the  more  that  it  referred  not  to  outward  suffering,^  did  it^ 
continued  use  indicate  a  deep  feeling  of  religious  sorrow,  of  social 
isolation,  and  of  political  strangership "  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen 
worid.  For  although,  as  Josephus  reminded  his  countrymen,'  there  • 
was  'no  nation  in  the  world  which  had  not  among  them  part  of  the 
Jewish  people,'  since  it  was  '  widely  dispersed  over  all  the  world 
un<Hig  its  inhabitants,"*  yet  they  had  nowhere  found  a  real  home.  '■ 
A  century  and  a  half  before  oar  era  comes  to  us  from  Egypt*— where 

'  After  the  deporitioD  of  Onias  m. 
Bmwgh  the  bribery  of  hia  own  brother 
1,  ths   latter  and  McDelans  outvied 


Mdi  athtt  in  bribery  for,  and  prostitD' 
Hon  of,  the  holy  office. 

'  Uodin,  the  birthplace  of  the  Macca- 
Ws,  hu  been  identified  with  t^ie  modern 


^  of  Epht^m.  Comp.  Cmder't  Hand- 
""^  of  the  Bible,  p.  291 ;  and  for  a  foU 
"fstaxx  to  the  whole  literature  of  the 
"''Wt^tee  Sehiirer  (Nentest.  Zcitgeach. 
P-  TB,  note  1>. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  Hacca- 
***.  comp.  ffHmn't  Koragef.  Kieget, 
Httdb.  I.  d.  Apokr.  Lief,  ui.,  pp.  ii..  i. 
*>  idopt  the  derivation  from  Makiaik, 
a  buiBter,  like  Charles  Martel. 

'  I  Xacc  iT.  G2-64  ;  HisiU.  Taan.  23. 
'  1  Kaoc  i.  U. 

*  AUke  the  verb  n?i  in  Hebrew,  and 


Greek,  with  their  derivatives, 
are  med  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  with  reference 

to  pnoitive  banishment.  See,  for  example, 
Jndg.  xriii.  30 ;  1  Bam.  iv.  21 ;  and  in 
the  LXX.  Deal.  na.  i  ;  Pe.  cilvii.  2  ;  U. 
xliz.  6,  and  other  passages. 

'  There  18  Boroe  truth,  althongh  greatly 
exaggerated,  in  the  bitter  remarkn  of 
Hautrath  (Neatest.  Zeitgeach.  ii.  p.  03), 
as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Jews  in 
the  tuunopi,  and  the  load  outcry  of  all 
its  members  at  any  interference  with 
them,  however  trivial.  But  events 
nn fortunately  too  often  proved  how 
real  and  near  was  their  danger,  and 
how  neceesary  the  caution  '  Ot»ta  priii- 

*  St.  Teter  seems  to  have  uaed  it  in  that 
sense,  I  Pet.  i.  1. 

■  Comp.  the  remarks  of  Sphnxeitii- 
tiiTff«r  (Vorlei.  fl.  Nentest.  Zeitg.  p.  96). 


THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 


BOOK     the  Jews  possessed   exceptional    privileges — professedly  from    the 
1         heathen,  but  really  from  the  Jewish*  Sibyl,  this  lament  of  Israel : — 

Crowding  with  thy  number  every  ocean  and  country — 
Still  an  offence  to  all  around  thy  presence  and  customs  1 ' 

Sixty  years  later  the  Greek  geographer  and  historian  Strabo  bears 
the  like  witness  to  their  presence  in  every  land,  but  in  language  that 
«hows  how  true  had  been  the  complaint  of  the  Sibyl.*  The  reasons 
for  this  state  of  feeling  will  by-and-by  appear.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  that,  all  unconsciously,  Philo  tells  its  deepest  ground,  and 
that  of  Israel's  loneliness  in  the  heathen  world,  when  speaking,  like  the 
.others,  of  his  countrymen  as  in  *all  the  cities  of  Europe,  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands,'  he  describes  them  as,  wherever 
sojourning,  having  but  one  metropolis — not  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or 
Rome — but '  the  Holy  City  with  its  Temple,  dedicated  to  the  Most 
High  God. '  *  A  nation,  the  vast  majority  of  which  was  dispersed 
over  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  had  ceased  to  be  a  special,  and 
become  a  world-nation.*  Yet  its  heart  beat  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence 
the  life-blood  passed  to  its  most  distant  members.  And  this,  indeed, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it,  was  the  grand  object  of  the  *  Jewish 
dispersion '  throughout  the  world. 

What  has  been  said  applies,  perhaps,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the 
Western^  rather  than  to  the  Eastern  *  dispersion.'  The  connection 
of  the  latter  with  Palestine  was  so  close  as  almost  to  seem  one  oi 
continuity.  In  the  account  of  the  truly  representative  gathering  in 
•  Acts  ii. !»-  Jerusalem  on  that  ever-memorable  Feast  of  Weeks,*  the  division  of 
the  *  dispersion '  into  two  grand  sections — ^the  Eastern  or  Trans- 
Euphratic,  and  the  Western  or  Hellenist — seems  clearly  marked.^  In 
this  arrangement  the  fonner  would  include  '  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesojpotamia,'  Judaea  standing,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  middle,  while  *  the  Cretes  and  Arabians '  would  typically 
represent  the  farthest  outrunners  respectively  of  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  Diaspora.  The  former,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, commonly  bore  in  Palestine  the  name  of  the  *  dispersion  of 

»  Comp.  Friedlitb,  D.  SibyU.  Weissag.  *  Comp.  Jo8.  Ant.  xii.  3 ;   xiii.  10.  4 ; 

xxli.'Sd.  13.    1;   xlv.  6.  2;   S.  1;   10.  8;  Sueton, 

«  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  271 ,  272,  apud  Fried-  Cses.  86. 

licb,  p.  62.  •  Orimni  (Clavis  N.T.  p.  113)  quotes 

*  Strabo  apud  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2  :  *  It  two  passages  from  Philo,  in  one  of  which 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in  the  world  he  contradistinguishes  *  us,*  the  HeUenist 
that  has  not  admitted  this  race,  and  is  Jews,  from  *  the  Hebrews,*  and  spei^ 
not  mastered  by  it.'  of  the  Greek  as  *  our  language.' 

*  PAt/oinFlaccum(ed.Francf.),p.071. 


'HELLENISTS'  AND  'HEBREWS.' 

the  Greeks,' '  and  of '  Hellenists '  or  *  GrecianB.'  "•  On  the  other  hand, 
the  IVans-Enphmtic  Jews,  who  '  inhabited  Babylon  and  many  of  the 
other  satrapies,' "  were  included  with  the  Palestinians  and  the  Syrians  • 
nnder  the  term  *  HebrewH,'  from  the  conunoa  language  which  they  I 
spoke.  '■ 

Bat  the  difference  between  the  '  Grecians '  and  the  '  Hebrews '  ( 
was  far  deeper  than  merely  of  language,  and  extended  to  the  whole  i 
direction  of  thought.  There  were  mental  influences  at  work  in  the 
Greek  world  from  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible 
even  for  Jews  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  which,  indeed,  were  as 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  as  their  isolation  from 
heathenism,  and  their  connection  with  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Hellenists,  placed  as  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  such  hostile  elements,  should  intensely  wish  to  be  Jews, 
equal  to  their  Eastern  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  Phariaaism, 
in  its  |mde  of  legal  purity  and  of  the  possession  of  traditional  lore, 
with  all  that  it  involved,  made  no  secret  of  its  contempt  for  the 
Hellenists,  and  openly  declared  the  Grecian  far  inferior  to  the  Baby- 
lonian '  dispersion.' '  That  such  feelings,  and  the  suspicions  which 
they  engendered,  had  struck  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  appears 
from  the  &ct,  that  even  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  that  in  her 
earliest  days,  disputes  could  break  out  between  the  Hellenists  and 
the  Hebrews,  arising  fron;  suspicion  of  unkind  and  un&ir  dealings 
grounded  on  these  sectional  prejudices.*  " 

Far  other  was  the  estimate  in  which  the  Babylonians  were  held 
b;  the  leaders  of  Judaism.      Indeed,  according  to  one  view  of  it, 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  'Syria'  as  far  north  as  Antioch,  was  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  the  land  of  Israel.'    Every  other  country  was  con- 
sidered outaide  *  the  land,'  as  Palestine  was  called,  with  the  excep- 
tion rf  Babylonia,  which  was  reckoned  as  part  of  it."    For  Syria  and  • 
-^ewpotam^  eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were  supposed 
to  liTe  been  in  the  territory  which  King  David  had  conquered,  and 
this  made  them  ideally  for  ever  hke  the  land  of  Israel.     But  it 
"^^B  just  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  settlements  of  the  Jews  were,  to  such  extent  that  a  later 
'"rxter  actually  designated  them '  the  land  of  Israel.'    Here  Nehardaa, 
on  the  Nakar  MalkOy  or  royal  canal,  which  passed  from  the  Euphrates 

'  Sinllarlf,  we  have  (in  Men.  110  a)  —these  are  the  exilefl  in  other  lands,  who 

^™  ranoDs  ezplamtion  of  la.  xliii.  6 ;  had  become  as  women.    Comp.  slso  Oitt. 

HjOisttDtii  afar'— these  are  the  exiles  2  a. 

"  BiiijiaD,  who  remained  men,    'and  •  Ber.  E.  17. 
^  dugbteiB  from  the  en<ls  of  the  earth ' 
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the  Jews  possessed   exceptional    privileges — professedly  from    the 
heathen,  but  really  from  the  Jewish*  Sibyl,  this  lament  of  Israel : — 

Crowding  with  thy  number  every  ooean  and  country — 
Still  an  offence  to  all  around  thy  presence  and  customs  I ' 

Sixty  years  later  the  Greek  geographer  and  historian  Strabo  bears 
the  like  w^itness  to  their  presence  in  every  land,  but  in  language  that 
shows  how  true  had  been  the  complaint  of  the  Sibyl.*    The  reasons 
for  this  state  of  feeling  will  by-and-by  appear.     Suffice  it  for  th& 
present  that,  all  unconsciously,  Philo  tells  its  deepest  ground,  and- 
that  of  Israel's  loneliness  in  the  heathen  world,  when  speaking,  like  thi 
.others,  of  his  countrymen  as  in  *all  the  cities  of  Europe,  in  th< 
provinces  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands,'  he  describes  them  as,  wherevei 
sojourning,  ha\-ing  but  one  metropolis — not  Alexandria,  Antioch,  oi 
Rome — but  *  the  Holy  City  with  its  Temple,  dedicated  to  the  Mosfcd^^ 
High  Grod. '  ^     A  nation,  the  vast  majority  of  which  was 
over  the  whole  inhabited   earth,  had   ceased  to  be  a  special,  an( 
become  a  world-nation.*   Yet  its  heart  beat  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence- 
the  life-blood  passed  to  its  most  distant  members.    And  this,  indeed, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it,  was  the  grand  object  of  the  *  Jewish 
dispersion '  throughout  the  world. 

What  lias  been  said  applies,  perhaps,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the 
Westeniy  rather  than  to  the  Eastern  *  dispersion.'  The  connection 
of  the  latter  with  Palestine  was  so  close  as  almost  to  seem  one  oi 
continuity.  In  the  account  of  the  truly  representative  gathering  in 
J  Act.  ii.  j»-  Jerusalem  on  that  ever-memorable  Feast  of  Weeks,'  the  division  of 
the  *  dispersion '  into  two  grand  sections — ^the  Eastern  or  Trans- 
Euphratic,  and  the  Western  or  Hellenist — seems  clearly  marked.^  In 
this  arrangement  the  foimer  would  include  *  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Klamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,'  Judsea  standing,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  middle,  while  *  the  Cretes  and  Arabians '  would  typically 
rei)resent  the  farthest  outrunners  respectively  of  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  Diaspora.  The  former,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, commonly  bore  in  Palestine  the  name  of  the  *  dispersion  of 

•  Comp.  Friedlivhj  D.  Sibyll.  Weissag.  *  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3;  xiiL  10.  4? 
xxii.ai).                                                                13.   1;   xiv.  6.  2;   S.   1;   10.  8;  ^uremi. 

-  Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  271 ,  272,  apud  Fritxl-  Caes.  85. 
lieb.  p.  62.  •  Grimm  (Clavia  N.T.  p.  113)  quoted 

'  tSfrabo  apud  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2  :  *  It  two  passages  from  Philo,  in  one  of  whioli 

is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in  the  world  he  contradistinguishes  *  us,*  the  Hellenist 

that  has  not  admitted  this  race,  and  is  Jews,  from  *  the  Hebrews,'  and  speaks 

not  mastered  bj'  it.'  of  the  Greek  as  *  our  language.' 

*  Philo  in  Flaccum  (ed.  Francf.),  P-  i>71. 
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the  Greeks,'  ■  and  of '  HelleiUBts '  or '  Grecians.'  '•  On  the  other  hand,     chap. 
the  TranB-Euphratic  Jews,  who  '  inhabited  Babylon  and  many  of  the        i 
other  aatrapies,"  were  incloded  with  the  Palestinians  and  the  Syrians  > 

IxTtT ;  Id.  w 

But  the  difference  between  the  *  Grecians  *  and  the  '  Hebrews '  cj™, 
WB«  fiir  deeper  than  merely  of  language,  and  extended  to  the  whole  Ant'ii 
direction  of  thooght.  There  were  mental  infinences  at  work  in  the 
Greek  world  from  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible 
even  tor  Jews  to  withdraw  tbemselres,  and  which,  indeed,  were  as 
DeceBsary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  as  their  isolation  from 
heathenism,  and  their  connection  with  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Hellenists,  placed  as  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  such  hoetile  elements,  should  intensely  wish  to  be  Jews, 
equal  to  their  Eastern  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  FhanHaism, 
in  it«  jnide  of  legal  purity  and  of  the  possession  of  traditional  lore, 
with  all  that  it  inTolved,  made  no  secret  of  its  contempt  for  the 
Hellenists,  and  openly  declared  the  Grecian  far  inferior  to  the  Baby- 
lonian *  dispersion.' '  That  such  feelings,  and  the  suspicions  which 
they  engendered,  had  struck  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  appears 
from  the  bet,  that  even  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  that  in  her 
earliest  days,  disputes  could  break  ont  between  the  Hellenists  and 
the  Hebrews,  arising  from  suspicion  of  unkind  and  un&ir  dealings 
grounded  on  these  sectional  prejudices.'  "  Acu 

Far  other  was  the  estimate  in  which  the  Babylonians  were  held 
by  the  leaders  of  Judaism.  Indeed,  according  to  one  view  of  it. 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  'Syria'  as  far  north  as  Antioch,  was  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  the  land  of  Israel.^  Every  other  country  was  con- 
sidered outside  *  the  land,'  as  Palestine  was  called,  with  the  excep- 
tion rf  Babylonia,  which  was  reckoned  as  part  of  it.*  For  Syria  and  •  Kmb. 
Mest^tanua,  eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  territory  which  King  David  had  conquered,  and 
this  made  them  ideally  for  ever  like  the  land  of  Israel.  But  it 
was  jnst  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  settlements  of  the  Jews  were,  to  such  extent  that  a  later 
writer  actually  designated  them  *  the  land  of  Israel.'  Here  Nehardaa, 
on  the  Nahar  Malka,  or  royal  canal,  which  passed  &om  the  Euphrates 

■  Similarlr,  we  have  (Id  Men.  110  a)      ~- these  are  the  exilea  in  otherlands,  who 

lida   onriom  exc^aiiAtioii  o(  Is,  iliii.  6:      ■--'■- -^ -'—  '"'■■ 

*  M;  MMM  (nm  alar  '—these  are  the  e^lee 
In  BabflOD,  who  remained  men,  'and 
my  daac^ten  bvm  the  ends  of  the  earth ' 
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KOOK 
I 


"  536  B.C. 


•»  Ant  xL  «. 
S;  XV.  S.  3; 
XTliL9 


•  380  B.r. 


'63B.C. 


to  the  Tigris,  was  the  oldest  Jewish  settlement.  It  boasted  of  a 
Synagogue,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Jechoniah  with  stones 
that  had  been  brought  from  the  Temple.^  In  this  fortified  city  the 
vast  contributions  intended  for  the  Temple  were  deposited  by  the 
Eastern  Jews,  and  thence  conveyed  to  their  destination  under  escort 
of  thousands  of  armed  men.  Another  of  these  Jewish  treasure- 
cities  was  Nisibis,  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  Even  the  fact  that 
wealth,  which  must  have  sorely  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  heathen, 
could  be  safely  stored  in  these  cities  and  transported  to  Palestine, 
shows  how  large  the  Jewish  population  must  have  been,  and  how 
great  their  general  influence. 

In  general,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember  in  regard 
to  this  Eastern  dispersion,  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Jews,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  about  60,000,  originally  returned  from  Babylon,  first 
under  Zerubbabel  and  afterwards  under  Ezra.*  Nor  was  this  inferiority 
confined  to  numbers.  The  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Jews  remained  behind.  According  to  Josephus,**  with  whom  Philo 
substantially  agrees,  vast  numbers,  estimated  at  millions,  inhabited 
the  Trans-Euphratic  provinces.  To  judge  even  by  the  number  of 
those  slain  in  popular  risings  (50,000  in  Seleucia  alone  ^),  these 
figures  do  not  seem  greatly  exaggerated.  A  later  tradition  had  it, 
that  so  dense  was  the  Jewish  population  in  the  Persian  Empire,  that 
Cyrus  forbade  the  ftuther  return  of  the  exiles,  lest  the  country  should 
be  depopulated.'  So  large  and  compact  a  body  soon  became  a  poli- 
tical power.  ICindly  treated  under  the  Persian  monarchy,  they  were, 
after  the  fall  of  that  empire,®  favoured  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
When  in  turn  the  Macedono-Syrian  rule  gave  place  to  *the  Parthian 
Empire,*  the  Jews  formed,  from  their  national  opposition  to  Borne, 
an  important  element  in  the  East.  Such  was  their  influence  that, 
so  late  as  the  year  40  A.D.,  the  Roman  legate  shrank  from  provoking 
their  hostility.^  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  thought  that, 
even  in  these  favoured  regions,  they  were  wholly  without  persecu- 
tion. Here  also  history  records  more  than  one  tale  of  bloody  strife 
on  the  part  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.* 

To  the  Palestinians,  their  brethren  of  the  East  and  of  Syria — to 
which  they  had  wandered  under  the  fostering  rule  of  the  Macedono- 


»  Comp.  Furtt,  Kult.  u.  Literaturgesch. 
d.  Jud.  in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

*  Job.  Ant.  xviii.  9.  9. 

'  Midrash  on  Cant.  v.  5,  cd.  Warsh. 
p.  26  a. 

*  Philo  ad  Caj. 


^  The  following  are  the  chief  passages 
in  Josephns  relating  to  that  part  of  Jewish 
history :  Ant.  zi.  5. 2  ;  xiv.  13.  5  :  xv.  2.  7  ; 
3.  1 ;  xvii.  2.  1-3;  xviii.  9.  1,  &c.  ;  xx.  4. 
Jew.  W.  i.  13.  3. 
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Syrian  monarchB  (the  Seleucidie) — were  indeed  pre-emmentl;  the     chap, 
Oolah,    or   'dispersion.'      To   them   the   Sanhedrin   in    JeniBalem         i 
iotimated  by  fire-signals  from  mountain-top  to  mouutain-top  the  "      '    ^ 
commencement  of  each  month  for  the    regulation  of   the  festive 
calendar,'  even  as  they  afterwards  despatched  messengers  into  Syria 
for  the  same  purpose.*     In  some  respects  the  Eastern  dispersion  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing ;  in  others,  on  even  a  higher  level  than 
the  motber-conntTy.     Tithes  and  Tkerwmoth,  or  first-fruits  in  a 
prepared  condition,'  were  due   from  them,  while  the  Biccitnm, 
or  first-fruits  in  a  fresh  state,  were  to  be  brought  from  Syria  to 
Jerusalem.     Unlike  the  heathen  coimtries,  whose  very  dust  defiled, 
the  soil  of  Syria  was  declared  clean,  like  that  of  Palestine  itself.*     So  ■  Oidu. 
&r  as  purity  of  descent  was  concerned,  the  Babylonians,  indeed,  con- 
sidered themselves  superior  to  their  Palestinian  brethren.    They  bad 
it,  that  when  Ezra  took  with  him  those  who  went  to  Palestine,  he  had 
left  the  land  behind  t^im  as  pure  as  fine  fiour."   To  express  it  in  their  "  ki<)^  m» 
own  bsbion :  In   regard  to  the  genealogical  purity  of  their  Jewish 
inhabitants,  all  other  countries  were,  compared  to  Palestine,  like 
dough  mixed  with  leaven ;  but  Palestine  itself  was  such  by  the  side 
of  Babylonia.*    It  was  even  maintained,  that  the  exact  boundaries 
could  be  traced  in  a  district,  within  which  the  Jewish  population  had 
preserved  itself  unmixed.      Great   merit  was  in  this   respect  also 
ascribed  to  Ezra.    In  the  usual  mode  of  exaggeration,  it  was  asserted, 
that,  if  all  the  genealogical  studies  and  researches''  had  been  put 
toother,  they  would  have  amounted  to  many  hundred  camel-loads. 
Tliere  was  for  it,  however,  at  least  this  foundation  in  truth,  that 
great  care  and  labour  were  bestowed  on  preserving  full  and  accurate 
records  to  establish  purity  of  descent.     What  importance  attached 
to  it,  we  know  from  the  action  of  Ezra  •  in  that  respect,  and  from  the  '  cia.  ii.  t 
stress  which  Josephus  lays  on  this  point.*   Official  records  of  descent  -uitLiAg. 
as  regarded  the  priesthood  were  kept  in  the  Temple.     Besides,  the 
Jewish  authorities  seem  to  have  possessed  a  general  official  register, 
which  Herod  afterwards  ordered  to  be  burnt,  from  reasons  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  infer.     But  from  that  day,  laments  a  Rabbi,  the 
glory  of  the  Jews  decreased !' 

Nor  was  it  merely  purity  of  descent  of  which  the  Eastern  dis- 

'  Bosh  ha£lL   ii.   4  ;   comp.    the  Jer.  '  As  comments  npon  the  genealogies 

GemMa  cm  it,  and  in  the  Bab.  Talmikl  from  '  Aiel '  in  1  Chr.  viii.  37  to  '  Aiel '  in 

S3  i.  Comp.  also  Shek.  vii.  i.  ix.  4  j.    Jt^r.  Pes.  v.  3 ;  Pea.  62  b. 

'  Boih  hash.  i.  4.  ■  Pes.  62  i> ;    Sieh»,   Beitr.  vol.  ii.  p. 

'  Kiev.  Ti.  jKuriM  i  Oitt.  8  *.  167. 

•  Cheth.  Ill  a. 
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persion  could  boast.  In  truth,  Palestme  owed  everything  to  Ezra, 
the  Babylonian,*  a  man  so  distinguished  that,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Law  would  have  been  given  by  him,  if  Moses  had  not  previously 
obtained  that  honour.  Putting  aside  the  various  traditional  ordi- 
nances which  the  Talmud  ascribes  to  him,*  we  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures what  his  activity  for  good  had  been.  Altered  circumstances 
had  brought  many  changes  to  the  new  Jewish  State.  Even  the 
language,  spoken  and  written,  was  other  than  formerly.  Instead  of 
the  characters  anciently  employed,  the  exiles  brought  with  them,  on 
their  return,  those  now  common,  the  so-called  square  Hebrew  letters^ 
which  gradually  came  into  general  use.'  '  The  language  spoken  by 
the  Jews  was  no  longer  Hebrew,  but  Aramaean,  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Babylonia  ;^  in  the  former  the  Western,  in  the  latter  the  Eastern 
dialect.  In  fact,  the  common  people  were  ignorant  of  pure  Hebrew, 
which  henceforth  became  the  language  of  students  and  of  the 
Synagogue.  Even  there  a  Meturgeman^  or  interpreter,  had  to  be 
employed  to  translate  into  the  vernacular  the  portions  of  Scripture 
read  in  the  public  services,*  and  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  Rabbis. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Targumirriy  or  paraphrases  of 
Scripture.  In  earliest  times,  indeed,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Me- 
turgeman  to  read  his  translation  or  to  write  down  a  Targum,  lest 


*  According  to  tradition  he  returned 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there.  Josephus  says 
that  he  died  in  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  5.  5). 

'  Herzfeld  has  given  a  very  clear  his- 
torical arrangement  of  the  order  in  which, 
and  the  persons  by  whom,  the  various 
l^fal  determinations  were  supposed  to 
have  been  given.  See  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  240  &c. 

*  Although  t  hus  introduced  under  Ezra, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  which  are 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Samaritan, 
only  very  gradually  gave  way.  They  are 
found  on  monuments  and  coins. 

*  Hcrzfeld  (u.  s.  vol.  iiL  p.  46)  happily 
designates  the  Palestinian  as  the  He- 
brseo-Aramaic,  from  its  Hebraistic  tinge. 
The  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Aramsean, 
belong  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages, 
which  has  thus  been  arranged:  1.  North 
Semitic :  Punico-Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and 
Aramaic  (Western  and  Eastern  dialects). 

2.  South  Semitic  :  Arabic  and  Ethiopian. 

3.  East  Semitic  :  The  Ass^to- Babylonian 
cuneiform.  When  we  speak  of  the  dialect 
used  in  Palestine,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
forget  the  great  influence  of  Syria,  exerted 
long  before  and  after  the  Exile.  The 
Aramaic  is  by  far  the  most  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  Hebrew  of    all  these 


branches.  Hebrew  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  Aramaic  and 
the  Arabic,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
oldest,  certainly  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Together  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  dialect  into  Palestine,  we  mark 
that  of  the  new,  or  square,  characters  of 
writing.  The  Mishnah  and  all  the  kindred 
literature  up  to  the  fourth  century  are  in 
Hebrew,  or  rather  in  a  modem  develop- 
ment and  adaptation  of  that  language ; 
the  Talnmd  is  in  Aramaean.  Comp.  on 
this  subject :  De  Wette-Schrader,  Lehrb. 
d.  hist.  kr.  Einl.  (8  ed.)  pp.  71-88  ;  Uer- 
zag'8  Rcal-EncykL  vol.  i.  466-468  ;  v.  614 
&c.,  710 ;  Zunz^  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Jud. 
pp.  7-9  ;  Herzfeldj  u.  s.  pp.  44  &c.,  58  &c. 
»  Could  St.  Paul  have  had  this  in  mind 
when,  in  referring  to  the  miraculous  gift 
of  speaking  in  other  languages,  he  directs 
that  one  shall  always  interpret  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  27)  ?  At  any  rate,  the  word  targum 
in  Ezra  iv.  7  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  bv 
ipfirfyt^ta.  The  following  from  the  Tal- 
mud (Ber.  8  a  and  b)  affonla  a  curious 
illustration  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  27 :  *  Let  a 
man  always  finish  his  Parashah  (the  daily 
lesson  from  the  Law)  with  the  congregfa- 
tion  (at  the  same  time) — twice  the  text, 
and  once  targum.* 


BABYLONIAN  INFLUENCE  ON  THEOLOGY. 

the  poraphiase  should  be  regarded  ae  of  eqttal  authority  with  the 
original.     It  was  said  that,  when  Jonathao  Ivought  out  his  Targum 
on  the  Prophets,  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard  to  utter :  '  Who  is 
this  that  has  revealed  My  secrets  to  men?"     Still,  such  Targu-  • 
mim  seem   to   have  existed  from   a  very  early  period,  and  their 
necessity,  amid  the  varying  and  often  incorrect  renderingB,  must 
bave  increasingly   made   itself  felt.      Accordingly,   their  use   was 
authoritatively  sanctioned  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ.    This  is  the  origin  of  our  two  oldest  extant  Targuviim : 
that  of  Onkelos  (as  it  is  called),  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  attri- 
hvted  to  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel,  on  the  Prophets.    These  names 
do  not,  indeed,  accurately  represent  the  authorship  of  the  oldest  Tar- 
gamim,  which  may  more  correctly  be  regarded  as  new  and  authorita- 
tive recensions  of  what,  in  some  form,  had  existed  before.  But  although 
these  woilfs  had  their  origin  in  Palestine,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
the  form  in  which  at  present  we  possess  them,  they  are  the  outcome 
of  the  schools  of  Babylon. 

Bat  Palestine  owed,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  debt  to  Babylonia. 
^  new  circumstances  in  which  the  Jews  were  placed  on  their 
fetnrn  seemed  to  render  necessaiy  an  adaptation  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
i^  not  new  legislation.  Besides,  piety  and  zeal  now  attached  them- 
selves to  the  outward  observance  and  study  of  the  letter  of  the  Law. 
Tioa  is  the  origin  of  the  Mwhnah,  or  Second  Law,  which  was  intended 
to  explain  and  supplement  the  first.  This  constituted  the  only 
Jnieh  dogmatics,  in  the  real  sense,  in  the  study  of  which  the  sage, 
Bibbi,  scholar,  scribe,  and  Darskan,'  were  engaged.  The  result  of 
itisg  the  Midraehy  or  Investigation,  a  term  which  afterwards  was 
popnluly  applied  to  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and  preaching. 
From  the  outset,  Jewish  theology  divided  into  two  branches :  the 
B^aiadiah,  and  the  Haggadah.  The  former  (from  kalack,  to  go) 
»«,  60  to  speak,  the  Rule  of  the  Spiritual  Road,  and  when  fixed,  had 
*wn  greater  authority  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
■UKe  it  explained  and  applied  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"<iggadah*  (from  hagad,  to  tell)  was  only  the  personal  saying  of 
flie  teacher,  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  his  learning  and 
Pfralarity,  or  the  authorities  which  he  could  quote  in  his  support. 
t'nlUte  the  SaUicliah,  the  Saggadah  had  no  absolute  authority, 
either  as  to  doctrine,  practice,  or  exegesis.     But  all  the  greater  would 

'  From  danuh,  to  Dearcli  out,  literall}',  '  The  Halaehak  might  be  described  as 

to  tamA  out.    The  preacher  was  at(er-      the  apocrjphal  Pentateuch,  the  Haggadah 
vwtdi  called  Ihe  Darthan.  as  the  apocrfphal  Prophets. 
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be  its  popular  influence,*  and  all  the  more  dangerous  the  doctrinal 
license  which  it  allowed.  In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  almost 
all  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Synagogue  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Haggadah — and  this  also  is  characteristic  of  Jewish  traditionalism. 
But,  aUke  in  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  Palestine  was  under  the 
deepest  obligation  to  Babylonia.  For  the  fether  of  Halachic  study 
was  Hillel,  the  Babylonian,  and  among  the  popular  Haggadists  there 
is  not  a  name  better  known  than  that  of  Eleazar  the  Mede,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

After  this,  it  seems  almost  idle  to  inquire  whether,  during  the 
first  period  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  there  were 
regular  theological  academies  in  Babylon.  Although  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  furnish  historical  proof,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a 
conmiunity  so  large  and  so  intensely  Hebrew  would  not  have  been 
indififerent  to  that  study,  which  constituted  the  main  thought  and 
engagement  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  We  can  understand  that, 
since  the  great  Sanhedrin  in  Palestine  exercised  supreme  spiritual 
authority,  and  in  that  capacity  ultimately  settled  all  religious 
questions — at  least  for  a  time — the  study  and  discussion  of  these 
subjects  should  also  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  schools  of 
Palestine ;  and  how  even  the  great  Hillel  himself,  when  still  a  poor 
and  unknown  student,  should  have  wandered  thither  to  acquire  the 
learning  and  authority,  which  at  that  period  he  could  not  have  found 
in  his  own  country.  But  even  this  circumstance  implies,  that  such 
studies  were  at  least  carried  on  and  encouraged  in  Babylonia.  How 
rapidly  soon  afterwards  the  authority  of  the  Babylonian  schools 
increased,  till  they  not  only  overshadowed  those  of  Palestine,  but 
finally  inherited  their,  prerogatives,  is  well  known.  However,  there- 
fore, the  Palestinians  in  their  pride  or  jealousy  might  sneer,*  that 
the  Babylonians  were  stupid,  proud,  and  poor  (*  they  ate  bread  upon 
bread'),'  even  they  had  to  acknowledge  that,  *  when  the  Law  had  fallen 
into  oblivion,  it  was  restored  by  Ezra  of  Babylon ;  when  it  was  a 
second  time  forgotten,  Hillel  the  Babylonian  came  and  recovered  it  ; 
and  when  yet  a  third  time  it  fell  into  oblivion,  Rabbi  Chija  came 
from  Babylon  and  gave  it  back  once  more.'  ^ 


*  We  may  here  remind  ourselves  of  1 
Tim.  V.  1 7.  Rt.  Paul,  as  always,  writes  with 
the  familiar  Jewish  phrases  ever  recur- 
ring to  his  mind.  The  expression  StSa- 
CKoXia  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  Halachic 
teaching.  Comp.  6^'mm,  ClavisN.T.  pp. 
98, 99. 

^  In  Moed  K.  25  a,  sojourn  in  Babylon 


is  mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the  Deity- 
could  not  rest  upon  a  certain  Rabbi. 

>  Pes.  34  h ;  Men.  85  b  ;  8anh.  24  a ; 
Bez.  17  a-  apnd  Nenhauer,  G6og.  du 
Talmud,  p.  323.  In  Cheth.  75  a,  they 
are  styled  the  *  silly  Babylonians.'  See 
also  B.  Kama  7  a, 

*  Suoc.  20  a.      K.  Chija,  one  of  the 


JEWKH  WANDERERS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  1 

Such  then  was  that  Hebrew  dispersion  which,  from  the  first,  con-     chap. 
stitnt«d  really  the  chief  part  and  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation,         i 
and  with  whom  also  its  religions  future  was  to  lie.     For  it  is  one  of         ' 
those  strangely  significant,  almost  symbolical,  facta  in  history,  that 
after  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  the  spiritnal  supremacy  of  Pales- 
tine passed  to  Babylonia,  and  that  Kabbinical  Judaism,  under  the 
Btress  of  political  adversity,  voluntarily  transferred  itself  to  the  seats 
of  Isnel's  ancient  dispersion,  as  if  to  ratify  by  its  own  act-  what  the 
judgment  of  God  had  formerly  executed.     But  long  before  that  time 
the  Babylonian  *  dispersion  '  had  already  stretched  out  its  hands  in 
CTcry  direction.     Northwards,  it  had  spread  through  Armenia,  the 
CanoBUB,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  through  Media  to  those 
of  the  Caspian.     Southwards,  it  had  extended  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
tiinngh  the  vast  extent  of  Arabia,  although  Arabia  Felix  and  the  land 
of  the  Homerites  may  have  received  their  first  Jewish  colonies  from 
the  o[^)osite  shores   of  Ethiopia.     Eastwards  it  had  passed  as   far 
u  India.'     Everywhere  we  have  distinct  notices  of  these  wanderers, 
and  everywhere   they   appear   as   in   closest   connection   with    the 
Babtanical    hierarchy   of    Palestine.      Thus   the   Mishnah,    in    an 
eittemely  curious  section,'  tella  us  how  on  Sabbaths  the  Jewesses  of 
Arabia  might  wear  their  long  veils,  and  those  of  India  the  kerchief 
mod  the  head,  customary  in  those  countries,  without  incurring  the 
goilt  of  desecrating  the  holy  day  by  needlessly  carrying  what,  in  the 
(jesof  the  law,  would  be  a  burden  ;'  while  in  the  rubric  for  the  Day  *s'i«bb.Ti 
of  Atonement  we  have  it  noted  that  the  dress  which  the  High  Priest 
! '  between  the  evenings '  of  the  great  fast — that  is,  as  afternoon 

i  into  evening — was  of  most  costly  '  Indian  '  stuff."  "■  yoim  m 

That  among  such  a  vast  community  there  should  have  been 
poverty,  and  that  at  one  time,  as  the  Palestinians  sneered,  learning 
Wy  have  been  left  to  pine  in  want,  we  can  readily  believe.  For,  as 
""e  of  the  Rabbis  had  it  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxx.  13 :  '  Wisdom 
n  not "  beyond  the  sea  " — that  is,  it  will  not  be  found  among  traders 
«  merehants,' "  whose  mind  must  be  engrossed  by  gain.     And  it  was  'Br.osa 

'*Kbeiiof  the  second  centui^-,  is  among;  by  the  Jewi  &C  that  time.     The  reader 

^  mon  celebrated  Rabbinical  author-  intereated  in  the  aabject  will  find  special 

J^uoond  whose  memory  legond  has  information  in  the  throe  little  volumeB  of 

""""B  » tpecial  halo.  Hartrnann  (Die  Hebriierin  am  Putitische), 

'  In  thia,  as  in  so  many  retpects,  Dr,  inJV:ff.S3A?-oii*r'»Homew]iat  heavy  wort: 

^^*tner  has  collated  very  interesting  De  Vestita  Uulier.  Hobr.,  and  especially 

Iiliirmitioii,  to  which  we  refer.     Se«  his  in   that    interesting   tractate,   Tracbten 

Ofagr.  dv  Talm.,  pp.  389-399,  d.  Juden,  by  Dr.  A.   BtSU,  of  which, 

'  TbewholenectionprEsamostcurions  oufortnnately,   only  ono    part  haa   ap- 

EbipK  of  ttw  dress  and  omamcntii  worn  peared. 


Till':  PREPARATION  FOR   TIIE  GOSPEL. 

I  BOOK  trade  and  commerce  which  procnred  to  the  Babylonians  their  wealth 
and  influence,  although  agriculture  was  not  neglected.  Theii^ 
cara\'ans — of  whose  camel  drivers,  by  the  way,  no   very   flatterinj 

I  accoimt  is  given  ' — carried  the  rich  carpets  and  woven  stuffs  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  its  precious  spices,  to  the  West ;  generally  throu^ 
Palestine  to  the  Phoenician  harbours,  where  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
belonging  to  Jewish  bankers  and  shippers  lay  ready  to  convey  them 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  These  merchant  princes  were  keenlj 
alive  to  all  that  passed,  not  only  in  the  financial,  but  in  the  politicoX 
world.  We  know  that  they  were  in  ^iOHsession  of  State  secret^ 
and  entrusted  with  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy.  Vet,  whatever  its 
condition,  this  Eastern  Jewish  community  was  intensely  Hebrew, 
Only  eight  days'  journey — though,  according  to  Philo'M  western  ideaft 
of  it,  by  a  difficult  road  ' — separated  them  from  Palestine ;  and  eveij 
pulsation  there  vibrated  in  Babylonia.  It  was  in  the  moat  outlyii^ 
part  of  that  colony,  in  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia,  that  Saul  of  Tarsiu 
spent  those  three  years  of  silent  thought  and  unknown  labom-,  wbick 
preceded  his  re-appearance  in  Jerusalem,  when  from  the  burning 
longing  to  labour  among  his  brethren,  kindled  by  long  residenoe 
among  these  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  directed  to 
strange  work  which  was  his  life's  mission.  And  it  was  amom 
the  same  community  that  Peter  wrote  and  laboured,*'  amidst  di* 
eom^gements  of  which  we  can  form  some  conception  from  the  i 
boast  of  Nehardiia,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  it  had 
not  numbered  among  it-s  members  any  convert  to  Christianity.' 

In  what  has  been  said,  no  notice  lias  been  t^ken  of  those  v 
derers  of  the  ten  tribes,  whose  trackleaa  footsteps  seem  as  mysterious 
as  their  aftei^fate.  The  Talmudists  name  four  countries  as  their 
seats.  But,  even  if  we  were  to  attach  historic  credence  to  their  va^e> 
statements,  at  least  two  of  these  localities  cannot  with  any  certain^ 
be  identified.^  Only  thus  far  all  agree  as  to  jioint  us  northwards, 
through  India,  Armenia,  the  Kurdish  mountains,  and  the  Caucasus^ 
And  with  this  tallies  a  cmious  reference  in  what  ia  known  as  IV.Esdras,- 
which  locates  them  in  a  land  called  Arzareth,  a  term  which  lias,  with 

a  some  probability,  been  identified  with  the  land  of  Ararat.'   Joaephua" 


■  Coup.  Netbavfr,  pp.  SIS,  372 ;  Bam- 
bvrger,  Eeal-Enoyd,  p.  136. 

*  Comp.  Kilimar,  Hundb.  d.  Binl.  in 
d.  Apokr  ii"  Abth.,  pp.  IDS,  184,  notes. 


For  thn  reasons  Ihere  slated,  I  prefw 
this  to  tht  interpretation  proposed  by 
Dr,Schiller-Szinesaj(.ToQni.ot  ITiitol.  fo^ 
1870,  pp.  113,114),  who  regards  " 
a  oontraolion  of  Em  aeii-reth, 
other  land,'  referred  ro  in  Deal,  zxi 
(28)- 
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deecribes  them  as  an  innumerable  maltitude,  and  vaguely  locates     CE 
them  beyond   tbe  Euphrates.     The  Mishnab  is  silent  as  to  their 
seats,  but  diBCUsses  their  future  restoration  ;  Rabbi  Akiba  denying   '~~ 
and BabbiEliezer anticipating  it."  Another  Jewish  tradition  **  locates  ^su 
them  by  the  iabled  river  Sabbatjon,  which  was  supposed  to  cease  '  ®"' 
its  flow  on  the  weekly  Sabbath.  This,  if  course,  is  an  implied  admie- 
uon  of  ignorance  of  their  seats.     Similarly,  the  Talmud "  speaks  of  '^''■ 
three  localities  whither  they  had  been  banished :  the  district  around 
the  river  Sabbatjon ;  Daphne,  near  Antioch ;  while  the   third  was 
orerahadowed  and  hidden  by  a  cloud. 

later  Jewish  notices  connect  the  final  discovery  and  the  return 
oi  the  '  lost  tribes '  with  their  conversion  under  that  second  Messiah 
vlio,  in  contradistinction  to  '  the  Son  of  David,'  is  styled  '  the  Son 
ot  Joseph,'  to  whom  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  what  it  cannot  recon- 
dlewith  the  royal  dignity  of '  the  Son  of  David,'  and  which,  if  applied 
to  Him,  would  almost  inevitably  lead  up  to  the  most  wide  concessions 
in  the  Christian  argument.*  As  regards  the  ten  tribes  there  is  this 
oaderijing  truth  in  the  strange  hypothesis,  that,  as  their  persistent 
spotUcy  from  the  Crod  of  Israel  and  Kis  worship  had  cut  them  off 
from  Hia  people,  so  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises  to  them  in 
the  latter  days  would  imply,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth  to  make  them 
owe  more  Israel.  Beyond  this  we  are  travelling  chiefly  into  the 
Kgion  of  conjecture.  Modem  investigations  have  pointed  to  the 
Nest<dan8,*  and  latterly  with  almost  convincing  evidence  (so  far  as 
soeh  is  possible)  to  the  Afghans,  as  descended  from  the  lost  tribes.* 
Snch  mixture  with,  and  lapse  into  Gentile  nationalities  seems  to  have 
heeD  before  the  mind  of  those  Rabbis  who  ordered  that,  if  at  present 
a  noO'Jew  wedded  a  Jewess,  such  a  union  was  to  be  respected,  since 
tbe  stranger  might  be  a  descendant  of  the  ten  tribes.*  Resides,  *  vei 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  them,  at  least,  had  coalesced 
*ith  their  brethren  of  tbe  later  exile;*  while  we  know  that  indi- 
^uals  who   had  settled  in  Palestine  and,  presumably,  elsewhere, 

K.  Elicscr  seems  to  connect  tbcir  on  the  Nestorians.     His  argTiments  have 

f^^a  tnik  the  dawn  of  the  new  Uex-  been  well  Bummitrised  and  expanded  in  fu 

^Mie  day.  interesting  note  in  Mr.  jVhW*  Sketch  of 

'  ThU  is  not  the  place  to  (lincuBa  the  Samaritan  Hi.'itorj,  pp.  2-4. 

jXnJewtgh  fiction  of  asecood or 'suffer-  '  I  would  here  callapcciBl  attention  to 

^ '  Ucssiab.  ■  tlie  son  ot  Joseph,'  whose  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 

4*ail  miiBion  it  wan  to  bring  hack  the  ('ANcwAf^chanQuestioii'),  by  Mr.ff.  W. 

tn  tribet,  and  to  subject  them  to  Mes-  Bellem,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the   United 

I'lK 'the  ion  of  David,' bat  who  perishce  Service   Institution   of  India,' for  1881, 

n  tbe  war  ■gainst  0<^  and  Ma^og.  pp.  49-97. 

*  Qomp.  the  woA  of  Dr.  Aiehel  OnuU  •  Eidd.  69  b. 
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were  able  to  trace  descent  from  them.^  Still  the  great  mass  of  tb 
ten  tribes  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  as  in  our  own,  lost  to  the  Hebre' 
nation. 


*  So  Anna  from  the  tribe  of  Aser,  St. 
Luke  ii.  36.  Lutterbeok  (Neatest.  Lehr- 
begr.  pp.  102,  103)  argaes  that  the  ten 
tribes  had  beoome  wholly  ondistingoish- 
able  from  the  other  two.    But  his  arga- 


ments  are  not  convincing,  and  hia  opinioi 
was  certainly  not  that  of  those  who  liret 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  or  who  refiectec 
their  ideas. 


GREEK  INFLUENCES  ON  THE   HELLENIST  JEWS. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  JEWIBH  DISPERSION  IS  THE  WEST — THE  HELLBMBTS — ORIGIN  OF  EEL- 
LENICT  LITERATUBE  IN  THE  OREEK  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE — CHA- 
RACTER OP  THE  SEPTUAOINT. 

Vheswc  twrn  from  the  Jewish  'dispersion'  in  the  East  to  that  in 
tte  West,  we  seem  in  quite  a  different  atmosphere.  Despite  their 
intense  nationalism,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  their  mental 
characteristics  and  tendencies  were  in  the  opposit*  direction  from 
thoae  of  their  brethren.  With  those  of  the  East  rested  the  future  of 
Jndaiim;  with  them  of  the  West,  in  a  sense,  that  of  the  world. 
The  one  represented  old  Israel  groping  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
psfit;  the  other  young  Israel,  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  where 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  about  to  break.  These  Jews  of  the 
Vest  are  known  by  the  term  Hellenista — from  iWTjvi^Eiv,  to  conform 
to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.' 

Whatever  their  religious  and  social  isolation,  it  was,  in  the  nature 
rf  things,  impossible  that  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  West  should 
remain  unaffected  by  Grecian  culture  and  modes  of  thought ;  just 
"i  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  world,  despite  popular  hatred 
"'d  the  contempt  of  the  higher  classes,  could  not  wholly  withdraw 
itselffrom  Jewish  influences.  Witness  here  the  many  converts  to 
Judaism  among  the  Gentiles  ;*  witness  also  the  evident  preparedness 
of  the  lands  of  thia  '  dispersion  '  for  the  new  doctrine  which  was  to 
<oine  fitim  Judtea.  Many  causes  contributed  to  render  the  Jews  of 
fte  West  accessible  to  Greek  influences.  They  had  not  a  long  local 
Wstory  to  look  back  upon,  nor  did  they  form  a  compact  body,  like 
"leir  brethren  in  the  East.    They  were  craftsmen,  traders,  merchants, 

'  Siil  (Forscb.  n.  ein.  TolkKb.  p.   7)  term' HeliemHt'iDdicatedonly principles. 

IWm  Philo  (Log.  fid  Caj.   p.  1023)  in  and  Dot  birthplace,  and  that  there  were 

1*°^  that  be  rcganled  tbo  Eaatem  ili.'<-  HebieiV!)  and  Hellenista  in  and  out   of 

||^^  a«  a   blanch  separate   from  the  Palestine.     Battbis  view  csatinotbe  niain- 

'■Mjiiians.     But  the  pai«Bge  does  not  tained, 

WHtj  to  me  the  inference  which  he  '  An  account    of  this  propaganda  of 

™*t  from    it.     Dr.    Guillemard    (He-  Judaism  and  of  its  results  will  be  given 

"^•OK  in  the  Greek  Test.)  on  Acts  vi.  1,  in  another  conectioD. 
kilning  Dr.   Boberts,  argaea  that  the 

TOUL  C 
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settled  for  a  time  here  or  there — units  which  might  combine  into 
communities,  but  could  not  form  one  people.  Then  their  position 
was  not  favourable  to  the  sway  of  traditionalism.  Their  occupationa, 
the  very  reasons  for  their  being  in  a  '  strange  laud/  were  purely 
secular.  That  lofty  absorption  of  thought  and  life  in  the  study  of 
the  Law,  written  and  oral,  which  characterised  the  East,  was  to  them 
something  in  the  dim  distance,  sacred,  like  the  soil  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Palestine,  but  unattainable.  In  Palestine  or  Babylonia 
numberless  influences  from  his  earliest  years,  all  that  he  saw  and 
heard,  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  would  tend  to  make  an 
earnest  Jew  a  disciple  of  the  Rabbis ;  in  the  West  it  would  lead  him 
to  '  hellenise.'  It  was,  so  to  speak, '  in  the  air ' ;  and  he  could  no 
more  shut  his  mind  against  Crreek  thought  than  he  could  withdraw 
his  body  from  atmospheric  influences.  That  restless,  searching, 
subtle  Greek  intellect  would  penetrate  everywhere,  and  flash  its  light 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  home  and  Synagogue. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  intensely  Jewish,  these  communities  of 
strarigers.  Like  our  scattered  colonists  in  distant  lands,  they  wouM 
«ling  with  double  affection  to  the  customs  of  their  home,  and  invest 
with  the  halo  of  tender  memories  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  faith. 
The  Grecian  Jew  might  well  look  with  contempt,  not  unmingled 
with  pity,  on  the  idolatrous  rites  practised  around,  from  which  long 
ago  the  pitiless  irony  of  Isaiah  had  torn  the  veil  of  beauty,  to  show 
the  hideousness  and  unreality  beneath.  The  dissoluteness  of  public 
and  private  life,  the  frivolity  and  aimlessness  of  their  pursuit^ 
political  aspirations,  popular  assemblies,  amusements — in  short,  the 
utter  decay  of  society,  in  all  its  phases,  would  lie  open  to  his  gaze. 
It  is  in  terms  of  lofty  scorn,  not  unmingled  with  indignation,  which 
only  occasionally  gives  way  to  the  softer  mood  of  warning,  or  even 
invitation,  that  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  whether  in  the  AptK 
crypha  or  in  its  Apocalyptic  utterances,  addresses  heathenism. 

From  that  spectacle  the  Grecian  Jew  would  turn  with  infinite 
satisfaction — not  to  say,  pride — to  his  own  community,  to  think  of 
its  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  to  jiass  in  review  its  exclusive 
privileges.'  It  was  with  no  uncertain  steps  that  he  would  go  pati^ 
those  splendid  temples  to  his  own  humbler  Synagogue,  pleased  tofimL 
himself  there  surrounded  by  those  who  shared  his  descent,  his  foith^ 
his  hopes ;  and  gratified  to  see  their  number  swelled  hy  many  who, 
heathens  by  birth,  had  learned  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  now,  so 
to  speak,  humbly  stood  as  suppliant  '  straugera  of  the  gate,'  to  seek 
■  St.  Paul  fully  describea  these  feelings  in  tlic  Epistle  t«  the  Bomaiu. 
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admission  into  his  sanctu&ry.'     How  different  were  the  rites  which     chap. 
he  practised,  hallowed  in  their  Divine  origin,  rational  in  themselves,         ll 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  significant,  from  the  absurd  superstitions  ' 

around.  Who  could  have  compared  with  the  voiceless,  meaningless, 
blasphemous  heathen  worship,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  that  of  the 
Sjnoagogue,  with  its  pathetic  hymns,  ita  sublime  liturgy,  its  Divine 
Scriptures,  and  those  '  stated  sermons  *  which  *  instructed  in  virtue  and 
piety,'  of  which  not  only  Philo,*  Agrippa,""  and  Josephus,"  speak  as  a  'Devita 
regular  institution,  but  whose  antiquity  and  general  prevalence  is  p-  sw  :  lb 
attested  in  Jewish  writings,'  and  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the  p.  wu' 

book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  J!^'p.'foH 

And  in  these  Synagogues,  how  would  '  brotherly  love  '  be  called  J/Sf^'"" 

out,  since,  if  one  member  suffered,  all  might  soon  he  affected,  and  the 

Iilanger  which  threatened  one  community  would,  imless  averted,  ere 
long  overwhelm  the  rest.     There  was  little  need  for  the  admonition 
not  to 'forget  the  love  of  strangers.''    To  entertain  them  was  not 
merely  a  virtue ;   in   the    Hellenist   dispersion   it  was   a  religious 
necessity.     And  by  such  means  not  a  few  whom  they  would  regard 
as  *  heavenly  messengers  '  might  be  welcomed.     From  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  know  with  what  eagerness  they  would  receive,  and 
vith  what  readiness  they  would  invite,  the  passing  Eabbi  or  teacher, 
who  came  &om  the  home  of  their  faith,  to  speak,  if  there  were  in 
them  a  word  of  comforting  exhortation  for  the  people.^     \Ve  can  'jtt<«"v- 
«arcely  doubt,  considering  the  state  of  things,  that  this  often  bore  ■o^'*"' 
on  'the  consolation  of  Israel.'     But,  indeed,  all  that  came   from  acu'iiilis 
Jemaalem,  all  that  helped  them  to  realise  their  living  connection 
*ith  it,  or  bound  it  more  closely,  was  precious.     '  Letters  out  of 
Jndaa,'  the  tidings  which  some  one  might  bring  on  his  return  from 
lestiTe  pilgrimage  or  busineBs  journey,  especially  about  anything 
woneded  with  that  gmnd  expectation — the  star  which  was  to  rise 
"o  the  Eastern  sky — would  soon  spread,  till  the  Jewish  pedlar  in  his 
"Mderingfl  had  carried  the  news  to  the  moat  distant  and  isolated 
itunsh  home,  where  he  might  find  a   Sabbatli-welcome  and  Sab- 
Wh-reet. 

'^'Gtr^  iaSSaar.'proscIytcBof  the  read  of  a  Eabbi  in  Rome,  Thodoa  (Then- 

f^  >  desif^nation  which  Bome  have  de-  dos  !),  wlio  Qourishefl  suveml  Kencrationa 

""Witrom  the  circumstance  that  OeotileB  before  Hillel,  for  reaBoiiH  which  the  paa- 

•m  not  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the  sage  itself  will  siipgest  to  the  student, 

"t^  Conrt,  but    more    likely  to   bo  At  the  time  of  Fliilo,  however,  Biich  in- 

^"^  to  sach  poBSBges  la  Ex.  n.  10;  stmctiooB  in   the  Synago^ex  at   Ronio 

fntiiv.  21  ;  xxiv.  1*.  were   a   long-cstabliahed  institution  (Ad 

'  Conip.  here  Taig.  Jon.  on  Judg.  v.  Caj.  p.  lOU). 

3,  i.   I  feci  more  hemtation  in  appealing  ■  ^Aaftrlo,  Hebr.  xUi.  2. 
lo  nch  puMgea  aa  Ber.  19  a,  where  we 
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BOOK  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  case.     And  yet,  when  the  Jew  stepped 

I  out  of  the  narrow  circle  which  he  had  drawn  around  him,  he  wa» 

confronted  on  every  side  by  Grecianism.     It  was  in  the  forum,  in 
the  market,  in  the  coimting-house,  in  the  street ;  in  all  that  he  saw, 
and  in  all  to  whom  he  spoke.     It  was  refined ;  it  was  elegant;  it 
was  profound ;  it  was  supren\ely  attractive.     He  might  resist,  but 
he  could  not  push  it  aside.     Even  in  resisting,  he  had  alreadj 
yielded  to  it.     For,  once  open  the  door  to  the  questions  which  it 
brought,  if  it  were  only  to  expel,  or  repel  them,  he  must  give  uf 
that  principle  of  simple   authority  on   which   traditionalism  as  a 
system  rested.     Hellenic  criticism  could  not  so  be  silenced,  nor  it» 
searching  light  be  extinguished  by  the  breath  of  a  Rabbi.    If  he 
attempted  this,  the  truth  would  not  only  be  worsted   before  it« 
enemies,  but  suffer  detriment  in  his  own  eyes.     He  must  meet 
argmnent  with  argument,  and  that  not  only  for  those  who  were 
without,  but  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  himself  of  what  he  believed. 
He  must  be  able  to  hold  it,  not  only  in  controversy  with  others, 
where  pride  might  bid  him  stand  fast,  but  in  that  much  more  serioo^ 
contest  within,  where  a  man  meets  the  old  adversary  alone  in  the 
secret  arena  of  his  own  mind,  and  has  to  sustain  that  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  in  which  he  is  uncheered  by  outward  help.     But  why 
should  he  shrink  from  the  contest,  when  he  was  sure  that  his  W8» 
Divine  truth,  and  that  therefore  victory  must  be  on  his  side  ?    As  ui 
our  modem  conflicts  against  the  onesided  inferences  from  physical 
investigations  we  are  wont  to  say  that  the  truths  of  nature  canno*' 
contradict  those  of  revelation — both  being  of  God — and  as  we  sX^ 
apt  to  regard  as  truths  of  nature  what  sometimes  are  only  dedil^^ 
tions  from  partially  ascertained  facts,  and  as  truths  of  revelatio*^ 
what,  after  all,  may  be  only  our  own  inferences,  somistimes  from  in^*" 
perfectly  apprehended  premisses,  so  the  Hellenist  would  seek  to  co^^' 
ciliate  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  with  those  others  which, 
thought,  he  recognised  in  Hellenism.     But  what  were  the  truths 
Di\ine  revelation?      Was   it   only  the   substance  of  Scripture, 
also  its  form — the  truth  itself  which  was  conveved,  or  the  mann< 
in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  Jews  ;  or,  if  both,  then  did  the 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  ?     On  the  answer  to  these  que^ 
tions  would  depend  how  little  or  how  much  he  would  *  hellenise.' 

One  thing  at  any  rate  was  quite  certain.     The  Old  Testamen' 
leastwise,  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  directly  and  wholly  from  God 
and  if  so,  then  its  form  also — its  letter — must  be  authentic  anc:^ 
authoritative.     Thus  much  on  the  surface,  and  for  all.     But  th^ 
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student  must  search  deeper  into  it,  Mb  senseB,  as  it  were,  quickened 
by  Greek  criticism ;  he  must   '  meditate '   and  penetrate  into  the 
Divine  mysteries.     The  Palestinian  searched  into  them,  and  the 
result  was  the  Midraah,     But,  whichever  of  his  methods  he  had 
applied — ^the  Peehai,  or  simple  criticism  of  the  words ;  the  Denisk,  or 
search  into  the   possible   application  of  the   text,  what  might  be 
*  txodden  out '  of  it ;  or  the  Sod,  the  hidden,  mystical,  supranatural 
bearing  of  the  words — it  was  still  only  the  Idter  of  the  text  that  had 
been  studied.     There  was,  indeed,  yet  another  understanding  of  the 
Scripture,  to  which  St.  Paul  directed  Ms   disciples;  the  spiritual 
bearing  of  its  spiritual  truths.     But  that  needed  another  quaUfica- 
tion,  and  tended  in  another  direction  from  those  of  which  the  Jewish 
fltodent   knew.      On  the   other   hand,  there   was   the   intellectual 
riew  of  the  Scriptures — their  philosophical  understanding,  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  the  results  of  Grecian  thought  aud  criticism,  and 
this  was  what  was  peculiarly  Hellenistic.     Apply  that  method,  and 
the  deeper  the  explorer  proceeded  in  his  search,  the  more  would  he 
feel  himself  alone,  far  from  the  outside  crowd  ;  but  the  brighter  alstj 
would  that  light  of  criticism,  which  he  carried,  shine  in  the  growing 
darkness,  or,  as  he  held  it  up,  would  the  precious  ore,  which  he 
laid  bare,  glitter  and   sparkle   with   a  thousand   varying   hues   of 
fanlliancy.     What  was  Jewish,  Palestinian,  individual,  concrete  in  the 
Sciiptores,  was  only  the  outside — true  in  itself,  but  notice  truth. 
'    There  were  depths  beneath.   Strip  these  stories  of  their  nationalities ; 
idealise  the  individuahsm  of  the  peraons  introduced,  and  ycfti  came 
'^■Kt  abstract  ideas  and  realities,  true  to  all  time  and  to  all  nations. 
Bat  Uiis  deep  symbolism  was  Pythagorean;   this  pre-existence  of 
"lew,  which  were  the  types  of  all  outward  actuality,  was  Platonism  ! 
woten  rays  in  them,  but  the  focus  of  truth  in  the  Scriptures.     Yet 
"lege  were  rays,  and  could  only  have  come  from  the  Sun.     All  truth 
"MofGod;  hence  theirs  must  have  been  of  that  origin.     Thenwere 
titt  sa^g  of  the  heathen  also  in  a  sense  God-taught,  and  God-teach- 
^t  or  inspiration,  was  rather  a  question  of  degree  than  of  kind  ! 

One  step  only  remained ;  and  that,  as  we  imagine,  if  not  the 
^«A,  yet,  as  we  reflect  upon  it,  that  which  in  practice  would  be 
"•"rt  readily  taken.  It  was  simply  to  advance  towards  Grecianism ; 
™ili[y  to  recognise  truth  in  the  results  of  Greek  thought.  There 
"that  within  ns,  name  it  mental  consciousness,  or  as  you  will,  which, 
™  nnbidden,  rises  to  answer  to  the  voice  of  intellectual  truth,  come 
vhettce  it  may,  just  as  conscience  answers  to  the  calls  of  moral  truth 
wdoty.     But  in  this  case  there  was  more.     There  was  the  mighty 
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spell  which  Greek  philosophy  exercised  on  all  kindred  minds,  and 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  Jewish  intellect  to  such  subtle,  if  not 
deep,  thinking.  And,  in  general,  and  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
because  penetrating  everywhere,  was  the  charm  of  Greek  literature, 
with  its  brilliancy ;  of  Greek  civilisation  and  culture,  with  their  polish 
and  attractiveness  ;  and  of  what,  in  one  word,  we  may  call  the  '  time- 
spirit,'  that  tyrannoSy  who  rules  all  in  their  thinking,  speaking, 
doing,  whether  they  list  or  not. 

Why,  his  sway  extended  even  to  Palestine  itself,  and  was  felt  in 
the  innermost  circle  of  the  most  exclusive  Rabbinism.     We  are  not 
here  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  very  language  spoken  in  Palestine 
came  to  be  very  largely  charged  with  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  words 
Hebraised,  since  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  new  circumstances, 
and  the  necessities  of  intercourse  with  the  dominant  or  resident 
foreigners.      Nor  is  it  requisite  to  point  out  how  impossible  it  wonM 
have  been,  in  presence  of  so  many  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
and  after  the  long  and  persistent  struggle  of  their  rulers  to  Grecianise 
Palestine,  nay,  even  in  view  of  so  many  magnificent  heathen  temples 
on  the  very  soil  of  Palestine,  to  exclude  all  knowledge  of,  or  con- 
tact with,  Grecianism.     But  not  to  be  able  to  exclude  was  to  have 
in  sight  the  dazzle  of  that  unknown,  which  as  such,  and  in  itseU^ 
must  have  had  peculiar  attractions  to  the  Jewish  mind.     It  needed 
stem  principle  to  repress  the  curiosity  thus  awakened.     When  * 
young  Rabbi,  Ben  Darruiy  asked  his  uncle  whether  he  might  no* 
study  Greek  philosophy,  since  he  had  mastered  the  *  Law '  in  eve^ 
aspect  of  it,  the  older  Rabbi  replied  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  L  3 
*  Go  and  search  what  is  the  hour  which  is  neither  of  the  day  nor 
the  night,  and  in  it  thou  mayest  study  Greek  philosophy.'* 
even  the  Jewish  Patriarch,  Gamaliel  II.,  who  may  have  sat  witl^ 
Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the  feet  of  his  grandfather,  was  said  to  have  busied 
himself  with  Greek,  as  he  certainly  held  liberal  views  on  many  point*^ 
connected  with  GrecianisDfi.      To  be  sure,  tradition  justified  him  gC^ 
the  ground  that  his  position  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  ruling 
powers,  and,  perhaps,  to  further  vindicate  him,  ascribed  similar  pur-^ 
suits  to  the  elder  Gamaliel,  although  groundlessly,  to  judge  from  the  - 
circumstance  that  he  was  so  impressed  even  with  the  wrong  of  pos- 
sessing a  Targum  on  Job  in  Aramaean,  that  he  had  it  buried  deep  in 
the  groimd. 

But  all  these  are  indications  of  a  tendency  existing.      How  wide 
it  must  have  spread,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  ban  had  to  be 
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proaoonced  on  all  who  studied  '  Greek  wisdom.'    One  of  the  greatest     chap. 
Babbia,  Elisha  ben  Abujah,  seems   to   have   been   actually  led  to        u 
apostac;  by  snch  studies.     True,  he  appears  as  the  *  Acker ' — the  ' 

*  other ' — in  Talmudic  writings,  whom  it  was  not  proper  even  to 
name.     Bnt  he  was  not  yet  an  apostate  from  the  Synagogue  when 
those  '  Greek  songs '  ever  flowed  from  his  lips ;  and  it  was  in  the  very 
Beth-ha-Midrash,  or  theological  academy,  that  a  multitude  of  Siphr6 
Minim  (heretical  books)  flew  from  his  breast,  where  they  had  lain  con- 
cealed.' Itmay beso,thattheeipression'tS'ipAr^ifomero8'(Homeric  |/"-^' 
writings),  which  occurs  not  only  in  the  Talmud*'  but  even  in  the  (-'"•g-is 
Mishnah,"  referred  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  religious  ^^'^^.f*^ 
or  semi-religiouB   Jewish    HelleniBtic   literature,  outside  even  the  =Yad.iT-« 
Apocrypha.'     But  its  occurrence  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Hel- 
lenists were  credited  with  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  that 
through  them,  if  not  more  directly,  the  Palestinians  had  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

This  sketch  will  prepare  us  for  a  rapid  survey  of  that  Hellenistic 
literatore  which  Judiea  so  much  dreaded.  Its  importance,  not  only 
to  the  Hellenists  but  to  the  world  at  large,  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 
Rrst  and  foremost,  we  have  here  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  venerable  not  only  as  the  oldest,  but  as  that  which  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  held  the  place  of  our  '  Authorised  Version,'  and  as 
snch  is  so  often,  although  freely,  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  the  people's  Bible, 
not  merely  among  the  Hellenists,  but  in  GaHlee,  and  even  in  Judsea. 
It  was  not  only,  as  already  explained,  that  Hebrew  was  no  longer 
the  *  rnlgar  tongue '  in  Palestine,  and  that  written  Targumim  were 
prohibited.  But  most,  if  not  all,  would  understand  the  Greek ;  it 
EXii^t  be  quoted  in  intercourse  with  Hellenist  brethren  or  with  the 
Oentiles ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  equally,  if  not  more  important,  it 
wa.s  the  most  readily  procurable.  From  the  extreme  laboiu-  and 
care  bestowed  on  them,  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were 
e;nonnously  dear,  as  we  infer  from  a  curious  Talmudical  notice,*  where  notttjjn 
a  common  woollen  wrap,  which  of  course  was  very  cheap,  a  copy  of  and » 
tile  Pealms,  of  Job,  and  torn  pieces  from  Proverbs,  are  together  valued 

'  iocording  to  ffamlmrgtr  (Beal-Eii-  simply   to   Homeiic   lileratare.     Of   Ihc 

crcl,  for  Bibel  a.  Talmnd,  vot.  ii.  pp.  38.  two  extremes,  the  fonner  embodies  the   « 

^).tbe  expreeion  Siphri  /fomeriu  ap.  more  coircGt  view.     But  see  Uie  subject 

ptie*  «iclaiivelj    t*    Ihe    Jndieo-Alex-  discosweil   in   Lery,  Neuhebr.   u.  Child, 

•wriw  heretical    writing* ;    according  Worierb.,  vol.  i.  p.  476  a  and  b. 
"  ^vtt  (Konon   d.   A.  Test.    p.    98), 
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at  five  miiiahs — say,  about  19^  Although  this  notice  dates  from 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cost  of  Hebrew 
Biblical  MSS.  was  much  lower  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  This  would,  of 
course,  put  their  itossession  well  nigh  out  of  common  reach.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  Greek 
manuscripts  from  what  we  know  of  the  price  of  books  in  fiome  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  Hundreds  of  slaves  were  there  engaged 
copying  what  one  dictated.  The  result  was  not  only  the  publicatioo 
of  as  large  editions  as  in  our  days,  but  their  production  at  only  about 
double  the  cost  of  what  are  now  known  as 'cheap'  or  'people's 
editions.'  Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  compute,  that  as  much 
matter  as  would  cover  sixteen  i»ages  of  small  print  might,  in  such 
eases,  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  sixpence,  and  in  that  ratio.'  Ao 
cordingly,  manuscripts  in  Greek  or  Latin,  although  often  incorrect, 
must  have  been  easily  attainable,  and  this  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  making  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
'people's  Bible.'* 

The  Greek  version,  like  the  Targum  of  the  Palestinians,  originated, 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  felt  national  want  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenists,  who  as  a  body  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  Hence  we  find 
notices  of  very  early  Greek  versions  of  at  least  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.' But  this,  of  course,  could  not  suffice.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  existed,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
students,  specially  in  Alexandria,  which  liad  so  large  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation, to  know  the  sacred  books  on  which  the  religion  and  history  of 
Israel  were  founded.  Even  more  than  this,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  literary  tastes  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies  (successors  in 
Egypt  of  Alexander  the  Great),  and  the  exceptional  favour  which 
the  Jews  for  a  time  enjoyed,  Ptolemy  I.  (Lagi)  was  a  great  patron 
of  study.  He  projected  the  Museum  in  Alexandria,  which  was  a 
home  for  literature  and  study,  and  founded  tlie  great  library.  In 
these  undertakings  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  his  chief  adviser.  The 
tastes  of  the  first  Ptolemy  were  inherited  by  his  son  Ptolemy  II. 
-  (Philadelplms),  who  had  for  two  years  been  co-regent.'  In  fact, 
ultimately  that  monarch  became  literally  book-mad,  and  the  sunje 
spent  on  rare  MSS.,  which  too  often  proved  spurious,  almost  pass 

'  Comp.   FricdlaHd&r,   SitWng.  Boms,  land. 

voL  iii.  p.  315.  '  Arittobuliis  hi  Euseb.  Pnepar.  Evaag. 

•  To  thcue  caiwps  there  slionW  iierliaps  ii.  11;   xiii.    12.    Tim  lionbta  raised  by 

be    aii<1ed     tlie   attempt    to    introdncQ  I£iidj/  against  this  tostimouy  liave  been 

Gredanism  bf  forcu  into  J^cstine,  the  genetall.v  repailiatc-d  by  critics  since  the 

uoiutequenccs  which  it  may  liavc  left,  and  treatise  by  t'otieiiaer  iiyiatr.  <\e  Atiatoh, 

the  existence  of  a  Urecian  party  in  the  Jad.). 
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ttefit'L  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  of  these  mouarchs, 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetea).  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
these  nkonarchs  had  not  sought  to  emich  their  library  with  an 
authentic  rendering  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  or  not  encouraged 
such  a  translation. 

These  circumstaDces  will  account  for  the  different  elements  which 
*e  can  trace  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  explain 
the  historical,  or  rather  legendary,  notices  which  we  have  of  its 
composition.     To  begin  with  the  latter.     JosephuB  has  preserved 
trhat,  DO  doubt  in  its  present  form,  is  a  spurious  letter  from  one 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,'  in  which  we  are  told  how,  by 
t2ae  advice  of  his  librarian  (?),  Demetrius  Plialereus,  Ptolemy  II.  had 
scat  by  him  (Aristeas)  and  another  officer,  a  letter,  with  rich  pre- 
sents, to  Eleazar,  the  High-Priest  at  Jerusalem ;  who  in  turn  had 
s*iXeeted  seventy-two  translators  (six  out  of  each  tribe),  and  furnished 
tt»^«in  with  a  most  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament,     The 
letter  then  gives  further  details  of  their  splendid  reception  at  the 
EI.Syptian  court,  and  of  their  sojourn  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  where 
tli^y  accomplished   their   work   in    seventy-two   days,   when   they 
le-*  umed  to  Jerusalem   laden  with  rich  presents,  their  translation 
h^'v-ing  received  the  formal   approval  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  at 
Alexandria.     From  this  account  we  may  at  least  derive  as  historical 
tli^se  facts :   that  the  Pentateuch — for  to  it  only  the  testimony 
refers — was  translated  into  Greek,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  in  the  reign,  and  under  the  patronage — if  not  hy  commis- 
"ton — of  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus).*  With  this  the  Jewish  accounts 
»gt*e,  which   describe   the   translation   of  the   Pentateuch   under 
Ptolemy — the  Jerusalem  Talmud*  in  a  simpler  narrative,  the  Babylo-  ■ 
nian*  with  additions  apparentlyderivedfrom  the  Alexandrian  legends;  '■ 
tte   former  expressly  noting  thirteen,  the  latter  marking  fifteen, 
"•"iationa  from  the  original  text.' 

'  Conp.  Joseptii  Opera,  ed.  Haver-  tion  in  fact  has  of  late  been  rcct^iiiBcil 
^P,  VOL  ii.  App.  pp.  103-132.  The  by  wcU  nigh  aU  oriticB,  though  the  letter 
"**■  tad  moMt  critit^  edition  of  this  itself  is  paeudonymic,  and  full  of  fabulous 
ttter  i>  by  Prof.  M.  Schmidt,  in  Men'      details. 

t^^v.  L  pp.   262-310.      The   story   is  '  This  h  nliio  otherwise  attested.    See 

■""•Hi  in  Jot.  Ant.  xii.  3.  2 ;  Ag.  Ap.  ii.  JMi,  Lelirb.  d.  hist.  kr.  Einl.  d.  A.  T., 
';■'**«»,  de  Vita  Mo»H^  lib.  ii.  §  6-7.      p.  661,  note  6, 

""  citiacts  are   most   fully    given    in  '  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute 

^"<t.  Piapar.  EvanR.  Some  of  the  the  view  ot  Tychsen,  Jott  (Gesch,  d. 
'■Uien  ^ve  (be  story,  with  additional  Jiidenth.),  and  others,  that  the  Jewish 
***'elli«lunent».  It  was  first  critically  writers  only  wrote  down  for  Ptolemy 
"Win  qoention  by  i/orfp  (Contia  His-  the  Hebrew  words,  in  Greek  letten". 
''"^AiistesedeLXX.  interpret,  disaort.  But  the  woni  303  cannot  possibly  bear 
^^^''^  ISSG),  and  has  since  been  generally  that  meaniniE  in  tliis  connection,  Comp. 
'*S*)dedat  legendary.     But  it«  founda-      also  yrankel,  Vorstudien,  p.  31. 
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The  Pentateuch  once  translated,  whether  by  one,  or  more  likely 
by  several  persons,^  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
naturally  soon  receive  the  same  treatment.     They  were  evidently 
done  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  possessed  very  diflFerent  qualifica- 
tions for  their  work — the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  having 
been  so  defective,  that  in  its  place  another  by  Theodotion  was  after- 
wards substituted.     The  version,  as  a  whole,  bears  the  name  of  the 
LXX. — as  some  have  supposed  from  the  ninnber  of  its  translators  ac- 
cording to  Aristeas'  accounts-only  that  in  that  case  it  should  have  been 
seventy-two ;  or  from  the  approval  of  the  Alexandrian  Sanhedrin  ^ — 
although  in  that  case  it  should  have  been  seventy-one ;  or  perhaps  be- 
cause, in  the  popular  idea,  the  number  of  the  Gentile  nations,  of  which 
the  Greek  ( Japheth)  was  regarded  as  typical,  was  seventy.    We  have, 
however,  one  fixed  date  by  which  to  compute  the  completion  of  thi» 
translation.    From  the  prologue  to  the  Apocryphal  *  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,'  we  learn  that  in  his  days  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ira» 
closed ;  and  that  on  his  arrival,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,'  in  Egypt> 
which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Euergetes,  he  found  the  so-called 
LXX.  version  completed,  wheii  he  set  himself  to  a  similar  translatioi*^ 
of  the  Hebrew  work  of  liis  grandfather.     But  in  the  50th  chapter  o* 
that  work  we  have  a  description  of  the  High-Priest  Simon,  which 
evidently  written  by  an  eye-witness.   We  have  therefore  as  one  ter^^ 
the  j:>ontificate  of  Simon,  during  which  the  earlier  Jesus  lived ; 
as  the  other,  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  in  which  the  grandson  was 
Alexandria.     Now,  although  there  were  two  High-Priests  who  bo: 
the  name  Simon,  and  two  Egyptian  kings  with  the  surname  Euergetc 
yet  on  purely  historical  grounds,  and  apart  from  critical  prejudice 
we  conclude  that  the  Simon  of  Ecclus.  4.  was  Simon  I.,  the  Just,  o: 
of  the  greatest  names  in  Jewish  traditional  history ;  and  similar! 
that  the  Euergetes  of  the  younger  Jesus  was  the  first  of  that  nam 
or  Ptolemy  III.,  who  reigned  from  247  to  221  B.C.*     In  his  rei 


*  Acconling  to  Sopher.  i.  8,  by  five 
persons,  but  tliat  seems  a  round  number 
to  corresjwnd  to  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Frankel  (Uelwrd.  Einfi.  d.  palast.  Exep.) 
labours,  however,  to  show  in  detail  the 
differences  between  the  different  trans- 
lators. But  his  criticism  is  often  strained, 
and  the  solution  of  the  question  is  ap- 
parently impossible. 

*  JWd  would  liave  it,  *thc  Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin  1  * 

*  But  the  expression  has  also  been 
refcrreil  to  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
reigpn  of  Etiergete$, 


*  To  my  mind,  at  least,  the  historic^^ 
eWdence,  apart  from  critical  considc 
tions,  seems  very  strong.   Modem  writ 
on  the  other  side  have  confessedly  beei 
infiucnced  by  the  consideration  that 
earlier  date  of  the  Book  of  Sirach  woulP 
also  involve  a  much  earlier  date  for  thes^ 
close  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  than  they  are  dis— -^ 
pose<l  to  admit.   More  espeoially  would  it-^ 
bear  on  the   question  of  the    so-oalleil  --- 
<  Maccabean  Psalms,'  and  the  anthorsbip  " 
and  date  of  the  Book  of  DanieL   But  his- 
torical questions  shoidd  be  treated  inde- 
pendently of  critical  prejudices.     Winer 
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therefore,  we  must  regard  the  LXX.  version  ae,  at  least  substantially,     chap. 
completed.  ^^ 

From  this  it  would,  of  course,  follow  that  the  CanoD  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  then  practically  fixed  in  Palestine.'  That  Canon  was 
accepted  by  the  Alexandrian  translators,  although  the  more  loose 
views  of  the  Hellenists  on  '  inspiration,'  and  the  absence  of  that  close 
watchfulness  exercised  over  the  text  in  Palestine,  led  to  additions 
and  alterations,  and  ultimately  even  to  the  admission  of  the 
Apocrypha  into  the  Grreek  Bible.  Unlike  the  Hebrew  arrangement 
of  the  text  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,'  and  the  (sacred)  Writings,  or 
Hagiographa,  the  LXX.  arrange  them  into  the  historical,  prophetical, 
and  poetic  books,  and  count  twenty-two,  after  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
instead  of  twenty-four,  as  the  Hebrews.  But  perhajis  both  these 
may  have  been  later  arrangements,  since  Philo  evidently  knew  the 
Jewish  order  of  the  books."  TMiat  text  the  translators  may  have  -iievita 
used,  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  diflfers  in  almost  innumerable  js" 
instances  from  our  own,  though  the  more  important  de^'iations  are 
comparatively  few.*  In  the  great  majority  of  the  lesser  variations' 
our  Hebrew  must  be  regarded  aa  the  correct  text.' 

Putting  aside  clerical  mistakes  and  misreadings,  and  making 
allowance  for  errors  of  translation,  ignorance,  and  haste,  we  note 
CT^trtain  outstanding  facts  as  characteristic  of  the  Greek  version.  It 
tT^ars  evident  marks  of  its  origin  in  Egypt  in  its  use  of  Egyptian 
wv'^rds  and  references,  and  equally  evident  traces  of  its  Jewish  com- 
|XPeition.  By  the  side  of  slavish  and  fiilse  literalism  there  is  great 
Li  berty,  if  not  licence,  in  handling  the  original ;  gross  mistakes  occur 
BkiX«i^  with  happy  renderings  of  very  difficult  passages,  suggesting 


(XSIU.  Kealworterb.  i.  p.  665),  and  othen 
%X±«i  him,  admit  that  the  Simon  of 
K<5dia.  ch.  L  was  indeed  Simon  rlie  Just, 
(^-^>  bat  maintain  that  the  Eiie^ctes  of 
'"o  Prologno  wBH  the  second  of  that 
^^Wie.  Ptolemj-  VII.,  popularly  nicknam- 
^SlieiKetes.  Comp.  the  remarks  of 
^*'*tucAe  on  this  view  in  the  Kanget. 
*^?.  Handb.  z.  d.  Apokr.  6tc   Lief.  p. 

Comp.  here,  besides  the  paivAges 
9"oW  in  the  prcrioiw  not*,  Baba  B.  13 
**«114  t;  tot  the  cessotion  of  rcvela- 
^n  in  the  Haccabean  period,  1  Jlacc.  Iv. 
^ii.27;  3iv.41i  and,  in  general,  for 
™*  Jewish  Tiew  on  the  subject  at  the 
">«  of  Christ,  Jb*.  Ag.  Ap.  i.  8. 

Jxla-wr:  Josh.,  Judft.,  t  and  2  Ham., 
'  Wd  2  Kings.    PaiterUfr :  Major :  la.. 


Jer.,   and   Eiek. ;    and  the   Minor  Pro- 

•  Tliey  occur  chiefly  in  1  Kings,  the 
books  of  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Jeremiah, 
and  Daniel.  In  the  Pentateuch  we  find 
them  only  in  four  passages  in  the  Book  ot 
Esodos. 

*  There  is  also  a  curious  correspondence 
between  the  fiamaritan  verrion  ot  the 
Pentateuch  and  tliat  of  the  LXX.,  whicli 
in  no  leas  tlian  about  2,000  passages  agree 
a,"  against  our  Hebrew,  although  in  other 
instances  the  Greek  teit  either  agrees 
witli  the  Hebrew  against  the  Samaritan, 
or  else  is  independent  of  both.  On  the 
connection  between  Samaritan  literature 
and  Hellenism  there  are  some  very  inte- 
resting notices  in  Frendentlial,  Hetl.  Stud, 
pp.  82-103.  130-136,  186  kc. 
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the  aid  of  some  able  Hcholarx.  Distinct  Jewisli  elements  are  un- 
deniably there,  which  can  ouly  he  explained  by  reference  to  Jewish 
■  tradition,  although  they  are  much  fewer  than  some  critics  have 
EupiK>sed.'  Tliiswe  can  easily  understand,  since  only  those  traditions 
wonld  iind  a  place  which  at  that  early  time  were  not  only  received, 
but  in  general  circulation.  The  distinctively  Grecian  elements, 
however,  are  at  present  of  chief  interest  to  us.  They  consist  of 
allusions  to  Greek  mythological  terms,  and  adaptations  of  Greek  phi- 
losophical ideas.  However  few,*  even  one  well-authenticated  instance 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  others,  and  in  general  give  to  the  version 
the  character  of  Jewish  Hellenising.  In  the  same  class  we  reckon 
what  constitutes  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  LXX.  version, 
which,  for  want  of  better  terms,  we  would  designate  as  rationalistic 
and  ai)ologetic.  Difficulties — or  wliat  seemed  such — are  removed  by 
the  most  bold  methods,  and  by  free  handling  of  the  text ;  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  often  very  unsatisfactorily.  More  es[>ecially  a 
strenuous  effort  is  made  to  banish  all  ant hropomor[)h isms,  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  the  Deity.  The  suijerficial  observer  mig^ht 
be  temjited  to  regard  this  as  not  strictly  Hellenistic,  since  the  same 
may  be  noted,  and  indeed  is  much  more  consistently  carried  out,  in 
the  Targum  of  OnkeloH.  Perhajw  sucli  alterations  had  even  been 
introduced  into  the  Hebrew  test  itself.*  But  there  is  this  vital 
difference  between  Palestinian  ism  and  Alexandrian  i  Hm,  that^  broadly 
s)ieakiug,  the  Hebrew  avoidance  of  anthroi>omoq)hisms  depends  on 
objective  ^theological  and  dogmatic — the  Hellenistic  on  subjective 
— jihilosophical  and  ajmlogetic — grounds.  I'he  Hebrew  avoids  them 
as   he  does  what  seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 


'  Tlic  oitravneant  cojopiitatioos  in 
this  respect  of  Fraitiet  (boUi  in  his  work, 
Uebor  d.  Eiofl.  li,  Falast.  Ezeg.,  and 
nlso  in  t.he  Vorstuil.  z.  Kept.  pp.  189-1'Jl) 
have  been  rectilicil  by  llrr^eld  (descb. 
il.  Vol.  int.  vo3.  iii.),  wlio,  perhaps,  goes  to 
the  other  eitreniE:.  Heirfeld  (pp.  BtS- 
560)  a<linit« — and  even  tliis  with  hesita- 
tion — of  only  six  rlistinct  refercnceH  to 
Halttclinlh  in  tlie  following  pawages  in 
the  I.,XX. :  Gen.  ix.  i;  zxxii.  Z2;  Lev. 
xii.  19  i  xxiv.  7  ;  Ucat.  xiv.  6 ;  ii\i.  13. 
Ah  Instances  of  Haggnilali  wc  may  men- 
tion the  renderin|i!H  in  Oen.  v.  iJ4  and 
Ex.  X.  23. 

'  Jhihiu  and  OJriirer  liave  in  thia 
respect  gone  to  the  same  extreme  an 
Jfranluil  on  the  Jewish  side.  Ihit  even 
Siegfried  (I'hilo  v.  Alex.  p.  B)  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  LXX.  rendering,  4  >t  1^ 


i)r  iiparot  Ka]  iiatT<urin6airret  (Qen.  i.  2), 
bears  undeniable  mark  oE  Oreciaii  phllo- 
Miphiu  views.  And  certainly  this  is  not 
tlie  sole  instunct!  t>f  the  kind. 

■  Ah  in  the  Hi-ca1]e<l  ■  Thiihaug  Sh- 
jtfaW«,'or  'emendations  of  the  scribes.* 
Comp.  here  generally  the  investigations 
of  f/eiger  (Urschrift  ii.  Uebersot*.  A. 
Ilibel).  Uut  these,  liuwever  learned  and 
ingenious,  ruiuire.  like  so  many  of  the 
dicta  oC  modem  Jewish  uriticism,  to  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  canliun,  and  in 
each  caw  subjected  U>  freitli  examination, 
since  so  large  a  proportion  ot  their  writ- 
ings arc  what  is  best  deeigmited  bj  the 
German  TfiutrHz-SckrifteR,  and  thcdr  in- 
ferences TondtHi-SekliUte.  Hut  the  oritia 
and  the  historian  should  have  no  Wem- 
ffniu— «xccpt  towards  sim[:le  fact  and 
historical  tnith. 
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Biblical  heroes  and  of  Israel.     'Great  is  the  jiower  of  the  prophets,'     ch4P. 
he  writes,  *  who  liken  the  Creator  to  the  creature  ; '  or  else  '  '  a  thing        " 
is  written  only  to  break  it  to  the  ear ' — to  adapt  it  to  our  human  .  Miwhiiw 
modes  of  aiieaking  and  understanding ;  and  again,**  the  '  words  of  the  "^^J^^ 
Thorah  are  like  the  speech  of  the  children  of  men.'     But  for  this 
very  purpose  the  words  of  Scripture  may  be  presented  in  another 
form,  if  need  be  even  modified,  so  as  to  obviate  possible  misunder- 
standing, or  dogmatic  error.     The  Alexandrians  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  but  from  an  opposite  direction.     They  had  not  theo- 
logical but  philosophical  axioms  in  their  minds — truths  which  the 
highest  truth  could  not,  and,  as  they  held,  did  not  contravene.  Only 
dig  deeper ;  get  beyond  the  letter  to  that  to  which  it  pointed  ;  divest 
abstract  truth  of  its  concrete,  national,  Judaistic  envelope — penetrate 
through  the  dim  porch  into  the  temple,  and  you  were  siurounded  by 
a  blaze  of  light,  of  which,  as  its  portals  had  been  thrown  oi>en,  single 
rays  had  fallen  into  the  night  of  heathendom.     And  so  the  truth 
vould  appear  glorious — more  than  rindicateil  in  their  own  sight, 
triumphant  in  that  of  others ! 

In  such  manner  the  LXX.  version  became  really  the  people's  Bible 
to  that  large  Jewish  world  through  which  Christianity  was  afterwards 
<o  address  itself  to  mankind.  It  was  part  of  the  case,  that  tliia  trans- 
lation should  be  regarded  by  the  Hellenists  as  inspired  like  the 
original.  Otherwise  it  would  hiive  been  impossible  to  make  final 
fxppeal  to  the  very  words  of  the  Greek ;  still  less,  to  find  in  them  a 
x^iyetical  and  allegorical  meaning.  Only  that  we  must  not  regard 
^-heir  views  of  inspiration — except  as  applying  to  Moses,  and  even 
•fcien  only  partially — as  identical  with  ours.  To  tiieir  minds  inspi- 
xraition  differed  quantitatively,  not  qualitatively,  from  what  the  rapt 
e**)iil  might  at  anytime  experience,  so  that  even  heathen  philosophers 
X^^ight  ultimately  be  regarded  as  at  times  inspired.  So  iai  as  the 
■version  of  the  Bible  was  concerned  (and  probably  on  like  grounds) 
tfimilar  views  obtained  at  a  later  period  even  in  Hebrew  circles, 
^""Iiere  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch 
l^sd  been  originally  Bj>oken  to  Moses  on  Sinai,"  though  afterwards  'S(d.i7&; 
forgotten,  till  restored  and  re-introdueed.*  "sieg.ia 

Whether  or  not  the  LXX.  was  read  in  the  Hellenist  Synagogues, 
•"d   the  worship  conducted,  wholly  or  partly,  in  Greek,  must  be 
"•itter  of  conjecture.     We  find,  however,  a  significant  notice'  to  J/'J"^''" 
tlie  effect  that  among  those  who  spoke  a  barbarous  language  (not  Krotp.  ja« 
Hebrew — the  term  referring  specially  to  Greek),  it  was  the  custom 
fct  one  person  to  read  the  whole  Paraskah  (or  lesson  for  the  day). 
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while  among  tlie  Hebrew-speaking  Jews  this  was  done  by  seven 
persons,  successively  called  u\).  This  seems  to  imply  that  either 
the  Greek  text  alone  was  read,  or  that  it  followed  a  Hebrew  reading, 
like  the  Targum  of  the  Easterns.  More  probably,  however,  the 
former  would  be  the  case,  since  both  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and 
persons  qualified  to  read  them,  would  be  difficult  to  procure.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  the  Greek  Scriptures  were  authoritatively 
acknowledged  in  Palestine,'  and  that  the  ordinary  daily  prayers 
might  be  said  in  Greek.^  The  LXX.  deserved  this  distinction  from 
its  general  faithfulness — at  least,  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch — ^and 
from  its  jireservation  of  ancient  doctrine.  Thus,  without  further 
referring  to  its  full  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  Angels 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  xxxiii.  2),  we  specially  mark  that  it  preserved 
the  Messianic  rendering  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Numb.  xxiv.  7,  17, 
23,  bringing  us  evidence  of  what  had  been  the  generally  received 
view  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  must 
have  been  on  tlie  ground  of  the  use  made  of  the  LXX.  in  argument, 
that  later  voices  in  the  Synagogue  declared  this  version  to  have 
been  as  great  a  calamity  to  Israel  as  the  making  of  the  golden  calf,' 
and  tliat  its  completion  had  been  followed  by  the  terrible  omen  of 
an  eclipse,  that  lasted  three  days.^  For  the  Rabbis  declared  that 
u\K>n  investigation  it  had  been  found  tliat  the  Thorah  could  be 
adequately  translated  only  into  Greek,  and  they  are  most  extrava- 
gant in  tlieir  praise  of  the  Greek  version  of  AhylaSj  or  Aquila,  the 
l)roselyte,  which  was  made  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  LXX.* 
But  in  Egypt  the  anniversary  of  the  com2)letion  of  the  LXX.  wns 
celebrated  by  a  feast  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  which  ultimately 
even  heathens  seem  to  have  taken  jxart.*^ 


*  Meg.  i.  8.  It  Ls,  however,  fair  to 
confess  strong  doubt,  on  my  part, 
whether  this  pas-^age  may  not  refer  to  the 
( J  reek  tran.Mlation  of  Akylas.  At  tlie 
same  time  it  simply  speaks  of  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek.  And  before  the  version 
of  Acjuila  the  LXX.  alone  held  that  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  daring  modem 
Jewish  i)crver8ions  of  history  to  identify 
this  Akylas,  who  flourished  about  130 
after  Clirist,  with  the  Aquila  of  the  Book 
of  Acts.  It  wants  even  the  excuse  of  a 
colourable  jKirversion  of  the  confused 
story  about  Akylas,  which  Epiphaniuf, 
who  is  so  generally  inaccurate,  gives  in 


l)e  Pond,  et  Mensur.  c.  xiv. 

»  The  •  Shcraa  *  (Jewish  creed)  with  its 
collects,  the  eighteen  *  benedictions,'  and 
*  the  grace  at  meat.'  A  lat<jr  Rabbi  vindi- 
ciited  the  use  of  the  *  Shema '  in  Greek 
by  the  argimient  that  the  word  Skrmuk 
meant  not  only  *Hear,'  but  also  •  un- 
derstand *  (Jer.  Sotah  vii.  1).  Comp.  Sotah 
vii.  1,  2.  In  Ber.  40  J,  it  is  said  that 
the  Parasliah  connected  with  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery,  the  prayer  and 
confession  at  the  bringing  of  the  tithen, 
and  the  various  beneclictions  over  food, 
may  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
any  other  languages. 


APOCRYPHAL  UTEILATUBE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OLD  FATTR  FREPARINa  FOE  THE  KEW — DETELOPUENT  OF  HSLLESIST 
THEOLOOT  :  TEE  APOCRYPHA,  ARISTEAB,  ARISTOBULUS,  AND  THE  P8EUD- 
EFIGKAPHIC  WRITINGS. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  may  be  regarded 
IB  the  starting-point  of  Hellenism.     It  rendered  possible  the  hope 
that  what  in  its  original  form  had  been  confined  to  the  few,  might   . 
become  accessible  to  the  world  at  large,'     But  much  jet  remained  .. 
to  be  done.     If  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  brought   " 
near  to  the  Grecian  world  of  thought,  the  latter  had  still  to  b«' 
biought  near  to  Judaism.     Some  intermediate  stage  must  be  found ; 
s£»oie  common  ground  on  which  the  two  might  meet ;  some  original 
kxjidredneas  of  spirit  to   which  their  later  divergences   might  be 
(Serried  back,  and  where  they  might  finally  l>e  reconciled.     As  the 
Sx'St  attempt  in  this  direction — first  in  order,  if  not  always  in  time 

we  mark  the  so-called  Apocryphal  literature,  most  of  which  wax 

either  written  in  Greek,  or  is  the  product  of  Hellenising  Jews.'     Its 

g-«=xieial  object  was  twofold.     First,  of  course,  it  was  apologetic — in- 

leMided  to  fill  gaps  in  Jewish  history  or  thought,  but  especially  to 

6t  r«iigthen  the  Jewish  mind  against  attacks  from  without,  and  gene- 

ra.lly  to  extol  the  dignity  of  Israel.     Tlius,  more  withering  sarcasm 

could  scarcely  be  jxiured  on  heathenism  than  in  the  apocryphal  Bfory 

of   '  Bel  and  the  Dragon,'  or  in  the  so-called  '  Epistle  of  Jeremy,' 

*ith  which  the  Book  of  '  Baruch '  closes.     The  same  strain,  only  in 

more  lofty  tones,  resounds  through  the  Book  of  the  '  Wisdom  of 

Solomon,' "  along  with  the  constantly  implied  contrast  between  the  ■ 

righteoDs,  or  Israel,  and  sinners,  or  the  heathen.     But  the   neit 

ol^ect  was  to  show  that  the  deeper  and  purer  thinking  of  heathenism 

ii*  its  highest  jjhilosophy  supported — nay,   in  Kome  respects,  was 

identical  with — the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Tnis,  of  course,  was  apologetic  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  also  pre- 

1*'^  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with    Greek    philosophy.      We 
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notice  this  especially  in  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
80  long  erroneously  attributed  to  Josephus,^  and  in  the  *  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.'  The  first  postulate  here  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of 
truth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  was  the  outcome  of  Wisdom — and 
Wisdom  was  the  revelation  of  God.  This  seems  already  implied  in 
so  thoroughly  Jewish  a  book  as  that  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.*  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  alliance  with  Eiricureanism,  which  was  at 
the  opi)osite  pole  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  brilliancy  of 
Plato's  si>eculations  would  charm,  while  the  stem  self-abnegation  of 
Stoicism  would  prove  almost  equally  attractive.  The  one  would 
show  why  they  believed,  the  other  why  they  lived,  as  they  did. 
Thus  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  would  find  a  rational  basis  in 
the  ontology  of  Plato,  and  its  ethics  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  line  of  argument  which  Josephus 
follows  in  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  Against  Apion.'*  This,  then, 
was  an  unassailable  position  to  take  :  contempt  jwured  on  heathen- 
ism as  such,*  and  a  rational  philosophical  basis  for  Judaism.  They 
were  not  deep,  only  acute  thinkers,  these  Alexandrians,  and  the 
result  of  their  speculations  was  a  curious  Eclecticism,  in  which 
Platonism  and  Stoicism  are  found,  often  heterogeneously,side  by  side. 
Thus,  without  further  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  Jewish  Stoical  treatise  on  tlie  Stoical  theme  of  *  the 
supremacy  of  reason ' — the  proiK)sition,  stated  at  the  outset,  that 
*  pious  reason  bears  absolute  sway  over  tlie  jmssions,' being  illustrated 
by  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  mother  and  her 
seven  sons.*^  On  the  other  hand,  that  sublime  work,  the  *  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,'  contains  Platonic  and  Stoic  elements  * — chiefly  perhaps 
the  latter — the  two  occurring  side  by  side.  Thus  •  *  Wisdom,'  which 
is  so  concretely  presented  as  to  be  almost  hy^wstatised,'  is  first 
described  in  the  language  of  Stoicism,'  and  aften^ards  set  forth,  in 
that  of  Platonism,*  as  *  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God  ; '  as  *  a  pm« 
influence  flowing  fiom  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  ; '  *  the  brightness 
of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unsi>otted  mirror  of  the  ix)wer  of  God, 


*  It  is  printed  in  Havercamp's  edition 
of  Josephus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  497-620.  Tlie 
best  edition  is  in  Fritzttche^  Libri  Aiw- 
cn-phi  Vet.  Test.  (Lips.  1871). 

-  JCirald  ((iesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  626-632)  has  pven  a  j^lowin^  sketch 
of  it.  Ewald  rightly  says  that  its  (irecian 
elements  have  been  exaj7gcrate<l ;  bnt 
Jiucher  (Lehro  voni  Logics,  pp.  59-62) 
utterly  fails  in  denying  their  presence 
altogether. 


•  Compare  especially  ix.  1  ;  xviii.  14» 
16,  where  the  idea  of  vo^la  panes  into 
that  of  the  x^f.  Of  course  the  above 
remarks  are  not  intended  to  depreciate 
the  great  value  of  this  book,  alike  in 
itself,  and  in  its  practice  teaching,  in 
its  dear  enunciation  of  a  retribution 
as  awaiting  man,  and  in  its  Ituportant 
bearing  on  the  New  Testament  revelation 
of  the  Xiyos, 


HERETICAL  AND   '  OUTSIDE  '  BOOKS.  33 

Mid  the  image  of  His  goodness.     Similarly,  we  have  *  a  Stoical  enu-     chap. 
meration  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  temperance,  prudence,  justice,        m 
and  fortitude,  and  close  by  it  the  Platonic  idea  of  the  soul's  pre-  -inch. »ui." 
existence,^  and  of  earth  and  matter  pressing  it  down."     How  such  i[„„  „ 
views  would  point  in  the  direction  of  the  need  of  a  perfect  revelation  •« 
from  on  high,  as  in  the  Bible,  and  of  its  rational  possibility,  need  '   ' 
scarcely  be  shown. 

But  how  did  Eastern  Judaism  bear  itself  towards  this  Apocryphal 
literature  ?  We  find  it  described  by  a  term  which  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  our  *  Apocrypha,'  as  '  Sepharim  Oenuaim,' '  hidden  books,' 
i,e.,  either  such  whose  origin  was  hidden,  or,  more  likely,  books 
withdrawn  from  common  or  congregational  use.  Although  they 
were,  of  course,  carefoUy  distinguished  &om  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
Bs  not  being  sacred,  their  use  was  not  only  allowed,  but  many  of  them 
are  quoted  in  Talmudical  writings.'  In  this  respect  they  are  placed 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  the  so-called  Sepharim  Ckisonim, 
or  'outside  books,'  which  probably  included  both  the  products  of  a 
certain  class  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  and  the  SiphrS  Minim, 
or  writings  of  the  heretics.  Against  these  Rabhinism  can  scarcely 
find  terms  of  sufficient  violence,  even  debarring  from  share  in  the 
world  to  come  those  who  read  them.^  This,  not  only  because  they  'Emh-ieoi 
irere  used  in  controversy,  hut  because  their  secret  influence  on 
orthodox  Judaism  was  dreaded.  For  similar  reasons,  later  Judaism 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
S^hartTn  Gkizonvm,  But  their  influence  had  already  made  itself 
felt.  The  Apocrypha,  the  more  greedily  perused,  not  only  for  their 
glorification  of  Judaism,  but  that  they  were,  so  to  speak,  doubtful 
reading,  which  yet  afforded  a  glimpse  into  that  forbidden  Greek 
world,  opened  the  way  for  other  Hellenistic  literature,  of  which  un- 
■cknowledged  hut  frequent  traces  occur  in  Talmudical  writings.' 

To  those  who  thus  sought  to  weld  Grecian  thought  with  Hebrew 
revelation,  two  objects  would  naturally  present  themselves.  They 
most  try  to  connect  their  Greek  philosophers  with  the  Bible,  and 
ttiey  must  find  beneath  the  letter  of  Scripture  a  deeper  meaning, 
'Wch  would  accord  with  philosophic  truth.  So  far  an  the  text  of 
Smpture  was  concerned,  they  had  a  method  ready  to  hand.  Plato 
^  the  Stoic  school  had  busied   themselves   in  finding  a  deeper 

'  Ceitaio  Apocryphal  books  which  have      Imrger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-70. 
»f*  bwn  preserved  to  ns  are  also  men-  *  Comp.  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alei.  pp. 

•"Wi  In   Talmndical   writings,  among      275-299,  who,  liowevcr,  eiraggerates  tlie 
J*"  one,  •  The  roll  of  the  boilding  of  the      matter. 
'"lie.'  aJat,  lo9t  to  na  I    Comp.  iTdm- 
»ffl-I.  D 


THE  PEEPARATION  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 

aUfgorical  meaning,  sijecially  in  the  writ  ings  of  Homer,  By  applying 
it  to  mythical  stories,  or  to  the  popular  beliefs,  and  by  tracing  the 
supposed  symbolical  meaning  of  names,  numbers,  &c.,  it  became  ea^ 
to  prove  almost  anything,  or  to  extract  from  these  philosophical 
truths  ethical  principles,  and  even  the  later  results  of  natural  science.* 
Such  a  process  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  and  the 
results  alike  astounding  and  satisfactoiy,  since  as  they  could  not  be 
proved,  so  neither  could  they  be  disproved.  This  allegorical  method  * 
was  the  welcome  key  by  which  the  Hellenists  might  unlock  the 
hidden  treasury  of  Scripture.  In  point  of  fact,  we  find  it  applied  so 
early  as  in  the  '  Wisdom  of  Solomon.'' 

But  as  yet  Hellenism  had  scarcely  left  the  domain  of  sober  intei^ 
pretation.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.*  Here  the  wildest  symboUaui 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  High-Priest  Eleazar,  to  convince  Arifiteas 
and  his  fellow-ambassador  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  concerning 
food  had  not  only  a  political  reason — to  keep  Israel  separate  &oia 
impious  nations — and  a  sanitary  one,  but  chiefly  a  mystical  meaning*. 
The  birds  allowed  for  food  were  all  tame  and  pure,  and  (hey  fed  <m, 
com  or  vegetable  products,  the  opposite  being  the  case  with  those 
forbidden.  The  first  lesson  which  this  was  intended  to  teach  was, 
that  Israel  must  be  just,  and  not  seek  to  obtain  aught  from  others  by 
violence ;  but,  so  to  speak,  imitate  the  habits  of  those  birds  which 
were  allowed  them.  The  next  lesson  would  be,  that  each  must  leant 
to  govern  his  passions  and  inclinations.  Similarly,  the  direction 
about  cloven  hoofs  pointed  to  the  need  of  making  separation — that  is, 


'  Comp.  Sifgfried,  pp.  9-16 ;  ffart- 
mafm,  Enge  Verb,  d,  A.  Test,  mit  d.  N., 
pp.  668-ST2. 

'  This  is  M  be  carefnlly  diaCinguishcit 
from  the  tjpical  interpretation  and  from 
the  mystic^ — the  type  being  prophetic, 
the  myat^ty  spiritnEilly  nndergtood. 

*  Not  to  speak  of  such  aoander  inter- 
pietations  ae  that  of  the  braien  selpent 
(WUd.  xvi,  6,  7),  aod  of  the  Fall  (ii.  3^), 
or  of  the  view  presented  of  the  early 
history  of  the  chosen  race  in  ch.  i„  we 
may  mention  ae  instances  of  allegnrical 
interpretation  that  of  the  manna  <rvL 
20-28),  and  of  the  high-priestty  dress 
(zviii.  31),  to  which,  no  doubt,  otheia 
might  be  added.  But  I  cannot  find  snf- 
ficicnt  evidence  of  thU  allegorical  method 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
The  reaaoninfc  of  Ifaftmann  (u,  t.  pp. 
6IS-617)  seems  to  me  greoUy  strained. 


Of  the  eiist«ncc  of  all^orical  int«r- 
prelations  in  the  Synoptic  Oospels, 
or  of  any  connection  with  Helloninn, 
such  as  Harlmann,  Siegfried,  and  Im4- 
ner  (Oba.  ad  N.  T.  e  PhiL  Aloi.)  try  to 
put  into  them,  1  cannot,  on  exBinination, 
discover  a  shred  of  proof.  Similarity  of 
eipresjions,  or  even  of  tfaoogbt,  afford  no 
evidence  of  inwairi  connection.  Of  the 
Qospel  by  Ht.  John  we  shaU  speak  in 
Ihe  sequel.  In  the  Pauline  Gpistle»  we 
Ilnd.  as  might  be  expect«d,  some  alle- 
gorical  interpretations,  chiefly  in  thoM  to 
the  Connthians.  perhaps  owing  to  the 
connection  of  that  chnrch  with  ApoUoa. 
Comp.  here  1  Cor.  i*.  9;  i.  *  (Phflo, 
Quod  deter,  potion  iniud.  31) ;  2  Onr,  iji 
16:  Gal.  iv.  31.  Of  the  EpisUe  tm  tha 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  we  cannot 
here  speak. 
'  See  p,  26, 


ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATIONS. 

between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  about  chewing  the  cud  to  the  need 
of  remembering,  viz.  God  and  His  will.'     In  such  manner,  according 
to  Aristeas,  did  the  High  Priest  go  through  the  catalogue  of  things   " 
forbidden,  and  of  animals  to  be  sacrificed,  showing  from  their '  hidden 
meaning  *  the  msjeety  and  sanctity  of  the  Law.* 

This  was  an  important  line  to  take,  and  it  differed  in  principle 
fix>m  the  allegorical  method  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Jews.  Not  only 
the  Dorahe  ReshuTnoth,'  or  searchers  out  of  the  subtleties  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  their  indications,  but  even  the  ordinary  Haggadist  employed, 
indeed,  allegoric  interpretations.  Thereby  Alciba  vindicated  for  the 
*  Song  of  Songs '  its  place  in  the  Canon.  Did  not  Scripture  say ;  '  One 
thing  spake  Ckid,  twofold  is  what  I  heard,'  *  and  did  not  this  imply  a  • 
twofold  meaning ;  nay,  could  not  the  Thorah  be  explained  by  many 
different  methods  ?  *  What,  for  example,  was  the  water  which  Israel 
sought  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  bread  and  raiment  which  Jacob 
asked  in  Bethel,  but  the  Thorah  and  the  dignity  which  it  conferred  ? 
But  in  all  these,  and  innumerable  similar  instances,  the  allegorical 
interpretation  was  only  an  application  of  Scripture  for  homiletical 
purposes,  not  a  searching  into  a  rationale  beneath,  such  as  that  of 
the  Hellenists.  The  latter  the  Rabbis  would  have  utterly  repudiated, 
fill  their  express  principle  that  '  Scripture  goes  not  beyond  its  plain 
meaning.'  *  They  sternly  insisted,  that  we  ought  not  to  search  into 
tbe  ulterior  object  and  rationale  of  a  law,  but  simply  obey  it.  But 
it  was  this  very  rationale  of  the  Law  which  the  Alexandrians  sought 
to  find  onder  its  letter.     It  was  in  this  sense  that  Aristobulus,  a 


>  A  fdmilBT  ptiociple  applied  to  the 
prahibition  of  sach  species  as  the  moase 
or  the  weaael,  not  only  because  tbey 
deatiayed  eretTthing,  bat  because  tlie 
latter,  bom  ita  mode  of  conceiving  and 
teuing,  symbolised  listening  to  evil 
tdia,  mod  exaggerated,  lying,  or  nta- 
Moosqieech. 

'  Of  conne  this  method  is  constantly 
•dopted  by  Joeephos.  Comp.  (or  ei- 
•aife,Aiit.  iii.  1.6;  T.  7. 

'  Or  Danlu  Chamarotli,  searchers  of 
•"Urnlt  [«inin|i,rn 

'  The  seventy  languages  In  which  the 
1*»  «««  (apposed  to  have  been  written 
^•lem  Uoont  Ebal  (Sotah  viii.  G).  I 
<"<«it  help  feeling  this  may  in  part 
*^  lifer  to  the  vadons  modes  of  intcr- 
P^  Holy  Sciiptme,  and  that  there  Is 
aiO^on  to  this  in  Shabb.  88  b,  where 
"  tiviii.  13,  and  Jer.  xxiii.  29,  aie  quoted, 
^lUteT  to  show  that  the  Word  of  Qod  is 
AM  »  himiimif  Uut  breaks  tbe  rock  in  a 


thousand  pieces.     Comp.  Kashi  on  Gen. 
xxziii.  20. 

'  Perhaps  we  ought  here  to  point  oat 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
Babbicism,  vhich  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  modem  criticism  of 
tbe  Talmud.  It  is  this :  that  any  ordi- 
nance, not  only  of  the  Divine  law,  but  of 
the  Rabbin,  eveo  though  only  given  for  a, 
particular  time  or  occasion,  or  for  a 
special  reason,  remainsin  full  force  for  all 
time,  naless  expressly  recalled  by  God 
(Bezah  5  b).  Thus  Mnimonidei  (Sepher 
ha  Mizv.)  declares  the  law  to  extirpate 
the  Canaanites  as  continuing  in  its  obli- 
gations. The  inferences  as  to  the  per- 
petval  obliffoiitin,  not  only  of  the  cere- 
monial law.  but  of  Bacriiices,  will  be 
obvious,  and  their  bearing  on  the  Jewish 
controversy  need  not  be  explained.  Comp. 
Chief  Ralibi  Holdheim,  d.  Ceremonial 
Gesetz  in  Measiasreicb,  1815. 


Till-:  n{i;i'.\itATiox  mn  the  oospel. 

Ili-llcriiHl  ,(i-w  of  AIi-xiui(lri«,' Hmiglit  to  exi)laiii Scripture.  Onlys 
IViitftin-iil  i>r  IiIh  work,  wliii'li  xiTtiiK  to  have  been  a  Commentary  on 
Mil-  ri'iiliifr-iirli,  iliilii'iiti'it  til  King  Ptolemy  (Philometor),  has  been 
|ii-i'Hi-rv<-il   111  iiH   (Ity  (')i'iiii-iit.  of  Alexandria,  and  hyEusebius'l 

A riling  III  ('li'iiii'iil   of  Ali'xmidria,  bis  aim  wsm,  *to  bring  the 

I'friiuili'lii*  ]iliiloso|ihy  out  of  tlu>  l»w  of  Mosef,  and  out  of  the  other 
]ii'o)iliclri,'  TImw,  whi'ii  wi'  n-iui  that  God  stood,  it  meant  the  stable 
oiili>i'  nriht'  wnrlil ;  timt  Hi'  i-ivatetl  tbevorld  in  fix  days,  the  orderly 
H  till  I'M  ion  of  t  inn- ;  tlif  ffsl  of  tlu>  Sabbath,  the  pre!>er\'Btion  of  wh^ 
wiiN  fifnliMl,  And  in  sii.'li  manner  wuld  the  whole  system  of 
AHhloOi-  Im>  found  in  the  Hible.  Rut  how  was  thiii  to  be  accoonted 
for?  Of  t-oni-so.  lln'  Hiblo  luwi  not  learned  fivm  Arii^otle,  but  he 
iind  hU  ttio  other  phiWophors  bad  learned  from  the  Bible.  Hub, 
iitsiinhnt;  (>>  Ai  iMohuhis.  rythagi^ras.  Plato,  and  all  the  other  gages 
bail  i^'!(ll\  losiniisl  fn^ni  Mivi-s.  anil  the  bn>ken  rays  foond  in  thiir 
vkiilitiir^  wfiv  r.iiili-ti  in  all  their  jiloiy  in  ihe  Thorah. 

)i  »;!«.  ;i  tt'nii'liiii:  i\ith  i^n  whii-h  to  enier.  and  one  on  wfaiA 
tbi'iv  w;i»  i;.'  >:ar..1:iij;  >::::.  I;  ■■^.ily  remained  lo  gire  £xediww 
i,-<  it-..-  .■  ',-c:,;i'.  v,i:-:h>v;  Iv  ny^ai-it.^  i:  i^ji  i^rtain  ]cinoqte,<r 
.■:i!;,v.i»  .-;  .■.::•;. ■.>v.i..v..i  :.-  f.->TT:-.  :ht-  l:e:eri>geiiec«ij  laass  of  Greciu 
i\bL\**.v>'<v.V'-  sv.'.  .*'t»>>,  ;":, :>.■>!. ■«jr.:ry.rtia  isTo  a  K>Ej«i:t,  if Mt 
!-.,v !.!»:•"■  •'■''",»  '■•^;!^:-.  "n-.-.-  wss  •,\:f-  w.-»ri  of  P^i^o  e-f  Alemitfii^ 
\^:■;,  *;\-,.;  ":■-■'  ;.,..     1:   ,vr „■:■—.>  us  nx  Trm  to  ni;z^  wiat  me 

.>,-       ,. .V.     .      •  i.'   >.:w:^-'-    A7:!-T:oz":3i  &ai  Ki:-:^     inotte- 

.V,--  ,.v     ■     V    .s- :   -.v--   .';:.-.:^  ■■:::  :;T:;i.:ic(i_     I:  i^^'i^vi  Gred     j 

.>■  *     -    *     *    .'.TV  :'.■>■':. ;:  n,as:  ?fc.-i!iitCj,-w  iw  iiiwntti     J 

.»    ■    ,  -  V   .      -  V-         ■  .—  v;/!-.  .,.r.T  nTtpr  :,-  'jroKT ivA' 

-    -     K   ^  .  ■      ■-  A  -»i;-—    wi'^-i;:-:  re"  Li^  .-in  .Tjf  ocbB" 

■  V    ^    •  >         -  ■ --  •;:-     "  "  ■  n>  r.-n  H?s>>i.  Sxcet,  l»«> 

\        ^vv  ■■        :^^  .       ■.•>.■:.    1^;;  .'w'w^i  ti  artr  a* 

-  1  ^-  .  ■    ■■    -  -^   -    ■    :■■  .as-  :    .-.CTLX  TOL-i  avsi.  i 

A  -    ■  1  .»    -»         :..,    !V'i3"T,ijii.fc-  v;  sfiailstt 

^     .    .^  V  :■-:.■-»      A3ir  ^iiii.  jwns  -inJ* 

.  ■  .    ,        -      ,■       ■   -  ■    -        _-,    -._   ;jp»--Q,^  jmi  igya  B 

.,    •  -v  ...      -V       ■  ~-    ■-    •*,  u*.  ..    V*>v--»';  TTIipi'  dmi  '^ 

v^  ->  »  ' "        -"'      ■  :.:     T:tfMSTX!v  irauw  sfttf  tt* 

5—  -     »--•»,.  ".IT  i.f  -iiwr  iwiipnrpoKiT 
■.  -*      ■  -•  ''^^    :  T<"T-..  (c  «Q^  rf  Mch  dumtf 

-^  -  -  -»   -■  7*aMU 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC  LITERATURE. 

The  mentioti  of  these  spurious  quotations  naturally  leads  us  to  CE 
another  class  of  spurious  literature  which,  although  not  Hellenistic,  1 
has  many  elements  in  common  with  it,  and,  even  when  originating  "~~ 
with  PfJestinian  Jews,  is  not  Palestinian,  nor  has  been  preserved  in 
its  language.  We  allude  to  what  are  known  as  the  Pseudepi graphic, 
or  Psendonymic  Writings,  so  called  because,  with  one  exception,  they 
bear  false  names  of  authorship.  It  is  difficult  to  arrange  them 
otherwise  than  chronologically — and  even  here  the  greatest  differeaee 
of  opinion  prevails.  Their  general  character  (with  one  exception) 
may  be  described  as  anti-heathen,  perhaps  missionary,  but  chiefly  as 
Apocalyptic.  They  are  attempts  at  taking  up  the  key-note  struck 
in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  rather,  we  should  say,  to  lift  the 
veil  only  partially  raised  by  him,  and  to  point — alike  as  concerned 
Israel,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — to  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  in  the  light  of  the  Kingship  of  the  Messiah. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  might  ex^ject  to  find  traces  of  New  Testae 
ment  teaching;  and  yet,  side  by  side  with  frequent  similarity  of 
form,  the  greatest  difference — we  had  almost  said  contrast — in  spirit, 
prevails. 

Many  of  these  works  must  have  perished.     In  one  of  the  latest 

of  them'  they  are  put  down  at  seventy,  probably  a  round  number,  -jb 

having  reference  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

or   to  every  possible   mode  of  interpreting  Scripture.      They  are 

described  as  intended  for  'the  wise  among  the  people,'  probably 

those  whom  St.  Paul,  in  the  Christian  sense,  designates  as  *  knowing 

the  time'*'  of  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.     Viewed  in  this  light,  "Bo: 

*hej  embody  the  ardent  aspirations  and  the  inmost  hopes '  of  those 

who  longed  for  the  '  consolation  of  Israel,'  as  they  understM>d  it. 

Nor  should  we  judge  their  personations  of  authorship  according  to 

•*"*■  Western  ideas.^     PseudonjTnic  writings  were  common  in  that 

*S^,  and  a  Jew  might  perhaps  plead  that,  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 

■^oks  had  been  headed  by  names  which  confessedly  were  not  those 

*f  their  authors  (such  as  Samuel,  Ruth,  Esther).     If  those  inspired 

V^>fiB  who  sang  in  the  spirit,  and  echoed  the  strains,  of  Asaph, 

*^opted  that  designation,  and  the  sons  of  Korah  preferred  to  be 

«Kiwn  by  that  title,  might  not  they,  who  could  no  longer  claim  the 

'  The  noydt  of  St.  Paul  geemB  here  used  expectancy  ill  agrees  with  the  modem 

"ciKtl;  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew  theories,  which  wonlii  eliminate,  if  pos- 

pt'  sible,  the   Slcssianic  hope  from  EUicient 

'  IM  coorae,  it   suits  Jewish   writers,  Judaism. 

^  Di.  Joat,  to  deprecate  the  valne  of  *  Comp.  DUlmann  in  Henog'e   Beat- 

"*  hmdepigiapha.     Their  ardour   of  Encycl.  vol.  xii.  p.  301. 
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iLUthorily  of  iuppiration  seek  attention  for  their  utterances  by  adopt 
iiig  the  names  of  those  in  whose  spirit  they  professed  to  write? 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  these  books 
those  known  as  the  Book:  of  Enoch,  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  th* 
Psalter  of  Solovum,  and  the  Book  of  JvMlees,  or  Little  Qeneaik 
Only  the  briefest  notice  of  them  can  here  find  a  place-' 

Tlie  Book  of  Enoch,  the  oldest  parts  of  wliich  date  a  centtoy 
and  a  half  before  Christ,  comes  to  us  from  Palestine.  It  protessei- 
to  be  a  \-ision  vouchsafed  to  that  Patriarch,  and  tells  of  the  fell  of 
the  Angels  and  its  consequences,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  beard 
his  rapt  journeys  through  heaven  and  earth.  Of  deepest,  thon^' 
often  sad,  interest,  are  what  it  says  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of 
the  Advent  of  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom,  and  of  the  last  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sibyllme  Oracles,  of  which  the  oldfst 
portions  date  from  about  160  B.C.,  come  to  us  from  Egyjit.  It  is  to 
these  alone  that  we  here  refer.  Their  most  interesting  parts  srft 
also  the  most  characteristic.  In  these  the  ancient  heathen  myths  rf 
the  first  ages  of  man  arc  welded  together  with  Old  Testanient' 
notices,  while  the  heathen  Theogony  is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould" 
Thus  Noah  becomes  IJranos,  Shem  Satxim,  Ham  Titan,  and  JapheU* 
Japetus.  Similarly,  we  ha\e  fragments  of  ancient  heathen  oracle 
BO  to  speak,  recast  in  a  Jewish  edition.  The  strangest  circtunstaH' 
is,  that  this  Judaising  and  Jewish  Sibyl  seems  to  have  passed  as  tJ 
oracles  of  the  ancient  Eiythriean,  which  had  predicted  the  fell 
Troy,  and  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cmnae,  which,  in  the  infancy 
Rome,  Tarqninius  Superbus  had  deposited  in  the  Capitol. 

The  collection  of  eighteen  hymns  known  as  the  Pmlter 
Solomon  dates  from  more  than  half  a  century  before  our  era.  * 
doubt  the  original  was  Hebrew,  though  they  breathe  a  somewl*^ 
Hellenistic  spirit.  They  express  ardent  Messianic  aspirations,  »*■■ 
a  firm  faith  in  the  ReHurrection,  and  in  eternal  rewards  and  po**' 
ishments. 

Different  in  character  from  the  preceding  works  is  The  Boofo 
Jubil^ea — so  called  from  its  clironological  arrangement  into '  Jubil' 
periods ' — or  '  Little  QenesiB.'     It  is  chiefly  a  kind  of  legendary  b*^ 
plement  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  intended  to  explain  some  of    * 
historic  difficulties,  and  to  fill  up  its  historic  lacuves.     It  was  ^'^j 
bably  written  about  the  time  of  Christ — and  this  gives  it  a  i 
interest — ^by  a  Palestinian,  and  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramsean. 


w  of  Ibe  '  i'EcudepigTBpliic  Writings,'  see  Appendix  1. 
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like  the  rest  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphic  literature  which 
comes  from  Palestine,  or  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  we  possess 
it  no  longer  in  that  language,  but  only  in  translation. 

If  from  this  brief  review  of  Hellenist  and  Pseudepigraphic  lite- 
rature we  turn  to  take  a  retrospect,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  the  old,  and  on  the  other  the 
preparation   for  the  new — in   other  words,  the   grand  expectancy 
awakened,  and  the  grand  preparation  made.     One  step  only  remained 
to  complete  what  Hellenism  had  already  begun.     That  completion 
came  through  one  who,  although  himself  untouched  by  the  Gospel, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  prepared  alike  his  co-religionists  the 
Jews,  and  his  countrjrmen  the  Greeks,  for  the  new  teaching,  which, 
indeed,  was  presented  by  many  of  its  early  advocates  in  the  forms 
which  they  had  learned  from  him.     That  man  was  Philo  the  Jew,  of 
Alexandria. 


CHAP. 

m 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PHILO  or  ALEXAKDHU,  THE  BABBI8,  ANI>  THX  GOSPELS — ^nOI  FIKAl  Dl- 
TELOPHENT  OF  HKLLEKISlf  Dt  ITS  RELATION  TO  BABBIHIBJI  AMD  TBB 
GOSPEL  ACXX)BSINO  TO  ST.   lOBS. 

BOOK  ^'^  i^  strange  how  little  we  know  of  the  personal  hi^toiy  of  the  greatest 
I  of  uninspired  Jewish  writers  of  old,  though  he  occupied  so  promi- 
■  nent  a  position  in  his  time.'     Philo  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  aboot 

the  year  20  before  Christ.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  fiunilies  among 
the  Jewish  merchant-princes  of  Egyirt.  His  brother  was  the  politi- 
cal head  of  that  community  in  Alexandria,  and  he  himself  on  tme 
occasion  represented  his  co-religionists — though  unsuccessfully — at 
'iMiA.D.  Home,*  as  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  entreat  the  Emperor  Calignla 
for  protection  irom  the  persecutions  consequent  on  the  Jewish  re- 
sistance to  placing  statues  of  the  Emperor  in  their  Synagogues.  But 
it  is  not  with  Fhilo,  the  wealthy  aristocratic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  bat 
with  the  great  writer  and  thinker  who,  80  to  speak,  completed  Jewish 
Hellenism,  that  we  have  here  to  do.  Let  us  see  what  was  his  relation 
alike  to  heathen  philosojihy  and  to  the  Jewish  &ith,  of  both  of  which 
he  was  the  ardent  advocate,  and  how  in  his  system  he  combined 
the  teaching  of  the  two. 

To  begin  with,  Fhilo  united  in  rare  measure  Greek  learning  with 
Jewish  enthusiasm.  In  his  writings  he  very  frequently  uses  classi- 
cal modes  of  expression  j  *  he  names  not  fewer  than  sixty-four  Ch«dE 
writers ;  ^  and  he  either  alludes  to,  or  quotes  frequently  &oin,  such 
sources  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Solon,  the  great  Greek  tragedians, 
Plato,  and  others.  But  to  him  these  men  were  scarcely  'heathen.' 
He  had  sat  at  their  feet,  and  learned  to  weave  a  B3rstem  from  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics,     The  gatherings  of  these 

■  Havtreth   (K.   T.   Zcilg.  vol.  ii.    p.  collected  a  vast  nomber  of   pat^ld  ex- 

222  (EC.)  hoe  given  a  biglilr  imaginative  presmons,  chieflj  from  Plato  and  PlntaRib 

pictnre   of    I^ilo — as,  indeed,  ol   many  (pp.  39-17). 
other  persona  and  things.  ■  Cump.  Onumamn,  Qrinst.  PbH.  L  {k  5 

*  Siegfriti  lias,  with  immetiBe  labonr,  Ik. 
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philosophers  were  '  holy,'  and  Plato  was  '  the  great.'     But  holier  than 

all  was  the  gathering  of  the  true  Israel ;  and  incomparably  greater 

than  any,  Moses.     From  him  had  all  sages  learned,  and  with  him 

alone  was  all  truth  to  be  found — not,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  but  under 

the  letter,  of  Holy  Scripture.     If  in  Numb,  zxiii.  19  we  read  'God 

is  not  a  man,'  and  in  Deut.  i.  31  that  the  Lord  was  *  as  a  man,'  did 

it  not  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  the  revelation  of  absolute  truth  by 

God,  and,  on  the  other,  accommodation  to  those  who  were  weak  ? 

Here,  then,  was  the  principle  of  a  twofold  interpretation  of  the  Word 

of  God — the  literal  and  the  allegorical.     The  letter  of  the  text  must 

be  held  &8t ;  and  Biblical  personages  and  histories  were  real.     But 

only  narrow-minded  slaves  of  the  letter  would  stop  here  ;  the  more 

BO,  as  sometimes  the  literal  meaning  alone   would  be  tame,  even 

absurd ;  while  the  allegorical  interpretation  gave  the  true  sense,  even 

though  it  might  occasionally  nm  counter  to  the  letter.     Thus,  the 

patriarchs  represented  states  of  the  soul ;  and,  whatever  the  letter 

might  bear,  Joseph  represented  one  given  to  the  fleshly,  whom  his 

brothers  rightly  hated ;  Simeon  the  soul  aiming  after  the  higher  j  the 

killing  of  the  Egyptian  by  Moses,  the  subjugation  of  passion,  and  so 

on.     But  this  allegorical  interpretation — by  the  side  of  the  literal 

(tbe  PeaAof  of  the  Palestinians) — though  only  for  the  few,  was  not 

arbitrary.     It  had  its  *  laws,'  and  '  canons ' — some  of  which  excluded 

the  literal  interpretation,  while  others  admitted  it  by  the  side  of  the 

higher  meaning.' 

To  begin  with  the  former :  the  literal  sense  must  be  wholly  set 
aside,  when  it  implied  anything  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  anything  un- 
meaning, impossible,  or  contrary  to  reason.   Manifestly,  this  canon,  if 
strictly  applied,  would  do  away  not  only  with  all  anthropomorphisms, 
bat  cot  the  knot  wherever  difficulties  seemed  insuperable.     Again, 
^liilo  would  find  an  allegorical,  along  with  the  literal,  interpretation 
I     u<^ted  by  the  reduplication  of  a  word,  by  seemingly  superfluous 
I     *onU,  particles,  or  expressions.'    This,  of  course,  would  have  mean- 
u>g  only  on    Fhilo's  assumption  of  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
^Sj^  version.     Similarly,  in   exact  accordance  with  a  Talmudical 
**wiii,'  any  repetition  of  what  had  been  aheady  stated  would  point  ■ 
'o  wmething  new.     These  were  comparatively  sober  rules  of  exegesis. 
"ot  so  the  licence  which  he  claimed  of  freely  altering  the  punctua- 

I  i.^"'^  '^'^^  °^  '^  Bjatcm  of  Philo  allegorical  interpretation,  but  aa  point- 

'  we  largely   availed   mjself   of   the  ing  to  some  special  meaninK.  since  there 

"™«'»Mlriwof  Siegfried.  waa  not  a   word    or  particle  in   Scrip. 

tt  AiMdd  be  noted  that   these  are  tore  without    a  delinite    meaning    and 

■"'  nlBndksl  cauoiu;  not  indeed  for  object. 
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tion'  of  sentences,  and  his  notion  that,  if  one  from  among  sev&ai 
synonymous  words  was  chosen  in  a  passage,  this  pointed  to  some 
special  meaning  attaching  to  it.  Even  more  extisTagant  was  the 
idea,  that  a  word  which  occurred  in  the  LXX.  might  he  interpreted 
according  to  every  shade  of  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  Greek,  and 
that  even  another  meaning  might  be  given  it  by  slightly  altering  the 
letters.  However,  like  other  of  Philo's  allegorical  canons,  these  were 
also  adopted  by  the  Rabbis,  and  Haggadio  interpretations  were  fre- 
quently pre&ced  by :  '  Read  not  thus — bat  thus.'  If  such  violence 
might  be  done  to  the  text,  we  need  not  wonder  at  interpretatiom 
based  on  a  play  upon  words,  or  even  upon  parts  of  a  word.  Of 
course,  all  seemingly  strange  or  pecuHar  modes  of  expression,  or  of 
designation  occurring  in  Scripture,  must  have  their  special  meaning, 
and  so  also  every  particle,  adverb,  or  preposition.  Again,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  verse,  its  succession  by  another,  the  apparently  unaccount- 
able presence  or  absence  of  a  word,  might  furnish  hints  for  some 
deeper  meaning,  and  so  would  an  unexpected  singular  for  a  plnial,  oi 
vice-versa,  the  use  of  a  tense,  even  the  gender  of  a  word.  Moit 
serious  of  all,  an  allegorical  interpretation  nught  he  again  employed 
as  the  basis  of  another.' 

We  repeat,  that  these  allegorical  canons  of  Philo  are  essentiallythe 
same  as  those  of  Jewish  traditionaUsm  in  the  Haggadah,*  <Kil7 
the  latter  were  not  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  a[^ 
cation.*  In  another  res))ect  also  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantigB 
of  the  Alexandrian  exegesis.  Reverently  and  cautiously  it  indicated 
what  might  be  omitted  in  public  reading,  and  why ;  what  expressoii 
of  the  original  might  be  modified  by  the  Meturgeman,  and  how;  bo 
as  to  avoid  alike  one  danger  by  giving  a  passage  in  its  literality,  and 


1  To  illuxtnitc  nlmt  a!«  might  be 
made  of  mioli  altomtions.  the  MJdnudi 
(Ber.  U.  65)  would  Imve  on  punctuate 
tien.  xxvii.  If),  as  foUotm;  *^il  Jacob 
said  anto  hi9  father,  I  (viz.  aiii  he  who 
will  receive  the  ten  comtDanilmcnls) — 
(but)  Esau  (in)  thy  firstborn."  In  ValJcut 
there  is  the  still  more  curious  exptnnntion 
that  in  heaven  tlio  soul  of  Jacob  vaa  the 
firstborn  I 

•  Each  of  these  positions  is  capable  o£ 
ample  proof  from  I'hilo'!'  writings  aa 
phowE  by  Kiegfried.  But  onlj  a  bare 
Rtatement  of  these  canone  uas  here  pos- 

'  Comp.  our  above  outline  with  the 
■  nv.  theses  ile  niodis  et  toimolis  quibns 
pr.  Hcbr.  doctorea   SS.  intcrprctaii  etc. 


Boliti    fueninl,'   in   Surmkiuitii,  b£SM> 
nn-oXAaTql,  pp.  67-88. 

•  For  a  comparison  between  Philo  »l»^ 
Babbinic  theologj,  sec  Apfjcndix  Q-  * 
'  Philo  and  Kabbinio  Theology."  />«*"** 
thai  (Hellen.  Studion,  pp.  6T  Ac)  >fA> 
desijiiuites  this  miztare  of  the  t*o  ^^ 
'  Hellen  ifltic  Midmsh,"  it  being  diflfcn^ 
sometimes  to  distingoiab  wbetLff  *- 
originated  in  Palestine  or  io  Bgnit,  C^ 
else  in  both  independently.  Pfeadentli^ 
gives  a  number  of  curlona  inataneH  i^ 
which  Hellcnuim  and  Babbinism  agnt  i^ 
their  interpretations.  For  other  Intet-' 
esting  comparisons  between  Haggidiff 
inteiprclations  and  those  of  Fhilo,  MB 
Jorl,  BUck  in  d.  BeUgkugeKiL  p.  » 
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another  by  adding  to  the  sacred  text,  or  conTeyiiig  a.  wrong  impres-  chap 
sion  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  not  giving  occasion  to  the  unlearned  and  iv 
unwary  of  becoming  entangled  in  dangerous  spMiulations.     Jewish  ' 

tradition  here  lays  down  some  principles  which  would  be  of  great 
practical  use.     Thus  we  are  told,'  that  Scripture  uBes  the  modes  of  ■Hfr.si* 
expression  conunon  among  men.     This  would,  of  course,  include  all 
anthropomorphisms.     Again,  sometimes  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
a  soggestion  is  taken  from  a  word,  such  as  that  Moses  knew  the 
serpent  was  to  be  of  brass  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  words 
(nuckask,  a  serpent,  and  nechoaketh,  brass)."     Similarly,  it  is  noted  >•  Ber.it.  si 
that  Scripture  uses  euphemistic  language,   so  as  to   preserve  the 
greatest  delicacy .'^     These  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  ■  net.  a.  to- 
above  will  suffice. 

In  his  symbolical  interpretations  Philo  only  partially  took  the 
same  road  as  the  Rabbis.  The  symbolism  of  numbers  and,  so  iar  as 
the  Sanctuary  was  concerned,  that  of  colours,  and  even  materials, 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  The  same  remark  applies  partially  to  that  of  names.  The 
Rabbis  certainly  so  interpreted  them.'  But  the  application  which 
Philo  made  of  this  symbolism  was  very  different.  Everything  became 
symbolical  in  his  hands,  if  it  suited  his  purpose :  numbers  (in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner),  beasts,  birds,  fowls,  creeping  things,  plants,  stones, 
elements,  substances,  conditions,  even  sex — and  so  a  term  or  an  ex- 
pression might  even  have  several  and  contradictory  meanings,  from 
which  the  interpreter  was  at  liberty  to  choose. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  method  by  which  Philo  derived 
from  Scripture  his  theological  views,  we  turn  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
these  views.* 

1.  Theology. — In  reference  to  God,  we  find,  side  by  side,  the 
spparently  contradictory  views  of  the  Platonic  and  the  Stoic  schools. 
^*ollowing  the  former,  the  sharpest  distinction  was  drawn  between 

'  Ihns,togive  only  afewoiit  of  miuiy  there  is  the  curious  symbolical  derivation 

^'Xunples,  Rnth  is  derived  from  rarah,  to  ot  Mfphihotheth,  vrho  is  sappowd  to  have 

JUitte,  to  give  to  dnnfc.  because  David,  set  David  right  on  halacbic  queatioiis,  as 

«  deacendant,  satiated  Go<1  with   his  JVip^n  6u>A^A :' from  my  mouth  shaming,' 

^'itm  of  praise  (Ber.  7  t).      Here  the  '  because  he  pat  to  shame  the   face  of 

f^ple  of    the  signiflcanco  of    Bible-  David  in  tlie   Halachah.'      Similar!;  in 

J{J««  is  dednced  from  Pb.  ilvi.  8  (B  in  Siphr6(  Par.  Behaalotli«;ha,ed.  Fried mann, 

y  Hebrew) :  '  Come,  behold  the  vi-orks  p.  20  a)  we  have  very  beautiful  and  in- 

"'  I'm  Lord,  who  hath  made  Dames  on  gcnious    interpretatioos    of    the    names 

|*|Ui.'  the  word  '  desolations.'  hhuhoth,  Reuel,  Hobab,  and  Jethro. 
*■%  iltered  to  BHeMOTH, '  namcn.'    Id  'It  would  be  impossible   here  to  give 

***iil,  that  section,  from  Ber.  3  b.  to  the   references,  which  would   cover   too 

2^  Hd  of   8   o,   is  full    of    Haggailio  much  space. 
wn[tiM   interpretations.       On  fol.  4  a 
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God  and  the  world,  (ind  existed  neither  in  quicc,  nor  in  time  ;  He 
d  neither  human  qualities  nor  affections ;  in  fact,  He  was  without 
any  qualities  (aTrotor),  and  even  without  any  name  (appijTos)  ;  hence, 
wholly  uncognisable  by  man  {aKardXirirros).  Thus,  changing  the 
punctuation  and  the  accents,  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  iii.  9  was  made  to 
read :  '  Adam,  thou  art  somewhere  ; '  but  God  had  no  somewhere,  ai 
Adam  seemed  to  think  when  he  hid  himwelf  from  Him.  lo  the 
above  sense,  also,  Ex.  iii.  14,  and  vi.  3,  were  explained,  and  the  two 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  belonged  really  to  the  two  sapreme 
Divine  'Potencies,'  while  the  fact  of  God's  being  uncognisable 
appeared  from  Ex.  xx  21, 

But  side  by  side  with  this  we  have,  ia  save  the  Jewish,  or  rather 
Old  Testament,  idea  of  creation  and  providence,  the  Stoic  notion  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  world — in  fact,  as  that  alone  which  is  real 
in  it,  as  always  working :  in  short,  to  use  his  own  Pantheistic  eiprea- 
Hion,  as 'Himself  one  and  the  all'(elt  koX  to  trav).  Cliief  in  ffia 
Being  is  His  goodness,  the  forthgoing  of  which  was  the  ground  ot 
oreation.  Only  the  good  comes  from  Him.  With  matter  He  cai 
have  nothing  to  do — hence  the  plural  number  in  the  aceoont  o 
creation.  God  only  created  the  soul,  and  that  only  of  the  good. 
In  the  sense  of  being  'immanent,'  God  is  everywhere — nay,  bU 
things  are  really  only  in  Him,  or  rather  He  is  the  real  in  all.  But 
chiefly  is  God  the  wellspring  and  the  light  of  the  soul — its  '  Saviour*' 
from  the 'Egypt 'of  passion.  Two  things  follow.  With  Philo'sideasoE 
the  separation  between  God  and  matter,  it  was  impossible  always  tO' 
account  for  miracles  or  interpositions.  Accordingly,  these  are  eoiD^ 
times  allegorised,  sometimes  rationalist  ically  explained.  Further, 
the  God  of  Philo,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  contrary,  was  not 
the  God  of  that  Israel  which  was  His  chosen  people. 

2.  Intermediary  Beings. — Potencies(Syi'a/iE(t,Xo70(),  If,insome 
that  has  preceded,  we  have  noticed  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
Philo  and  the  Kabbis,  there  is  a  still  more  curioun  analogy  between. 
his  teaching  and  that  of  Jewish  Mysticism,  as  ultimat«ly  fully 
develojwd  in  the  '  Kabbalah.'  The  very  term  Kabbalah  {from  kahalf: 
to  hand  down)  seems  to  point  out  not  only  its  (descent  by  oral  tt»' 
dition,  but  also  its  ascent  to  ancient  sources.'  It-s  existence  is  ] 
<.ii.i  supposed,  and  its  leading  ideas  are  sketched  in  the  Mishnah.'  Tbi 
Targums  also  bear  at  least  one  remarkable  trace  of  it,  ]Way  it  nol 
be,  that  as  Philo   frequently  refers  to  ancient  tradition,   so   boU 
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!E^tem  and  Western  Judaism  may  here  have  drawn  from  one  and 
the  same  source — we  will  not  venture  to  suggest,  how  high  up — 
while  each  made  such  uae  of  it  as  suited  their  distinctive  wanta  ? 
At  any  rate  the  Kabbalah  also,  likening  Scripture  to  a  person,  com- 
pares those  who  study  merely  the  letter,  to  them  who  attend  only  to 
the  dress ;  those  who  consider  the  moral  of  a  fact,  to  them  who  attend 
to  the  body ;  while  the  initiated  alone,  who  regard  the  hidden 
meaning,  are  those  who  attend  to  the  soul.  Again,  as  Philo,  so  the 
oldest  partoftheMishnah*  designates  GodasMakoTn — 'the  place' —  * 
the  rinros,  the  all-comprehending,  what  the  Kabbalists  called  the  Evi- 
Soph — the  boundless,  that  God,  without  any  quality.  Who  becomes 
cognisable  only  by  His  manifestations.' 

The  manifestations  of  God!  But  neither  Eastern  mystical 
Judaism,  nor  the  philosophy  of  Philo,  could  admit  of  any  direct 
contact  between  God  and  creation.  The  Kabbalah  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty by  their  Sephiroth,'  or  emanations  from  God,  through  which 
this  contact  was  ultimately  brought  about,  and  of  which  the  En- 
Soph,  or  crown,  was  the  spring :  *  the  source  from  which  the  infinite 
light  issued.'  If  Philo  found  greater  difficulties,  he  had  also  more 
ready  help  from  the  philosophical  systems  to  hand.  His  Sephirotk 
were  *  Potencies '  (Svfa/uc; ),  *  Words '  (Xoyoi),  intermediate  jMwers  : 
'  Potencies,'  as  we  imagine,  when  viewed  Godwarde ;  '  Words,'  as 
viewed  creationwards.  They  were  not  emanations,  but,  according  to 
Plato  '  archetypal  ideas,'  on  the  model  of  which  all  that  exists  was 
formed  ;  and  also,  according  to  the  Stoic  idea,  the  cause  of  all,  per- 
TOiding  all,  forming  all,  and  sustaining  all.  Thus  these  '  Potencies ' 
were  wholly  in  God,  and  yet  wholly  out  of  God.  If  we  divest  all 
tlus  of  its  philosophical  colouring,  did  not  Eastern  Judaism  also 
t^^h  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  Unapproachable  God, 
md  God  Manifest  ?  * 

Another   remark  will  show  the  parallelism  between  Philo  and 
ttabbinism.'     As  the  latter  speaks  of  the  two  qualities  (Mtddotk)  of 
Mercy  and  Judgment  in  the  Divine  Being,"  and  distinguishes  between  j' 
Slokim  as  the  God  of  Justice,  and  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Mercy 

'  In   titort,   tbe    A^t  artpiuerinit  of  and  Rabbinic  Theology.' 

Ite  fitoics.  *  A   vet;  Interesting  question  arises : 

.*  Soppoaed   to    mean  either    numrra-  how  far  Philo  was  acquainted  with,  and 

•"•"f*,  or  splendour.     But  why  not  derivo  infinenced  bj ,  the  Jewish  traditional  law 

'''*  word  from   a^pa  7      Ths  ten  are :  or  the  Hatachah.    This  has  been  treated 

*•*»,    Wiidem,     InUlUjenee,     Mercy,  hjTn.B.BiUeT  in  an  able  tractate  (Philo 

^I'f'BTit,    Beaitty,     IHiBiy>*,    Praitf,  u.  die   Halach,),  although  he  attributes 

"Mibfim,  XinffJcM.  more  to  Philo  than  the  evidence  seenia  to 

'  'or  the  teaching  of  Eastern  Judaism  admit. 
''  Uiii  iMpcct,  see  Atq;iendix  11. :  ■  Philo 
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BOOK      fti^d  Grace,  so  Philo  places  next  to  the  Divine  Word  (JSSios  Xo^foi^ 
I  Groodness  {arfad6Tqs\  as  the  Creative  Potency  {irovqrvicri  hvvafus)y 

'      •      '  and  Power  {i^ovaLa\  as  the  Ruling  Potency  {/SaaiXixtf  hvvafus\ 
proving  this  by  a  curious  etymological  derivation  of  the  words  for 
*  God '  and  *  Lord '  {%e6s  and  Kvpios) — apparently  unconscious  that 
the  LXX.,  in  direct  contradiction,  translated  Jehovah  by  Jjord(^Kvpios\ 
and  Elohim  by  God  (QeJs) !     These  two  Potencies  of  goodness  and 
power,  Philo  sees  in  the  two  Cherubim,  and  in  the  two  *  Angels  * 
which  accompanied  God  (the  Divine  Word),  when  on  His  way  to 
destroy  the  cities  of  the  plain.     But  there  were  more  than  these  two 
Potencies.     In  one  place  Philo  enumerates  six,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  Potencies  issued  from  God  as  the 
beams  bom  the  light,  as  the  waters  from  the  spring,  as  the  breath  from 
a  person ;  they  were  immanent  in  God,  and  yet  also  without  HKm — 
motions  on  the  part  of  God,  and  yet  independent  beings.  These  were 
the  ideal  world,  which  in  its  impulse  outwards,  meeting  matter,  pro- 
duced  this  material  world  of  ours.  They  were  also  the  angels  of  God— 
His  messengers  to  man,  the  media  through  whom  He  revealed  Himsell' 
3.  The  Logos. — Viewed  in  its  bearing  on  New  Testament  teach- 
ing, this  part  of  Philo's  system  raises  the  most  interesting  questions. 
But  it  is  just  here  that  our  diflSculties  are  greatest.     We  can  under^ 
stand  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  as  the  *  archetypal  idea,* 
and  that  of  the  Stoics  as  of  the  '  world-reason '  pervading  matter^ 
Similarly,  we  can  perceive,  how  the  Apocrypha — especially  the  Boole 
of  Wisdom — following  up  the  Old  Testament  typical  truth  concern— 
ing  *  Wisdom  '  (as  specially  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs)  almost 
arrived  so  far  as  to  present '  Wisdom '  as  a  special '  Subsistence '  (hy- 
postatising  it).    More  than  that,  in  Talmudical  writings  we  find  men- 
tion not  only  of  the  Shem^  or  '  Name,'  *  but  also  of  the  '  Shechinah,' 
God  as  manifest  and  present,  which  is  sometimes  also  presented  as 
•  Ab.  ill.  10,    the  Ruach  ha  Kodeshy  or  Holy  Spirit.'  But  in  the  Targumim  we  meet 
queutiy        yet  auothcr  expression,  which,  strange  to  say,  never  occfiira  in  the 


In  the 
Talmad 


*  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  remark-  told  (Mace.  24  a)  that  only  the  open- 
able  difference  here  between  Philo  and  ing  words,  *I  am  the  Lord  thy  Grod, 
Rabbinism.  Philo  holds  that  the  creation  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me,* 
of  the  world  was  brought  about  by  the  were  spoken  by  God  Himself.  Gomp. 
PatencUs,  but  that  the  Law  was  given  also  Acts  vii.  38,  53 ;  Gal.  iii.  19 ;  Heb. 
directly  through  Moses,  and  not  by  the  ii.  2. 

mediation  of  angelt.    But  this  latter  was  *  JTamm^'iM^Ao^,  'appropriatum;'  Aam- 

certainly  the  view  generally  entert^ned  mephonuh,  *  expositum,'  *  separatum,*  the 

in  Palestine  as  expressed  in  the  LXX.  '  tetragrammaton,'  or  four-lettered  name, 

rendering  of  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  in  the  Tar-  niH^.      There    was   also    a  Sknn    with 

pimim  on  that  passage,  and  more  fully  •  twelve,*  and  one  with  •  fortv-two '  letters 

still  in  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  6.  3.  in  the  Mid-  (Badd.  71  a), 
mshim  and  in  the  Talmud,  where  we  are 
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Talmud.*   It  is  that  of  the  Memra,  Logos,  or  '  Word.'   Not  that  the     chap. 
term  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  Divine  Logos.'  But  it  etandB  out  as        iv 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  literature,  that  God — not  as  '    " 

in  His  permanent  manifestation,  or  manifest  Presence — but  as  reveal- 
ing Himself,  is  designated  Memra,  Altogether  that  term,  as  applied 
to  God,  occurs  in  the  Targmn  Onlcelos  179  times,  in  the  so-called 
Jerusalem  Targum  99  times,  and  in  the  Targum  Fseudo-Jonathan 
321  times.  A  critical  analysis  shows  that  in  82  instances  in  Onkelos, 
ID  71  instances  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  in  213  instances  in 
the  Targum  Fseudo-Jonathan,  the  designation  Memra  is  not  only 
distinguished  &om  Crod,  but  evidently  refers  to  Crod  as  revealing 
Himself.*  But  what  does  this  imply?  The  distinction  between 
God  and  the  Memra  of  Jetiovah  appears  in  many  passages/  Equally 
the  Memra  of  Jehovah  is  diatinguiBhed  from  the  Shechindh.^  Nor 
is  it  used  instead  of  the  sacred  word  Jehovah ;  *  nor  for  the  well- 
known  Old  Testament  expression  '  the  Angel  of  the  Lord ; ' '  nor  yet 
for  the  Metatron  of  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  the 
Talmnd.*  Does  it  then  represent  an  older  tradition  underlying  all 
these  P*    Beyond  this  Kabbinic  theology  has  not  preserved  to  us 

'  Zefj  (Beubebr.  Worterb.  i.  p.  37*  a) 
mxna  to  imply  that  in  tliG  Midrasb  the 
term  ditbur  occnpiGd  the  same  place  and 
DMsniiig.  Bat  with  all  deference  I  can- 
tut  agree  with  thia  opinioD,  nor  do  the 
fiBip'n  quoted  bear  it  out. 

'  Sie  '  word,'  as  spoken,  is  distin- 
gmihed  from  the  '  Word '  aa  speaking,  or 
moling  Himaelf.  The  former  isgcnerslly 
dtagnated  by  the  term  'pithgama.'  Thus 
in  ten.  XT.  1,  '  After  tliese  words  (things) 
ome  iho  "  pithgama "  of  Jehovah  to 
I  Atnm  in    prophecj',  saying,   Fear  noC, 

Ahnia,  My  *'  Memra "  shall  bo  thy 
•trnigtli,  snd  thy  very  great  reward.'  Still, 
the  tenn  Menra,  as  applied  oot  only  to 
Bu,  but  also  in  reference  to  Ood,  is  not 
•liys  the  equivalent  of  '  the  Logos.' 

'  The  various  passages  in  the  Tai^m 
°C  Onkeloa,  the  Jemsalem,  and  the 
'*ndi>JoiiathaD  Targum  on  the  Penta- 
''vk  Kill  be  found  enumerated  and 
°l»iEcd,  as  those  in  which  it  is  a  dtmbt- 
Ml /sir,  or  an  ititqnationable  inference, 
'*■*'  Uk  word  Memra  is  intended  for 
<^  terealing  Himself,  in  Appendix  II., 
'PhibindEabbinicTheoli^y.* 

'  i»,  for  example,  Oen.  iiriii.  21, '  the 
"*TO»  of  Jehovah  shall  be  my  God.' 

'  ^  tor  example,  Kam.  xiiii.  21,  '  the 
J™*  of  Jehorah  their  God  is  tbar 
'^,  and  the  Bbechinah  of  their  King 
ojutliemidatDftbem.' 

Att  torn  ia  often  used  by  Onkelos. 


Besides,    the    expression   itself  is    'the 
Memra  of  Jehovidi.' 

'  Onkelos  only  once  (in  Ex.  iv.  24) 
paraphrases  Jehovah  by  'Malocha.' 

*  Metatron,  either  ^  ^itiL  Bpiror,  or 
Itrri  lipta/wBr.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  zxiii. 
20),  ■  the  Prince  ot  the  World,'  '  the 
Prince  of  the  Face  '  or  ■  ot  the  Presence,' 
as  they  call  him ;  he  who  sits  in  the  in- 
nermost chamber  before  God,  while  the 
other  angels  only  hear  His  commands 
from  behind  the  veil  (Chag,  16  a;  6  b; 
Toseft.  ad  Chull.  6U  a;  Jeb.  16  *).  This 
Mrlatron  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Kab- 
balah is  also  the  Adam  Jiadmoa,  or 
archetypal  man. 

•  Of  deep  interest  is  Onkelos'  render- 
ing of  Deut.  iiiiii.  27,  nhere,  instead  of 
'  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,' 
Onkeloa  has,  '  and  by  His  Memra  wan 
the  world  created,'  exactly  as  in  St.  John 
i.  10,  Kow  this  diveif(ence  of  Onkeloa 
from  the  Hebrew  text  seems  nnaccount- 
ahle.  Winer,  whose  inaognral  disserta- 
tion,' DeOnkcloso  ejusque  paraph.  Chald.' 
Lips.  1820,  most  modern  writers  have 
followed  (with  amplifications,  chiefly 
from  Lazzato's  rbiloienns),  makes  no 
reference  to  this  passage,  nor  do  his  sue* 
oessors.  bo  far  as  I  know.  It  is  curionii 
that,  as  our  present  Hebrew  text  of  this 
vene  consists  of  three  words,  so  does  the 
Tendering  ot  Onkeloa,  and  that  boUi  end 
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any  doctrine  of  Personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  And  yet,  if 
words  have  any  meaning,  the  Jifemra  is  a  hy|K)stasis,  though  tha 
distinction  of  permanent,  personal  Subsistence  is  not  marked.  Nor 
yet,  to  complete  this  subject,  is  the  Mem.ru  identified  with  the 
Messiah.  In  the  Targum  Onkelos  distinct  mention  Ib  twice  made 
of  Him,*  while  in  the  other  Targumim  no  fewer  than  seventy-one 
Biblical  i>asnages  are  rendered  with  explicit  reference  to  Him. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  views  expressed  by  Philo  about  the 
Logos  we  find  that  they  are  hesitating,  and  even  contradietoij. 
One  thing,  however,  is  plain:  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  '1101  the  Memra 
of  the  Targumim.  For,  the  expression  Memra  ultimately  rests  on 
theological,  that  of  Logos  on  philosophical  grounds.  Again,  the 
Logos  of  Philo  approximates  more  closely  to  the  Metatron  of  the 
Talmud  and  Kabl->alah.  Like  the  'Angel  of  the  Face,'  the  •PrrnM 
of  Angela,'  Philo  represents  the  Logos  as  'the  eldest  Angel,*  'the 
many-named  Archangel ; '  like  the '  Adam  Kndmon,'  he  speaks  of  hiH*: 
as  the  human  reflection  of  the  etenml  God.  And  in  both  the* 
respects,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  appeals  to  ancient  teaching. 

What,  then,  is  the  Logos  of  Philo?  Not  a  concrete  personality 
and  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  not  strictly  impersonal,  or 
property  of  the  Deity,  but  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  which  the  ligt 


with  tlie  same  ivonl.  Is  tlie  rendering  of 
Onkeloa  thea  a  paraphrase,  or  does  it 
repreitent  anotber  retuling  7  Another  in- 
teresting passage  la  Deut.viii,  3.  Itsquo- 
tatioD  by  Christ  in  St.  Mntt.  iv.*  is  deeply 
iolereating.  aaread  in  the  li^t  of  the  ten- 
deiing  of  Onkelos, '  Not  by  bread  alone  is 
nuw  anstiuned.  bnt  bj  aU  fortbtxnning  of 
the  Memra  from  before  Jehovah  shall 
njao  live."  Yet  another  rendering  of 
Onkekw  is  mgniiiaiintty  illiistrative  of 
1  Cor.  1. 1-*.  He  rendera  Dent,  xniii.  3 
'with  power  He  bronght  them  out  of 
Egj-pt ;  they  were  led  nnder  thy  cload ; 
they  journeyed  scoooling  to  (by)  Ihy 
Memra.'  Does  this  represent  a  ditler- 
onco  in  the  Hobri'w  from  tho  admittedly 
diffioult  text  in  our  present  Bible  7 
Winer  teteis  to  it  a«  nn  instance  in  which 
Onkelos  '  saopte  ingenio  et  cofuose  ail- 
modnm  eloquitor  vatnm  divinoroin  men- 
tOD),'  adding,  '  itA  at  de  his,  qaas  sin^lis 
vooibuB  inesse  crediderit,  aigniKoationibni 
non  possit  recte  jadicari ; '  and  Winer's 
soocersoi^  iffiy  Jnach  the  dame  I  But  this 
is  to  state,  not  to  explain,  the  difficulty. 
In  general,  we  may  here  be  allowed  lo 
say  that  the  question  of  the  Tarijrnmim 
ba»  scarcely  received  as  yet  sufficient 


ilr.     Dniilieh'f    aiticle 
Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  *  {i 
reprinted  in  Ms  '  Remains')  ia,  tS 
brilliantly  written,   onsatis&cloir. 
Daridtan    (in   Eitto^  Cyclop.,  vd 
pp.   94S-9S6)  is,  as  always,  caretol, 
borious,  and  leamoil.     Dr.  Vole¥t     " 
(in   Her«og>   Real-Encycl.,  vol.   ■ 
6T2-68S)  is  without  much  intrinmc 
though  painstaking.    We  mention 
articles,  besides  the  treatment  at  the  i 
jcol  in  the  Intiodnction  to  the  Old  Te 
raont  (Keil,   De  Wette-Schmder,  .  ._. 
Eamphausen,  Reuss).  and  the  worki 
Zan>,  Oeigcr,   N61deke,  and  otbu«.  ta 
whom  partial  reference  has  already  bei 
made.    Fra»krr»  interestinf;  and  leonii 
book  (Zu  dem  Tatyum  der  Propbeten} 
d«ils  almost  exclasively  with  the  T« 
Jonathiui,  on  which  it  was  impoaafl 
tmter    within    our   limits.     As    mi 
broehuTCB  of  interest  the  fallowing 
may  be  mentioned :   3fa]/battm,  An 
pomorpliien    bei   Onkelos ;    Oroiut 
Die  Jonath.  Penlat.  Debers.  im  Vori 
z.  Halacha  ;  and  Singer,  Onkelos 
beitn.  2.  Halaoha. 

'  Comp.  Siegfried,  n. ».  p.  123. 
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of  God  casts — and  if  Himself  light,  only  the  manifested  reflection     chap. 
of  God,  His   spiritual,  as   the   world   is   His   material,  habitation.        iv 
Moreover,  the  Logos  is  *the  image  of  God'  {eiKotp),  upon  which  man  ' 

waB  made,*  or,  to  use  the  Platonic  term, '  the  archetyjjalidea.'     As  -Oeu.  i.st 
regards  the  relation  between   the  Logos  and  the  two  fundamental 
Potencies  (from  which  all  others  issue),  they  are  variously  repre- 
sented, oo  the  one  hand,  as  proceeding  from  the  Logos  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  themselves  constituting  the  Ix)gos.     As  regards  the  world, 
the  Logos  is  its  real  being.     He  is  also  its  archetype— moreover  the 
instrument  (ipyavov)  through  Whom  God  created  all  things.     If  the 
Logos  separates  between  God  and  the  world,  it  is  rather  a&  inter- 
mediary :    He  separates,  but  He  also  unites.     But  chiefly  does  this 
apply  to  the  relation  between  God  and  man.     He  announces  and 
interprets  to  man  the  will  and  mind   of   God  (ipfirjvevs  xal  wpo- 
^TTijt) ;  He  acts  as  mediator ;  He  is  the  real  High-Priest,  and  as 
such  by  His  purity  takes  away  the  sins  of  man,  and  by  His  intercession 
procures  for  us  the  mercy  of  God.     Hence  Philo  designates  Him  not 
only  as  the  High-Priest,  but  as  the  '  Paraclete.'     He  is  also  the  sun 
whose  rays  enlighten  man,  the  medium  of  Divine  revelation  to  the 
soul ;  the  Manna,  or  support  of  spiritual  life  ;  He  Who  dwells  in  the 
sooL     And  so,  in  the  fullest  sense, the  Logos  is  the  Melchisedek,  the 
priest  of  the  most  high  God,  the  king  of  righteousness  (ffaa-ikevi 
Siieatof),  and  the  king  of  Salem  (ffaviXeiis  etp^vTjs),  Who  brings 
righteousness  and  peace  to  the  soul.''    But  the  Logos  '  does  not  come  "  ne  ij«. 
into  any  soul  dead  in  sin.'     That  there  is  close  similarity  of  form  ic^s 
l>etween  these  Alexandrian  views  and  much  in  the  argumentation  of 
tte  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  must  be  evident  to  all — no  less  than  that 
there  is  the  widest  possible  divergence  in  substance  and  spirit.'     The 
JjogoB  of  Philo  is  shadowy,  moral,  not  a  Person ;  *  there  is  no  need  of 
an  atonement;  the  High-Priest  intercedes,  but  has  no   sacrifice  to 
offer  as  the  baais  of  His  intercession,  least  of  all  that  of  Himself :  the 
OW  Testament  types  are  typical  ideas,  not  t3rpical  facts ;  they  point 

'  For  a  full  discaiwion  of  this  simi-  Bhowipg',  the  nriter  of  the  Epiatlc  to  the 

Wty  at  form,  and  divei^ence  of  spirit,  Hebrews  displaj-s  few  traces  of  a  Palei- 

tctween  Pbilo—or,  mi  her.  between  Alex-  tinian  training. 

•"Wanism— and  the  Epistle  to  the  He-  '  On    the    subject    of    Philo's    Lojros 

'■RVH.   the  reader    is    referred    to    thu  ^neially  the  brocliure  of  ^itniticA  (Kii- 

■«««ly  treatise  by  BUkai  (Der   I.ehr-  nigsberg,  1879)  desen-espcru.'fal,  altbouRh 

'"tiiff  d.  Hebruerbr.  ed.  lS(i7,  especially  it  does  not  furnish  mucli  that  is  new. 

1^117-268,  411-4S4,  6a8-670.  and  865-  In  general,  the  sludent  of  Philo  ouglit 

••*).     The  author's  general  view  on  the  especially  to  study  the  sketch  by  Jifller  in 

'^inA  is  well  and  conviDcingly  formu-  his  Philosophie  dcr  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  pt.   ii. 

!">d  (o  p.  U9.   We  must,  however,  add,  3rd  edit.  pp.  33S-iia. 
"*  oppodCioQ  to  Riehm,  that,  by  bis  own 
WL.  I.                                                     E 
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BOOK      to  a  Prototypal  Idea  in  the  eternal  [jaat,  not  to  an  Antitypica!  Person 
and  Fact  in  history ;  there  is  no  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  blood,  u 

"^  sprinkling  of  the  Merej  Seat,  no  access  for  nil  through  the  rent  vefl 
into  the  immediate  Presence  of  God ;  nor  yet  a  quickening  of  the 
soul  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  If  the  argumentatiMi 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Alexandrian,  it  is  an  Aleiandriamant 
which  is  overcome  and  i»ast,  which  only  furnishes  the  form,  not  the 
substance;  the  vessel,  not  its  contents.  The  closer  therefore  the  out- 
ward similarity,  the  greater  is  the  contrast  in  substance. 

The  vast  difference  between  Alexandrian  ism  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  appear  still  more  clearly  in  the  views  of  Philo  on  Coamohgn 
and  Anthropology.  In  regard  to  the  former,  his  results  in  s 
respects  nm  ^jarallel  to  those  of  the  students  of  mysticism  in  tie 
Talmud,  and  of  the  Kabbalists.  Together  with  the  Stoic  view, 
which  represented  God  as  '  the  active  cause '  of  this  world,  and  matter 
as  '  the  passive,'  Philo  holds  the  Platonic  idea,  that  matter  wu 
something  existent,  and  that  it  resisted  God.'  Such  speculatioai 
must  have  been  current  among  the  Jews  long  before,  to  judge  by 
certain  warnings  given  by  the  Son  of  Siraeh,"''  And  Stoic  views  of  tie 
origin  of  the  world  seem  implied  even  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdomrf 
Solomon  (i.  7  ;  vii.  24 ;  viii.  1  ;  xii.  1).*  The  mystics  in  the  Talmni 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  not  through  Greek,  but  through  PeraiM 
teaching.  Their  speculations  *  boldly  entered  on  the  dangeronK' 
ground,"  forbidden  to  the  many,  scarcely  allowed  to  tiie  few,*  wiiW 
such  deep  questions  as  the  origin  of  our  world  and  its  counectioDwiti^-' 
God  were  discussed.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  beautiful  jioetic  figure, 
that  God  had  taken  of  the  dust  under  the  throne  of  His  glory,  vb& 

3  cast  It  upon  the  waters,  which  thus  became  earth.*     But  so  iar  dM 
isolated   teachers  become   intoxicated*   by  the  new  wine  of  these 


'  With  KiogulftT  and  characteristic 
inoonsiHtency,  Phiio,  however.  ascribi-« 
also  U)  Odd  the  creation  of  uiatter(dc 
Bomn.  i.  13). 

'  So  the  Talmudists  certainly  niidor- 
etood  it,  Jer.  dug.  ii.  I . 

•  Comp.  Orimm,  Biog.  Handli.  lu 
d.  Apokr.,  I.ief.  vi.  pp,  66,  66. 

•  Tliey  were  nrranpfd  into  those  con- 
ceniing  tlie  Maasfy  B»nithifh  CCrealion), 
and  the  Maatey  Merhibak,  '  the  cliariot ' 
of  Biekiel'B  vision  (Providence  in  the 
widest  Henee,  ar  Qod's  manifestation  in 
the  created  world). 

"  Of  the  four  celebrities  who  entered 
the  '  Pardes,'  or  enuloscd  Paradise  o£ 
theoaopliic  speculation,  one  becainc    iUi 


■It  h 


cspedai 
n-(Cb«g.l 


.      lawful  .     ^ 

Maair\)  Bereihitk  in  preuenoe  of  two,  wff. 
iipin  llie  MerlmbaX  in  preMenee  o(  oBk 
iiii!esahebea"SBge,"andiindBWtaiid«ot 
liiH  own  knowledge.  Any  one  who  ntii>' 
ciuatcs  on  these  Four  thinga,  it  weM 
better  for  him  that  he  hod  not  been  bom^ 
What  is  above,  and  what  is  below;  whd' 
was  afore,  and  what  shall  be  heiesflM.^ 
(Chag.  ii.  1.) 

'  ■  Ben  fonin  went  aMray  (meotaUy)) 
he  shook  tile  (Jewish)  worid." 
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strange  speculations,  that  they  whispered  it  to  one  another  that  water 
was  the  original  element  of  the  world,'  which  had  Baccessively  been 
hardened  into  snow  and  then  into  earth.**  Other  and  later  teachers  ■ 
fixed  upon  the  air  or  the  fire  as  the  original  element,  arguing  the  ' 
pre-eiistence  of  matter  from  the  use  of  the  word  '  made,'  in  Gea. 
i.  7,  instead  of  '  created.'  Some  modified  this  view,  and  suggested 
that  God  had  originally  created  the  three  elements  of  water,  air, 
or  qnrit,  and  fire,  from  which  all  else  was  developed.'  Traces  also 
occur  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  things,  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that  of  Plato.''  " 

Like  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  Philo  regarded  matter  as  devoid  of  all 
quality,  and  even  form.  Matter  in  itself  was  dead— more  than  that, 
it  was  evil.  This  matter,  which  was  already  existing,  God  formed 
(not  made),  like  an  architect  who  uses  his  materials  according  to  a 
pre-existing  plan — which  in  this  case  was  the  arcbetyjial  world. 

This  was  creation,  or  rather  formation,  brought  about  not  by  God 
Himself,  but  by  the  Potencies,  especially  by  the  Logos,  Who  was  the 
I'omiecting  bond  of  all.  As  for  God,  His  only  direct  work  was  the 
soul,  and  that  only  of  the  good,  not  of  the  evil.  Man's  immaterial 
jiart  had  a  twofold  aspect :  earthwards,  as  Sensuousness  {aia-0i)a-ts-) ; 
and  heavenwards,  as  Keason  (foOs).  The  sensuous  ixirt  of  the  soul 
was  connected  with  the  body.  It  had  no  heavenly  past,  and  would 
have  no  future.  But  '  Reason '  (coOr),  was  that  breath  of  true  life 
vhich  God  had  breathed  into  man  {■jrvevfia)  whereby  the  earthy 
Wame  the  higher,  living  spirit,  with  its  various  faculties.  Before 
time  began  the  soul  was  without  body,  an  archetype,  the  '  he;ivenly 
man,'  pure  spirit  in  Paradise  (virtue),  yet  even  so  longing  after  its 
^     ultimate  archetype,  God.     Some  of  these  pure  spirits  descended  into 


'  The  criticism  which  one  would  Ae- 
^tate  an  simply  impertinent,  which 
*<nld  find  this  view  in  2  Peter  iii.  5.  is, 
>!*•  t  not  conliiied  to  Jewish  writers,  but 
WvM  even  by  De  Wett«. 

'  Jehuda  ben  Fbsi,  in  the  second 
"'I'aj,  Ben  Soma  lired  in  the  first 
Wftuy  of  onr  era. 

*  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
{B«.i.  1)  the  firmament  was  at  first  soft, 
**  only  gradually  became  hard.  4c- 
""fing  to  Ber.  R.  10,  God  created  the 
""M  from  a  mixture  of  fire  and  snow, 
•JJ"  B»btns  suggesting  four  original 
^wclIi.  Bcooidinf;  to  tbe  quarters  of  tbe 
K^  or  else  six.  adding  to  tbem  that 
'wi  is  above  and  that  which  is  below. 
^  '«7  cinona  idea  is  that  of  R.  Josbua 


ben  I*vi,  according  to  which  all  the 
works  of  creation  were  really  finiBhcd  on 
the  first  day,  and  only,  as  it  were,  ci- 
tendc<l  on  the  other  days.  Tliiii  also 
represents  really  n  doubt  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation.  Strange  though  it 
may  sound,  the  doctrine  of  development 
was  derived  from  the  wonis  (Oen.  ii.  *), 
■  These  are  tbe  generations  of  heaven  and 
earth  when  they  were  created,'  the  argu- 
ment being  that  it  implied  that  they  were 
developed  from  the  day  on  which  they 
were  created.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  hpid,  that  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  tliat  were  created— earth, 
heaven,  and  water — remained  three  days, 
during  which  they  were  developed  (Ber. 
R,12). 
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liOiJk      hodies.and  so  lost  tlieirpurity.    Or  else,  the  anion  was  broaght  abo 
1  by  tiod  and  by  (lOwers  lower  than  God  (dtemons,  BTjfMovpyoC).     ' 

*"     '  the  latter  is  ilue  our  earthly  part.     God  breathed  on  the  formatioi 

and  the  'earthly  Reason'  became'  intelligent,'  '  spiritual '  soul  (^ru^ 
voepd).     Our  earthly  part  alone  is  the  seat  of  sin.' 

This  leads  us  to  the  great  question  of  Original  Sin.  Here  tl 
views  of  Philo  are  those  of  the  Eastern  Kabbis,  But  both  are  entiKl| 
different  from  those  on  which  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  H 
Romans  turns.  It  was  neither  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  nor  yet  fro 
Jewish  Hellenism,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  learned  the  doctrine  of  oi 
ginal  sin.  The  statement  that  as  in  Adam  all  spiritually  died,  so  fj 
Messiah  all  should  be  made  alive,'  finds  absolutely  no  jwrallel  ii 
Jewish  writings.'  What  may  be  called  the  starting  point  of  Christid 
theology,  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  guilt  and  sin,  through  the  &ll(j 
Adam,  and  of  the  consequent  entire  and  helpless  corruption  of  oi 
nature,  is  entirely  unknowu  to  Rabbinical  Judaism,  The  reign  <il 
physical  death  was  indeed  traced  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.*  B( 

•  Ber.Bin     the  Talmud  expressly    teaches,'  that   God  originally  ci*eat«d  ml 

with  two  propensities,*  one  to  good  and   one  to  evil  [Yeser  tov,  u 

e«ih.ni(    Yeser  kara").     The  evil  impulse  began  immediately  a/tei' butil.* 


'  for  further  notices  on  the  Cosniolugj- 
and  Anthropology  of  Philo,  eeo  Appen- 
dii  IL :  ■  Philo  and  Rabbinio  Theology.' 

*  Wo  cannot  help  qnoting  tiie  beanti- 
ful  HBggadic  eiplanution  oF  the  name 
Adam,  according  to  its  three  letters, 
A,  D,  M— osinelBdingthesc  Ihroc  namca, 
Adam,  Daeid,  ifrnioh. 

'  Roj/mwtdut  Martim,  in  bia  'Pugio 
Fidei'  (orig.  ed.  pp,  (!T4,  STG;  od.  VoiliH 
et  Carpiovi,  which  I  have  used,  pp.  86S, 
8GT). quotes  from  the  book  Sipkr/:  'Go 
and  luam  tlie  luerit  of  Mesaiah  the  Eing, 
and  the  reward  of  the  ri)|Chlcou»  from  the 
fint  Adam,  on  whom  was  laid  onl;  one 
commandment  of  n  prohihilivc  charactor, 
jmd  he  transgrestied  it.  See  how  tnnny 
deaths  were  appaint^i  on  him,  and  on  his 
geneiationa.  and  on  the  ^enerationB  of  his 
Kenarationa  to  the  end  uf  ah  ^nemtions. 
(  H'Sridehe,  Leiden  d.  Mesa.  p.  66,  nmknb 
here  an  unwarrantablo  addition  in  his 
tmnHlation.)  But  which  attribute  (mea- 
Buring!)  ia  the  greater— the  BtIributl^ 
of  gooi^iesB  or  tbe  attribute  of  puniah- 
meut  (mtribution)  !  He  answered,  the 
attribute  of  goodness  is  Iho  greater,  aibd 
tho  attribute  of  punishment  the  Icsa.  And 
Hessiah  the  King,  who  wan  ohB.>itened 
and  sufTenid  for  the  traiu%re»iors.  as  it  is 
aaid,   "He   wiu  wounded  for  our  traus- 


Hliall  He  justify  (tnako  righteooa — t^H 
merit)  all  generations;  aud  IhiB  itllr' 
is  meant  when  it  is  written,  "il 
Jehovaii  made  to  meet  apan  Hita  llM  I 
ot  us  all."'  We  have  rendwed  d 
pattSHge  as  literallf  as  possible,  bat  ml 
bound  to  add  that  it  is  bM  tonid 
anj  now  existing  copy  ot  Sipkri, 

*  Duath  is  not  oonsidcivil.  an  ataoh 
G^nl.  In  short,  all  the  various  cod 
quenceo  which  Rabbinical  writing*  MClf 
to  the  sin  of  Adam  may  be  desigtiali 
either  an  physical,  or,  if  mentaL  i 
amounting  only  to  detriment,  Iosh.  W.' 
porfoctness.  These  results  had  * 
partially  counteracted  by  Atnsbam,  i 
wouM  be  fully  remedicrl  by  Itw  Htm 
Keither  Enoch  nor  Btijah  mnned.  : 
acoordingly  they  did  not  die.  OaQ 
generally.  Sambtnyer,    G«ist  d.  AgM 

pp.  81-8t  and  in  regard  to  deatti  MW*^^ 
noct«d  with  Adam,  p.  86, 

*  These  are  also  hypcitutiaed  iti  Ai 
C'omp.  Lerv.  Ch.-ild.  Witrterb.  p.  Sti  < 
Neuhi'br.  WSrtwrb,  p.  269.  b,  4. 


•  Orwilh  'two  rt 


i.'  llie  ol 


to  good,  bein^  at   his  right,  tlie 
counselling  evil,  nt  his  left,  acoonting 
Bccles.  X.  2  (Iter.  61  a.  towoids  the 
of  the  page). 

'  Iti   n  sense   it  is  necessary   trg 
continued  existence  in  thisworid. 
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But  it  was  within  the  power  of  man  to  vanquish  sin,  and  tti  at^ 
tain  perfect  ngbteousnesB ;  in  fact,  this  stage  had  actually  been 
attained.' 

Similarly,  Fhilo  regarded  the  soul  of  the  child  as  '  naked  '  (Adam 
and  Eve),  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa,  as  wax  which  Grod  would  fain  form 
and  moold.  But  this  state  ceased  when  '  affection '  presented  itself 
to  reason,  and  thus  sensuous  lust  arose,  which  was  the  spring  of  all 
sin.  The  grand  task,  then,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  sensuous,  and  to  rise 
to  the  spiritual.  In  this  the  ethical  ])art  of  his  system,  Philo  vas 
most  under  the  influence  of  Stoic  philosophy.  We  might  almost 
say,  it  is  no  longer  the  Hebrew  who  Hellenises,  but  the  Hellene  who 
Hebtftiees.  And  yet  it  is  here  also  that  the  most  ingenious  and 
wide-reaching  allegorisms  of  Scripture  are  introduced.  It  is  scjuxsely 
possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  how  brilliant  this  method  becomes  in 
the  hands  of  Philo,  how  universal  its  application,  or  how  captivating 
it  must  have  proved.  Philo_  describes  man's  state  as,  first,  one  of 
aensuonsness,  but  also  of  unrest,  misery,  and  unsatisfied  longing.  If 
persisted  in,  it  would  end  in  complet-e  spiritual  insensibility.'  But 
from  this  state  the  soul  must  pass  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason,*  This 
change  might  be  accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways :  first,  by  study 
— of  which  physical  was  the  lowest ;  next,  that  which  embraced  the 
<«diDary  circle  of  knowledge ;  and,  lastly,  the  highest,  that  of  Divine 
philosophy.  The  second  method  was  Ashesia :  discipline,  or  practice, 
when  the  soul  turned  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  But  the  best 
of  all  was  the  third  way :  the  free  unfolding  of  that  spiritual  life 
which  Cometh  neither  from  study  nor  discipline,  but  from  a  natiu^l 
good  disposition.  And  in  that  state  the  soul  had  true  rest*  and  joy.'' 
Here  we  must  for  the  present  pause.^  Brief  as  this  sketch  of 
Hellenism  has  been,  it  must  have  brought  the  question  vividly  before 
the  mind,  whether  and  how  far  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
specially  the  fourth  Gospel,'  are  connected  with  the  direction  of 


ralict  between  tbeac  two  irapalses  con- 
■iM«B  the  moiBl  life  of  man. 

'  The     Bolitai?  exception    here   is    4 
bdiu,  where  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
*^liu]  «in  is  tnoet  strongly  oxpr^eed, 
■•ag  evHtentJy  derived  from  New  Test- 
■"ent    tefkchiog.      Com  p.    egpecially    4 
**)lla  (oar  ApocrTphal   2   Esdras)   vii. 
^^  and  other  patwages.   Wherein  his 
""It  at  aalety  lay,  appears  in  ch.  ix. 
SrnboUaed  by  Lot's  wife. 
f^boliaNi  by  Sher,  Hebrew. 
TIm  Sabbath,  Jerosalem. 
'  For  fortber  details  on  these  points 


Kcc  Appendix  II. :  '  Philo  nnd  HabbiDiu 
Theology.' 

■  The  views  of  Philo  on  the  Mesftiiili 
will  be  prewnted  in  another  connection. 

'  This  is  not  the  place  tJi  enter  on  Ihi' 
qiimtioit  of  tbc  autlientidty  and  antbor- 
yhip  of  the  four  Gospels.  But  as  rcganis 
the  point  on  which  negative  criticism 
has  of  late  spohon  strongest — and  on 
which,  indeeil  (an  Weiss  rightly  remarlia) 
tlie  very  existence  of  'the  Tflbingeii 
Hdiool '  ilepend."— that  of  the  Johanninc 
authorship  of  tho  fourth  Gospel,  I  wonld 
refer  to  the  latest  Incid  demonstration  in 
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thought  described  in  the  preceding  pages.     Without  yielding  to  that 
school  of  critics,  whose  perverse  ingenuity  discerns  everywhere  a 
sinister  motive  or  tendency  in  the  Evangelic  writers,'  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  them  had  a  special  object  in  view  in  constructing  his 
narrative  of  the  One  Life ;   and  primarily  addressed  himself  to  a 
special  audience.     If,  without   entering  into  elaborate  <liscu8sion, 
we  might,  according  to  St.  Luke  i.  2,  regard  the  narrative  of  St.  Mark 
as  the  grand  representative  of  that  authentic  *  narration '  (Siijyrfcri9)f 
though  not  by  Apostles,^  which  was  in  circulation,  and  the  Gospel 
by  St.  Matthew  as  representing  the  *  tradition'  handed   down  (the 
TrapdSo(Tt9\  by  the  Apostolic  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,* 
we  should  reach  the  following  results.     Our  oldest  Gospel-narrative  is 
that  by  St.  Mark,  which,  addressing  itself  to  no  class  in  particiilar, 
sketches  in  rapid  outlines  the  picture  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  alike  for  all 
men.   Next  in  order  of  time  comes  our  present  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew. 
It  goes  a  step  ferther  back  than  that  by  St.  Mark,  and  gives  not  only 
the  genealogy,  but  the  history,  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus.   Even 
if  we  had  not  the  coiwensus  of  tradition,  every  one  must  feel  that  this 
Gospel  is  Hebrew  in  its  cast,  in  its  citations  from  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  in  its  whole  bearing.   Taking  its  key-note  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
that  grand  Messianic  text-book  of  Eastern  Judaism  at  the  time,  and 
as  re-echoed  in  the  Book  of  Enoch — which  expresses  the  popular  ap- 
prehension of  Daniel's  Messianic  idea — it  presents  the  Messiah  chiefly     - 
as  <  the  Son  of  JSIan,'  *  the  Son  of  David,'  *  the  Son  of  God.'    We  have 
here  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  law  and  prophecy ;  the  realisa- 
tion of  Old  Testament  life,  faith,  and  hope.     Third  in  point  of  time 
is  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  which,  passing  back  another  step,  gives  n* 
not  only  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  also  that  of  John,  *tb^ 
preparer  of  the  way.'     It  is  Pauline,  and  addresses  itself,  or  ratb^fi 
we  should  say,  presents  the  Person  of  the  Messiah,  it  may  be  *  to  tl>^ 
Jew  first,'  but  certainly  *  also  to  the  Greek.'  The  term  which  St.  Luk^* 
alone  of  all  Gospel  writers,*  applies  to  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  Traif  ^ 


favour  of  it  in  TFm*,  Leben  Jcsu  ( 1 882  : 
vol.  1.  pp.  84-139). 

'  No  one  not  acquainted  with  this 
hterature  can  imagine  the  character 
of  the  arguments  sometimes  used  by 
a  certain  class  of  critics.  To  say  that 
they  proceed  on  the  most  forced  per- 
version of  the  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  of  passages,  is  but  little.  But 
one  cannot  restrain  moral  indignation  on 
finding  that  to  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
is  imputed,  on  such  grounds,  not  only 


syst-ematic  falsehood,  but  falsehood  wi' 
the  most  sinister  motives. 

'  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  t1 
narration  of  8t.  Mark  was  not  itself  cL^ 
rived  chiefly  from  Apostolic  preaching 
especially  that  of  St.  Peter,  in,  genen^ 
the  question  of  the  authorship  and  socm^ 
of  the  various  Qospels  must  be  reserved 
for  another  place. 

*  Comp.  Mangold't  ed.  of  Bleek^  'E^in^ 
in  d.  N.  T  (8te  Aufl.  1875),  p.  346. 

*  With  the  sole  exception  of  St.  Matt 
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*  servant '  of  God,  in  the  sense  in  which  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  '  Eved  Jehovah,' '  servant  of  the  Lord.'  St.  Luke's  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  leaiah-Gospel,  presenting  the  Christ  in  His  bearing 
on  the  history  of  God's  Kingdom  and  of  the  world — as  God's  Elect 
Servant  in  Whom  He  delighted.  In  the  Old  Testament,  to  adopt  a 
beautifiil  figure,'  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  set  before  us 
like  a  pyramid ;  at  its  base  it  is  all  Israel,  at  ita  central  section  Israel 
after  the  Spirit  (the  circumcised  in  hesirt),  represented  by  David,  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart ;  while  at  its  apex  it  is  the  '  Elect'  Servant, 
the  Messiah.*  And  these  three  ideas,  with  tbeir  sequences,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  third  Gospel  as  centring  in  Jesus  the  .Messiah.  By  the 
side  of  this  pyramid  is  the  other :  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  David, 
the  Son  of  God.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  of  Isaiah  und  of  Luke  is  the 
Enlightener,  the  Consoler,  the  victorious  Deliverer ;  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed :  the  Prophet,  the  Priest,  the  King. 

Yet  another  tendency — shall  we  say,  want  ? — remained,  so  to 
speak,  nnmet  and  unsatisfied.  That  large  world  of  latest  and  most 
promising  Jewish  thought,  whose  task  it  seemed  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  heathenism  and  Judaism — the  Western  Jewish  world, 
most  have  the  Christ  presented  to  them.  For  in  every  direction  is 
He  the  Christ.  And  not  only  they,  but  that  larger  Greek  world,  so 
far  as  Jewish  Hellenism  could  bring  it  to  the  threshold  of  the  Church. 
This  Hellenistic  and  Hellenic  world  now  stood  in  waiting  to  enter  it, 
though  as  it  were  by  its  northern  porch,  and  to  be  baptized  at  its 
font.  All  this  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  St.  John,  re^ 
siding  in  the  midst  of  them  at  Ephesus,  even  as  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
contain  almost  as  many  allusions  to  Hellenism  as  to  Kabbinism.* 
And  80  the  fourth  Gospel  became,  not  the  supplement,  but  the  com- 


'  FiiM  expressed  by  Delitzich  (Bibl. 
Cotam.  a.  A.  Propb.  Jes.  p.  414),  and  tlien 
adopted  by  OeUm  (Tbeol.  d.  A.  Test. 
<olB.  pp.  270-372). 

*  Ihe  two  fnndaniental  priudples  in 
tbe  tditory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  are 
i^i^nmeift  and  ttUetion.  It  is  suiely 
"Uiktkble,  not  stnuge,  tbat  these  are 
^  the  two  fundamentel  trntha  in  the 
■woijp  of  that  other  Kingdom  of  Ood, 
''■t'lie,  it  modem  aclence  has  read  them 
""tictiy.  These  two  tubttantitt*  would 
l^ttw/atfti  Ml  ascertained;  tbeoif/fiT- 
"'"t  which  are  added  to  tbem  by  a. 
j*^f*io  dMB  of  Btodenta,  mark  only  their 
^fnttt  from  these  facts.    These  facts 


may  be  true,  even  it  as  jet  incomplete, 
although  the  inferences  may  be  false. 
Theolofry  should  not  here  rashly  inter- 
fere, iiut  whatever  the  altimate  result, 
these  two  are  certainly  the  fundamental 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and,  marking  them  as  such,  tbe 
devout  philosopher  may  rest  contented. 

'  The  Gnostics,  to  whom,  in  theopinion 
ot  many,  so  frequent  references  are  madii 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Fanl, 
were  only  an  offspring  (rather,  as  the 
Germans  would  term  it,  an  Abort')  of 
Aleiandrianism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  thu  other  of  Eastern  notions,  which 
are  £0  largely  embodied  in  the  later 
Kabbalah. 
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BOOK  plement,  of  the  other  three.'  There  is  no  other  Gospel  more  Pale»« 
I  tini&n  than  this  in  its  modes  of  expression,  allusione,  and  referencek 
"■  Yet  we  must  all  feel  how  I  borougltly  Hellenistic  it  also  is  in  it«  cast,* 

in  what  it  reports  and  what  it  omits — in  short,  in  its  whole  aim} 
how  adapted  to  Hellenist,  wants  its  presentation  of  deep  centrd 
truths ;  how  suitably,  in  the  report  of  His  Discourses — even  so  &r  at 
their  form  is  concerned — the  promise  was  here  fulfilled,  of  bringing 
laiio  all  things  to  remembrance  whatsoever  He  had  said.*  It  is  the  trw 
Light,  which  shiueth,  of  which  the  full  meridian -blaze  lies  on  tb* 
Hellenist  and  Hellenic  world.  There  is  Alesandiiaa  form  of  thought 
not  only  in  the  whole  conception,  but  in  the  Logos,*  and  in  Hi» 
presentation  as  the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Wellapriug  of  the  world.' 
But  these  forma  are  filled  in  the  fourth  Gospel  with  quite  other  sufr' 
stance.  God  is  not  afar  off,  uncognlsable  by  man,  without  propertiet^ 
without  namp.  He  is  the  Father.  Instead  of  a  nebulous  reflection 
of  the  Deity  we  have  the  Person  of  the  Ijogos  ;  not  a  Logos  with  tht 
two  potencies  of  goodness  and  power,  but  full  of  grace  and  truth* 
The  Gosjiel  of  St.  John  also  begins  with  a  '  Bereshith  ' — but  it  is  tht 
theological,  not  the  cosmic  Bereshith,  when  the  Logos  was  with  God 
and  was  God.  Matter  is  not  pre-existent ;  far  less  is  it  evil. 
John  strikes  the  pen  through  Alexandrian  ism  when  he  lays  it  dovA 
as  the  funchunental  fact  of  New  Testament  history  that  '  the  Logoi 


'  A  oomplement,  nut  b.  auppli^ment,  bs 
many  oriUca  put  it  {Eirald,  Weiziiielurr, 
and  even  JIimgiini6erg)~ieael  ol  all  a 
rectiRcBtioD  (.Oodet.  Evbh^;.  JoIi.  p. 633). 

'  Ktim  (Leben  Jubo  von  Nanrs,  i.  a, 
pp.  llS-lli)  fuUjf  recognises  this,  but  I 
entirely  iliffer  from  tlie  conclusionB  of 
his  analytical  compariaon  o(  Philo  with 
thetoutlh  Cloflpcl. 

'  The  student  who  has  carefully 
mBEtered  the  thongbts  of  PLilo  on  the 
iMgai,  and  analysed,  as  in  the  Appendix, 
Uie  psaiages  in  the  Targnmim  in  which 
Ihe  word  Mcpira  ocean,  catmcl  fail  to 
perceive  the  immense  difference  in  Ihe 
presentation  of  the  Logos  by  St.  Jotm. 
Tet  M.  Itena".,  in  an  article  in  the  '  Con- 
temporary Review'  for  September  1877. 
with  otter  disrejrard  of  the  historical 
evidenoe  on  Ibc  question,  maintains  not 
only  the  identity  of  these  three  ideas, 
bat  actually  ftrounds  on  it  his  argnnient 
against  the  nothcntioity  of  thcfonrth  Gos- 
pel I  Conpidering-  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  matter  ought  \n  be  spoken  of 
plainly,  as  one  of  those  instances  in 
whiob  boldneas  of  assertion  makes  up 
for  inaccuracy  of  statement,  to  the  bewil- 


derment of  those  wIm)  do  not  pirn 
the  technical  knowledge  xa  discover 
Idrhri  in  the  argninent. 

'  Dr.  IJMeher,   whose  book,  lies  Ap** 
stels  Joliannei!  Lelire  vom  I«tj:o«,deMirt«f 
careful  pcniaal.  tries  to  trace  tbereaiooal 
these  peculiaritieBin  accordance  with  ll* 
Prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel.     Badltt 
differentiates  at  great  length  between  tU 
Logos  of  Philo  and  of  the  fourth  Qospd. 
He  sums  up  hia  views  by  suiting  that  '~ 
the  Prologneof  St.  John  the  Logos  is  pi 
sented  as  the  fulness  of  Divine  Li^t  a; 
Life.  Thi8is,aotospeak, thetbeme, wfa 
the  Rospel  history'  is  intended  to  prese 
the  I.,ogoSBathe^c«rof  thisDIvineLia 
aud  Life.    'While  the  other  "" 
ascend   from    the  iDanifestation  to  til 
idea  of  the  Son  of  God.  St.  John  descend 
from  the  idea  of  the  Ixigoa,  as  expresaa 
in  the  Prolc^e,  to  its  concrete  realisatia 
in  His  history.    The  latest  tractate  (l 
llie  present  writing,  18SZ)  on  the  ~ 
of  St.  John,  by  Dr,  MiiUer.  Die  Ji 
Krage,  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  i 
ment  on  both  iddoa,  and    deserve* 
careful  attention  of  students  of  the  qi 
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was  made  flesh,'  just  as  St.  Paul  does  when  he  proclaims  the  great 
mystery  of '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  Best  of  all,  it  is  not  by  a 
loDg  course  of  study,  nor  by  wearing  discipline,  least  of  all  by  an  in-  • 
bom  good  disposition,  that  the  soul  attains  the  new  life,  but  by  a 
birth  from  above,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  simple  faith  which  is 
brought  within  reach  of  the  fallen  and  the  lost.' 

Philo  had  no  successor.  In  him  Hellenism  had  completed  its 
cycle.  Its  message  and  its  mission  were  ended.  Henceforth  it 
needed,  like  Apollos,  its  great  representative  in  the  Christian  Church, 
two  things:  the  baptism  of  John  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  need, 
4md  to  have  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  eitpounded.*  On  the  • 
other  hand,  Eastern  Judaism  had  entered  with  Hillel  on  a  new  stage. 
This  direction  led  Airther  and  farther  away  from  that  which  the  New 
Testament  had  taken  in  following  up  and  unfolding  the  spiritual 
elements  of  the  Old.  That  development  was  incapable  of  transfor- 
mation or  renovation.  It  must  go  on  to  its  final  completion — and  be 
either  trae,  or  else  be  swept  away  and  destroyed. 

'  I  cannot  agree  wiUi   Weisi  (a.  e.,  p.  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  as  evidenced  in 

IM)  that  the  great  object  of  the  fourth  bis  Epirtte,  but  the  object  in  view  could 

Go^iel  wu  to  oppose  the  lising  Gnostic  not  have  been  mainly,  nor  even  primarily, 

■OTonent.    Tbis  ma;  have  been  present  negative  and  coutrovetsial. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALEXANDRIA   USD   ROME — THE  JEWISH   COMMUNITIES   IN   THE  CAPITALS 

OF   WESTERN   CIVILISATION. 

BOOK      We  have  spoken  of  Alexandria  as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  world  in 
I         the  West.     Antioch  might  be  nearer  to  Palestine,  and  its  Jewish 

"""■"^      '  population — including  the  floating  part  of  it- — as  numerous  as  that 
of  Alexandria.     But  the  wealth,  the  thought,  and  the  influence  of 
Western  Judaism  centred  in  the  modem  capital  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.     In  those  days  Greece  was  the  land  of  the  past,  to  which 
the  student  might  resort  as  the  home  of  beauty  and  of  art,  the  time- 
hallowed  temple  of  thought  and  of  poetry.     But  it  was  also  the  land 
of  desolateness  and  of  ruins,  where  fields  of  com  waved  over  the 
remains  of  classic  memory.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  in  great  measure 
sunk  to  a  nation  of  traders,  in  keen  competition  with  the  Jews. 
Indeed,  Roman  sway  had  levelled  the  ancient  world,  and  buried  its 
national  characteristics.     It  was  otherwise  in  the  far  East ;  it  was 
otherwise  also  in  Egypt.   Egj'pt  was  not  a  land  to  be  largely  inhabited, 
or  to  be  *  civilised '  in  the  then  sense  of  the  term :  soil,  climate, 
history,  nature  forbade  it.     Still,  as  now,  and  even  more  than  now> 
was  it  the  dream-land  of  untold  attractions  to  the  traveller.    Th© 
ancient,  mysterious  Nile  still  rolled  its  healing  waters  out  into  tb^ 
blue  sea,  where  (so  it  was  supposed)  it  changed  its  taste  withiu  ^ 
radius  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach.   To  be  gently  borne  in  bark  o' 
ship  on  its  waters,  to  watch  the  strange  vegetation  and  fauna  of  i^ 
banks ;  to  gaze  beyond,  w^here  they  merged  into  the  trackless  deseX^ 
to  wander  under  the  shade  of  its  gigantic  monuments,  or  within 
weird  avenues  of  its  colossal  temples,  to  see  the  scroll  of  mysteries 
hieroglyphics ;  to  note  the  sameness  of  manner  and  of  people  a* 
old,  and  to  w^atch  the  unique  rites  of  its  ancient  religion — ^this 
indeed  to  be  again  in   the  old  far-away  world,  and  that  amidst: 
dreaminess  bewitching  the  senses,  and  a  gorgeousness  dazzling  t>' 
imagination.* 

*  What    charm    Egypt    had    for    the      of  their  mosaics  and  freeooes.     Cat^^ 
Romans  may  be  gathered  from  so  many      FrUdldndtTt  u.  s.  voL  ii.  pp.  134-186. 


FIRST  VIEW  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

We  are  stiU  far  out  at  sea,  making  for  the  port  of  Alexandria — 
the  only  safe  shelter  all  along  the  coast  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Quite 
thirty  miles  ont  the  silver  sheen  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
Pharos ' — connected  by  a  mole  with  Alexandria — is  burning  like  a 
star  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Now  we  catch  Bight  of  the  palm- 
groves  of  Pharos ;  presently  the  anchor  rattles,  and  grates  on  the 
Kand,  and  we  are  ashore.  What  a  crowd  of  vessels  of  all  sizes,  Rhai>es, 
and  nationalities  ;  what  a  multitude  of  busy  people  ;  what  a  very 
Babel  of  languages  ;  what  a  commingling  of  old  and  new  world  civi- 
lisation ;  and  what  a  variety  of  wares  piled  up,  loading  or  unloading ! 
Alexandria  itself  was  not  an  old  Egyptian,  but  a  comparatively 
modem,  city ;  in  Egypt,  and  yet  not  of  Egypt.  Everything  was  in 
character — the  city,  its  inhabitants,  public  life,  art,  literature,  study, 
amusements,  the  very  aspect  of  the  place.  Nothing  original  any- 
where, but  combinatioa  of  all  that  had  been  in  the  ancient  world,  or 
that  was  at  the  time — most  fitting  place  therefore  to  be  the  capital 
of  Jewish  Hellenism. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  or  rather,  of  the 
ont^read  cloak  of  a  Macedonian  horseman.  Altogether,  it  measured 
(16,360  paces)  3,160  paces  more  than  Bome  ;  but  its  houses  were 
neither  so  crowded  nor  so  many-storied.  It  had  been  a  large  city 
when  Some  was  still  inconsiderable,  and  to  the  last  held  the  second 
place  in  the  Empire.  One  of  the  five  quarters  into  which  the  city 
•M  divided,  and  which  were  named  according  to  the  first  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  was  wholly  covered  by  the  royal  palaces,  with  their 
gudens,  and  similar  buildings,  including  the  royal  mausoleum, 
rtere  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  preserved  in  honey,  was 
kept  in  a  glass  coffin.  But  these,  and  its  three  miles  of  colonnades 
along  the  principal  highway,  were  only  some  of  the  magnificent 
vchitectoral  adornments  of  a  city  full  of  palaces.  The  population 
aaioonted,  probably,  to  nearly  a  million,  drawn  together  from  East  and 
We*  by  trade,  the  attractions  of  wealth,  the  fecilities  for  study,  or 
the  amusements  of  a  singularly  frivolous  city.  A  strange  mixture 
"f  elements  among  the  people,  combining  the  quickness  and  versa- 
tility of  the  Greek,  with  the  gravity,  the  conservatism,  the  dresm- 
?««adeur,  and  the  luxury  of  the  Eastern. 

Tlree  worlds  met  in  Alexandria :  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and 

*  Thi*  immense  ligbthouse  was  square  recorded  repairs  to  this  magnificent 
•P  to  tie  middle,  then  coveted  by  an  structure  ol  blocks  of  marble  were  made 
^^^^SM,  the  top  being  round.     The  last      in  the  year  1303  of  our  era. 
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brought  to  it,  or  fetched  from  it,  their  treasures.     Above  all,  it  was  a 
commercial  city,  fm-nished  with  an  excellent  harbour — or  rather  with 
five  harbours.     A  special  fleet  carried,  as  tribute,  from  Alexandria  to 
Italy,  two-tenths  of  the  com  produce  of  Egypt,  which  suflSced  to  feed 
the  capital  for  four  months  of  the  year.     A  magnificent  fleet  it  was, 
from  the  light  quick  sailer,  to  those  immense  corn-ships  which  hoisted 
a  special  flag,  and  whose  early  arrival  was  awaited  at  Puteoli  *  with 
more  eagerness  than  that  of  any  modem  ocean-steamer.*     The  com- 
merce of  India  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrian  shippers.'     Since 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  the  Indian  trade  alone  had  increased  six- 
fold.*    Nor  was  the  native  industry  inconsiderable.     Linen  goods,  to 
suit  the  tastes  or  costumes  of  all  countries ;  woollen  stufiFs  of  every 
hue,  some  curiously  wrought  with  figures,  and  even  scenes ;  glass  of 
every  shade  and  in  every  shape  ;  paper  from  the  thinnest  sheet  to  the 
coarsest  packing  paper ;  essences,  perftimeries — such  were  the  native 
products.   However  idly  or  luxuriously  inclined,  still  every  one  seemed 
busy,  in  a  city  where  (as  the  Emperor  Hadrian  expressed  it)  *  money 
was  the  people's  god ; '  and  every  one  seemed  well-to-do  in  his  own 
way,  from  the  waif  in  the  streets,  who  with  little  trouble  to  himself 
could  pick  up  suflBcient  to  go  to  the  restaurant  and  enjoy  a  comfort- 
able dinner  of  fresh  or  smoked  fish  with  garlic,  and  his  pudding, 
washed  dovm  with  the  favourite  Egyptian  barley  beer,  up  to  the  mil- 
lionaire banker,  who  owned  a  palace  in  the  city  and  a  villa  by  the 
canal  that  connected   Alexandria  with  Canobus.     WTiat   a  jostling 
crowd  of  all  nations  in  the  streets,  in  the  market  (where,  according' 
to  the  joke  of  a  contemporary,  anything  might  be  got  except  snow), 
or  by  the  harbours ;  what  cool  shades,  delicious  retreats,  vast  halls, 
magnificent  libraries,  where  the  savants  of  Alexandria  assembled 
and  taught  every  conceivable  branch  of  learning,  and  its  fEur-famed 


'  Tlie  iivcrage  passage  from  Alexandria 
to  Puteoli  was  twelve  days,  the  ships 
touching  at  Malt<a  and  in  Sicily.  It  was 
in  such  a  ship,  the  *  Castor  and  Pollux,* 
carrying  wheat,  that  St.  Paul  sailed  from 
Malta  to  I^ateoli,  where  it  would  be 
among  the  first  arrivals  of  the  season. 

*  Tliey  bore,  painted  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  prow,  the  emblems  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  were 
navigated  by  Egj'ptian  pilots,  the  most 
renowne<l  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
vessels  is  described  as  180  by  46  feet, 
and  of  about  1,676  tons,  and  is  computed 
to  have  returned  to  its  owner  nearly 
3,000/.  annually.  (Comp.Frisdldnd^t  u.  8. 
voL  ii.  p.  131  etc.)    And  yet  these  were 


small  ships  compared  with  those  built  for 
the  conveyance  of  marble  blocks  and 
columns,  and  especially  of  obelisks.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  have  carried,  besides 
an  obelisk,  1,200  passengers,  a  freight  of 
paper,  nitre,  pepper,  linen,  and  a  large 
cargo  of  wheat. 

•  The  journey  took  about  three  montlia, 
cither  up  the  Nile,  thence  by  caravan, 
and  again  by  sea ;  or  else  perhaps  by  the 
Ptolemy  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea. 

*  It  included  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
mother-of-pt\irl  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  spices  from  Arabia,  pearls  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  precious  atones 
and  byssus  from  India,  and  silk  from 
China. 
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physicians  prescribed  for  the  poor  consumptive  [>atients  sent  thither     chap. 
from  all  parts  of  Italy.     What  bustle  and  noise  among  that  ever         v 
excitable^  chatty,  conceited,  vain,  pleasnre-loving  multitude,  whose         "      ' 
highest  enjoyment  was  the  theatre  and  singers ;  what  scenes  on  that 
long  canal  to  Canobus,  lined  with  luxurious  inns,  where  barks  full  of 
pleasuie-seekera  revelled  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  banks,  or  sped  to 
Canobus,  that  scene  of  all  dissipation  and  luxury,  proverbial  even  in 
those  days !  And  yet,  close  by,  on  the  shores  of  Ijake  Mareotia,  as  if  in 
grim  contrast,  were  the  retired  settlements  of  that  sternly  ascetic 
Jewish  sect,  the  Therapeutfle,  whoae  views  and  practices  in  bo  many 
points  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  Essenes  in  Palestine  ! 

This  sketch  of  Alexandria  will  help  us  to  understand  the  sui^ 
foundings  of  the  large  mass  of  Jews  settled  in  the  Egyptian  capital. 
Altogether,  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  country 
(one  million  in  7,800,000)  was  Jewish.  Whether  or  not  a  Jewish 
colony  had  gone  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  even 
earlier,  the  great  mass  of  its  residents  had  been  attracted  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  had  granted  the  Jews  equally  exceptional 
privileges  with  the  Macedonians.  The  later  troubles  of  Palestine 
under  the  Syrian  kings  greatly  swelled  their  number,  the  more  so 
that  the  Ptolemies,  with  one  exception,  favoured  them.  Originally  a 
special  quarter  had  been  assigned  to  the  Jews  in  the  city — the 
'  Delta '  by  the  eastern  harbour  and  the  Canobus  canal — probably 
alike  to  keep  the  community  separate,  and  for  its  convenience  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  privileges  wliich  the  Ptolemies  had 
accorded  to  the  Jews  were  confirmed,  and  even  enlarged,  by  Julius 
Ciesar.  The  export  trade  in  grain  was  now  in  their  hands,  and  the 
harbour  and  river  police  committed  to  their  charge.  Two  quarters 
in  the  city  are  named  as  specially  Jewish — not,  however,  in  the  sense 
<rf  their  being  conBned  to  them.  Their  Synagogues,  surrounded  by 
shady  trees,  stood  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  the  chief  glory  of 
tiie  Jewish  community  in  Egypt,  of  which  even  the  Palestinians 
Vwasled,  was  the  great  central  Synagogue,  built  in  the  8hai>e  of  a 
bttsilica,  with  double  colonnade,  and  so  large  that  it  needed  a  signal 
for  those  most  distant  to  know  the  proper  moment  for  the  responses. 
The  different  trade  guilds  sat  there  together,  so  that  a  stranger  would 
*t  once  know  where  to  find  Jewish  employers,  or  fellow  workmen."  In  •  suco.  w  t 
*he  choir  of  this  Jewish  cathedral  stood  seventy  chairs  of  state,  en- 
cysted with  precious  stones,  for  the  seventy  elders  who  constituted 
tl>e  eldership  of  Alexandria,  on  the  model  of  the  great  Sanhedrin 
w  Jerusalem. 
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It  is  a  strange,  almost  inexplicable  fact,  that  the  Egyptian  Jews 
had  actually  built  a  schismatic  Temple.  During  the  terrible  Syrian 
persecutions  in  Palestine,  Onias,  the  son  of  the  murdered  High- 
Priest  Onias  III.,  had  sought  safety  in  Egyi)t.  Ptolemy  Philometor 
not  only  received  him  kindly,  but  gave  a  disused  heathen  temple 
in  the  town  of  Leontopolis  for  a  Jewish  sanctuary.  Here  a  new 
Aaronic  priesthood  ministered,  their  support  being  derived  from  the 
revenues  of  the  district  around.  The  new  Temple,  however,  re- 
sembled that  of  Jerusalem  neither  in  outward  appearance,  nor  in  all 
its  internal  fittings.*  At  first  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  very  proud  of 
their  new  sanctuary,  and  professed  to  see  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction,"  that  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  should  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,  of  which  one  was  to  be  called  Ir-ha-Heres,  which 
the  LXX.  (in  their  original  form,  or  by  some  later  emendation)  altered 
into  *  the  city  of  righteousness.'  This  temple  continued  from  about  160 
B.C.  to  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  rival  to  that  on  Mount  Moriah,  since  the  Egyptian  Jews 
also  owned  that  of  Jerusalem  as  their  central  sanctuary,  to  which 
they  made  pilgrimages  and  brought  their  contributions,^  while  the 
priests  at  Leontopolis,  before  marrying,  always  consulted  the  official 
archives  in  Jerusalem  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  descent  of  their 
intended  wives.®  The  Palestinians  designated  it  contemptuously 
as  *the  house  of  Chonji'  (Onias),  and  declared  the  priesthood  of 
Leontopolis  incapable  of  serving  in  Jerusalem,  although  on  a  par 
with  those  who  were  disqualified  only  by  some  bodily  defect. 
Oflferings  brought  in  Leontopolis  were  considered  null,  unless  in 
the  case  of  vows  to  which  the  name  of  this  Temple  had  been  ex- 
pressly attached.**  This  qualified  condemnation  seems,  however, 
strangely  mild,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  statements  we 
have  quoted  only  date  from  a  time  when  both  Temples  had  long 
passed  away. 

Nor  were  such  feelings  unreasonable.  The  Egyptian  Jews  had 
spread  on  all  sides — southward  to  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  and  west- 
ward to^  and  beyond,  the  province  of  Cyrene.  In  the  city  of  that 
name  they  formed  one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  its  inhabitants 
were  divided.®  A  Jewish  inscription  at  Berenice,  apparently  dating 
from  the  year  13  B.C.,  shows  that  theCyrenian  Jews  formed  a  distinct 
community  under  nine  *  rulers '  of  their  own,  who  no  doubt  attended 
to  the  communal   affairs — not  always  an   easy   matter,   since  the 


'  In.stoacl  of  tlie  scven-branchecl  jrolden      suspended  from   a  chain    of    the  same 
candlestick  tliere  was   a  golden   lamp,      metal. 
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Cyrenian  Jews  were  noted,  if  not  for  turbulence,  jet  for  strong  anti- 
Roman  feeling,  which  more  than  once  was  cruelly  quenched  in  blood.' 
Other  InBcriptions  prove,*  that  in  other  places  of  their  dispersion  also 
the  Jews  had  their  own  Arck4ynie8  or  *  rulers,'  while  the  special  direc- 
tion of  public  worship  was  always  entrusted  to  the  Arckiaynagogos,  or 
•  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,'  both  titles  occurring  side  by  side,*    It 
is,  tx>  say  the  least,  very  doubtful,  whether  the  High-Priest  at  Leon- 
topolis  was  ever  regarded  a;^,  in  any  real  sense,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Egypt,*     In  Alexandria,  the  Jews  were  under  the  rule 
of  a  Jewish  Ethnarch,"  whose  authority  was  similar  to  that  of  '  the 
Arckoti '  of  independent   cities.'     But  their  authority  *  was  trans-  " 
ferred,  by  Augustas,  to  the  whole  '  eldership.' ''     Another,  probably  * 
Boman,  office,  though  for  obvious  reasons  often  filled  by  Jews,  was  \ 
that  of  the  Alaharck,  or  rather  Arabarck,  who  was  set  over  the  Arab  I 
population.'     Among  others,  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Philo,  held 
this  post.     If  we  may  judge  of  the  position  of  the  wealthy  Jewish 
families  in  Alexandria  by  that  of  this  Alabarch,  their  influence  must 
have  been  very  great.     The  firm  of  Alexander  was  probably  as  rich 
as  the  great  Jewish  banking  and  shipping  house  of  Saramalla   in 
Antioch."  Itschief  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  afiairs  ^ 
of  Antonia,  the  much  respected  sister-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Tibe-   ^ 
rius.^     It  was  a  small  thing  for  such  a  man  to  lend  King  Agrippa,  ■' 
when  his  fortunes  were  very  low,  a  sum  of  about  7,000i.  with  which  to 
resort  to  Italy,*  since  he  advanced  it  on  the  guarantee  of  Agrippa's  * 
wife,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  and  at  the  same  time  made  provision 
that  the  money  should  not  be  all  spent  before  the  prince  met  the 
Smperor.     Besides,  he  had  bis  own  plans  in  the  matter.     Two  of 
biB  eons  married  daughters  of  King  Agrippa;  while  a  third,  at  the 
j>xice  of  apostasy,  rose   successively  to   the  posts  of  Procurator  of 
I^alestine,  and  finally  of  Governor  of  Egypt.'     The  Temple  at  Jcru-  ' 
salem  bore  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  munificence  of  this  Jewish 

'  Could   there    have    been    any    Huch 

raeming  in  laying  the  Roman  cross  which 

J«sii!  had  to  bear  npon  a  Cyrenian  (St. 

I.akeiiiii.  26)  ?   A  symbolical  meaning  it 

cettiiniy  ha»,  as  we  remember  that  tlie 

l^>«t  Jewish  rebellion  (116  A.  D.),  which 

^^BuCochbaforit?  Messiah,  (irst broke 

wt  in  Cfiene.    What  terrible  vengeance 

^  laken  on   those   wlio  followM  the 

™«  Chritt,  cannot  here  be  told. 

'  Jewiih  inscriptions  have  also   been 
■wud  in  ManritanU  and  Algiers. 

On  a  tombstone  at  Capua  ( -Vamatien, 
™»-  B.  Heap.  3,«6T,  apud  SekOrer,  p. 


629).  The  subject  is  of  great  impor- 
tance HH  illustrating  the  rule  of  the 
Synagogue  in  the  days  of  Christ.  An- 
other  designation  on  the  gravestones  variip 
ffuwaytfySiseemtorefer  solely  to  age — one 
being  described  as  110  jGurB  old. 

'  Jatt,  Gesch.  d.  Jadenth.  i.  p.  34fi. 

'  Marquanlt  (R5m.  Staatsverwalt.  vol. 
i.  p.  297).  Note  6  suggests  that  tttat 
may  hPtc  mean  clauit,  w^. 

*  The  office  itself  would  seem  to  have 
been  continued.    {Jot.  Ant.  ziz.  6.  2.) 

'  Conip.  Wettcting,  de  Jud.  Archont. 
pp.  C3  etc.,  apud  SekHrer,  pp.  627,  628. 
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BOOK      millionaire.     The  gold  and  silver  with  which  the  nine  massive  gates 
I         were  covered,  which  led  into  the  Temple,  were  the  gift  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  banker. 

The  possession  of  such  wealth,  coupled  no  doubt  with  pride  and 
self-assertion,  and  openly  spoken  contempt  of  the  superstitions  around,' 
would  naturally  excite  the  hatred  of  the  Alexandrian  populace 
against  the  Jews.  The  greater  nimiber  of  those  silly  stories  about 
the  origin,  early  history,  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  which  even  the 
philosophers  and  historians  of  Rome  record  as  genuine,  originat'Cd  in 
ftbwi?2wV  ^gyp^-  ^  whole  series  of  writers,  beginning  with  Manetho,*  made  it 
^'^  their  business  to  give  a  kind  of  historical  travesty  of  the   events 

recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses.     The  boldest  of  these  scribblers  was 
Apion,  to  whom  Josephus  replied — a  world-famed  charlatan  and  liar, 
who  wrote  or  lectured,  with  equal  presumption  and  Mseness,  on  every 
conceivable  object.   He  was  just  the  man  to  suit  the  Alexandrians,  on 
whom  his  unblushing  assurance  imposed.     In  Rome  he  soon  found 
his  level,  and  the  Emperor  Tiberius  well  characterised  the  irrepres- 
sible boastful  talker  as  the  *  tinkling  cymbal  of  the  world.'     He  had 
studied,  seen,  and  heard  everything — even,  on  three  occasions,  the 
mysterious  sound  on  the  Colossus  of  Memnon,  as  the  sun  rose  upon 
it !     At  least,  so  he  graved  upon  the  Colossus  itself,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  generations.*    Such  was  the  man  on  whom  the  Alexandrians 
conferred  the  freedom  of  their  city,  to  whom  they  entrusted   their 
most    important    affairs,   and   whom  they  extolled   as    the   victo- 
rious, the  laborious,  the  new  Homer.'     There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  popular  favour  was  partly  due  to  Apion's  virulent  attacks  upon 
the  Jews.     His  grotesque  accounts  of  their  history  and  religion  held 
them  up  to  contempt.  But  his  real  object  was  to  rouse  the  fanaticism 
of  the  i)opulace  against  the  Jews.   Every  year,  so  he  told  them,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  to  get  hold  of  some  unfortunate  Hellene, 
whom  ill-chance  might  bring  into  their  hands,  to  fatten  him  for  the 
year,  and  then  to  sacrifice  him,  partaking  of  his  entrails,  and  burying 
the  body,  while  during  these  horrible  rites  they  took  a  fearful  oath 
of  peq^etual   enmity  to  the  Greeks.     These  were  the  people   who 
battened  on  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  who  had  usuri)ed  quarters  of 
the  city  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  claimed  privileges  whicb- 
were  not  theirs ;  a  people  who  had  proved  traitors,  and  the  ruin  o^ 
every  one  who  had  trusted  them.     *  If  the  Jews,'  he  exclaimed,  *  are^ 

*  Comp ,  for  example,  such  a  trencliant  »  A  ven-  good  sketch  of  Apion  is  giYcm- 
chapter  as  IJanicli  vi.,  or  the  2nd  Fragm.  by  Havsrath,  Neutest.  Zeitg.  vol.  ii.  pp^ 
of  the  Erj'thr.  Sibyl  w,  21-33.  187-195. 

*  Comp.  yriedUindeTy  u.  s.  ii.  p.  165. 
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citizens  of  Alexandria,  why  do  they  not  worship  the  same  gods  as  the     chap. 
Alexandrians  ? '     And,  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the         v 
CseaarBjWhy  did  they  not  erect  statuee,  and  pay  Divine  honour  to  them? '   '       '      ' 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  these  appeals  to  the  fanaticism  of  man- 
kind.   In  one  form  or  another,  they  have  only  too  often  been  repeated 
in  all  lands  and  ages,  and,  alas !  by  the  representatives  of  all  creeds. 
Well  might  the  Jews,  as  Philo  mourns,*  wish  no  better  for  themselves  *  i*k-  "i 
than  to  be  treated  like  other  men !  lolee 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ideas  entertained  in  Rome  about 
the  Jews  were  chiefly  derived  from  Alexandrian  som-ces.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  how  a  Tacitus,  Cicero,  or  Pliny  could  have 
credited  such  absurdities  as  that  the  Jews  had  come  from  Crete 
(Moont  Ida — Idsei=Judiei),  been  exiielled  on  account  of  leprosy 
from  E^ypt,  and  emigrated  under  an  apostate  priest,  Moses ;  or  that 
the  Sabbath-rest  originat«d  in  sores,  which  had  obliged  the  wan- 
derers to  stop  short  on  the  seventh  day ;  that  they  worshipped 
the  head  of  an  ass,  or  else  Bacchus ;  that  their  abstinence  from 
swine's  flesh  was  due  to  remembrance  and  fear  of  leprosy,  or  else  to 
the  worship  of  that  animal — and  other  puerilities  of  the  like  kind.*"  ^"p- 
The  educated  Eoman  regarded  the  Jew  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  hib.v.»-4; 
and  anger,  all  the  more  keen  that,  according  to  his  notions,  the  Jew  i>«.<t.s 
had,  since  his  sutgection  to  Rome,  do  longer  a  right  to  his  religion  ; 
and  all  the  more  bitter  that,  do  what  he  might,  that  despised  race 
confronted  him  everywhere,  with  a  religion  so  uncompromising 
as  to  form  a  wall  of  separation,  and  with  rites  so  exclusive  as  to 
make  them  not  only  strangers,  but  enemies.  Such  a  phenomenon 
was  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered.  The  Romans  were  intensely 
pmctical.  In  their  view,  political  life  and  religion  were  not  only 
intertwined,  but  the  one  formed  part  of  the  other.  A  religion  apart 
&om  a  political  organisation,  or  which  offered  not,  as  a  quid  pro 
yuo,  some  direct,  return  from  the  Deity  to  his  votaries,  seemed 
utterly  inconceivable.  Every  country  has  its  own  religion,  argued 
(Seem,  in  his  appeal  for  tlaccus.  So  long  as  Jerusalem  was  un- 
vaaquished,  Judaism  might  claim  toleration ;  but  had  not  the 
immortal  gods  shown  what  they  thought  of  it,  when  the  Jewish 
race  was  conquered?  This  was  a  kind  of  logic  that  aj'pealed  to 
the  humblest  in  the  crowd,  which  thronged  to  hear  the  great 
***tor  defending  his  client,  among  others,  against  the  charge  of 
PfCTenting  the  transport  from  Asia  to  Jerusalem  of  the  annual 
"emiJe-tiibate.  This  was  not  a  popular  accusation  to  bring  against 
[  'At.  Ag.  Ap.  ii.  4,  6,  6. 
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a  man  in  sut-li  an  assembly.  And  as  the  Jews — who,  to  create  • 
disturbance,  had  (we  are  told)  distributed  themselves  among  the 
audience  in  such  mimbera,  that  Cicero  somewhat  rhetorically  declared, 
he  would  fiiin  have  spoken  with  bated  breath,  so  as  to  be  only  audible 
to  the  judges — listened  to  the  great  orator,  they  must  have  felt  a 
keen  pang  shoot  to  their  hearts,  as  he  held  them  up  to  the  Bcom  oT 
the  heathen,  and  touched,  with  rough  finger,  their  open  sore,  as  bs 
urged  the  ruiu  of  their  nation  as  the  one  unanswerable  argmneot) 
which  Materialism  could  bring  against  the  religion  of  the  ITuseen. 

And  that  religion— was  it  not,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  a'bu* 
barons  superstition,'  and  were  not  its  ndherents,  as  Pliny  had 
it,'  '  a  race  distinguished  for  its  conteni|jt  of  the  gods '  ?  To  begin 
with  their  theology.  The  Roman  philosojiher  wonld  sympatJiise 
with  disbelief  of  all  spiritual  realities,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  understand  the  jjopular  modes  of  worship  and  superstition. 
But  what  was  to  be  said  for  a  worship  of  something  quite  unseen, 
an  adoration,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  ikj, 
witliout.  any  visible  symbol,  conjoined  with  an  utter  rejection  of 
every  other  form  of  religion — Asiatic,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman— 
and  the  refusal  even  to  pay  the  customary  Divine  honour  to  thi 
Csesars,  as  the  incarnntion  of  Roman  power  ?  Next,  as  to  thtif 
rites.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  circumcisiOBfl 
a  constant  subject  for  coarse  jests.  \\'hat  could  be  the  meaning  0^ 
it ;  or  of  what  seeme*!  like  some  ancestral  veneration  for  the  pig, 
dread  of  it,  since  they  made  it  a  religions  duty  not  ti.i  jtartalte  of 
flesh  ?  Their  Sabbath-observance,  however  it  had  originated,  n 
merely  an  indulgeuee  in  idleness.  The  fiist  young  Roman  fiisn 
would  find  their  amusement  in  wandering  on  the  Sabbath-* 
through  the  tangled,  narrow  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  and  watchi 
how  the  dim  lamp  within  shed  its  unsavoury  light,  while  the  ininata> 
mumbled  prayers 'with  blanched  lips;  ""or  they  would,  like  Ovid 
seek  in  the  Synagogue  occasion  for  their  dissolute  amusements. 
Thursday  fast  was  another  target  for  their  wit.  In  short,  at  the 
the  Jew  was  a  constant  theme  of  pojiular  merriment,  and  the  tin 
would  resound  with  langhter  as  his  religion  was  lampooned, 
matter  how  absurd  the  stories,  or  how  iKX>r  the  punning.' 

And  then,  as  the  proud  Roman  jiassed  on  the  Sabbath  throngs 

the  streets,  Judaism  would  obtrude  itself  u^Kin  his  notice,  by  ti»' 

whops  that,  were  shut,  and  by  the  strange  figures  moving  about  idl^ 

in  holiday  attire.     They  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  not  oi 

'  Cuuip,  t.liequolalion  of  such  scenes  in  tlii^  Iiitro':!,  lo  the  Uidrafil]  on  Ijimentalii 
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without  sympathy  with  what  passed  around,  but  with  marked  chaf. 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  it,  while  there  was  that  about  their  v 
whole  bearing,  which  expressed  the  unspoken  feeling,  that  the  time 
of  Rome's  fell,  and  of  their  own  supremacy,  was  at  hand.  To  put 
the  general  feeling  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  the  Jews  kept  close  to- 
gether, and  were  ever  most  liberal  to  one  another ;  but  they  were  Blled 
with  bitter  hatred  of  all  others.  They  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
with  strangers  ;  and  the  first  thing  which  they  tanght  their  proselytes 
waa  to  despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their  own  country,  and  to  rend 
the  bonds  which  had  bound  them  to  parents,  children,  or  kindred. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  some  ground  of  distorted  truth  in  these 
charges.  For,  the  Jew,  as  such,  was  only  intended  for  Palestine.  By 
a  necessity,  not  of  his  own  making,  he  was  now,  so  to  speak,  the 
negative  element  in  the  heathen  world  ;  yet  one  which,  do  what  he 
might,  would  always  obtrude  itself  upon  public  notice.  But  the 
Boman  satirists  went  further.  They  accused  the  Jews  of  such 
hatred  of  all  other  religionists,  that  they  would  not  even  show  the 
way  to  any  who  worshipped  otherwise,  nor  point  out  the  eooUng 
spring  to  the  thirsty.'  According  to  Tacitus,  there  was  a  political  -Jut,. Fat. 
and  religious  reason  for  this.  In  order  to  keep  the  Jews  separate 
from  all  other  nations,  Moses  had  given  them  rites,  contrary  to  those 
of  any  other  race,  that  they  might  regard  as  unholy  what  was  sacred 
to  others,  and  as  lawful  what  they  held  in  abomination.''  Such  a  "Hbt.T.m 
people  deserved  neither  consideration  nor  j>ity;  and  when  the  his- 
torian tells  how  thousands  of  their  number  had  been  banished  by 
Tiberias  to  Sardinia,  he  dismisses  the  probability  of  their  perishing 
in  that  severe  climate  with  the  cynical  remark,  that  it  entailed  '  a 
poor  loss ' '  {vile  damnum.),  ■  Aim.  ii.  u. 

Still,  the  Jew  was  there  in  the  midst  of  them.     It  is  impossible  Tib.  m 
tofix  the  date  when  the  first  Jewish  wanderers  found  their  way  to  the 
tapitai  of  the  world.     We  know,  that  in  the  wars  under   Pompey, 
'^ns,  and  Antonius,  many  were  brought  cai»tive  to  Rome,  and  sold 
u  slaves.     In  general,  the  Republican  {larty  was  hostile,  the  Csesars 
*ere  friendly,  to  the  Jews.     The  Jewish  slaves  in  Rome  proved  anun- 
pttfiUble  and  troublesome  acquisition.     They  clung  so  tenaciously  to 
"leir  ancestral  customs,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  conform 
'*  the  ways  of  heathen  households.*     How  fer  they  would  carry  their  "  iiiit.-.  i^r. 
P'«BTe  resistance,  appears  from  a  story  told  by  Josephus,*  about  some  sUf.  Ji.  lou 
■'s»ieh  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  during  their  captlWty  in  Rome,  '  ""^ 
'^'Medto  eat  anything  but  figs  and  nuts,  so  as  to  avoid  the  defile- 
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inent  of  Gentile  foocl.*  Their  Roman  masters  deemed  it  prudent  to 
give  their  Jewish  slaves  their  freedom,  either  at  a  small  ransom,  or 
even  without  it.  These  freedmen  {liberti)  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Rome,  and  in  great  measure  determined  its 
social  character.  Of  course  they  were,  as  always,  industrious,  sober, 
pushing.  In  course  of  time  many  of  them  acquired  wealth.  By-and- 
by  Jewish  immigrants  of  greater  distinction  swelled  their  number. 
Still  their  social  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  co-religionistfr 
in  other  lands.  A  Jewish  population  so  large  as  40,000  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  60,000  in  that  of  Tiberius,  would  naturally  include 
all  ranks — merchants,  bankers,  literati,  even  actors.^  In  a  city  which 
oflFered  such  temptations,  they  would  number  among  them  those  of 
every  degree  of  religious  profession  ;  nay,  some  who  would  not  only 
imitate  the  habits  of  those  around,  but  try  to  outdo  their  gross 
licentiousness.**  Yet,  even  so,  they  would  vainly  endeavour  to  effiuse 
the  hateful  mark  of  being  Jews. 

Augustus  had  assigned  to  the  Jews  as  their  special  quarter  the 
'  fourteenth  region '  across  the  Tiber,  which  stretched  from  the  slope 
of  the  Vatican  onwards  and  across  the  Tiber-island,  where  the  boat« 
from  Ostia  were  wont  to  unload.     This  seems  to  have  been  their 
poor  quarter,  chiefly  inhabited  by  hawkers,  sellers  of  matches,  glass, 
old   clothes,  and   second-hand  wares.     The  Jewish  burying-groimd 
in  that   quarter*  gives  evidence  of  their  condition.     The  whole  ap- 
l)ointments  and  the  graves  are  mean.     There  is  neither  marble  nor 
any  trace    of  painting,  unless  it  be  a  rough  representation  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  red  colouring.   Another  Jewish  quarter 
was  by  the  Porta  Capena,  where  the  Appian  Way  entered  the  city. 
Close  by,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Egeria  was  utilised  at  the  time 
of  Juvenal  ^  as  a  Jewish  hawking  place.     But  there  must  have  beea 
richer  Jews  also  in  that  neighbourhood,  since  the  burying-place  there 
discovered  has  paintings — some  even  of  mythological  figures,  of  which 
the  meaning  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     A  third  Jewish  burying"' 
ground  was  near  the  ancient  Christian  catacombs. 

But  indeed,  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  must  have  spread  oV^"' 

^  Lvtterbeck(Seutest.  JjehThegT.i>Al9),  whom    the    poet    would    have   the  J*^ 

following  up  the  sugf?estions  of   Wiueler  swear,  is  a  corruption  of  Anacki  JSUf^\j 

(Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeitalt.  pp.   384.  402,  ('I  am  God')  in  Ex.  xx.  2.  Comp.  JSk^*^ 

etc.),  regards  these  priests  as  the  acxjusers  Ge-w^li.  Isr.  vol.  vii.  p.  27. 


of  St.  Paul,  who  brought  about  his  mar-  *  Described  by  J?£»«o,  but  sinoeunkncF'*!^ 

tyrdom.  Comp.  Friedlandcr^  u.  s.  vol.  iii.  pp.  ^  *" 

'  Comp.,    for   example.  Mart.  xi.  94 ;  611. 
Jo$.  Life  3.  »  Sat.  iii.  13 ;  vi.  642. 

•  Martialu,  u.  s.     The  '  Anchuilus  *  by 
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every  quarter  of  the  city — even  the  best — to  judge  by  the  location  of 
their  Sycago^es.  From  inscriptions,  we  have  been  made  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  names,  of  not  fewer  than 
seveu  of  these  Synagogues.  Three  of  them  respectively  bear  the 
names  of  AugoBtus,  Agrippa,  and  Volumnius,  either  as  their  patrone, 
or  because  the  worshippers  were  chiefly  their  atteudant^  and  clients ; 
while  two  of  them  derived  their  names  from  the  Campus  Martiue, 
and  thequartefjSu&ura  in  which  they  stood.'  Jhe'SynagogeElaias' 
may  have  been  so  called  from  bearing  on  its  front  the  device  of  an 
olive-tree,  a  favourite,  and  in  Home  specially  signifiL'ant,  emblem  of 
Israel,  whose  fruit,  crushed  beneath  heavy  weight,  would  yield  the 
preciouB  oil  by  which  the  Divine  light  would  shed  its  brightness 
through  the  night  of  heathendom.^  Of  course,  there  must  have  been 
other  Synagogues  besides  those  whose  names  have  been  discovered. 

One  other  mode  of  tracking  the  footsteps  of  iBrael's  wanderings 
seems  strangely  signiScant.  It  is  by  tracing  their  records  among 
the  dead,  reading  them  on  broken  tombstones,  and  in  ruined  monu- 
ments. They  are  rude,  and  the  inscriptions — most  of  them  in  bad 
'  Greek,  or  still  worse  Latin,  none  in  Hebrew — are  Uke  the  stammering 
of  strangers.  Yet  what  a  contrast  between  the  simple  faith  and 
earnest  hope  which  they  express,  and  the  grim  proclamation  of  utter 
disbelief  in  any  future  to  the  soul,  not  unnu'xed  with  language  of 
ooBTsest  materialism,  on  thegravesof  so  many  of  the  polished  Romans ! 
IValy  the  pen  of  God  in  history  has,  as  so  often,  ratified  the  sen- 
tence which  a  nation  had  pronounced  upon  itself.  The  civilisation  was 
do(»ned  which  could  inscribe  on  its  dead  such  words  as :  *  To  eternal 
deep ; ' '  To  perpetual  rest ; '  or  more  coarsely  express  it  thus,  '  I  was 
not,  and  I  became ;  I  was,  and  am  no  more.  Thus  much  is  true ;  who 
says  other,  lies ;  for  I  shall  not  be,*  adding,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
nunal,  'And  thou  who  livest,  drink,  play,  come.'  Not  so  did  God 
teach  His  people ;  and,  as  we  pick  our  way  among  these  broken  stones, 
we  can  understand  how  a  religion,  which  proclaimed  a  hope  so  dif- 
ferent, mnst  have  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  many  even  at  Borne,  and 
much  more,  how  that  blessed  assurance  of  Ufe  and  inmiortality,  which 
ChrietianJty  afterwards  brought,  could  win  its  thousands,  though  it 
were  at  the  cost  of  poverty,  shame,  torture,  and  the  arena. 

Wandering  from  graveyard   to  graveyard,  and  deciphering  the 

'wwds  of  the  dead,  we  can  almost  read  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 

^J8  of  the  CfGSars,  or  when  Paul  the  prisoner  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 

"*Ij.    When  St.  Paul,  on  the  journey  of  the  '  Castor  and  Pollux  ' 

■  Comp.  FHtdlander,  □.  b.  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  '  Midr.  R.  on  Kx.  36. 
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timched  at  Syracuse,  he  would,  during  his  stay  of  three  days,  find 
liimself  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  communily,  aa  we  leam  from  an  ift- 
scription.  When  he  disembarked  at  Puteoli,  he  was  in  the  oldest 
Jewish  settlement  next  to  that  of  Rome,"  where  the  loving  hospitjilitj 
of  Christian  Israelites  constrained  him  to  tarry  over  a  Sabbath.  As  ba 
'  went  towards  Rome,'  and  reached  Capua,  he  would  meet  Jews  there^ 
as  we  iufer  from  the  tombstone  of  one  '  Alfiua  Juda,"  who  bad  be«i 
*  Archon '  of  the  Jews,  and  '  ArchisynagoguB '  in  Capua.  As  he  neared 
the  city,  he  found  in  Anxur  (Terracina)  a  Synagogue.'  In  Rome  itself 
the  Jewish  community  was  organised  as  in  other  places.''  It  sounds 
strange,  as  after  these  many  centimes  we  read  again  names  of  the 
ArcboHB  of  their  various  Synagogues,  all  Roman,  such  as  Claudiaa, 
Asteris,  Julian  (who  was  Archon  alike  of  the  Campesian  and  the 
Agrippesian  Synagogue,  a  priest,  the  son  of  Julian  the  ArchiBSU- 
agogus,  or  chief  of  the  eldership  of  the  Augustesian  Synagogue). 
And  BO  in  other  places.  On  these  tombstones  we  find  names  of 
Jewish  Synagogue-dignitaries,  in  every  centre  of  iKi|)ulation— in 
Porapeii,  in  Venusia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace  ;  in  Jewish  catacomba; 
and  similarly  Jewish  inscriptions  in  A&ica,  in  Asia,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  ^gina,  in  Patras,  in  Athens.  Even  where 
yet  records  of  their  early  settlements  have  not  been  discovered, 
Btill  iofer  their  presence,  as  we  remember  the  almost  incredible  eiT 
tent  of  Eomiin  commerce,  which  led  to  such  large  settlements  il 
Britain,  or  as  we  discover  among  the  tombstones  those  of '  Syrian 
merchants,  as  in  Strain  (where  St.  Paul  hoped  to  preach,  no  doubt,altt 
to  his  own  countrymen),  throughout  (iaul,  and  even  in  the  remi 
parts  of  Germany.'  Thus  the  statements  of  Jose[ihus  and  of  Philo, 
to  the  dispersion  of  Israel  throughout  all  lands  of  the  known  world, ) 
fully  borne  out. 

But  the  special  importance  of  the  .Tewish  community  in  Rome  laj* 
in  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  world,  whi 
every  movement  could  be  watched  and  influenced,  and  where  iteoi 
lend  Bujiport  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  that  compact  body  whit 
however  widely  scattered,  was  one  in  heart  and  feeling,  in  thought 
and  purjmse,  in  faith  and  practice,  in  suffering  and  in  prosperity;' 
Thus,  when  u^win  the  death  of  Herod  a  deputation  from  Palestii 


'  Corap.  Oattrl,  in  EtBcb  u.  Graber'a 
Knuj-Glop.  2d.  wet.  vol.  uvii.  p.  M7. 

'  Conip,  PrUdlHitder,  n.  ».  vol.  ii. 
pp.  \1~7M  pHSBim. 

'  Il  was  probublj-  thi$  unity  of 
IsmclitisU  intercEii*  wliicli   Cicero  hnd  in 


view  (Pro  Klanco.HH)  when  he  took  ■ 
unnlit  for  liis  boldnem  in  daiiog  to  sti_ 
lip  ti^inst  the  JewB— unlets,  indeed,  ti 
orator  only   meant  to  make  a  point  id 
favour  of  his  client. 
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appeared  in  the  capital  to  seek  the  restoration  of  their  Theocracy      chap. 
under  a  Roman  protectorate,'  no  leas  than  8,000  of  the  Roman  Jewa         v 
joined  them.     And  in  case  of  need  they  could  find  powerful  friends,  •'.■^,,  amT" 
not  only  among  the  Herodian  princes,  but  among  court  &vouriteB  WBru.'«!i 
who  were  JewB,Uke  the  actor  of  whom  Joaephus  speaks;"  among  those  'utEt 
who  were  inclined  towards  Judaism,  like  Poppffia,  the  dissolute  wife  of 
Nero,  whose  coffin  as  that  of  a  Jeweae  was  laid  among  the  urns  of  tlie 
emperors  j '  or  among  real  proselytea,  like  those  of  all  ranks  who,  from 
anperatitioQ  or  conviction,  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Syna- 
gogue.' 

In  truth,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Judaism. 
Exceptingthe  brief  period  when  Tiberius"  banished  the  Jewa  fromRome  •  i»  a.d. 
and  sent  4,000  of  their  number  to  fight  the  banditti  in  Sardinia,  the 
Jews  enjoyed  not  only  perfect  liberty,  but  exceptional  privileges.    In 
the  reign  of  Ciesar  and  of  Augustus  we  have  quite  a  series  of  edicts, 
which  secured  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  communal 
rights.*    In  virtue  of  these  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
religioQS  ceremonies,  nor  in  the  observance  of  their  sabbaths  and  feasts. 
The  annual  Temple-tribute  waa  allowed  to  be  transported  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  alienation  of  these  funds  by  the  civil  magistrates  treated 
as  sacrilege.     As  the  Jews  objected  to  bear  arms,  or  march,  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  were  freed  from  military  service.     On  similar  grounds, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  appear  in  courts  of  law  on  their  holy  days. 
AoguetUB  even  ordered  that,  when  the  public  distribution  of  com  or 
of  money  among  the  citizens  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the  Jews  were  to  re- 
ceive their  share  on  the  following  day.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  Roman 
authorities   confirmed  a  decree  by  which  the  founder  of  Antioch, 
SeleucuB  I.  (Nicator),'*  had  granted  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizenship  'Ob.iB0B.o. 
in  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  which  he  had  built,  and  the 
privilege  of  receiving,  instead  of  the  oil  that  was  distributed,  which 
their  religion  forbade  them  to  use,*  an  equivalent  in  money.'    These  ■  Ab.  sw.  ii. 
Tights  were  maintained  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  even  after  the  last  ,j„_^i^ 
Jewish  war,  notwithstanding   the   earnest  remonstrances   of  these  '"-^i 
cities.     No  wonder,  that  at  the  death  of  Ceesar  '  the  Jews  of  Rome  >  u  bx. 
^thered  for  many  nights,  waking  strange  feelings  of  awe  in  the  city, 
as  they  chanted  in  mournful  melodies  their  Psalms  around  the  pyre 

'  Sekiller (Oeach.  d.Rom.  Kaiserreichs,  '    The  questioD   o£  Jewish  proselytes 

p.  583)  denies  that  Poppwa  was  a  prose-  will  be  treated  in  another  place. 

Ijte.    It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  he  argues,  *  Comp.  Jot.  Ant.  xlv,  10,  pBasim,  and 

that  the  fact  of  her  entombmeot  affords  xvi.  6.   These  edictaare  collated  in  lirebt, 

no  >baoliit«  CTidence  of  lliis,  if  taken  by  Deoreta  Romanor.  pro  Jud.   facta,  with 

itself;  but    comp.  Jai.   Ant.  xz.   8.   11;  long   commenta  b;  the  antbor,  and   by 

Ute  8.  Leryttohn. 
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on  which  the  body  of  their  benefiEtctor  had  been  burnt,  and  raised  their 
pathetic  dirges.*    The  measures  of  Tiberius  against  them  were  due 
to  the  influence  of  his  favourite  Sejanus,  and  ceased  with  his  sway. 
Besides,  they  were  the  outcome  of  public  feeling  at  the  time  against 
all  foreign  rites,  which  had  been  roused  by  the  vile  conduct  of  the 
priests  of  Isis  towards  a  Roman  matron,  and  was  again  provoked  by  a 
gross  imposture  upon  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  proselyte,  on  the  part  of 
some  vagabond  Rabbis.     But  even  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  literally  all  Jews  had  left  Rome.     Many  would  find  means  to 
remain  secretly  behind.     At  any  rate,  twenty  years  afterwards  Philo 
found  a  large  community  there,  ready  to  support  him  in  his  mission 
on  behalf  of  his  Egyptian  countrymen.    Any  temporary  measures 
against  the  Jews  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
interference  with  their  privileges,  or  a  cessation  of  the  Imperial  £BLVoar 
shown  to  them. 


TWOFOLD  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  ASIA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  that  the  Jews  enjoyed     chaf 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.     Many  in  Asia  Minor  could  boast        Vi 
of  the  same  privilege.*     The  Seleucidic  rulers  of   Syria  had  pre-  '/m.  Am 
viously  bestowed  kindred  privileges  on  the  Jews  in  many  places.  iwiiBi"; 
Thus,  they  possessed  in  some  cities  twofold  riglita :  the  status  of  ss-i« 
Roman,   and   the    privileges   of  Asiatic,   citizenship.      Those   who 
enjoyed  the  former  were  entitled  tfl  a  civil  government  of  their  own, 
under  archons  of  their  choosing,  quite  independent  of  the  rule  and 
tribunals  of  the  cities  in  which  they  Uved.     As  instances,  we  may 
mention  the  Jews  of  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Delos,  and  apparently  also  of 
Antioch.     But,  whether  legally  entitled  to  it  or  not,  they  probably 
everywhere  claimed  the  right  of  self-government,  and  exercised  it, 
«xcept  in  times  of  persecution.     But,  as  already  stated,  they  also 
possessed,  besides  this,  at  least  in  many  places,  tho  privileges  of 
Asiatic  citizenship,  to  the  same  extent   as   their   heathen   fellow- 
-citizens.     This  twofold  status  and  jurisdiction   might  have  led  to 
serious  complications,  if  the  archons  bad  not  confined  their  authority 
*«  Etrictly  communal  interests,*"  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  V""^ 
3 dminist ration  of  justice,  and  the  Jews  willingly  submitted  to  the  i<-! 
sentences  pronounced  by  their  own  tribunals. 

But,  in  truth,  they  enjoyed  even  more  than  religious  liberty  and 
^^''nmunal  privileges.     It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that 
potentates  friendly  to  Israel  bestowed  largesses,  alike  on  the  Temple 
'"  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  Synagogues  in  the  provinces.     The  magni- 
°**nt  porch  of  the  Temple  was  '  adorned '  with  many  such  '  dedi- 
***eci  gifts.'     Thus,  we   read   of  repeated   costly  offerings   by  the- 
''olemies,  of  a  golden  wreath  which  Sosius  offered  after  he  had  <a<. Ant 
^*^n  Jerusalem   in  conjunction  with   Herod,  and  of  rich  flagons  liii.a.*'; 
'"•ch  Augustas  and  his  wife  had  given  to  the  Sanctuary."     And,  ef'AuLi 
"^ough  this  same  Emperor  praised  his  grandson  for  leaving  Jeru-  v.  is.' 
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salem  nnvisited  on  his  joiiniey  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  yet  he  himielf 
made  provision  for  a  daily  sacrifice  on  his  behalf,  which  only  ecased 
when  the  last  war  against  Rome  was  proc-laimed.'  Even  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  a  'Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  with  marble  screen 
beautifully  ornamented,  bearing  tablets  which,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
warned  Gentiles  not  to  proceed  further,'  proves  that  the  Sanetuarj' 
was  largely  attended  by  others  than  Jews,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Josephus,  that  '  it  was  held  in  reverence  by  nations  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.' " 

In  Syria  also,  where,  according  to  Josephus,  the  largest  niunlKi 
of  Jews  lived,'  they  experienced  special  favour.  In  Antioch  their 
rights  and  immunities  were  recorded  ou  tables  of  brass.' 

Hut,  indeed,  the  cajiital  of  Syria  was  one  of  their  fevourit* 
resorts.  It  will  be  remembered  what  imjiortance  attached  to  it  in  th^" 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  Antioch  was  the  third  citj'' 
of  the  Empire,  and  lay  just  outside  what  the  Rabbinists  designatet^ 
as  '  Syria,'  and  still  regarded  as  holy  ground.  Thus  it  formed,  so  t*^  \ 
speak,  an  advanced  post  between  the  Palestinian  and  the  GentU* 
world.  Its  chief  Synagogue  was  a  magnificent  building,  to  which  th* 
successors  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  given  the  spoils  which  tha"^* 
monarch  had  brought  from  the  Temple.  The  connection  between 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  was  very  close.  All  that  occurred  in  that  cit^ 
was  eagerly  watched  in  the  Jewish  capital.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
there  must  have  excited  deep  concern.  Careful  as  the  Talmud  isn<» 
toaflford  unwelcome  information,  which  might  have  ted  to  further  n 
chief,  we  know  that  three  of  the  principal  Rabbis  went  thither  w 
mission — we  can  scarcely  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progre-*-*' 
of  Christianity.  Again,  we  find  at  a  later  period  a  rec(n-d  of  religiow-  ^ 
controversy  in  Antioch  between  Rabbis  and  Christians.*  Vet  the  Jew^  =^ 
of  Antioch  were  strictly  Hellenistic,  and  on  one  occasion  a  great  Rabt:^* 
was  unable  to  find  among  them  a  copy  of  even  the  Book  of  Esther^^' 
in  Hebrew,  which,  accordingly,  be  had  to  write  out  from  memory  fi^^' 
his  use  in  their  Synagogue.  A  fit  place  this  great  border-cit>ii ^' 
crowded  by  Hellenists,  in  close  connection  with  Jerusalem,  to  be  tt-  * 
birthplace  of  the  name  '  Christian,'  to  send  forth  a  Paul  on  h^^*' 
mission  to  the  Gentile  world, and  to  obtain  for  it  a  charter  of  citizeia.^* ' 
ship  far  nobler  than  that  of  which  the  record  was  graven  on  tablet::;^^-^' 
of  brass. 

'  One  of  tliese  tablets  bas  lately  been  '  'War,  v 

excavated.      Comp.    •The    Temple:     its  •  Wat,  v 

Ministry  niid    Scrvicos  in  tlw  Titae  rf  '  Comp.  generally  _ 

ll'Ohriiit.'  p.  'it.                ^^^^^^^^M_  Talmutl.  pp.  312,  313. 


/ffithoiur,  QCogr.  d^Bl 
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But,  whatever  privileges  Israel  might  enjoy,  history  records  an  chap. 
almost  continaoQS  Heriea  of  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  commu-  vi 
□ities  among  whom  they  lived,  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  their 
immmiitieB,  but  even  of  their  common  rights.  Foremost  among 
the  reasons  of  this  antagonism  we  place  the  absolute  contrariety  be- 
tween heathenism  and  the  Synagogue,  and  the  social  isolation  which 
Judaism  rendered  necessary.  It  was  avowedly  unlawful  for  the  Jew  even 
'to  keep  company,or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation."  To  quarrel  -Actai.** 
with  this,  was  to  find  fault  with  the  law  and  the  religion  which  made 
him  a  Jew.  But  besides,  there  was  that  pride  of  descent,  creed, 
enlightenment,  and  national  privileges,  which  St.  Paul  so  graphically 
Hums  up  as  'making  boast  of  God  and  of  the  law.'*'  However  dif-  "Oomp. 
ferently  they  might  express  it,  Philo  and  Hillel  would  be  at  one  asto  u 
the  absolute  superiority  of  the  Jew  as  such.  Pretensions  of  this 
kind  must  have  been  the  more  provocative,  that  the  populace  at 
any  rate  envied  the  prosperity  which  Jewish  industry,  talent,  and 
capital  everywhere  secured.  Why  should  that  close,  foreign  corpora- 
tion possess  every  civic  right,  and  yet  be  free  of  many  of  its  burdens  ? 
Why  should  their  meetings  be  excepted  from  the  'collegia  illicita'? 
why  should  they  alone  be  allowed  to  export  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  to  dedicate  it  to  their  superstition  in  Jerusalem  ?  The  Jew 
could  not  well  feign  any  real  interest  in  what  gave  its  greatness  to 
lEpbesus,  its  attractiveness  to  Corinth,  its  influence  to  Athens.  He 
■was  ready  to  profit  by  it ;  but  his  inmost  thought  must  have  been 
«outempt,  and  all  he  want«d  was  quietness  and  protection  in  his  own 
jiursuits.  What  concern  had  he  with  those  petty  squabbles,  ambi- 
"Aionn,  or  designs,  which  agitated  the  turbulent  populace  in  those 
Orecian  cities  ?  what  cared  he  for  their  popular  meetings  and  noisy 
cSiscnssions  ?  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  Jews,  they  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  made  them  so  loyal  to  the  ruling  powers, 
».iid  procured  them  the  protection  of  kings  and  CEesars.  But  it  also 
TOMed  the  hatred  of  the  populace. 

That  such  should  have  been  the  case,  and  these  widely  scattered 
iDembers  have  been  united  in  one  body,  is  a  aniqne  feet  in  history. 
"8  only  true  explanation  must  be  sought  in  a  higher  Divine  impulse. 
"lie  links  which  bound  them  together  were :  a  common  creed,  a 
'*'*unon  life,  a  common  centre,  and  a  common  hope. 

V?herever  the  Jew  sojourned,  or  however  he  might  diflFer  from 
^'*  brethren,  Monotheism,  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  the 
autliority  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  equally  to  all  unquestioned 
articles  of  belief.     It  may  well  have  been   that  the  Hellenistic  Jew, 
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BOOK 
I 


*  Acta  XV. 
21 


*»  Acts  XV i. 
13 


living  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile,  curious,  and  scurrilous  population,  did 
not  care  to  exhibit  over  his  house  and  doorposts,  at  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  the  Mesuaah^^  which  enclosed  the  folded  parchment  that, 
on  twenty-two  lines,  bore  the  words  from  Deut.  iv.  4-9  and  xi.  13—21, 
or  to  call  attention  by  their  breadth  to  the  TephiUin,^  or  phylacteries 
on  his  left  arm  and  forehead,  or  even  to  make  observable  the  Zizith,^ 
or  fringes  on  the  borders  of  his  garments/  Perhaps,  indeed,  all  these 
observances  may  at  that  time  not  have  been  deemed  incumbent  on 
every  Jew.**  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  find  mention  of  them  in 
heathen  writers.  Similarly,  they  could  easily  keep  out  of  view,  or 
they  may  not  have  had  conveniences  for,  their  prescribed  purifications. 
But  in  every  place,  as  we  have  abundant  evidence,  where  there  were 
at  least  ten  Batlanim, — male  householders  who  had  leisure  to  give 
themselves  to  regular  attendance — they  had,  from  ancient  times,* 
one,  and,  if  possible,  more  Synagogues.^  WTiere  there  was  no  Syna- 
gogue there  was  at  least  a  Proseuche,^  ^  or  meeting-place,  under  the 
open  sky,  after  the  form  of  a  theatre,  generally  outside  the  town,  near 
a  river  or  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  lustrations.  These,  as  we  know 
from  classical  writers,  were  well  known  to  the  heathen,  and  even 
frequented  by  them.  Their  Sabbath  observance,  their  fasting  on 
Thursdays,  their  Day  of  Atonement,  their  laws  relating  to  food,  and 
their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem — all  found  sympathisers  among 
Judaising  Gentiles.*  They  even  wat<;hed  to  see,  how  the  Sabbath 
lamp  wa,s  kindled,  and  the  solemn  pniyers  sj)oken  which  marked  the 


•  lier.  iii.  3 ;  Meg.  i.  8 ;  Moed  K.  iii.  4 ; 
Men.  iii.  7.  Comp.  Jog.  Ant.  iv.  8. 13 ;  and 
the  tractate  Mesusab  in  Kirchheim^  Sep- 
tum libri  Talmud,  parvi  Hierosol.  pp. 
12-17. 

'  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Ber.  i.  3 ;  Shabb.  vi. 
2  ;  vii.  3;  xvi.  1 ;  Er.  x.  1,  2 ;  Shek.  iii.  2; 
Meg.  i.  8  ;  iv.  8 ;  Moed  K.  iii.  4  ;  8anh. 
xi.  3 ;  Men.  iii.  7 ;  iv.  1  ;  Chel.  xviii.  8 ; 
Mikv.  X.  3 ;  Yad.  iii.  6.  Comp.  Kirchheim^ 
Tract.  Tephillin,  u.s.  pp.  18-21. 

•  Moed  K.  iii.  4;  Eduj.  iv.  10;  Men. 
iii.  7;  iv.  1.  Comp.  Kirchheim^  Tract. 
Zizith,  u.  s.  pp.  22-24. 

•  The  Tephillin  enclosed  a  transcript  of 
Exod.  xiii.  1-10,  11-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-9; 
xi.  13-21.  The  j^lzith  were  worn  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  in  Num.  xv. 
37  etc.;  Deut-  xxii.  12  (comp.  St.  Matt, 
ix.  20 ;  xiv.  36 ;  St.  Mark  v.  27  ;  St.  Luke 
viii.  44). 

^  It  i8  remarkable  that  AristeaM  seem-s 
to  speak  only  of  the  phylacteries  on  the 
arm,  and  Philo  of  those  of  the  head, 
while  the  LXX.  takes  the  Cdmmand  en- 


tirely in  a  metaphorical  sense.  This 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  that 
book  of  gigantic  learning,  Spewser,  De 
I^g.  Hebr.  p.  1213.  IVanket  (Vehei  d. 
Einfl.  d.  Pal.  Exeg.,  pp.  89,  90)  tries  in 
vain  to  controvert  the  statement.  The 
insuiticiency  of  his  arguments  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Ilerzfeld  (Gesch.d.  Volk. 
Isr.  vol.  iii.  p.  224). 

•  ffvyayoayfi,  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6.  3 ;  War, 
ii.  14.  4,  5  :  vii.  3.  3 ;  Pkilo,  Quod  omnis 
probus  liber,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  p.  458  ; 
ffwayiayiov^  PhiJo^  Ad  Caj.  ii.  p.  691 ; 
irafi^T(7oy,  Jot.  Ant.  xvi.  6.  2  ;  vpoatv- 
KT-fipioy,  PhilOt  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iii.,  ii. 
p.  168. 

'  wpofffvxh*  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10.  23;  Life 
54;  Phil4),  In  Flacc.  ii.  p.  623;  Ad 
Caj.  ii.  pp.  566,  696;  Epiphan.  Hier. 
Ixxx.  1.  Comp.  Juten.  Sat.  iii.  296  :  'Ede 
ubi  consist  as  ?  in  qua  te  quicro  pros- 
eucha  ? ' 

'  Comp.,  among  others,  Ovid^  Ars 
Amat.  i.  76  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  96,  97 ;  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  6.  100;  9.  70;  Suet.  Aug.  93. 
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beginning  of  the  Sabbath.'  But  to  the  Jew  the  Synagogue  was  the  chap. 
bondof  union  throughout  the  world.  There,  on  Sabbath  andfeast  days  ^'i 
tbey  met  to  read,  from  the  same  Lectioiiary,thesame  Scripture-leHHOns 
which  their  brethren  read  thronghout  the  world,  and  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  liturgy,  their  common  prayerB,  catching  echoes  of  the 
gorgeous  Temple-services  in  Jerusalem.  The  heathen  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  as  they  listened,  and  watched  in  the  gloom  of 
the  Synagogue  the  mysterious  light  at  the  (ar  curtained  end,  where 
the  sacred  oracles  were  reverently  kept,  wrapped  in  costly  coverings. 
Here  the  stranger  Jew  also  would  find  himself  at  home :  the  same 
airangements  as  in  his  own  land,  and  the  well-known  Benices  and 
prayers.  A  hospitable  welcome  at  the  Sabbath-meal,  and  in  many  a 
home,  would  be  pressed  on  him,  and  ready  aid  be  proffered  in  work 
or  trial. 

For,  deepest  of  all  convictions  was  that  of  their  common  centre  ; 
strongest  of  all  feelings  was  the  love  which  bound  them  to  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth,  the  glory  of 
His  people  Israel.  'If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning  ;  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.' 
Hellenist  and  Eastern  equally  realised  this.  As  the  soil  of  his  native 
land,  the  deeds  of  his  people,  or  the  graves  of  his  fathers  dr-.iw  the 
far-off  wanderer  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  or  fill  the  mountaineer 
in  his  exile  with  irrepressible  longing,  so  the  sounds  which  the  Jew 
heard  in  his  Synagogue,  and  the  observances  which  he  kept.  Nor 
was  it  with  him  merely  matter  of  patriotism,  of  history,  or  of  associa- 
tion. It  was  a  religious  principle,  a  spiritual  hope.  No  truth  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  conaciouaness  of  all,  than  that  in  Jerusalem  alone 
men  could  truly  worship.'  As  Daniel  of  old  had  in  his  hour  of  -.-itjoimir. 
worship  turned  towards  the  Holy  City,  so  in  the  Synagogue  and  in 
his  prayers  every  Jew  turned  Jerusalem-ward ;  and  anything  that 
might  imply  want  of  reverence,  when  looking  in  that  direction,  was 
considered  a  grievous  sin.  From  every  Synagogue  in  the  Diaspora 
the  annual  Temple-tribute  went  up  to  Jerusalem,'  no  doubt  often 
accompanied  by  rich  votive  offerings.  Few,  who  could  undertake  or 
afford  the  journey,  but  had  at  some  time  or  other  gone  up  to  the 
Holy  City  to  attend  one  of  the  great  feasts.'  Philo,  who  was  kept  by 
the  same  spell  as  the  most  bigoted  Rabbinist,  himself  was  one  of  those 
deputed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the 

I  P/rrtiv*  \.  ISO.  ii-  p.   224;    Ail  Caj.  ii.   p.  668;    Contra 

'  Comp.  Jm.   Ant.  xiv.  7.   2;   xvL  6,       Flacc.  ii.p.  524. 
I«mm;/'*i7(i,I>eMonarchia,ed.  MaDgej',  '  PMlu,  De  MonarcliJa,  ii.  p.  223. 
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great  Sanctuary.^  Views  and  feelings  of  this  kind  help  us  to  under- 
stand, how,  on  some  great  feast,  as  Josephus  states  on  sufficient 
authority,  the  population  of  Jerusalem — within  its  ecclesiastical 
boundaries — could  have  swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of  nearly 
>r  ▼i-  p-    three  millions.* 

Comp.  ii. 

3  And  still,  there  was  an  even  stronger  bond  in  their  common  hope. 

That  hope  pointed  them  all,  wherever  scattered,  back  to  Palestine.  To 
them  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  undoubtedly  implied  the  restoration 
of  Israel's  kingdom,  and,  as  a  first  part  in  it,  the  return  of  *  the  dis- 
persed.' ^  Indeed,  every  devout  Jew  prayed,  day  by  day :  *  Proclaim 
b}'  Thy  loud  trumpet  our  deliverance,  and  raise  up  a  banner  to 
gather  our  dispersed,  and  gather  us  together  from  the  four  ends  of 
the  earth.  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord  !  WTio  gatherest  the  outcasts  of 
Thy  people  Israel.'  ^     That  prayer  in  its  generality  included  also  the 

»>  Hoe.  xi.  11  lost  ten  tribes.  So,  for  example,  the  prophecy  *  was  .rendered :  *  They 
hasten  hither,  like  a  bird  out  of  Egypt,' — referring  to  Israel  of  old ; 
*  and  like  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria  ' — referring  to  the  ten 

•  Midr.on      trfbcs.*^  ^     And  thus  even  these  wanderers,  so  lonff  lost,  were   to  be 

ed.  wir- '     included  in  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.* 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace,  how  universally  and  warmly  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Judaism  cherished  this  hope  of  all  Israel's  return  to  their 
own  land.  The  Targumim  bear  repeated  reference  to  it ;  ®  and  although 
there  may  be  question  as  to  the  exact  date  of  these  paraphrases, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  this  respect  they  represented  the  views 
of  the  Synagogue  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  For  the  same  reason  we  may 
gather  from  the  Talmud  and  earliest  commentaries,  what  Israel's  hope 
was  in  regard  to  the  return  of  the  '  dispersed.'  ^     It  was  a  beautiful 

**  Men.  63  b  idea  to  liken  Israel  to  the  olive-tree,  whose  leaves  are  never  stripped.** 
The  storm  of  trial  that  had  swept  over  it  was,  indeed,  sent  in  judg- 

*  P?iil€,  in  a  fragment  preserved  in  *  The  suggestion  is  made  by  CattelU, 
Euseb.f  Pnepar.  Ev.  viii.  13.     What  the       II  Messia,  p.  253. 

Temple  w'as  in  the  estimation  of  Israel,  •  Notably  in  connection  with  Ex.  xii. 

and   what  its   loss  boded,  not  only  to  42  (both   in  the  Pseudo-Jon.   and  Jer. 

them,  but  to  the  whole  world,  will  be  Targum) ;   Numb.   xxiv.  7  (Jer.  Targ.); 

shown  in  a  later  part  of  this  book.  Deut.  xxx.  4  (Targ.  Ps.-Jon.) ;  Is.  xiv.  29; 

*  Even  Maimonides,  in  spite  of  his  Jer.  xxxiii.  13  ;  Hos.  xiv.  7 ;  Zech.  x.  6. 
desire  to  minimise  the  Messianic  expec-  Mr.  Drumnwndy  in  his  *  Jewish  Messiah,' 
tancy,  admits  this.  p.    335,    quotes    from  the    Targum    on 

*  This  is  the  tenth  of  the  eighteen  (or  Lamentations.  But  this  dates  from  long 
rather    nineteen)    benedictions    in    the  after  the  Talmudic  period. 

daily  prayers.    Of  these  the  first  and  the  '  As    each    sentence    which    follows 

last  three  are  certainly  the  oldest.     But  would  necessitate  one  or  more  references 

this  tenth   also  dates  from  before  the  to  different  works,  the  reader,  who  ma} 

destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Comp.  Zuns^  be  desirous  to  verify  the  statements  ii 

Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  p.  368.  the  text,  is  goncrally  referred  to  Cattell 

*  Comp.  Jer.  Sanh.  x.  6  ;  Saoh.  110  i :  u.  s.  pp.  251-255. 
Ya'k.  Shim. 
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ment,  but  not  to  destroy,  only  to  purify.  Even  ho,  Israel's  i)ersecu-  CHA 
tions  bad  served  to  keep  them  from  becoming  mixed  with  the  vi 
Gentiles.     Heaven  and  earth  might  be  destroyed,  but  not  Israel ;  and  ^ 

their  final  deliverance  would  far  ontetrip  in  marvellousness  that  from 
Egypt.  The  winds  would  blow  to  bring  together  the  dispersed  ; 
nay,  if  there  were  a  single  Israelite  in  a  land,  however  far,  he  would 
be  restored.  With  every  honour  would  the  nations  bring  them  back. 
Tbe  patriarchs  and  all  the  just  would  rise  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the 
new  possession  of  their  land ;  new  hymns  as  well  as  the  old  ones 
would  rise  to  the  praise  of  God.  Nay,  the  bounds  of  the  land  would 
be  extended  far  beyond  what  they  had  ever  been,  and  made  as 
wide  as  originally  promised  to  Abraham.  Nor  would  that  possession 
be  ever  taken  from  them,  nor  those  joys  be  ever  succeeded  by 
sorrows.'  In  view  of  such  general  expectations  we  cannot  fail  to 
mark  with  what  wonderful  sobriety  the  Apostles  put  the  question  to 
Jesus :  *  Wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  "        ■  acts  i 

Hopes  and  expectations  such  as  these  are  expressed  not  only  in 
Talmadical  writings.     We  find  them,  of  course,  throughout  that  very 
interesting  Apocalyptic   class   of  literature,   the     Pseud epigrapha, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.    The  two  earliest  of  them, 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Hibylline  Oracles,  are  equally  emphatic 
on  this  subject.     The  seer  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  beholds  Israel  in 
the  Messianic  time  as  coming  in  carriages,  and  as  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  from  East,  and  West,  and  South."*     Fuller  details  of  that  IP""'"' 
happy  event  are  furnished  by  the  Jewish  Sibyl.     In  her  utterances  oomp.i 
these  three  events  are  connected  together :  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,''  and  the  restoration  of  the  dis-  •  B.iu, 
I>ersed,^  when  all  nations  would  bring  their  wealth  to  the  House  of  b.  t.41 
God.**  The  latter  trait  specially  reminds  us  of  its  Hellenistic  origin.  ,i[a_j3s 
A  century  later   the  same  joyous   confidence,   only   perhaps   more  'Ui.™ 
clearly  worded,  appears  in  the  so-called  '  Psalter  of  Solomon.'    Thus 
the  seventeenth  Psalm  bursts  into  this  strain  :  '  Blessed  are  they  who 
shall  live  in  those  days — in  the  reunion  of  the  tribes,  which  God 

'  The  fiction  of  two  Mensiahs — one 
the  Son  of  David,  the  other  the  Son  of 
Joseph,  the  latter  being  connected  with 

the  reslflration  of  the  tentrilies— hasbeen  •  M.  Sfaiirict   Vema  (Hist.  <les  IiWes 

concloBirely  shown  U>  be  of  poxt-Chria-  MesiiiRn,  pp.  4H-119)  maintains  that  the 

ti»a  date  (corap.  fkhittgrn.  Hone  Hebr.  writ<!rB  of    Enoch   and  Or.  Sib,  iii.   ei- 

i.p.  369;  and  WUntehf,  Leiden  d.  Mese.  pected  thJM  periml  under  the  rule  of  the 

p.  109).      roa^bl;  it   wa*   invented  to  Maccnbcex,  and  regarded  ODe  of  them  as 

Hod  an  explanation  for  Zech.    xii.    10  the  Moiwiiili.   It  implies  a  peculiar  reading 

(eomp.  Bncc.  S2  a),  joat  at  the  Sodnian  of    hiBiorv,  nnd  a  lively  imagination,  to 

<li>«tni)e  of  tbe  asvnmption  of  Chriit  into  arrive  at  such  a  concliuioD. 
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BOOK      brings  about.'  *    And  no  wonder,  since  they  are  the  days  when  *  the 
I         King,  the  Son  of  David,'  ^  having  purged  Jerusalem  ®  and  destroyed 
•"piTx^iriio;  the  heathen  by  the  word  of  His  mouth,**  would  gather  together  a 
oomp.  iiteo     j^^iy  people  which  He  rules  with  justice,  and  judgeth  the  tribes  of  his 
^'▼.sa  people,*  'dividing  them   over  the  land  according  to  tribes;'  when 

'  V.  2fi  ^  jjQ  stranger  would  any  longer  dwell  among  them.' ' 

Another  pause,  and  we  reach  the  time  when  Jesus  the  Messiah 
vv.3(>,3i  appeared.  Knowing  the  characteristics  of  that  time,  we  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  dates  from  that  period, 
should  have  been  Rabbinic  in  its  cast  rather  than  Apocalj'ptic.  Yet 
even  there  the  reference  to  the  future  glory  is  distinct.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that,  though  for  its  wickedness  Israel  had  been  scattered,  God  would 
*  gather  them  all  from  the  midst  of  the  heathen,'  '  build  among  them 
His  Sanctuary,  and  dwell  with  them.'  That  Sanctuary  was  to  *  be  for 
ever  and  ever,  and'  Ood  would  appear  to  the  eye  of  every  one,  and 
everyone  acknowledge  that  He  was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  Father 
of  all  the  children  of  Jacob,  and  King  upon  Mount  Zion,  from  ever- 
» Book  of  lasting  to  everlasting.  And  Zion  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy.' «  When 
oam*p.ai8<i'    listening  to  this  language  of,  perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Jesus,  we 


ch.  xxiil. 


can  understand  in  some  measure  what  popular  indignation  such  a 
charge  would  call  forth,  as  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth  had  proposed  to 
••  St.  John      destroy  the  Temple,**  or  that  He  thought  meanly  of  the  children  of 
Jacob. 

There  is  an  ominous  pause  of  a  century  before  we  come  to  the  next 
work  of  this  class,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras. 
That  century  had  been  decisive  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Jesus  had 
lived  and  died  ;  His  a]X)stles  had  gone  forth  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the 
new  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  Church  had  been  founded  and  separated 
from  the  Sjmagogue ;  and  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  Holy 
City  laid  waste,  and  Israel  undergone  sufferings,  compared  with  which 
the  former  troubles  might  almost  be  forgotten.  But  already  the  new 
doctrine  had  struck  its  roots  deep  alike  in  Eastern  and  in  Hellenistic 
soil.  It  were  strange  indeed  if,  in  such  circumstances,  this  book 
should  not  have  been  diflferent  from  any  that  had  preceded  it; 
stranger  still,  if  earnest  Jewish  minds  and  ardent  Jewish  hearts  had 
remained  wholly  unaflFected  by  the  new  teaching,  even  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  still  continued  a  stumbling-block,  and  the 
Gospel-announcement  a  rock  of  oflFence.  But  perhaps  we  could 
scarcely  have  been  prepared  to  find,  as  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 
doctrinal  views  which  were  wholly  foreign  to  Judaism,  and  evidently 
derived  from  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  in  logical  consistency, 
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vonld  seem  to  lead  up  to  it.'  The  greater  part  of  the  book  may  be  chaf 
described  as  restless  tossing,  the  seer  beiog  agitated  by  the  problem  vi 
and  the  consequences  of  sin,  which  here  for  the  first  and  only  time  '  '~ 
is  presented  as  in  the  New  Testament ;  by  the  question,  why  there  are 
so  few  who  are  saved ;  and  especially  by  what  to  a  Jew  must  have 
seemed  the  hiHcmtable, 'terrible  mystery  of  Israel's  sufferings  and 
banishment.*  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  other  way  of  salvation  is 
indicated  than  that  by  works  and  personal  righteousness.  Throughout 
there  is  a  tone  of  deep  sadness  and  intense  earnestness.  It  almost 
seems  aometimes,  as  if  one  heard  the  wind  of  the  new  dispensation 
sweeping  before  it  the  withered  leaves  of  Israel's  autumn.  Thus  £ir 
for  the  principal  portion  of  the  book.  The  second,  or  Apocalyptic, 
pari^  endeavours  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Israel's  state  by  foretelling 
their  iuture.  Here  also  there  are  echoes  of  New  Testament  utter- 
ances. What  the  end  is  to  be,  we  are  told  in  unnustakable  language. 
His  *  Son,'  Whom  the  Highest  has  for  a  long  time  preserved,  to 
deliver  'the  creature'  by  Him,  is  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  31an.  From  His  mouth  shall  proceed  alike  woe,  fire,  and  storm, 
which  are  the  tribulations  of  the  last  daye.  And  as  they  shall 
gather  for  war  against  Him,  He  shall  stand  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
Holy  City  shall  come  down  from  heaven,  prepared  and  ready,  and  He 
shall  destroy  all  His  enemies.  But  a  peaceable  multitude  shall  now  be 
gathered  to  Him.  These  are  the  ten  tribes,  who,  to  separate  themselves 
&om  the  ways  of  the  heathen,  bad  wandered  &r  away,  miraculously 
helped,  a  journey  of  one  and  a  half  years,  and  who  were  now  similarly 
restored  by  God  to  their  own  land.  But  as  for  the  *  Son,'  or  those 
who  accompanied  Him,  no  one  on  earth  would  be  able  to  see  or 
know  them,  till  the  day  of  His  appearinj?.'  ^  '  vi*  vi. , 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  complete  the  senes  of  testimony 
by  referring  in  detail  to  a  book,  called  '  The  Prophecy  and  Assump- 
&>n  of  Moses,'  and  to  what  is  known  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
Ik  servant  of  Jeremiah.  Both  date  from  a  somewhat  later  period 
tlian  the  Fourth  Book  of  Eadras,  and  both  are  fragmentary.  The 
•"le  distinctly  anticipates  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes ; "  the  ^^^^*''- 
"*!>«■,  in  the  letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  far  beyond  the  ''r  '-'* ; 

'  Tile  doctrinal  part  of  IT.  Esdras  ma}-  *  It  almoat  Beoms  as  if  there  were   a 

«*idtobe»aturated  writh  thertogmaoE  parallelisni    between  this  book  bjicI  thu 

Tipittl  Bill,  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which,  in  its  dog- 

n  I,  "*ology    alike    ol    Baibinic    antl  matic  part,  seems  successiively  to  take  up 

n'DeaiBtic  Judaism.    Corap.  Fl<.  i.ch.iii.  these    three  subjects,   although  from    a 

,  !^;iv.  30,  3B;   H#.  iil.  ch.  vi.  19,  la  different  point  of  view.     How  (initeotlier 

t™-  Prtlwjhe.  11.  607) ;  85-41 ;  vu.  48-48 ;  tlie  tre.itmcnt  is,  need  not  be  told. 

"■■  K  86.  •  The  better  reading  U  '  diei  ejus.' 
VOL  I.                                                     G 
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JOOK     Euphrates,*  with  which  the  book  closes,  preserves  an  ominous  silence 
^         on  that  point,  or  rather  alludes  to  it  in  language  which  so  strongly 
p.  Bar.       reminds  us  of  the  adverse  opinion  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  that  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  some  internal  connection  between  the  two.* 

The  writings  to  which  we  have  referred  have  all  a  decidedly 
Hellenistic  tinge  of  thought.*  Still  they  are  not  the  outcome  of  pore 
Hellenism.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  interest  that  we  turn  to 
Philo,  the  great  representative  of  that  direction,  to  see  whether  he 
could  admit  an  idea  so  purely  national  and,  as  it  might  seem,  ex- 
clusive. Nor  are  we  here  left  in  doubt.  So  universal  was  this 
belief,  so  deep-seated  the  conviction,  not  only  in  the  mind,  but  in 
the  heart  of  Israel,  that  we  could  scarcely  find  it  more  distinctly 
expressed  than  by  the  great  Alexandrian.  However  low  the  condi- 
«Mi??r^^  tion  of  Israel  might  be,  he  tells  us,^  or  however  scattered  the  people 
szc,  937  iq  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  banished  would,  on  a  given  sign,  be  set 
free  in  one  day.  In  consistency  with  his  system,  he  traces  this 
wondrous  event  to  their  sudden  conversion  to  virtue,  which  would 
make  their  masters  ashamed  to  hold  any  longer  in  bondage  those 
who  were  so  much  better  than  themselves.  Then,  gathering  as  by 
one  impulse,  the  dispersed  would  return  from  Hellas,  from  the  lands 
of  the  barbarians,  from  the  isles,  and  from  the  continents,  led  by  a 
Divine,  superhuman  apparition,  invisible  to  others,  and  visible  only 
to  themselves.  On  their  arrival  in  Palestine  the  waste  places  and 
the  wilderness  would  be  inhabited,  and  the  barren  land  transformed 
into  fruitfulness. 

Whatever  shades  of  difference,  then,  we  may  note  in  the  expression 
of  these  views,  all  anticipate  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  their  restoration, 
and  future  pre-eminent  glory,  and  they  all  connect  these  events 
with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  *the  promise'  unto 
which,  in  their  *  instant  service  night  and  day,  the  twelve  tribes,* 
^Attsxxvi.    however  grievously  oppressed,  hoped  to  come.®     To  this  *sure  word 

»  In  Sanh.  1 10  ft  we  read,  •  Our  Rabbis  one,  and  tormented  in  tlie  other  (Apoc 

teach,  that  the  Ten  Tribes  have  no  part  in  Bar.  Ixxxiii.  8). 

the  era  to  come,  because  it  is  written,         '  Thus,  for  example,  the  assertion  that 

"  The  Lord  drave  them  out  of  their  land  there  had  been  individuals  who  fulfilled 

in  anger,  and    in  wrath,  and  in  great  the  commandments  of  God,  Vu.  i.  ch.  iii 

indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another  36  ;  the  domain  of  reason,  iv.  22 ;  v.  9 

land."    **  The  Lord  drave  them  from  their  general  Messianic  blessings  to  the  worl 

land  "—in  the    present  era—"  and  cast  at  large,   Vu.  i.  ch.  iv.  27,  28 ;  the  idc 

them  into  another  land"— in  the  era  to  of  an  inward  law  in  the  heart.,  like  tk 

come.*   In  curious  agreement  with  this,  a  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  case  of  f 

Pseudo-Baruch  writes  to  the  nine  and  a  heathen,  Ju.  iii.  ch.  vi.4r)-47(ed.  FritzscI 

half  tribes    to  •  prepare  their  hearts  to  p.  609).    These  arc  only  instances,  a 

that  which  they  had  formerly  believed,*  we  refer  besides  to  the  general  cast 


lest  they  should  suffer  *  in  both  eras  {ab 
utrogve  gaculoV  being  led  captive  in  the 


the  reasoning. 
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■of  prophecy '  '  the  etrangerB  scattered  '  throughout  all  lands  would 

*  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,'  until  the 
day  dawned,  and  the  day-star  arose  in  their  hearts.'     It  was  this  . 
which  gave  meaning  to  their  worship,  filled  them  with   patience 
under  suffering,  kept  them  separate  from  the  nations  around,  and 
even   fixed   their  hearts  and  thoughts  upon  Jerusalem.     For  the 

*  Jerusalem '  which  was  above  was  '  the  mother '  of  them  all.  Yet 
a  little  while,  and  He  that  would  come  should  come,  and  not  tarry — 
and  then  all  the  blessing  and  glory  would  be  theirs.  At  any  moment 
the  gladsome  tidings  might  burst  upon  them,  that  He  had  come, 
when  their  gloty  would  shine  out  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other.  All  the  signs  of  this  Advent  bad  happened.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  Messiah  might  even  now  be  there,  ready  to  manifest 
Himself,  ao  soon  as  the  voice  of  Israel's  repentance  called  Him  from 
His  hiding.  Any  hour  might  that  banner  be  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  monntaine  ;  that  glittering  sword  be  unsheathed  ;  that  trumpet 
sound.  Closer  then,  and  still  closer,  must  be  their  connection  with 
Jerosalem,  as  their  salvation  drew  nigh  ;  more  earnest  their  longing, 
and  more  eager  their  gaze,  till  the  dawn  of  that  long  expected  day 
tinged  the  i^stem  sky  with  its  brightness. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

IN   PALESTINE — JEWS   AND  GENTILES   IN   'THE   LAND* — THEIB  MUTUAL 
RELATIONS   AND   FEELINGS — *  THE  WALL  OF   SEPARATION.' 

BOOK  The  pilgrim  who,  leaving  other  countries,  entered  Palestine,  must 
I  have  felt  as  if  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  another  world* 
^  '  Manners,  customs,  institutions,  law,  life,  nay,  the  very  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  were  quite  dififerent.  All  were  dominated  by 
the  one  all-absorbing  idea  of  religion.  It  penetrated  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  Moreover,  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  people,  of  Palestine,  at  least  so  long  as  the  Temple 
stood.  Nowhere  else  could  the  Shechinah  dwell  or  manifest  itself; 
nor  could,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  for  *the 
merit  of  the  fathers,'  the  spirit  of  prophecy  be  granted  outside  its 
bounds.  To  the  orthodox  Jew  the  mental  and  spiritual  horizon 
was  bounded  by  Palestine.  It  was  *  the  land ' ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  except  Babylonia,  was  *  outside  the  land.'  No  need  to 
designate  it  s^jecially  as  *  holy ' ;  for  all  here  bore  the  impress  of 
sanctity,  as  he  understood  it.  Not  that  the  soil  itself,  irrespective 
of  the  people,  was  holy  ;  it  was  Israel  that  made  it  such.  For,  had 
not  God  given  so  many  commandments  and  ordinances,  some  of 
them  api)arently  needless,  simply  to  bring  out  the  righteousness  of 

•  Mac.  23  h     Israel ;  *  did  not   Israel  j>ossess  the  merits  of  *  the  fathers,'  ^  and 
^itoshHaSh.  gpg^jj^iiy  ii^rj^i  q{  Abraham,  itself  so  valuable  that,  even  if  his  de- 
scendants had,  morally  speaking,  been  as  as  a  dead  body,  his  merit 

•  Ber.  R.  43.    would  liavc  been  imputed  to  them  ?  ®  More  than  that,  God  had  created 

the  world  on  account  of  Israel,  and  for  their  merit,  making  prepara- 
tion for  them  long  before  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  just  as  a 

•  Yaikut  §  2   ting  who  forcsecs  the  birth  of  his  son  ;**  nay,  Israel  had  been  in  God's 

thoughts  not  only  before  anything  had  actually  been  created,  but 

•  Ber.  R.  I      ^yen  before  every  other  creative  thought  ®     If  these  distinctions 

seem  excessive,  they  were,  at  least,  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
estimate  formed  of  Israel's  merits.  In  theory,  the  latter  might  be 
supposed  to  flow  from  *  good  works,'  of  course,  including  the  strict 
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practice  (^f  legal  piety,  and  from  'study  of  the  law/      Diit   in  reality       liiat. 
it  was  '  .study '  alone  to  which  such  supreme  merit  attached.     Prac-         vii 
tice  required  knowledge  for  its  direction  ;  such  as  the  Anv-ha-arez   "       '      ' 
('  country  people,'  plebeians,  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  being  unlearned) 
could  not  possess,  who  had  bartered  away  the  highest  crown  for  a 
«pade  with  which  to  dig.     And  *  the  house  of  lions  ' — the  sages — 
the  *  great  ones  of  the  world '  had  long  settled  it,  that  study  was 
l>efore  works.*    And   how   could  it  well   be   otherwise,  since   the  •Jcr.chag. 

'  i.  lial.  7, 

studies,  which  engaged  His  chosen  children  on  earth,  equally  occupied  towani«  tiie 
their  Almighty  Father  in  heaven?^    Could  anything,  then,  be  higher  h  ^b.  s.  s  6 
"than  the  peculiar  calling  of  Israel,  or  better  qualify  them  for  being 
the  sons  of  God  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  transport  oneself  into  this  atmosphere  to  under- 
-stand  the  views  entertained  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  to  form  any 
<x>iiception  of  their  infinite  contrast  in  spirit  to  the  new  doctrine. 
TThe  abhorrence,  not  unmingled  with  contempt,  of  all  Gentile  ways, 
"thoughts  and  associations  ;  the  worship  of  the  letter  of  the  Law ;  the 
self-righteousness,  and  pride  of  descent,  and  still  more  of  knowledge, 
l)ecome  thus  intelligible  to  us,  and,  equally  so,  the  inherent  antagonism 
to  the  claims  of  a  Messiah,  so  unlike  themselves  and  their  own  ideal. 
His  first  announcement  might,  indeed,  excite  hopes,  soon  felt  to  have 
l^een  vain ;  and  His  miracles  might  startle  for  a  time.    But  the  boim- 
^ary  lines  of  the  Kingdom  which  He  traced  were  essentially  different 
Crom  those  which  they  had  fixed,  and  within  which  they  had  arranged 
everything,  alike  for  the  present  and  the  future.     Had  He  been  con- 
t^ent  to  step  within  them,  to  complete  and  realise  what  they  had  in- 
dicated, it  might  have  been  different.     Nay,  once  admit  their  funda- 
xnental  ideas,  and  there  was  much  that  was  beautiful,  true,  and  even 
grand  in  the  details.   But  it  was  exactly  in  the  former  that  the  diverg- 
ence lay.     Nor  was  there  any  possibility  of  reform  or  progress  here. 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  alike  as  regarded  the  Gentile 
^World  and  Israel,  were  irrevocably  fixed — or  rather,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  there  were  not  such,  all  continuing  as  they  had  been  firom 
the  creation  of  the  world,  nay,  long  before  it.     The  Thorah  had  really 
existed  2,000  years  before  Creation ;  ®  the  patriarchs  had  had  their  « sbir 
Academies  of  study,  and  they  had  known  and  observed  all  the  ordi-  on  oant.  t. 
Trances ;  and  traditionalism  had  the  same  origin,  both  as  to  time  and  ahM,p.s7a 
aiithority,  as  the  Law  itself.     As  for  the  heathen  nations,  the  Law  had 
\>een  offered  by  God  to  them,  but  refused,  and  even  their  after  repent- 
Bnce  would  prove  hypocritical,  as  all  their  excuses  would  be  shown  to 
\^  futile.     Bat  as  for  Israel,  even  though  their  good  deeds  should  be 
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few,  yet  by  cumulating  them  from  among  all  the  people,  they  would 
appear  great  in  the  end,  and  God  would  exact  payment  for  their 
sins  as  a  man  does  from  his  friends,  taking  little  sums  at  a  time.  It 
was  in  this  sense,  that  the  Rabbis  employed  that  sublime  figure,  repre- 
senting the  Church  as  one  body,  of  which  all  the  members  sufifered 
and  joyed  together,  which  St.  Paul  adopted  and  applied  in  a  vastly 

•  Eph.  It.  16   diflFerent  and  spiritual  sense.* 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pre-eminence  of  Israel  depended  on  the 
Land,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  the  Land  on  the  presence  of  Israel 
in  it,  the  Rabbinical  complaint  was,  indeed,  well  grounded,  that  its 
*  boundaries  were  becoming  narrow.'  We  can  scarcely  expect  any 
accurate  demarcation  of  them,  since  the  question,  what  belonged  to 
it,  was  determined  by  ritual  and  theological,  not  by  geographical 
considerations.  Not  only  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  (as  in  the 
case  of  Ascalon),  but  the  very  wall  of  a  city  (as  of  Acco  and  of 
Csesarea)  might  be  Palestinian,  and  yet  the  city  itself  be  regarded 
as  *  outside '  the  sacred  limits.  All  depended  on  who  had  origi- 
nally possessed,  and  now  held  a  place,  and  hence  what  ritual  obliga- 
tions lay  upon  it.  Ideally,  as  we  may  say,  *  the  land  of  promise  * 
included  all  which  God  had  covenanted  to  give  to  Israel,  although 
never  yet  actually  possessed  by  them.  Then,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  the  '  land '  comprised  what  *  they  who  came  up  from  Egypt  took 
possession  of,  from  Chezib  [about  three  hours  north  of  Acre]  and  unto 
the  river  [Euphrates],  and  unto  Amanah.'  This  included,  of  course, 
the  conquests  made  by  David  in  the  most  prosperous  times  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  supposed  to  have  extended  over  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Zobah,  Achlah,  &c.  To  all  these  districts  afterwards  the  general 
name  of  Soriuy  or  Syria,  was  given.  This  formed  a  sort  of  inner  band 
around  *  the  land,'  in  its  narrowest  and  only  real  sense,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write  ;  just  as  the  coimtries  in  which  Israel  was  specially 
interested,  such  as  Egypt,  Babylon,  Ammon,  and  Moab,  formed  an 
outer  band.  They  were  heathen,  and  yet  not  quite  heathen,  since  the 
dedication  of  the  so-called  Therv/mothj  or  first-fruits  in  a  prepared 
state,  was  expected  from  them,  while  Soria  shared  almost  all  the 
obligations  of  Palestine,  except  those  of  the  *  second  tithes,'  and  the 

Lcv.xit.24  fourth  year's  product  of  plants.'*  But  the  wavesheaf  at  the  Paschal 
Feast,  and  the  two  loaves  at  Pentecost,  could  only  be  brought  from 
what  had  grown  on  the  holy  soil  itself.  This  latter  was  roughly 
defined,  as  *  all  which  they  who  came  up  from  Babylon  took  pos- 
session of,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  unto  Chezib.'  Viewed  in  this  lights 
there  was  a  special  significance  in  the  fact  that  Antioch,  where  the 
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name  '  Chiistiaii '  first  marked  the  new  *  Sect '  which  had  sprung  np 
in  Palestine,'  and  where  the  first  Gentile  Church  was  formed,''  lay  just 
ontside  the  northern  boundary  of  '  the  land.'     Similarly,  we  under-  . 
stand,  why  those  Jewish  zealots  who  would  fain  have  imposed  on  \ 
the  new  Church  the  yoke  of  the  Law,'  concentrated  their  first  eSbrts  ■ 
on  that  Soria  which  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  outer  Palestine. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  a  gradation  of  sanctity  in  the  Holy  Land 
itself,  in  accordance  with  ritual  distinctions.  Ten  degrees  are  here 
enumerated,^  beginning  with  the  bare  soil  of  Palestine,  and  culmina-  > 
ting  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  Temple —  each  implying  some  ritual 
distinction,  which  did  not  attach  to  a  lower  degree.  And  yet,  although 
the  very  dust  of  heathen  soil  was  supposed  to  carry  defilement,  like 
corruption  or  the  grave,  the  spots  most  sacred  were  everywhere  sur- 
ronnded  by  heathenism ;  nay,  its  traces  were  visible  in  Jeruaaleni 
itself.  The  reasons  of  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Palestine,  and  in  the  persistent  endeavour  of  its  rulers — 
■with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  period  under  the  Maccabees— to 
Oredanise  the  country,  so  as  to  eradicate  that  Jewish  particularism 
which  must  always  be  antagonistic  to  every  foreign  element.  In 
general,  Palestine  might  be  divided  into  the  strictly  Jewish  territory, 
and  the  so-called  Hellenic  cities,  which  had  been  built  at  different 
periods,  and  were  politically  constituted  after  the  model  of  the  Greek 
cities,  with  their -own  senates  (generally  consisting  of  several  hundred 
persons)  and  magistrates,  each  city  with  its  adjoining  territory  forming 
a  sort  of  commonwealth  of  its  own.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined, 
that  these  districts  were  inhabited  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  by 
Greeks.  One  of  these  groujjs,  that  towards  Perffia,was  really  Syrian, 
and  formed  part  of  Syria  Decapolia ; '  while  the  other,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  Phcenician.  Thus  '  the  land '  was  hemmed 
in,  east  and  west,  within  its  own  borders,  while  south  and  north 
stretched  heathen  or  semi-heathen  districts.  The  Jewish  territory 
itself  consisted  of  Jadsea  proper,  to  which  Galilee,  Samaria  and 
Penea  were  joined  as  Toparchies.  These  Toparchies  consisted  of  a 
group  of  townships,  under  a  Metropolis.  The  villages  and  townships 
themselves  had  neither  magistrates  of  their  own,  nor  civic  constitu- 
tion, nor  lawful  popular  assemblies.  Such  civil  administration  as 
they  required  devolved  on  '  Scribes  '  (the  so-called  Ktofioypaft/iaTeit 

'  The  following  cities  probably  formed  Dion,  Pella,  Gcntsa,  and  Canatha.      Oo 

UiB.Dei!a^fi*,  though  it  in  difficult  to  feel  these    cities,   comp.     (Mtjiari,   Chronol. 

quite  sure  in  refeieuce   to   one   or  the  Oeo^T.    KinI,    in    d.   Leben    J.    Christi, 

other  of  them  :  Damasciw,  Philadelphiii,  pp.  tl3-90. 
Baphaoa,   Scjthopolia,  GadiLra,   Hippoi^ 
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or  TOTToypa/i^uneh).  Thus  Jerusalem  wac  really,  as  well  as  nominal 
the  capital  of  the  whole  land.     Judfea  itself  was  arranged  into  elevs 
or  rather,  more  exactly,  into  nine  Toparchies,  of  which  JeruBalemw-^^ 
the  chief.     While,  therefore,  the  Hellenic   cities  were  each   ind  ^ 
pendent  of  the  other,  the  whole  Jewish  territory  formed  only  oa& 
'  C'lvitaa.^    Rule,  government,  tribute — in  short,  ix>litical  life — centre! 
in  Jerusalem. 

But  this  is  not  all.  From  motives  similar  to  those  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  other  Hellenic  citiey,  Herod  the  Great  and  bis 
mediate  successors  built  a  nmnber  of  towns,  which  were  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Gentiles,  and  had  independent  constitutions,  like  those  of 
the  Hellenic  cities.  Thus,  Herod  himself  built  Sebaste  (Samaria), 
the  centre  of  the  country  ;  Cfesarea  in  the  west,  commanding  the  se*- 
coast  J  (jaba  in  Galilee,  close  to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and 
Esbonitis  in  Perjea.'  Similarly,  Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  Cassarek 
Philippi  and  Julias  { Bet hsaida- Julias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake) ;  and  Herod  Antipas  another  Julias,  and  Tiberias.*  The  object 
of  these  cities  was  twofold.  As  Herod,  well  knowing  his  unpopularity, 
surrounded  himself  by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  reared  fortresses 
around  his  jwilace  and  the  Temple  which  he  built,  so  he  erected  these 
fortified  posts,  which  he  populated  with  strangers,  as  bo  many  out^ 
works,  to  surround  and  command  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  on  all  sideb 
Again,  as,  despite  his  profession  of  Judaism,  he  reared  magnilicest 
heathen  temples  in  honour  of  Augustus  at  Sebaste  and  Oesarea, 
those  cities  were  really  intended  to  form  centres  of  Grecian  ioflueaofl 
within  the  sacred  territory  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  Herodiaa 
cities  enjoyed  not  the  same  amount  of  liberty  as  the  'Hellmic^' 
which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  imiwstw,  were  entirely 
governed,  while  in  the  fonner  there  were  representatives  of 
Herodian  rulers.' 

Although  each  of  these  towns  and  districts  had  its  special  deitieB' 
and  rites,  some  being  determined  by  local  traditions,  their  prevailii^ 
character  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Syrian  worship, 
the  fonner  preponderating,  as  might  be  expectett.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Herod  and  his  successors  encouraged  the  wnrshi))  of  the  Emperor 


'  Eerod  rebuilt  ar  built  other  cities, 
such  aa  AiltipatriB,  Cj-pros,  PhosHelis, 
Anthedon,  lie.  SchQrer  inuccuralfllj  de- 
scribes the  two  first  as  halt,  insieod  of 
rebnilt  or  fortifieii  (comp.  Ant.  liii.  IB.  I ; 
War  i,  21,  8)  by  Herml. 

'  He  also  rebuilt  ScpphoriB. 

*  Comp.  on  Clie  subject  of  tbe  oivic  ic- 


stitutiODS  of  the  Boman  Empire,  XulUi, 
Die  Stiidt.  □.  biirgerl.  Verf.  d.  BSm. 
Iteiclis,  2  vols. ;  and  tor  this  part,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  B3S-354,  and  pp.  8TO-373. 

<  A  good  sketcli  at  the  fariouB  lilea 
prev^linK  >i  different  places  is  given  bjr 
SeA6rer.  Neutcst.  7^itg.  pp.  378-385. 
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and  of  Rome,  which,  characteriBtically,  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the     CHAF. 
East.'     Thus,  in   the   temple   which   Herod  built   to  Augustus   in        vii 
Csesarea,  there  were  statues  of  the  Emperor  as  Olympian  Zeua,  and   '      "      ' 
of  Rome  as  Hera.'     He  was  wont  to   excuse   this   conformity   to  ■/«.  Ant. 
heathenism  before  his  own  people  on  the  ground  of  political  neces-  wiiLji. 
sity.     Yet,  even  if  his  religious  incliDatione  had  not  been  in  that 
direction,  he  would  have  earnestly  striven  to  Grecianise  the  people. 
Not  only  in  Cfesarea,  but  even  in  Jerusalem,  he  built  a  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  where  at  great  expense  games  were  held  every  four 
years  in  honour  of  Augustus.*     Nay,  he  placed  over  the  great  gate  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  a  massive   golden  eagle,  the  symbol   of 
Soman  dominion,  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  that  gigantic  golden 
vine,  the  symbol  of  Israel,  which  hung  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Holy  Place,   These  measures,  indeed,  led  to  (lopuiar  indignation,  and 
«ven  conspiracies  and  tumults,*  though  not  of  the  same  general  and  "Aat.iT.g. 
intense  character,  as  when,  at  a  later  period,  Pilate  sought  to  intro-  «-'" 
duce  into  Jerusalem  images  of  the  Emperor,  or  when  the  statue  of 
Calignla  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
is  cnrioas  to  notice  that  the  Talmud,  while  on  the  whole  disap- 
proving of  attendance  at  theatres  and  amphitheatres — chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  implies  '  sitting  in  the  seat  of  scomers,'  and  might 
involve  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  idol-worship — does  Tiot  ex- 
pressly prohibit  it,  nor  indeed  speak  very  decidedly  on  the  subject.'^ 

The  views  of  the  Rabbis  in  regard  to  pictorial  representations  are  > 
still  more  interesting,  as  illustrating  their  abhorrence  of  all  contact  Bnment.  tn 
with  idolatry.  We  mark  here  differences  of  two,  if  not  of  three  tenawicein 
periods,  according  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  J^*^"^- 
earliest  and  strictest  opinions  '  absolutely  forbade  any  representation  <  necbuu 
,  of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters.  But  the  Mishnah"  ed.n^^p^ 
wems  to  relax  these  prohibitions  by  subtle  distinctions,  which  latter  "  " 
We  still  further  carried  out  in  the  Talmud.*  '"■ 

To  those  who  held  such  stringent  views,  it  must  have  been  pecu- 
IJarly  galling  to  see  their  most  sacred  feelings  openly  outraged  by 
^eir  own  rulers.  Thus,  the  Asmonean  princess,  Alexandra,  the 
'"other- in-law  of  Hetod,  could  so  far  forget  the  traditions  of  her 
"OQse,  as  to  send  portraits  of  her  son  and  daughter  to  Mark  Antony 

.  '  Comp.  B-fejfJrr,  Beitr.  z.richt.Wurdig.  games  in   Cdesarea   in  tlie  year  12  B.C. 

**■  K-VMg.  pp.  90,  91.  (Ant.  xvi.  5.  I ;  comp.  War  i.  21.  8). 

Tbe  Action  games  took  place  ever;  *  For  a  full  statement  of  the  Talmndi- 

^*>  jear,  three  yean  always  Intervening.  cal  views  as  to  images,  representations  on 

^■>Q  gunes  io  JemsalBm  were  held  in  tbe  ooine,  and  the  most  ancient  Jewish  coins, 

I**e  2S  B.C.  (/m.  Ant  xv.  8.  1) ;  tbe  first  see  Appendix  III. 
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for  infamous  purposes,  in  hope  of  thereby  winning  him  for  her  ambi- 
tious plans.*  One  would  be  curious  to  know  who  painted  these 
pictures,  for,  when  the  statue  of  Caligula  was  to  be  made  for  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  no  native  artists  could  be  found,  and  the  woric 
was  entrusted  to  Phoenicians.  It  must  have  been  these  foreigners 
who  made  the  ^  figures,'  with  which  Herod  adorned  his  palace  at 
Jerusalem,  and  *  the  brazen  statues '  in  the  gardens  *  through  which 
the  water  ran  out,'  ^  as  well  as  the  colossal  statues  at  Csesarea,  and 
those  of  the  three  daughters  of  Agripim,  which  after  his  death  ®  were 
so  shamefully  abused  by  the  soldiery  at  Sebaste  and  Csesarea.^ 

This  abhorrence  of  all  connected  with  idolatry,  and  the  contempt 
entertained  for  all  that  was  non-Jewish,  will  in  great  measure  explain 
the  code  of  legislation  intended  to  keep  the  Jew  and  Gentile  apart* 
If  Judaea  had   to  submit  to  the  power  of  Rome,  it  could  at  least 
avenge  itself  in  the  Academies  of  its  sages.     Almost  innumerable 
stories  are  told  in  which  Jewish  sages,  always  easily,  confute  Bo- 
man  and  Greek  philosophers ;  and  others,  in  which  even  a  certain 
Emperor  (Antoninus)  is  represented  as  constantly  in  the  most  menial 
relation   of  self-abasement  before  a  Rabbi.  ^     Rome,  which  was  the 
fourth  beast  of  Daniel,®  would  in  the  age  to  come,*  when  Jerusalem 
would  be  the  metropolis  of  all  lands,^  be  the  first  to  excuse  herself  on  felse 
though  vain  pleas  for  her  wrongs  to  Israel.*    But  on  worldly  grounds 
also,  Rome  was  contemptible,  having  derived  her  language  and  writ- 
ing from  the  Greeks,  and  not  possessing  even  an  hereditary  succession 
in  her  empire.**     If  such  was  the  estimate  of  dreaded  Rome,  it  may 
be  imagined  in  what  contempt  other  nations  were  held.    Well  might 
*the  earth  tremble,'*  for,  if  Israel  had  not  accepted  the  Law  at 
Sinai,   the  whole  world  would  have  been   destroyed,  while  it  one© 
more  *  was  still '  when  that  happy  event  took  place,  although  God 
in  a  manner  forced  Israel  to  it.^    And  so  Israel  was  purified  at  Moui^^ 
Sinai  from  the  impurity  which  clung  to  our  race  in  consequence  oif 
the  unclean  union  between  Eve  and  the  sequent,  and  which  still 
adhered  to  all  other  nations  !  ^ 

To  begin  with,  every  Gentile  child,  so  soon  as  bom,  was  to  b^ 
regarded  as  unclean.  Those  who  actually  worshipped  mountain^^ 
hills,  bushes,  &c. — in  short,  gross  idolaters — should  be  cut  down  witb 


*  Comp.  here  the  interesting  tractate 
of  Dr.  Bodcky  *  Marc.  Aiir.  Anton,  als 
Frennd  u.  Zeitgenosse  des  R.  Jehnda  ha 
Nasi.* 

'  The  AiMd  I^ibbo,  *saeculnm  futarum/ 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Olam  hahba^ 
*  the  world  to  come.' 


'  Ab.  S.  22  h.  But  as  in  what  foUotr» 
the  quotations  would  be  too  nnmeioii^ 
they  will  be  omitted.  Each  statement 
however,  advanced  in  the  text  or  not6^ 
is  derived  from  some  part  of  the  TwX" 
mudic  tractate  Abodah  Sarah. 


AVOIDANCE  OF  CONTACT  WH'H  HEATHENISM. 

the  eword.  Bot  as  it  was  impossible  to  exterminate  heathenism, 
Sabbinical  legislation  kept  certain  definite  objects  in  view,  which 
may  be  thus  summarised :  To  prevent  Jews  from  being  inadvertently 
led  into  idolatry;  to  avoid  ail  participation  in  idolatry;  not  to  do 
anything  which  might  aid  the  heathen  in  their  worship ;  and,  be- 
yond all  thie,  not  to  give  pleasure,  or  even  help,  to  heathens.  The 
latter  involved  a  most  dangerous  principle,  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite application  by  fanaticism.  Even  the  Mishnah  goes  so  fer  '  as  ■ 
to  forbid  aid  to  a  mother  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  or  nourishment  to 
her  babe,  in  order  not  to  bring  up  a  child  for  idolatry ! '  But  this  is 
not  all.  Heathens  were,  indeed,  not  to  be  precipitated  into  danger, 
but  yet  not  to  be  deUvered  from  it.  Indeed,  an  isolated  teacher 
ventures  even  upon  this  statement :  '  The  best  among  the  Gentiles, 
kill;  the  best  among  serpents,  crush  its  head.'^  Even  more  terrible  " 
was  the  &naticism  which  directed,  that  heretics,  traitors,  and  those  s 
who  had  left  the  Jewish  faith  should  be  thrown  into  actual  danger, 
and,  if  they  were  in  such,  all  means  for  their  escape  removed.  Ko 
intercoms  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had  with  such— not  even  to  invoke 
their  medical  aid  in  case  of  danger  to  life,'  since  it  was  deemed,  that 
he  who  had  to  do  with  heretics  was  in  imminent  peril  of  becoming 
one  himself,^  and  that,  if  a  heretic  returned  to  the  true  faith,  he 
should  die  at  once — ^tartly,  probably,  to  expiate  his  guilt,  and  partly 
from  fear  of  relapse.  Terrible  as  all  this  sounds,  it  was  probably 
not  wcnrse  than  the  fanaticism  displayed  in  what  are  called  more 
enlightened  times.  Impartial  histoiy  must  chronicle  it,  however 
painful,  to  show  the  circumstances  in  which  teaching  so  far  different 
was  propounded  by  Christ.* 


'  Tbe  Talmud  declares  it  only  lawful, 
if  done  to  sToid  exciting  hatred  against 
tbeJewa. 

*  There  ii  a  vetl-knomi  Btocy  told 
ol »  Rabbi  who  waa  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
and  ibont  to  be  cored  by  tbe  invocation 
of  tbe  name  of  Jesos  by  a  Jewiab  Chris' 
tiao,  which  was,  bowever,  interdicted. 

'  let,  sacb  la  tbe  moral  obliquity,  tliat 
evn  idolatry  ia  allowed  to  save  life,  pro- 
Tided  it  be  done  in  secret  I 

*  AgaitiiA  this,  although  somewhat 
doubtfully,  such  conoesaions  may  be  put 
as  Ital,  outside  i'alestine,  Gentiles  were 
^ot  to  be  considered  as  idolators,  but  as 
otworing  the  cuBtoms  of  their  tatherfl 
^feilL  13  b),  and  that  tbe  poor  of  the 
^""tiles  were  to  be  eqnalty  supported 
™^1i  Ibose  of  luael,  theit  rick  ^rited, 
**^llieir  de»d  bnried;  It  being,  how- 
^^1  iignificuitlf  added, '  on  account  of 


tbe  aira^emenls  of  tbe  world'  (Gitt. 
61  a).  The  quotation  so  often  made 
(Ab.  H.  3  a),  that  a  Gentile  who  occupied 
himself  with  the  Thorab  was  to  bo  re- 
garded  as  equal  to  tbe  Eigh-1'ricst, 
proves  nothing,  since  in  tbe  case  sup- 
posed the  Oentile  acts  like  a  Babbinic 
Jew.  Bat,  and  this  is  a  more  serious 
point,  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  tho!<e 
who  make  this  quotation  are  not  aware, 
how  the  Talmud  (Ab.  S.  3  a)  immediately 
labours  to  prove  that  their  reward 
is  iwl  eqoal  to  that  of  Israelites.  A 
somewhat  similar  charge  of  oue-sidedness, 
if  not  ot  unfairness,  must  be  brought 
against  DeuUch  ( Led  ure  on  the  Talmud, 
Remains,  pp.  116,  UT),  whose  sketch  of 
Judaism  should  be  compared,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  first  Pcrek  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  tractate  Abodab  Sarah. 


TIIE  PREPAIU.T10N  FOE  TIIE  GOSPEL. 

In  truth,  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  Jew  bore  to  the  Gentile  c 
only  bf  explained  from  the  estimate  entertained  of  his  char 
The  moat  vile,  and  even  unnaturiil  crimes  were  imputed  to  them.  It 
was  not  safe  to  leave  cattle  in  their  charge,  to  allow  their  women  to 
nurse  infants,  or  their  physicians  to  attend  the  sick,  nor  to  walk  in 
their  company,  without  taking  precautions  against  sudden  and  un- 
provoked attacks.  They  should,  so  far  as  ])0S9ible,  be  altogether 
avoided,  unless  where  necessity  or  profit  required.  They  and  theirs 
were  defiled ;  theii-  houses  unclean,  as  containing  idols  or  thinj 
dedicated  to  them ;  their  feasts,  their  joyous  occasions,  their  i 
contact,  was  polluted  by  idolatry;  and  there  was  no  security,  if. I 
heathen  were  left  alone  in  a  room,  that  he  might  not,  in  wantoni 
or  by  carelessness,  defile  the  wine  or  meat  on  the  table,  or  the  oil  a 
wheat  in  the  store.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  everythi 
must  be  regarded  as  unclean.  Three  days  before  (according  to  B 
also  three  days  after)  a  heathen  festival  every  business  tra 
with  them  was  prohibited,  for  fear  of  giving  either  Iielp  or  plei 
Jews  were  to  avoid  passing  through  a  city  where  there  was  BUI 
idolatrous  feast — nay,  they  were  not  even  to  sit  down  within  t 
shadow  of  a  tree  dedicated  to  idol-worshiji.  Its  wood  was  polluted  j  if  1 
used  in  baking,  the  bread  was  unclean  ;  if  a  shuttle  had  been  mad? 
of  it,  not  only  was  all  cloth  woven  on  it  forbidden,  but  if  such  had  been 
inadvertently  mixed  with  other  pieces  of  cloth,  or  a  garment,  made 
from  it  placed  with  other  garments,  the  whole  became  unclean.  Jewii  J 
workmen  were  not  to  assist  in  building  basilicas,  uor  stadia,  nor  placM  1 
where  judicial  sentences  were  pronounced  by  the  heathen.  Of  coarse^  I 
it  was  not  lawful  to  let  houses  or  fields,  nor  to  sell  cattle  to  t 
.^lilk  drawn  by  a  heathen,  if  a  Jew  had  not  been  present  to  i 
it,*  bread  and  oil  prepared  by  them,  were  unlawful.  Their  wine  n 
wholly  interdicted ' — the  mere  touch  of  a  heathen  polluted  a  whd 
cask  ;  nay,  even  to  put  one's  nose  to  heathen  wine  was  strictly  p 
hibited ! 

Painful  as  these  details  are,  they  might  be  multiplied.  And  yet  tl*® 
bigotry  of  these  Rabbis  was,  perhaps,  not  worse  thau  that  of  other  se*?' 
f  aries.  It  was  a  painful  logical  necessity  of  their  system,  against  whic'* 
their  heart,  no  doubt,  often  rebelled;  and,  it  must  be  truthfully 
added,  it  was  in  measure  accounted  for  by  the  terrible  history  of  Isra^** 

'  According   to   B.   Asi,  there  was   a  whefher  for  personal  iiic  or  for  Iradit^' 

llireefold  ilistinction.    If  wine  had  been  IjisUy,   wiiiu   prepared  by   r    Jew,  t*** 

dedicated  to  nn  idol,  to  carry,  even  on  a  depogited  in  cnaWdy  of  a  GentiJe,  wr** 

stick,  so  mncli  as  tbe  weighl  o£  an  olive  proliibiled  for  peraonaJ  use,  bul  lUlow^ 

of   it,  deliled   a   man.      Other  wine,   it  [or  Imltic. 
prepared  by  ii  hpiithen.  wus  prohibited, 


THE   -SCRIBES.' 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Iir  trying  to  picture  to  ourselves  New  TeBtament  Bcenes,  the  figure  ci 

meet  prominent,  next  to  those  of  the  chief  actors,  is  that  of  the  ^ 
Scribe  (-ffiiDi  fpafifiarem,  literatue).    He  seems  ubiquitous ;  we  meet 

him  in  Jerusalem,   in   Judiea,  and   even   in   Cralilee.*     Indeed,   he  •f^t- 
is  indispensable,  not  only  in  Babylon,  which  may  have  been   the 

birthplace  of  his  order,  but  among  the  '  dispersion '  also.''     Every-  *^j|^ 

where  he  appears  as  the  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the  "^' 
people ;  he  pushes  to  the  front,  the  crowd  respectfully  giving  way, 
and  eagerly  hanging  on  his  utterances,  as  those  of  a  recognised 
authority.  He  has  been  Eolemnl;  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands ;  and  is  the  Rabbi,'  '  my  great  oue,'  Master,  amplitudo. 
He  puts  questions  ;  he  urges  objections ;  he  expects  full  explanations 

and  respectful  demeanour.  Indeed,  his  hyper-ingenuityin  questioning  ut 

has  become  a  proverb.    '  These  are  questions  of  the  Scribes,'  ironically  „  ^^ 

observes  the  Talmud,  on  one  occasion."  He  is  the '  lawyer,'  *  the '  well  '^^ 

plastered  pit,'  filled  with  the  water  of  knowledge,  '  out  of  which  not  f^y 

a  drop  cim  escape,"  in  opposition  to  the  'weeds  of  untitled  soir(Dni3)  I'ii 

of  ignorance.'   He  is  the  Divine  aristocrat,  among  the  vulgar  herd  of  '*'■ 

Tude  and  profane  *  country-people,'  who  *  know  not  the  Law,'  and  are  ,  g„ 

*  cursed.'     More  than  that,  his  order  constitutes  the  ultimate  autho-  J^ 

lity  on  all  questions  of  faith  and  practice ;  he  is  '  the  Exegete  of  the  '  j^ 

Xaws,''  the  'teacher  of  the  Law,'"  '  and  along  with  'the  chief  priests'  i,^ 

and  '  elders  '  a  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  whether  of  the  ^<^ 

<apital  or  in  the  provinces.'     Although  generally  appearing  in  com-  J^ 

3Mny  with  '  the  Pharisees,'  he  is  not  necessarily  one  of  them — for  ' ""' 

■»hey  represent  a  religious  party,  while  he  has  a  status,  and  holds  an  < ; " 

'  The  title  Rabhon  (tmr  Maater)  occurs      adds  to  it  the  personal  suffli  '  my.'  "^ 

Xnt    in    connection    with    Gamaliel   i,          ^  liot  iS  a ,  as  apmi  jyereHbmiiy.   Simi-  i  \f 

<Act>    V,    34).      The   N.   T.   expresaion      larly,  hi.*  rendering  '  liltfralenicot,  "ci-  st-1 
JMhimioiBabb<rtiHi(St.Wat]<x.51:  St.       tumevido""  ' 
•John  xs.  16)  takes  the  word  Sabboa,  and 
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office.^  In  short,  he  is  the  Talrtiid  or  learned  student,  the  Ohadui/ni 
or  sage,  whose  honour  in  the  future  world  is  to  be  great.  Each  Scribe 
outweighed  all  the  common  people,  who  must  accordingly  pay  him 
every  honour.  Nay,  they  were  honoured  of  God  Himself,  and  their 
praises  proclaimed  by  the  angels ;  and  in  heaven  also,  each  of  them 
would  hold  the  same  rank  and  distinction  as  on  earth.*  Such  was 
to  be  the  honour  paid  to  their  sajdngs,  that  they  were  to  be  absolutely 
believed,  even  if  they  were  to  declare  that  to  be  at  the  right  hand 
which  was  at  the  left,  or  vice  veraa.^ 

An  institution  which  had  attained  such  proportions,  and  wielded 
such  power,  could  not  have  been  of  recent  growth.     In  point  of  fact, 
its  rise  was  very  gradual,  and  stretched  back  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
if  not  beyond  it.     Although  from  the  utter  confusion  of  historical 
notices  in  Rabbinic  writings  and  their  constant  practice  of  ante- 
dating events,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  satisfactory  details,  the 
general  development  of  the  institution  can  be  traced  with  sufficient 
precision.     If  Ezra  is  described  in  Holy  Writ  ^  as  *  aready  (escpar- 
tus)  Scribe,'  who  had   *  set  his  heart  to  seek  ^seek  out  the  full 
meaning   of)  the   law   of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,   and  to  teach 
in  Israel,'^  this  might  indicate   to  his  successors,  the  Sopherim 
(Scribes),  the  threefold  direction  which  their  studies  afterwards  took : 
the  Midrash^  the  Hcddchah,  and  the  Haggadah,^  *  of  which  the  one 
pointed  to  Scrii^tural  investigation,  the  other  to  what  was  to  be 
observed,  and  the  third  to  oral  teaching  in  the  widest  sense.     But 
Ezra  left  his  work  uncompleted.     On  Nehemiah's  second  arrival  in 
Palestine,  he  found  matters  again  in  a  state  of  utmost  confusion.*" 
He  must  have  felt  the  need  of  establishing  some  permanent  authority 
to  watch  over  religious  afifairs.   This  we  take  to  have  been  *  the  Great 
Assembly,'  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  *  the  Great  Sjmagogue.'    It  is 
impossible  with  certainty  to  determine,^  either  who  composed  this 
assembly,  or  of  how  many  members  it  consisted.^     Probably  it  com- 
prised the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State,  the  chief  priests,  elders, 


*  Tlie  distinction  between  *  Pharisees  * 
:ind  *  Scribes '  is  marked  in  many  pas- 
sages in  the  N.  T.,  for  example,  St.  Matt, 
xxiii.  passim  ;  St.  Luke  vii.  30;  xiv.  3  ;  and 
especially  in  St.  Luke  xi.  43,  comp.  with 
V.  46.  The  words  *  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,'  in  ver.  44,  are,  acconling  to 
all  evidence,  spurious. 

2  In  Ned.  iv.  3  this  is  the  actual  divi- 
sion. Of  course,  in  another  sense  the  Mid- 
rash  might  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  both  the  Halachah  and  the  Haggadah. 


■  Very  strange  and  angrounded  con- 
jectures have  been  hazanled,  which  need 
not  here  tind  a  place.  Comp.  for  ex.  the 
two  articles  of  6hafz  in  Frank^Fs  Mo- 
natsschrift  for  1857,  pp.  31  etc.,  61  etc., 
wliich  are  virtimlly  reproduced  in  KUto*i 
Cycl.  (last  ed.),  art.  *  Qreat  Synagogue.' 

^  The  Tnlmu(iic  notices  are  often  Sioom- 
sistent.  The  number  as  given  in  them 
amounts  to  al>out  120.  Hut  the  modem 
doubts  (of  Kurnen  and  others)  against 
the  institution  itself  cannot  be  sustained. 
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and    'judges' — the  latter  two  classes  including  'the   Scribes,'  if,     chap. 
indeed,  that  order  was  already  eeparately  organised.*^     Probably  also       viii 
the  term  '  Great  Assembly '  refers  rather  t«  a  succession  of  men  than  •  K-m'sTu'; 
to  one  Synod ;  the  ingenuity  of  later  times  filling  the  historical  canvas,     '"  '' ' 
where  left  blank,  with  fictitious  notices.   In  the  nature  of  things,  such 
an  assembly  conld  not  exercise  permanent  sway  in  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated country,  without  a  strong  central  authority.     Nor  could  they    ' 
have  wielded  real  power  during  the  political  difficulties  and  troubles 
of  foreign  domination.     The  oldest  tradition ''  sums  up  the  result  of  » Ab.  l  s 
their  activity  in  this  seotence  ascribed  to  them :  '  Be  careful  in  judg- 
ment. Bet  up  many  Tabnidim,  and  make  a  hedge  about  the  Tkorah 
(Law).' 

In  the  course  of  time  this  rope  of  sand  dissolved.     The  High 

Priest,  Svmon  the  Just,"  is  already  designated  as  '  of  the  remnants 

of  the  Great  Assembly.'     But  even  this  expression  does  not  neces- 

■arily  imply,  that  he  actually  belonged  to  it.    In  the  broublous  times 

which  followed  his  Pontificate,  the  sacred  study  seems  to  have  been 

left  to  eolitaiy  individuals.    The  Mishoic  tractate  Aboth,  which 

recoidfl  'the  sayings  of  the  Fathers,'  here  gives  us  only  the  name  of 

Antigonna  of  Socho.      It  is  significant,  that  for  the  first  time  we 

unr  meet  a  Greek  name  among  Rabbinic  authorities,  with  an  indis- 

tbctaUusion  to  his  disciples.^'     The  long  interval  between  Simon  "Ab.!.* 

the  Jnst  and  Antigonus  and  his  disciples,  brings  us  to  the  terrible 

firnc  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  and  the  great  Syrian  persecution.    The 

»ory  nyings  attributed  to  these  two  sound  like  an  echo  of  the  poli- 

tiol  date  of  the  country.     On  three  things,  Simon  was  wont  to  say, 

the  pomanency  of  the  (Jewish?)  world  depends:  on  the  Thorab 

(fiitlifalness  to  the  Iaw  and  its  pursuit),  on  worship  (the  non-parti- 

o^HHoa  in  Grecianism),  and  on  works  of  righteouBuess.*     They  are  'Ab-i,! 

^uk  times,  when  God's  persecuted  people  are  tempted  to  think,  that 

It  Day  be  vain  to  serve  Him,  in  which  Antigonus  has  it ;  'Be  not  hke 

lonnts  who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  be  like 

WtsoU  who  serve  their  lord  without  a  view  to  the  getting  of  reward, 

•wllet  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you."     After  these  two  names    Ab.i.i 

'"•oe  those  of  the  so-called  five  Sugoth,  or  '  couples,'  of  whom  Hillel 

od  Stiammai  are  the   last.     Later  tradition  has  reprcBented  these 

'  Zoni  bw  well  pointed  out  that,   if  opportunity  of  Btaling  that,  except  for 

[^  ^1i.  i.  4  the  fiist  '  couple'  is  said  to  special  rettsons,  I  etiall  not  refer  to  pre- 

~'<  'received  from    them  ' — only   An-  tioub  writers  on  this  subject,  partly  be- 

'Iwu  being,  however,   mentioned    in  cause   it  would    accestitate    too    mooy 

w   preceding     Miahnah,     it     implies  quotations,  but  chiefly  because   the  line 

^^igmos  and  his  unnamed  disdples  and  of  arKument  I  have  taken  diSets  from 

"^'lovo*.    In  general,  I  may  bike  this  that  of  my  predecessors. 
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successive  couples  as,  respectively,  the  A'asi  (president),  and  Ab- 
6e(A-(iiu(vlce-president,  of  the  Sunhedrin),  Of  the  first  three  of  these 
'  couples '  it  may  be  said  that,  except  significant  allusions  to  the 
circiun stances  and  dangers  of  their  times,  their  recorded  utterances 
clearly  point  to  the  development  of  the  purely  Sopli^^io  teaching, 
that  is,  tJ>  the  Kabbinistic  part  of  their  functions.  From  the  fourth 
'  couple,'  which  consists  of  Simon  ben  Shetach,  who  figured  so  largely 
in  the  political  history  of  the  later  Maccabees'  (as  Ab-beth-din),and 
his  superior  in  learning  audjudgmeut.Jehudah  beu  Tabbai(as  iVim), 
WB  have  again  utterances  which  show,  in  harmony  with  the  political 
history  of  the  time,  that  judicial  functions  had  been  once  more 
restored  to  the  Rabbis.  The  last  of  the  five  couples  brings  us  to  the 
time  of  Herod  and  of  Christ. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  period  of  severe  domestic  trouUee, 
beginning  with  the  persecutions  imder  the  Selencidre,  which  marked 
the  mortal  struggle  between  Judaism  and  Grecianism,  the  *  Great 
Assembly'  had  disappeju-ed  from  the  scene.  The  Sopkerim  had 
ceased  to  be  a  party  in  power.  They  had  become  the  Sekenii 
'  Elders,'  whose  task  was  purely  ecclesiastical — the  preservation 
their  religion,  such  as  the  dogmatic  labours  of  their  predecessors 
had  made  it.  Yet  another  period  opened  with  the  advent  of  the 
Maccabees.  These  had  been  raised  into  power  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Chasiditn,  or '  pious  ones,'  who  formed  the  nationalist  party  in  the. 
land,  and  who  had  gathered  around  the  liberators  of  their  faith 
country.  But  the  later  bearing  of  the  Maccabees  had  alienated 
nationalists.  Henceforth  they  sink  out  of  view,  or,  rather,  the 
treme  section  of  them  merged  in  the  extreme  section  of  the  PhariseM^ 
till  fresh  national  calamities  awakened  a  new  nationalist  party. 
Instead  of  the  Chaaidim,  we  see  now  two  religious  parties  within  the 
Synagogue — the  Pharisees  and  the  Saddueees,  The  latter  originally 
represented  a  reaction  from  the  Pharisees — the  moderate  men,  who 
sympathised  with  the  later  tendencies  of  the  Maccabees.  Josephtu 
places  the  origin  of  these  two  schools  in  the  time  of  Jonathan,  thw 
.  successor  of  Judas  Maccabee,"  and  with  this  other  Jewish  QOticeft 
agree.  Jonathan  was  the  first  who  accepted  from  the  foreigner  (th( 
Syrian)  the  High-priestly  dignity,  and  combined  with  it  that  of 
secular  ruler.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  earlier  Maccabees  snr- 
rounded  themselves  with  a  governing  eldership.  '■ '     On  the  coins 


'  See  Appendix  IV. :  '  Political  Historj- 
of  the  Jews  from  iiie  Reign  of  Alexander 
to  the  Aocussiou  of  Herod.' 


'  At  tbe  same  time  some  kind  of  ruling- J 
pBvula  exlsicl  earlier  than  al.  this  period,  V 
we  may  judge  from  Ji't.  Ant.  lii.  3.  " 
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their  reigns  this  is  designated  as  the  Chever,  or  eldership  (associa-     chap. 
tioD)  of  the  Jews.     Thus,  theirs  was  what  Josephns  designated  as  an       viii 
aristocTBtic  government,*  and  of  which  he  somewhat  vaguely  says,  that  .  Ani.'ii.4.B 
it  lasted  *  from  the  Captivity  until  the  descendants  of  the  Asmoneans 
set  np  kingly   government.'     In   this  aristocratic  government  the 
High-Priest  would  rather  be  the  chief  of  a  representative  ecelesi- 
astical  body  of  rulers.     This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  great 
Iffeach  between  Hyrcanus,  the  fourth  from  Judas  Maccabee,  and  the 
Pharisaical  party,'  which  is  equally  recorded  by  Josephus  '■  and  the  J/JH*""- 
lUmud,*  with  only  variationB  of  names  and  details.     The  dispute  ap-  .  ki*l  h  a 
parently  arose  Irom  the  desire  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Hyrcanus  should 
be  content  with  the  secular  power,  and  resign  the  Pontificate.     But 
it  ended  in  the  persecution,  and  removal  from  power,  of  the  Pharisees. 
Very  significantly,  Jewish  tradition  introduces  at  this  time  again  those 
purely  ecclesiastical  authorities  which  are  designated  as  '  the  couples.*^  '  Jer.  mu« 
In  acG<ffdance  with  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  name  *  Chever'  riMi.iiMo: 
now  disappears  from  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Rabbinical  p-M" 
celebrities  ('  the  couples '  or  Sugoth)  are  only  teachers  of  traditional- 
inn,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.     The  'eldership,"  which  under  •ypt-rm 
the  earlier  Maccabees  was  called  '  the  tribunal  of  the  Asmoneans,"'  ri»3' 
DOW  passed  into  the  Sanhedrin.*'    Thus  we  place  the  origin  of  this  'c  13"t 
institution  aboat  the  time  of  Hyrcanus.     With  this  Jewish  tradition  D'i<ii0C'ri 
folly  agrees.'   The  power  of  the  Sanhedrin  would,  of  course,  vary  with  Ab.s.s(i»' 
political  circumstances,  being  at  times  almost  absolute,  as  in  the  |w  Tf^""' 
reign  of  the  Pharisaic  devotee-Qneen,  Alexandis,  while  at  others  it  inttieH.  t. 
was  shorn  of  all  but  ecclesiastical  authority.    But  as  the  Sanhedrin  t'i>>>«>"'<>' 
was  in  fall  force  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  its  organisation  will  claim  our  Hid  tw'iw' 
attention  in  the  sequel.  p.of.b'  Luke 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  an  insti-  "ta  xiii.  a 
tvtion  which  exerted  snch  decisive  influence  on  the  future  of  Israel, 
it  seems  necessary  similarly  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  '  traditions 
at  the  Elders,'  so  as  to  understand  what,  alas  !  so  cfTectnally,  opposed 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  The  first  place  must  here  be 
assigned  to  those  legal  determinations,  which  traditionalism  declared 

Bat  b*  oMs  the  term  eomewtut  vagaelj,  bD  me,  htakirically,  impossible.     Bnt  his 

^ipljing  it  ereo  to  the  time  of  Jaddoa  opinion    to   that  effect  (u.  s.   p.  87)    is 

(Ant.  xi.  8.  3).  apparently  con(r»ilictecl  at  p,  93. 

'  In  Ber.  48  a  (here  is  a  distinct  re-  '  &ftujw,  following  WietfUr,  suppoacH 

farenoB  to  the  fact,  that  the  Vhuisoea  did  the  Sanhe<lrin  to  have  been  of  Soman  in- 

not  acknowledge  the  role  of  the  MaC'  otitution.     But  the  anrumcnts  of  Ifine- 

oabeea.  ler  (Ileitr.  zaT  ricbt.  Wflrd.  d.  Evang.  p. 

*  DertniatKf   take*  a  different  view,  221)  arc  wholly  inconcluxive. 

and  idoitifieB  tlie  tribunal  of  the  As-  '  Comp.  iJiroiJimry,  u.s.  p.  1)3. 
moneanmrith  the  Sanhedrin.    Thix  seemii 
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BOOK  absolutely  binding  on  all — not  only  of  equal,  but  even  greater  obli- 
1  gation  than  Scripture  itself.^  And  this  not  illogically,  since  tradition 
was  equally  of  Divine  origin  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  authoritatively 
explained  its  meaning ;  supplemented  it ;  gave  it  application  to  cases 
not  expressly  provided  for,  perhaps  not  even  foreseen  in  Biblical 
times ;  and  generally  guarded  its  sanctity  by  extending  and  adding 
to  its  provisions,  drawing  ^a  hedge' around  its  ^garden  enclosed.* 
Thus,  in  new  and  dangerous  circumstances,  would  the  full  meaning 
of  God's  Ijaw,  to  its  every  tittle  and  iota,  be  elicited  and  obeyed. 
Thus  also  would  their  feet  be  arrested,  who  might  stray  from  within, 
or  break  in  from  without.  Accordingly,  so  important  was  tradition, 
that  the  greatest  merit  a  Babbi  could  claim  was  the  strictest  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions,  which  he  had  received  from  his  teacher.  Nor 
might  one  Sanhedrin  annul,  or  set  aside,  the  decrees  of  its  predeces- 
sors. To  such  length  did  they  go  in  this  worship  of  the  letter,  that 
the  great  Hillel  was  actually  wont  to  mispronounce  words,  because 

Edaj.  i.  3     his  teacher  before  him  had  done  so.* 

These  traditional  ordinances,  as  already  stated,  bear  the  general 
name  of  the  Halachah,  as  indicating  alike  the  way  in  which  the 
fathers  had  walked,  and  that  which  their  children  were  bound  to 
follow.'  These  Halachoth  were  either  simply  the  laws  laid  down  in 
Scripture ;  or  else  derived  from,  or  traced  to  it  by  some  ingenious  and 
artificial  method  of  exegesis ;  or  added  to  it,  by  way  of  amplification 
and  for  safety's  sake ;  or,  finally,  legalised  customs.  They  provided 
for  every  possible  and  impossible  case,  entered  into  every  detail  of 
'private,  feunily,  and  public  life ;  and  with  iron  logic,  unbending  rigour, 
and  most  minute  analysis  pursued  and  dominated  man,  turn  whither 
he  might,  laying  on  him  a  yoke  which  was  truly  imbearable.  The 
return  which  it  oflFered  was  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  know- 
ledge, the  acquisition  of  righteousness,  and  the  final  attainment  of 
rewards  ;  one  of  its  chief  advantages  over  our  modem  traditionalism, 
that  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  draw  inferences  from  these  traditions, 
which  should  have  the  force  of  fresh  legal  determinations.' 


*  Thus  we  read :  *  The  sayings  of  the 
elders  have  more  weight  than  those  of 
the  prophets '  ( Jer.  Bar.  i.  7) ;  *  an  offence 
against  the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  is 
worse  than  one  against  those  of  Scripture  * 
(Sanh.  xi.  3).  Compare  also  Er.  21  b. 
The  comparison  between  such  claims  and 
tliose  sometimes  set  up  on  behalf  of 
•  creeds  *  and  •  articles '  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop., 
'2nd  ed.,  p.  786,  col.  a,  is  transparently 


inaccurate  and  unfair.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Midr.  on  Lament,  it  is  inferred 
from  Jer.  ix.  12, 13,  that  to  forsake  the 
law — in  the  Rabbinic  sense — was  worse 
than  idolatry,  uncleanness,  or  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  See  generally  that  Intro- 
duction. 

*  It  is  so  explained  in  the  Aruek  (ed« 
Landau,  vol.  ii.  p.  589,  col.  b), 

«  Comp.  Hamburger,  u.  8.  p.  848. 
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In  descrilnng  the  historical  growth  of  the  HaZachak,*  we  may  chap. 
I  in  a  few  sentences  the  legends  of  Jewish  tradition  aboat  vui 
patriarchal  times.  They  assmiB  ua,  that  there  was  an  Academy  and  ' 
a  Rabbinic  tribunal  of  Shem,  and  they  speak  of  traditions  delivered  by 
ihat  patriarch  to  Jacob ;  of  diligent  attendance  by  the  latter  on  the 
Babbinical  College ;  of  a  tractate  (in  400  sections)  on  idolatry  by 
Abraham,  and  of  his  observance  of  the  whole  traditional  law ;  of 
the  introduction  of  the  three  daily  timea  of  prayer,  successively  by 
AbnJiam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  of  the  three  benedictions  in  the  custo 
mary  '  grace  at  meat,'  as  propounded  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David 
and  Solomon ;  of  the  Mosaic  introduction  of  the  practice  of  reading 
lessons  &om  the  Law  on  Sabbaths,  Xew  Moons,  and  Feast  Days, 
and  even  on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  and  of  that,  by  the  same 
anthority,  of  preaching  on  the  three  great  festivals  about  those  feasts. 
Farther,  they  trace  the  arrangement  of  the  priesthood  into  eight 
courses  to  Moses,  into  sixteen  to  Samuel,  and  into  twenty-four  to 
David ;  as  also,  the  duration  of  the  time  for  marriage  festivities, 
and  for  mourning.  But  evidently  these  are  vague  statements,  with 
the  object  of  tracing  to  primteval  timea  traditionalism  and  its  obser- 
vances, even  as  legend  had  it,  that  Adam  was  bom  circumcised,  and 
had  kept  all  the  Rabbinical  ordinances.'  •Midi. 

But  other  principles  apply  to  the  traditions,  from  Moses  down-  TobonPtu. 
wards.     According  to  the  Jewish  view,  God  had  given  Moses  on  iibaD'.p.  k 
Mount  Sinai  alike  the  oral  and  the  written  Law,  that  is,  the  I^aw  rIei.)! 
with  all  its  interpretations  and  applications.     From  Ex.  xx.  1,  it  was  Med.n»' 
inferred,  that  God  communicated  to  Moses  the  Bible,  the  Alishnah, 
trhe  Talmud,  and   the  Haggadah,  even   to  what  scholars  in  latest 
timeswould  propound.   Id  answer  to  the  somewhat  natural  objection, 
why  the  Bible  alone  was  written,  it  was  said  that  Moses  had  pro- 
posed to  write  down  lUl  the  teaching  entrusted  to  him,  hut  the 
Almighty  had  refused,  on  account  of  the  future  subjection  of  Israel 
totlie  nations,  who  would  take  from  them  the  written  Law.     Then 
(^  unwritten  traditions  would  remain  to  separate  between  Israel 
ind  the  Q«ntiles.     Popular  exegesis  found  this  indicated  even  in  the 
Ittgaage  of  prophecy."  j  Ho*  »iii. 

Bat  traditionalism  went  further,  and  placed   the  oral  actually  siia.  a.  ir 

'Coup,  here  espodftllj  tho  detailed  cluBche    Exegesc    (Berlin,    1810),    and 

*Wiption  by    SenJeU  (u.  ■.   vol.   iii.  Hagadische      Kiegese    fBeilin,     1847). 

P**  n(J63) ;  alio  tbe  Introdaclion  of  Perhaps  I  may  also  take  leave  lo  refer  to 

'Unonfdea,    and    the   very    able    and  theconeepoDding chaptaisin my 'HUtoiy 

'**'0<d  ««riu    (not  BoAclently  appre-  of  tbe  Jenriab  Nation.' 
<^^)  Vr  Dr.  .a:  &  mrteV^ld.  Hala- 
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BOOK      above  the   written  Law.      The   expression,*   *  After  the   tenor  of 
I         these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel,'  wa» 
•  Bx.ixxiv.    explained  as  meaning,  that  God's  covenant  was  founded  on  the  spoken^ 
^3    chAir     ^  opposition  to  the  written  words.**     If  the  written  was  thus  placed 
p.wd         below  the  oral  Law,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  reading  of  the 
Hagiographa  was  actually  prohibited  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
from  fear  that  it  might  divert  attention  from  the  learned  discourse? 
of  the  Rabbis.     The  study  of  them  on  that  day  was  only  allowed 
<>Tos.shabb.  for  the  purposc  of  learned  investigation  and  discussions.^  * 

But  if  traditionalism  was  not  to  be  committed  to  writing  by 
Moses,  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  oblivion  or  inaccuracy. 
Moses  had  always  repeated  a  traditional  law  successively  to  Aanm, 
to  his  sons,  and  to  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  they  again  in  turn  to 
each  other,  so  that  it  must  have  been  remembered.     If  otherwise, 
Moses  had,  before  his  death,  summoned  any  one  to  come  forward,  if 
••DeatLs     he  had  forgotten  aught  of  what  he  had  heard  and  learned.'     But 
these  ^  Halachoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai '  do  not  comprise  the  whole 
of  traditionalism.     According  to  Maimonides,  it  consists  of  five,  bot 
more  critically  of  three  classes.*    The  first  of  these  comprises  both 
such  ordinances  as  are  found  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  the  so-called 
Halachoth  of  Moses  from,  Sinai — that  is,  such  laws  and  usages  a& 
prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  which,  according  to  the  Jewish 
view,  had  been  orally  delivered  to,  but  not  written  down  by  Moses*^ 
For  these,  therefore,  no  proof  was  to  be  sought  in  Scripture — at> 
most  support,  or  confirmatory  allusion  (ilsmocAto).*    Nor  were  theses 
niin*        open  to  discussion.     The  second  class  formed  the   *  oral  law,'*  orr" 
riD  7lf2\S^    the  *  traditional  teaching ' '  in  the  stricter  sense.     To  this  class 
'^^  longed  all  that  was  supposed  to  be  implied  in,  or  that  could 


deduced  from,  the  Law  of  Moses.^    The  latter  contained,  indeed,  ii 
substance  or  germ,  everything ;  but  had  not  been  brought  out,  till 
circumstances   successively  evolved  what  from  the  first  had  beeitss* 
provided  in  principle.     For  this  class  of  ordinances  reference  tOy..^ 
and  proof  from,  Scripture  was  required.     Not  so  for  the  third 
class  of  ordinances,  which  were  *  the  hedge '  drawn  by  the  Rabbis 

*  Another  reason  also  is,  however,  men-  who  taught  not  many  years  after  tlie 
tioned  for  this  prohibition.  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  wont  to  say, 

*  Jlirgch/eldy  u.  s.  pp.  92-99.  that,  in  the  future,  Halachahs  in  regard 

*  From  •]tDD»  ^  ^©^^  against.  At  the  to  purity,  which  had  not  the  support  of 
same  time  the  ordinances,  for  which  an  Scripture,  would  be  repealed  (Sot.  27  (» 
appeal  could  be  made  to  A9m4ichtaf  were  line  16  from  top).  In  general,  the  teach- 
better  liked  than  those  which  rested  on  ing  of  B.  Jochanan  should  be  studied  to 
tradition  alone  ( Jer.  Chag.  p.  76,  col.  d).  understand  the  unacknowledged  influence 

*  In  connection  vdt\i  this  it  \»  very  which  Christianity  exercised  upon  the 
significant  tliat  R.  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  Sx-uagognie. 
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aFOimd  the  Law,  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  Law  or  cnstoms,  to     chap. 
■ensure  their  exact  observance,  or  to  meet  peculiar  circumstancea  and       vni 
dangers.     Theseordinances  constitnted'the  sayings  of  the  Scribes'*  •^^t' 
or  *  of  the  Rabbis '  '■ ' — and  were  either  positive  in  their  character  Q'lOID 
{Tekanoth),  or  else  negative  {Qeaeroth,  from  gaaar,  'to  cut  oflF').  I^^'^"' 
Perhaps  the  distinction  of  these  two  cannot  always  be  strictly  carried 
oat.     But  it  was  probably  to  this  third  class  especially,  confessedly 
tmeopported  by  Scripture,  that  these  words  of  Christ  referred : "  '  All  *  st ;«»«, 
therefore  whatsoever  they  tell  you,  that  do  and  observe ;  but  do  not 
ye  after  their  works :  for  they  say,  and  do  not.     For  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoolders ; 
bat  with  their  finger  they  will  not  move  them  away(Bet  in  motion).*' 
This  view  has  twofold  confirmation.     For,  this  third  class  of  Halachic 
ordinances  was  the  only  one  open  to  the  discussion  of  the  learned, 
the  ultimate  decision  being  according  to  the  majority.     Yet  it  pos- 
sessed practically  (though  not  theoretically)  the  same  authority  as 
the  other  two  classes.     In  fiirther  confirmation  of  our  view  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  quoted :  '  A  Oeserak  (i.e.  this  third  class  of  ordinances) 
is  not  to  be  laid  on  the  congregation,  unless  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  is  able  to  bear  it ' ' — ^words  which  read  like  a  commentary  <'  b.  kui.  ti 
on  those  of  Jesus,  and  show  that  these  burdens  could  be  laid  on,  or 
moved  away,  according  to  the  varying  judgment  or  severity  of  a 
Babblnic  Collf^.' 

This  body  of  traditional  ordinances  forms  the  subject  of  the  Misk- 
nak,  or  second,  repeated  law.  We  have  here  to  place  on  one  side  the 
Iaw  of  Hoses  as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  standing  by  itself.  All 
else — even  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Hagiographa,  as 
well  as  the  oral  traditions — bore  the  general  name  of  Kabbalah — 
*that  which  has  been  received.'  The  sacred  study — or  Midraah,  in  the 
onginal  application  of  the  term — concerned  either  the  Halachaky 

two  first  classes  of  Ilalachath,  which 
were  regarded  as  beyond  controvarsy. 
2.  It  csonld  scanKlj  be  trnlbf  oil;  cbareed 
agsinat  the  Sciibce  and  Pharisees,  Uiat 
thej  did  not  attempt  to  keep  themselves 
the  ordinances  which  the;  imposed  npon 
others.  The  expression  in  tbe  parallel 
passage  (St.  Lnke  xi.  48)  must  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mentation on  8t.  Matt,  xxiii.  4.  Nor  Is 
there  any  lerioDS  dtfficnlty  sbont  It. 

*  For  the  clssffification,  arrangement, 
origin,  and  enmneratSon  of  these  Htd- 
aehoth,  see  A|)pendix  V. :  ■  Rabbinic 
Theology  and  Literature.' 


'  But  this  not  always. 

'Toehieidatetbe  meaning  o[  Christ,  it 
***>>ed  neoesHiry  to  snbmlt  an  avowedly 
^Hnilt  text  to  fresh  oiitidsm.  I  have 
'*^  the  word  mma,  mimeo  in  the 
*M  of  irefaeio  {6rimm,  Clavis  N.T.  ed. 
^.  p.  HI  a),  bnt  I  have  not  adopted 
(be  iofereoce  of  Meytr  (Erit.  Exeget. 
°Udb.  p.  4S5).  In  classical  Qteek  also 
?•»  li  nsed  for  '  to  remove,  to  alter.' 
VRisans  against  what  may  be  called 
u«  titditioiial  intet)»etition  of  St.  Matt. 
™fi-t,4,He:  1.  It  seenM  scarcely  possible 
""■(vote  that,  befine  socii  an  andience, 
*^™i>  would  hkve  contemplated  the 
I^Wblli^  of  not  observing  either  of  the 
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traditional  ordinance,  which  was  always  *  that  which  had  been  heard' 
{8hematha\  or  else  the  Haggadah,  *  that  which  was  said  *  upon  the 
authority  of  individuals,  not  as  legal  ordinance.  It  was  illustration^ 
commentary,  anecdote,  clever  or  learned  saying,  &c.  At  first  the 
Halachah  remained  unwritten,  probably  owing  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  But  the  necessity  of  fixedness  and 
order  led  in  course  of  time  to  more  or  less  complete  collections  of 
the  Halachoth.^  The  oldest  of  these  is  ascribed  to  E.  Akiba,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.*  But  the  authoritative  collection  in 
the  so-called  Mishnah  is  the  work  of  Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  died 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

Altogether,  the  Mishnah  comprises  six  *  Orders '  (Sedarim),  each 
devoted  to  a  special  class  of  subjects.^  These  *  Orders  '  are  divided  into 
tractates  (Masscechtoth,  Masacechtijoth,  Hextures,  webs'),  of  which 
there  are  sixty-three  (or  else  sixty-two)  in  all.  These  tractates  are 
again  subdivided  into  chapters  (JPerakim) — in  all  525,  which  severally 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  verses,  or  Miahnaha  (in  all  4,187)^ 
Considering  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  subjects  treated,  the 
Mishnah  is  arranged  with  remarkable  logical  perspicuity.  The 
language  is  Hebrew,  though  of  course  not  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  words  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  circumstances  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin,  with 
Hebrew  terminations.^     But  all  connected  with  social  intercourse,  or 


*  See  the  learned  remarks  of  Levy 
about  the  reasons  for  the  earlier  prohibi- 
tion of  writing  down  the  oral  law,  and 
the  final  collection  of  the  Mishnah 
(Neuhebr.  u.  Chald.  Worterb.  vol.  ii.  p. 
435). 

«  The  first  'Older*  (Seraim,  *  seeds*) 
begins  with  the  ordinances  concern- 
ing *  benedictionst,'  or  the  time,  mode, 
manner,  and  character  of  the  prayers 
prescribed.  It  then  goes  on  to  detail 
what  may  be  called  the  religio-agrarian 
laws  (such  as  tithing,  Sabbatical  years, 
firstfruits,  &c.).  The  second  *  Order,* 
(  Moedf  *  festive  time  *)  discusses  all  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  observance  and 
the  other  festivals.  The  thinl  *  Order  * 
{Nathim,  *  women ')  treats  of  all  that 
concerns  betrothal,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
but  also  includes  a  tractate  on  the 
Nasirate.  The  fourth  *  Order  *  {NetiMn, 
*  damages ' )  contains  the  ci\il  and 
criminal  law.  Characteristically,  it  in- 
cludes all  the  ordinances  concerning 
idol- worship    (in    the    tractate   Ahodah 


Sarah)  and  *the  sayings  of  the  Fatheis* 
{Ahath).    The  fifth  *  Order  *  iXodatMm* 
•holy    things*)    treats    of    the   varioo* 
classes  of  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  thing^ 
belonging  (as  the  first-bom),  or  dedicate 
to  God,  and  all  questions  which  can  l^ 
grouped  under  *  sacred  things  *  (such  ^^ 
the  redemption,  exchange,  or  alienatic>^ 
of  what  had  been  dedicated  to  God).    ^ 
also  includes  the  laws  concerning  tt^ 
daily    morning    and     evening    servi^^ 
(  Tamid\  and  a  description  of  the  stmctu:^ 
and  arrangements  of  the  Temple  {Mi^ 
doth,  *  the  measurements  *).     Finally,  th^ 
sixth  'Order*  {Toharoth,  'cleannesses 
gives  ever}'  ordinance  connected  with  th  ^ 
questions  of  'clean  and  unclean,*  alik>- 
as  regards  human  beingi^,  animals,  anc^ 
inanimate  things. 

*  Comp.  the  very  interesting  tractate 
by  Dr.  BriiU  (Fremdspr.  Redensart.  in  d3 
Talmud.),  as  well  as  Dr.  Miler's  Beitrag^ 
z.  Rabb.  u.  Alterthumsk.,  2  fascic. ;  Saeht^ 
Beitr.  z.  Rabb.  u.  Alt«rthnmsk. 
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ordinary  life  (such  as  contracts),  is  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
Azamfean,  ae  the  langua^  of  the  people. 

Bat  the  traditional  law  embodied  other  materials  than  the 
Ifalachoth  collected  in  the  Mishnah.  Some  that  had  not  been 
recorded  there,  found  a  place  in  the  works  of  certain  Babbis,  or  were 
derived  from  their  schools.  These  are  called  Boraithae — that  is, 
tiaditions  external  to  the  Mishnah.  Finally,  there  were  '  addi- 
tions '  (or  Toaephioth),  dating  after  the  completion  of  the  Mishnah, 
but  probably  not  later  than  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Such  there 
are  to  not  fewer  than  fifty-two  out  of  the  sixty-three  Mishnic  tractates. 
When  speaking  of  the  Halachak  as  distinguished  irom  the  Hag- 
gadak,  we  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  latter  could  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  it.  In  point  of  feet,  one  whole  tractate  in  the 
Mishnah  (Aboth :  Sayings  of  the  '  Fathers ')  is  entirely  Haggadah ; 
a  second  {Middoth :  the  '  Measurements  of  the  Temple  *)  has  Hala- 
chah  in  only  fourteen  places ;  while  in  the  rest  of  the  tractates  Hag- 
gadah occurs  in  not  fewer  than  207  places.'  Only  thirteen  out  of  sixty- 
three  tractates  in  the  Mishnah  are  entirely  free  from  Haggadah. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  Mishnah.  But  this  com- 
prises only  a  very  small  part  of  traditionalism.  In  course  of  time 
the  discussions,  illustrations,  explanations,  and  additions  to  which 
the  Mishnah  gave  rise,  whether  in  its  application,  or  in  the  Academies 
of  the  Rabbis,  were  authoritatively  collected  and  edited  in  what 
are  known  as  the  two  Talrtiuda  or  Qemaras.''  If  we  imagine  some- 
thing combining  law  re]x)rts,  a  Rabbinical  'Hansard,'  and  notes  of 
a  theological  debating  club— all  thoroughly  Oriental,  full  of  digres- 
Bions,  anecdotes,  quaint  sayings,  fencies,  legends,  and  too  often 
of  what,  from  its  profanity,  superstition,  and  even  obscenity,  could 
scarcely  be  quoted,  we  may  form  some  general  idea  of  what  the 
Talmud  is.  The  oldest  of  these  two  Talmuds  dates  from  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
I^lestinian  Academies,  and  hence  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 
The  second  is  about  a  century  younger,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
Babylonian  schools,  hence  called  the  Babyhyn.  (afterwards  also  '  our ') 
Talmud.     We  do  not  possess  either  of  these  works  complete.'     The 

'  Comp.  the   eUDiueratioa   in  Pinner,  tractate  (comprismg  in  all  65folioleaves) 

n,  1.  while  the  Biibylon  Talmud  eitenda  only 

'  Talatud:  that  which  is  learned,  doc-  over  it9  llriit  tractate  (^lierachath,').     Oq 

tiine.     Grmara :  cither  Che  same,  or  else  the  $eamd  order,  llie  four  la«t  chapters 

'perfection,'  'completion.'  of  one  tractate  (ShabbatA)  arc  wanting 

'  The  following  will  eiplain  our  meaning:  in  the  Jrriitalrm,   and  one   whole  trac- 

On  the  Jlrtt  'order'  wo  have  the  Jcni-  tate  {SAtliolim')  in  the  Jiabj/lon  Talmud. 

Hkm  Tshnod  complete,  that  ix,  on  every  The  t/iird  order  is  complete  in  both  Oe- 
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most  imi)erfect  ie  tlie  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  is  also  much  briefcC| 
and  contains  fjir  fewer  discussions  tlian  that,  of  Babylon.    The  Bal!^ 
!on  Talmud,  which  iu  its  present  form  extends  over  thirty-six  out;. 
the  sixty-three  tractates  of  the  JNIishnah,  is  about  ten  or  eleven  ticM: 
the  size  of  the  latter,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  Jerusal  * 
Tahnud.     It  occupies  (in  our  editions^,  with  marginal  comnaentari^. 
2,947  folio  loaves  (pages  a  and  b).     Both  Talmuds  are  written    iB 
Aranuean ;  the  one  in  its  western,  the  other  in  its  eastern  dialec^ 
and  in  both  the  Mishnah  is  discussed  seriatim,  and  clause  by  clause* 
Of  the  character  of  these  discussions  it  would  be  imjxtssible  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea.   If  we  bear  in  mind  the  many  sparkling,  beauti- 
ful, and  occasionally  almost  sublime  passages  in  the  Talmud,  bnt 
especially  that  its  forms  of  thought  and  expression  so  often  recaQ 
those  of  the  Sew  Testament,  only  prejudice  and  hatred  could  indulge 
in  indiscriminate  vituperation.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  unac- 
countable how  any  one  who  has  read  a  Talmudic  tractate,  or  evett 
part  of  one,  could  comiMtre  the  Talmud  with  the  New  Testament, 
or  find  in  the  one  the  origin  of  the  other. 

To  complete  our  brief  survey,  it  should  be  added  that  our  editions 
of  the  Babylon  Talmud  contain  (at  the  close  of  voL  ix.  and  aFt«r  the 
fourth  '  Order ')  certain  Boraithaa.  Of  these  there  were  originally 
nine,  but  two  of  the  smaller  tractates  (on  '  the  memorial  fringes,' 
and  on  '  non-Israelit«s ')  have  not  been  preserved.  The  first  of  the 
Boraithas  is  entitled  Aboth  de  Rahbi  Nathan,  and  jiartially  corre- 
sponds with  a  tractate  of  a  similar  name  in  the  Mishnah.'  Nexb 
follow  six  minor  tractates.  These  are  respectively  entitled  Sopherim 
(Scribes),*  detailing  the  ordinances  about  copying  the  Scripturea,  tie 
ritual  of  the  Lectionary,  and  festive  prayers;  Ebel  lUibbathi  or 
Semachotk,^  containing  Halachah  and  Haggadah  about  funeral  and 

m&ras.  On  tlie  /imrtk  order  a  chapter  is 
wMiting  ia  one  t[BVtat«  (.Viiiw^A)  in  the 
JerMtalem,  and  two  whole  irapta.tea 
{Siiifjath  and  Abath)  in  both  OemAras. 
The  fi/th  onler  as  wholly  wanting  in  tbu 
Jeiriimlem,  and  two  and  a  half  trautalcs 
of  it  iMiddatk,  Kinnim,  and  half  Tamid) 
in  the  Babylon  Talniud.  Of  the  tij^tk 
otdar  only  ono  tractate  {Xidilah)  e-asia 
in  both  Oeiuaras.  The  principal  Hala- 
choth  wore  collected  In  a  work  (dating 
from  about  800  A.n.)  entitled  ffaJaeluth 
Otdolath.  They  are  arran^  to  corre- 
spond with  the  weekly  lectionary  of  the 
Pent&t«ucb  in  a  work  entitled  SiailMi 
(■  Qaestiona ; '  best  oAHifkrimfiirth,  1 786). 
The  JeruBalem  Talmud  extends  over  39, 
the  Babylonian  over  3Sj  tractoto.t— IBJ 


tractates  have  no  Gemara  at  all. 

'  The  last  ten  chapters  cunoualy  gronp 
together  events  or  things  under  numettd* 
from  10  downwards.  The  motit  freDerally 
interesting  of  these  is  that  of  the  lOXeka- 
MA,  or  pasna^^es  in  Scripture  in  which 
letters  aie  marked  by  dots,  together  with 
the  explanation  of  their  reasons  (cb. 
si3iv.).  The  whole  Boraitba  seems  com- 
jwsed  of  parts  of  three  different  works, 
and  consisls  of  forty  (or  forly-one)  ch^>- 
tera.  and  occapies  ten  (olio  leivea. 

■  In  twenty-one  chapters,  each  oontalli- 
ing  a  nnmbeT  of  HalucliBbs,  and  oooapT- 
ing  in  all  four  folio  leaves. 

■  Infoiirteenchapte[B,occapyiiigrKtber 
more  than  three  folio  leavea. 
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mooming  observances;  CcUlah,'  on  the  married  relationship ;  Derech 
£rez,'  embodying  moral  directiona  and  the  rules  and  cuetoma  of 

■social  intercomve;  Derech  Erez  Suta,'  treating  of  eimilar  subjects, 
but  as  regards  learned  students ;  and,  lastly,  the  Perek  ha  Shalom,* 
vhich  is  a  enl<^y  on  peace.  All  these  tractates  date,  at  least  in 
their  present  form,  later  than  the  Talmudic  period.' 

But  vhile  the  Halachahf  however  varied  in  its  application,  was 
something  fixed  and  stable,  the  utmost  latitude  was  claimed  and 

.  given  in  the  Haggadah.  It  is  sadly  characteristic,  that  the  whole 
body  of  Jewish  dogmatic  and  moral  theolc^y  is  really  only  Hagga- 
dah, and  hence  of  no  absolute  authority.  The  Halachah  indicated 
with  the  most  minute  and  painful  punctiliousness  every  legal  ordi- 
nance binding  on  the  conduct.  But  it  left  the  inner  man,  the  Bpring 
of  actions,  untouched  alike  as  regarded  faith  and  morale.  What  he 
was  to  believe  and  what  to  feel,  was  chiefly  matter  of  the  Haggadah. 
A  man  might  hold  or  propound  almost  any  views,  so  long  as  he 
adhered  in  teaching  and  practice  to  the  traditional  ordinances.  In 
principle  it  was  the  same  liberty  which  the  Komish  Church  accOTds  to 
its  [nofesBing  members — only  with  much  wider  application,  since  the 
debatable  ground  embraced  all  faith,  and  the  liberty  given  was  not 
only  that  of  private  opinion  but  of  public  utterance.  And  here  we 
may  mark  the  fandameotal  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  Babbinism.  He  left  the  Halachah  untouched,  putting  it,  as  it 
were,  on  one  side,  as  something  quite  secondary,  white  He  insisted  as 
prim^7  on  that  which  to  them  was  merely  matter  of  Haggadah. 
Their  Halachah  was  Hte  Haggadah,  and  their  Haggadah  His  Hala^ 
chah.  And  this  rightly  so,  for,  in  His  own  words,  '  Not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of 
tlie  month,'  since  '  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
«Mne  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man.'  ■  This  dif-  ■ 
ference  was  one  of  fundamental  principle,  and  not  merely  of  de- 
rel(^)ment,  form,  or  detail.     Rabbinism  occupied  one  pole — and  the 

OQtcome  of  its  tendency  to  pure  extemalism  was  the  Halachah,  all 

^'lat  WB8  internal  and  higher  being  merely  Haggadic.    The  teaching 

*  It  filla  little  mare  thu  b  folio  page.  of  the  Bible  {Sephrr  Thorah,  in  Hve  cbap- 
1^  *  In  eleven  chapters,  covering  about  1]  tere),  of  the  Metiitah,  or  memorial  on  tbe 
^tio  leakves.  doorpostH  (in  two  chq>ter8),  of  PkuUie- 

*  In  nine  chapten,  filling  one  folio  leaf .  tenet  (TepkUUn,  in  one  chapter),  of  the 

*  Little  more  than  a  folio  colomu.  JSiitk,  or  memorial-fringes  (in  one  chap- 

*  BeaidGB  these,  itapAdei  XirrUWm  has  tcT).ofiSIii<vj(^ia<Hn,  in  three  chapters), 
P*»%>lirtied  (Fi>nkIort,  1861)  the  so-called  of  the  Cut/ieatu,  or  Samaritani  (in  two 
*^^«o  (mailer  tractates,  coveriiif;  alto-  chapters),  and,  tinallf,  a  cnrions  tmo- 
K^'^iier,  with  abundant  notes,  only  forty-  tate  on  ProreljtUt  (_BeHm,  in  foor  chap- 
>u«aianaUpage«,whichtreatof  the  copying  ten). 
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BOOK      of  Jesus  occupied  the  opposite  pole.     Its  starting-point  was  the 
I         inner  sanctuary  in  which  Grod  was  known  and  worshipped,  and  it 
'       *      '  might  well  leave  the  Rabbinic  Halachoth  aside,  as  not  worth  con- 
troversy, to  be  in  the  meantime  *  done  and  observed,*  in  the  firm 
assurance  that,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  the  spirit  would 
create  its  own  appropriate  forms,  or,  to  use  a  New  Testament  figure> 
the  new  wine  burst  the  old  bottles. 

Thus,  Rabbinism  had  no  system  of  theology ;  only  what  ideas,  con- 
jectures, or  fancies  the  Haggadah  yielded  concerning  Grod,  Angela 
demons,  man,  his  future  destiny  and  present  position,  and  Israe^l^ 
with  its  past  history  and  coming  glory.     What  a  terrible  mass  of 
conflicting  statements  and  debasing  superstition ;  legendary  eolooX"- 
ing  of  Biblical  narratives  and  scenes,  incongruous,  and  degrading  "t^ 
them ;  the  Almighty  Himself  and  His  Angels  taking  part  in  the  con- 
versations of  Rabbis,  and  the  discussions  of  Academies ;  nay,  formirm£ 
a  kind  of  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  which  occasionally  require  the  aid  o^ 
an  earthly  Rabbi.*     The  miraculous  merges  into  the  ridiculous,  aix^ 
even  the  revolting.     Miraculous  cures,  miraculous  supplies,  miracti.- 
lous  help,  all  for  the  glory  of  great  Rabbis,^  who  by  a  look  or  wor^ 
can  kill,  and  restore  to  life.     At  their  bidding  the  eyes  of  a  rival  fet^* 
out,  and  are  again  inserted.     Nay,  such  was  the  veneration  due  t>^^ 
Rabbis,  that  R.  Joshua  used  to  kiss  the  stone  on  which  R.  Elies^^ 
sat  and  lectured,  saying :  *  This  stone  is  like  Mount  Sinai,  and  h»> 
who  sat  on  it  like  the  Ark.'     Modem  ingenuity  has,  indeed,  striven  t 
suggest  deeper  symbolical  mesming  for  such  stories.     But  it  may 
asserted,  without  fear  of  well-grounded   contradiction,  that  if,  i 
respect  of  substance,  there  is  not  a  difference,  but  a  total  divergence^^^ 
of  fundamental  principle  between  Rabbinism  and  the  New  Testament:^^ 


*  Tims,  in  B.  Mcz.  86  fl,  we  read  of  a 
discussion  in  the  heavenly  Academy  on 
the  subject  of  purity,  when  liabbah  was 
summoned  to  heaven  by  death,  although 
this  required  a  miracle,  since  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  sacred  study.  Shock- 
ing to  write,  it  needed  the  authority  of 
Rabbah  to  attest  the  correctness  of  the 
Almighty's  statement  on  the  Halachic 
question  discussed. 

•  Some  of  these  miracles  are  detailed 
in  B.  Mez.  85  b,  86  a.  Thus,  Resh  Lakish, 
when  searching  for  the  tomb  of  R.  Chija, 
found  that  it  was  miraculously  removed 
from  his  sight,  as  being  too  sacred  for 
ordinary  eyes.  Tlie  same  Rabbi  claimed 
such  merit,  tliat  for  his  sake  the  Tiaw 
should     never    be    forgotten    in    Israel. 


Such  was  the  power  of  the  patriarch--^ 
that,  if  they  had  been  raised  up  togethei 
they  would  have  brought  Messiah  befc 
His  time.    When  R.  Chija  prayed,  succes 
sively  a  storm  arose,  the  rain  descended 
and  the  earth  trembled.     Again,  Rabbah- — ^ 
when  alx)ut  to  be  arresteii,  caused  tht:2:===^ 
face  of  the  messenger  to  be  turned    t< 
liis  back,  and  again  restored  it ;  next-,  bj=- 
his  prayer  he  made  a  wall  burst,  and 
escaped.     In  Abod.  Bar.  17  h,  a  miracle 
recorded  in  favour  of  R.  Eleazar,  to  set 
him  free  from  his  persecutors,  or,  rather- 
to   attest    a    false  statement  which  he2^^ 
ma<le    in    order  to    escape   martyrdoiu. 
For  further  extravagant  praises  of  the 
Rabbis,  comp.  Sanh.  101  a. 
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oompsrison  between  them  is  not  possible  as   regarde  their  spirit. 
Here  there  is  abaolate  contrariety. 

The  punfol  fiict  jnet  stated  is  only  too  clearly  illustrat«d  by  the 
relation  in  which  traditionalism  places  itself  to  the  Scriptnree  of  the 
Old  Testament,  even  though  in  form  it  acknowledges  their  inspira- 
ticm  and  authority.  The  Talmud  has  it,*  that  he  who  busies  himself  ' 
with  Scripture  only  (i.e.  without  either  the  Miahtvak  or  Qemara)  has 
merit,  and  yet  no  merit.'  Even  the  comparative  paucity  of  references 
to  the  Bible  in  the  Mishnah  '  is  significant.  Israel  had  made  void 
the  Law  by  its  traditions.  Under  a  load  of  outward  ordinances  and 
observances  its  spirit  had  been  crushed.  The  religion  as  well  as  the 
grand  hope  of  the  Old  Testament  had  become  externalised.  And  so 
alike  Heathenism  and  Judaism — for  it  was  no  longer  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  the  Old  Testament — each  following  its  own  direction,  had 
reached  its  goal.  All  was  prepared  and  waiting.  The  very  porch 
had  been  built,  through  which  the  new,  and  yet  old,  religion  was  to 
pass  into  the  ancient  world,  and  the  ancient  world  into  the  new  reli- 
gion. Only  one  thing  was  needed :  the  Coming  of  the  Christ.  As 
yet  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  lay  upon  the 
people.  But  &r  away  the  golden  light  of  the  new  day  was  already 
tinging  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Presently  would  the  Lord  arise 
upon  Zion,  and  His  glory  be  seen  npon  her.  Presently  would  the 
Voice  from  out  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  pre- 
sently would  it  herald  the  Coming  of  His  Christ  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  that  Kingdom  of  heaven,  which,  established  upon  earth,  is  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.* 


■  Sjmilaily  we  read  in  Aboth  d.  R. 
Kmlhsn  29 :  ■  He  who  is  master  of  the 
Hidiaeb,  bat  knows  no  Halschahs,  is  like 
a  hero,  bnt  there  are  no  arms  in  his  hand. 
He  that  is  master  of  the  Halachotb,  but 
knows  nothing  of  the  Midrashim,  is  a 
weak  peiBon  who  is  provided  with  amut. 
But  he  that  is  master  of  both  is  both 
a  heio  and  anned.' 

*  Host  of  these,  ol  coiuse,  ate  from  the 
Pentateuch.  References  to  any  other  Old 
Testament  books  are  ^nerall?  loosely 
made,  and  serve  chiefly  aapoinU  d'appui 
for  Rabbinical  sayings.  Scriptural  quola- 
tioosoccorinSt  out  of  the  63  tractatcsof 
the  Hishnah,  the  number  of  verses  quoWd 
being  480.  A  quotation  in  the  Mishnah 
is  goieraUy  introdaced  by  the  formula 
'as  it  is  said.'  This  in  sjl  bnt  sixteen 
iutanoes,  where  the  qnctation  is  prefaced 
by,  *8criptnre  means  to  say.'  But,  in 
general,  the  diSttence'  in  the  mode  of 
quotation  in  Rabbinic  mitiogs  seems  to 


depead  partly  on  the  content,  but  cbiclly 
on  the  place  and  time.  Thus, '  as  it  is 
written  '  is  a  Chaldce  mode  of  quotation. 
Half  the  qootations  in  the  Talmud  are  pro- 
faced  bj  '  as  it  is  said ; '  a  fifth  of  them 
by  '  aa  it  is  written ; '  a  tenUi  by  '  Scrip- 
ture means  to  say;'  and  the  remaining 
lifth  by  various  other  formulas.  Comp. 
Pinnn't  Introduction  to  Beracboth.  In 
the  Jeru^em  Tslmud  no  aUtikrl  ('  read 
not  BO,  but  read  so ')  occurs,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  textual  criticism.  In  the  Talmud 
a  favourite  mode  of  qooting  from  the 
Peotateuch,  made  in  about  800  passages, 
is  by  introducing  it  as  spoken  or  written 
by  ttJDni-  Th^  various  modes  in  which 
Biblical  quotations  are  made  in  Jewish 
writings  are  emuueiated  in  Surenhiaiiu 
Bf^XoI  icaTBAXir/^l,  pp.  1-66. 

'  For  details  on  the  Jewish  views  on 
the  Canon,  and  historical  and  mystical 
theology,  see  Appendix'  V. :  '  RabHnic 
Theology  and  Literature.' 
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'  Foititotlo  iafinnator, 
Puts  At  immensitas ; 
I^btrstoT  alligKtnT, 
NsMitui  oUnitu. 
0  qium  mils  perpetmtt 
Jean  propter  bominem ! 
Tarn  aidentw  qvem  amasti 
PandJM  esolun.' — Miei«iU  Latm  Hymn. 


THE   JERUSALEM   OF   SOLOMON    AND   OF   HEUOD.  Ill 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  JERUSALEM  WHEN  HEROD   REIQNED. 

F  the  dust  of  ten  centuries  could  have  been  wiped  from  the  eyelids 

>f  those  sleepers,  and  one  of  them  who  thronged  Jerusalem  in  the 

\ughday  of  its  glory,  during  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  had  returned 

to  its  streets,  he  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  once  familiar 

city.    Then,  as  now,  a  Jewish  king  reigned,  who  bore  undivided  rule 

over  the  whole  land ;  then,  as  now,  the  city  was  filled  with  riches  and 

horned  with  palaces  and  architectural  monuments ;  then,  as  now, 

Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  strangers  from  all  lands.     Solomon  and 

Heiod  were  each  the  last  Jewish  king  over  the  Land  of  Promise ;  * 

Solomon  and  Herod,  each,  built  the  Temple.     But  with  the  son  of 

David  began,  and  with  the  Idumaean   ended,   Hhe  kingdom';  or 

^er,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  it  gave  place  to  the  spiritual 

^rid-kingdom   of  *  David's  greater   Son.'     The   sceptre  departed 

fem  Jadah  to  where  the  nations  were  to  gather  under  its  sway. 

And  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built  was  the   first.     In   it   the 

Shechinah  dwelt  visibly.     The  Temple  which  Herod  reared  was  the 

l*8t   The   ruins  of  its  burning,  which  the  torch  of  the  Boman 

*^  kindled,  were  never  to  be  restored.   Herod  was  not  the  antitype, 

^^  was  the  Barabbas,  of  David's  Royal  Son. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  difference  was  almost  equally  great. 
The  four  *  companion-like '  hills  on  which  the  city  was  built,*  the  deep  •  ps.  crxu.  s 
clefts  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising  in  the 
^  were  the  same  as  a  thousand  years  ago.  There,  as  of  old,  were 
^Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  royal  gardens — nay,  the  very  wall  that 
W  surrounded  the  city.  And  yet  all  was  so  altered  as  to  be  scarcely 
'^cognisable.  The  ancient  Jebusite  fort,  the  City  of  David,  Mount 
Zim,*  vras  now  the  priests'  quarter,  Ophel,  and  the  old  royal  palace 
*^  stables  had  been  thrown  into  the  Temple  area — ^now  completely 

'  I  do  not  here  reckon  the  brief  reign  on  the  traditional  site,  on  the  western  hill 

^lingAgrippa.  of  Jerusalem,  bat  on  the  eastern,  sonth 

'  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  most  of  the  Temple  area. 
''o>8t  aplorerst  I  locate  Mount  Zion  net 
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BOOK      levelled — where   they  formed    the   magnificent  treble  colonnade^, 
^        known  as  the  Royal  Porch.     Passing  through  it,  and  out  by  the 
Western   Grate   of  the  Temple,  we  stand   on  the  immense  bridge 
which  spans  the  *  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,'  or  the  T3rropoeon, 
and  connects  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  hills  of  the  city.     It  is 
perhaps  here  that  we  can  best  mark  the  outstanding  features,  and 
note  the  changes.     On  the  right,  as  we  look  northward,  are  (on  the 
Eastern  hill)  Ophel,  the  Priest-quarter,  the  Temple — oh,  how  won- 
drously  beautified  and  enlarged,  and  rising  terrace  upon  terraoey 
surrounded  by  massive  walls:  a  palace,  a  fortress,  a  Sanctuary  of 
shining  marble  and  glittering  gold.     And  beyond  it  firowns  the  old 
fortress  of  Baris,  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  named  after  his  patron, 
Antonia.     This  is  the  Hill  of  Zion.     Right  below  us  is  the  deft  ct 
the  Tyropoeon — and  here  creeps  up  northwards  *  the  Lower  CSty  *  or 
Acra,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  widening  into   an  almost  squaie- 
*  suburb.'    Across  the  Tyropoeon,  westwards,  rises  the  *  Upper  City.* 
If  the  Lower  City  and  suburb  form  the  business-quarter  with  its 
markets,  bazaars,  and  streets  of  trades  and  guilds,  the  *  Upper  City  * 
is  that  of  palaces.     Here,  at  the  other  end  of  the  great  bridge  which 
connects  the  Temple  with  the  *  Upper  City,'  is  the  palace  of  the 
Maccabees;   beyond  it,  the  Xystos,  or  vast  colonnaded  enclosure, 
where  popular  assemblies  are  held ;   then  the  Palace  of  Ananias 
the  High-Priest,  and  nearest  to  the  Temple,  *  the  Council  Cham- 
ber '  and  public  archives.     Behind  it,  westwards,  rise,  terrace  upon 
terrace,  the  stately  mansions  of  the  Upper  City,  till,  quite  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  old  city,  we  reach  the  Palace  which  Herod 
had  built  for  himself — almost  a  city  and  fortress,  flanked  by  three- 
high  towers,  and  enclosing  spacious  gardens.     Beyond  it  again,  andf 
outside  the  city  walls,  both  of  the  first  and  the  second,  stretches 
all  north  of  the  city  the  new  suburb  of  Bezetha.     Here  on  every 
side  are  gardens  and  villas ;  here  passes  the  great  northern  road  ;• 
out  there  must  they  have  laid  hold  on  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  here 
must  have  led  the  way  to  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Changes  that  marked  the  chequered  course  of  Israel's  history 
had  come  even  over  the  city  walls.  The  first  and  oldest — that  of 
David  and  Solomon — ran  round  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  City, 
then  crossed  south  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  ran  up  east,  round 
Ophel,  till  it  reached  the  eiastem  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  whence 
it  passed  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  started, 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ancient  city.  But  although 
this  wall  still  existed,  there  was  now  a  marked  addition  to  it.    When 
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the  Maccabee  JoDatban  finally  cleared  Jerusalem  of  the  Syrian  garri-     chap. 
SOD  that  lay  in  Fort  Acra,  he  built  a  wall  right '  through  the  middle         i   . 
of  the  city,'  so  aa  to  shut  in  the  foe.*    This  wail  ran  irom  the  south-  i_,„_^~ 
weatem  angle  of  the  Temple  southwards,  to  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  ^^'^'Ji 
following  the  winding  course  of  the  Tyropceon,  but  on  the  other  side  wu'TLt.* 
of  it,  where  the  declivity  of  the  Upper  City  merged  in  the  valley.  *■ ' 
Another  monument  of  the  Syrian  Wars,  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of 
Herod,  was  the  fortress  Antonia.     Part  of  it  had,  probably,  been  for- 
merly occupied  by  what  was  known  as  Fort  Acra,  of  such  unhappy 
prominence  in  the  wars  that  preceded  and  marked  the  early  Macca- 
bean  period.     It  had  passed  from  the  Ptolemies  to  the  Syrians,  and 
always  formed  the  central  spot  round  which  the  fight  for  the  city 
turned.     Judas  Maccabee  had  not  been  able  to  take  it.     Jonathan 
had  laid  aiege  to  it,  and  built  the  wall,  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  so  as  to  isolate  its  garrison.     It  was  at  last  t^ken  by 
Simon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jonathan,  and  levelled  with 
the  gronnd.'    Fort  Baris,  which  was  constructed  by  his  successor  "hib.!-. 
Hyrcauus  I.,*  covered  a  much  wider  space.     It  lay  on  the  north-  mm-im 
western  angle  of  the  Temple,  slightly  jutting  beyond  it  in  the  west, 
but  not  covering  the  whole  northern  area  of  the  Temple,     The  rock 
on  which  it  stood  was  higher  than  the  Temple,'  although  lower  than 
the  hill  up  which  the  new  suburb  Bezetha  crept,  which,  accordingly, 
was  cut  off  by  a  deep  ditch,  for  the  safety  of  the  fortress.     Herod 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  it.     Within  encircling  walls  the 
fort  rose  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  was  flanked  by  four  towers,  of 
which   three   bad   a   height  of  seventy,  the  fourth  (S.E.),  which 
jutted  into  the  Temple  area,  of  103  feet,  so  as  to  command  the 
sacred  enclosure.  A  subterranean  passage  led  into  the  Temple  itself,''  "mi.  i*. 
which  was  also  connected  with  it  by  colonnades  and  stairs.     Herod 
had  adorned,  as  well  as  strengthened  and  enlarged,  this  fort  (now 
Antonia),  and  made  it  a  palace,  an  armed  camp,  and  almosb  a  city.'     -Jw  wm 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  first,  or  old  wall,  which 
■as  fortified  by  sixty  towers.  The  second  wall,  which  had  only 
fourteen  towers,  began  at  some  point  in  the  northern  wall  at  the  Gate 
•minath,  whence  it  ran  north,  and  then  east,  so  as  to  enclose  Acra 
"Qd  the  Suburb.  It  terminated  at  Fort  Antonia.  Beyond,  and  all 
^'oiud  this  second  wall  stretched,  as  already  noticed,  the  new,  as 
/et  nnencloaed  suburb  Bezetha,  rising  towards  the  north-east.     But 

.      It  is,    to   mtj  the   least,  doubtful,      v.6.e),applic3 toilaheight(comp,arfrw, 
■J*«tb«  the  nnniena  50  cobita  (75  leet),       Das  Jerus.  d.  Jos.  p.  6B). 
"I)  >ch  jMtfkn  aangtu  to  thii  rock  (War 
VOL.1.  I 
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these  changes  were  as  nothing  compared  with  those  within  the  city 
itself.     First  and  foremost  was   the   great  transformation  in   the 
Temple  itself,^  which,  from  a  small  building,  little  larger  than  an 
ordinary  church,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,'  had  become  that  great  and 
glorious  House  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  foreigner,  and 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  every  son  of  Israel.     At  the  time  of  Christ 
it  had  been  already  forty-six  years  in  building,  and  workmen  were 
still,  and  for  a  long  time,  engaged  on  it.'     But  what  a  heterogeneous 
crowd  thronged  its  porches  and  courts !     Hellenists ;  scattered  wan- 
derers from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth — east,   west,  north, 
and   south;    Galileans,  quick   of    temper  and  uncouth   of  Jewish 
speech;  Judseans  and  Jerusalemites ;  white-robed  Priests  and  Le- 
vites ;  Temple  officials ;  broad-phylacteried,  wide-fringed  Pharisees, 
and  courtly,  ironical   Sadducees ;  and,  in  the  outer  court,  curious 
Gentiles !     Some  had  come  to  worship ;  others  to  pay  vows,  or  l»riiig 
offerings,  or  to  seek  purification ;  some  to  meet  friends,  and  discoune 
on  religious  subjects  in  those  colonnaded  porches,  which  ran  round  the 
Sanctuary ;  or  else  to  have  their  questions  answered,  or  their  caosei 
heard  and  decided  by  the  smaller  Sanhedrin  of  twenty-three,  that  sat 
in  the  entering  of  the  gate,  or  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin.     The  latter 
no  longer  occupied  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stones,  Gazith,  but  met  in  some 
chamber  attached  to  those  *  shops,'  or  booths,  on  the  Temple  Mount, 
which  belonged  to  the  high-priestly  family  of  Ananias,  and  where 
such  profitable  trade  was  driven  by  those  who,  in  their  cupidity  and 
covetousness,  were  worthy  successors  of  the  sons  of  Eli.   In  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (or  in  its  porches)  sat  the  official  money-changers,  who 
for  a  fixed  discount  changed  all  foreign  coins  into  those  of  the  Sane* 
tuary.  Here  also  was  that  great  mart  for  sacrificial  animals,  and  all  tha*' 
was  requisite  for  offerings.     How  the  simple,  earnest  country  people* 
who  came  to  pay  vows,  or  bring  offerings  for  purifying,  must  hav^ 
wondered,  and  felt  oppressed  in  that  atmosphere  of  strangely  blende^ 
religious  rigorism  and  utter  worldliness  ;  and  how  they  must  hav^ 
been  taxed,  imposed  upon,  and  treated  with  utmost  curtness,  na; 
rudeness,  by  those  who  laughed  at  their  boorishness,  and  despi 
them  as  cursed,  ignorant  country  people,  little  better  than  heatbp- 
ens,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  brute  beasts.     Here  also  there  la-^ 
about  a  crowd  of  noisy  beggars,  unsightly  from  disease,  and  clamoroi 


»  I  must  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  Part  viii.  p.  082  J,  speaks  of  the  dimecT^ 

description  of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  sions  of  the  old  Sanctuary  as  little  mor^ 

of  the  Temple,  in  the  •  Temple  and  its  than  those  of  a  village  church. 

Services  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.*  '  It  was  only  finished  in  64  A.D.,  th^^ 

«  Dr.  Miihlau,  in  Riehm's  Handworterb.  is,  two  years  before  its  destruction* 
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for  help.  And  close  by  passed  the  luxurious  Bcion  of  the  High- 
priestly  families  ;  the  proud,  intensely  self-conscious  Teacher  of  the 
I^aw,  respectfally  followed  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  quick-witted, 
«ubtle  Scribe,  These  were  the  men  who,  on  Sabbaths  and  feastr^ays, 
would  come  oat  on  the  Temple-terrace  to  teach  the  people,  or  con- 
<le8cend  to  answer  their  questions ;  who  in  the  Synagogues  would 
hold  their  puzzled  bearers  spell-bound  by  their  traditional  lore  and 
subtle  argumentation,  or  tickle  the  foncy  of  the  entranced  multitude, 
that  thronged  eveiy  available  space,  by  their  ingenious  frivolities, 
their  marvellons  legends,  or  their  clever  sayings ;  but  who  would,  if 
occasion  required,  quell  an  opponent  by  well-poised  questions,  or  crush 
him  beneath  the  sheer  weight  of  authority.  Yet  others  were  there 
who,  despite  the  utterly  lowering  influence  which  the  firivolities  of 
the  prevalent  religion,  and  the  elaborate  trifling  of  its  endless  ob- 
servances, must  have  exercised  on  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
all — perhaps,  because  of  them — turned  aside,  and  looked  back  with 
loving  gaze  to  the  spiritual  promises  of  the  paRt,  and  forward  with 
longing  expectancy  to  the  near  '  consolation  of  Israel,'  waiting  for  it 
in  prayerful  fellowship,  and  with  bright,  heaven-granted  gleams  of  its 
dawning  light  amidst  the  encircling  gloom. 

Descending  from  the  Temple  into  the  city,  there  was  more  than 
enlargement,  dne  to  the  increased  population.     As  of  old  there  were 
still  ihe  same  narrow  streets  in  the  business  quarters ;  but  in  close 
contiguity  to  bazaars  and  shops  rose  stately  mansions  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants, and  palaces  of  princes.'     And  what  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
these  streets,  iu  the  character  of  those  shops,  and,  above  all,  in  tlie  »]>- 
pearance  of  the  restless  Eastern  crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro !  Outside 
theirshops  in  the  streets,  or  at  least  in  sight  of  the  passers,  aud  reach  of 
their  talk,  was  the  shoemaker  hammering  his  sandals,  the  tailor  plying 
his  needle,  the  carpenter,  or  the  worker  in  iron  and  brass.     Those  who 
Were  less  busy,  or  more  enterprising,  jwissed  along,  wearing  some 
enablem  of  their  trade :  the  dyer,  varioiisly  coloured  threads ;  the  car- 
I>enteT,  arulej  the  writer,  a  reed  behind  the  ear;  the  tailor,  with  a 
needle  prominently  stuck  in  his  dress.     In  the  side  streets  the  less 
ittiaetive  occnpations  of  the  butcher,  the  wool-comber,  or  the  flax- 
*I>iTiner  were  carried  ou.     In  these  large,  shady  hall«,  artistic  traden 
^ere  pursued:    the  elegant   workmanship   of   the   goldsmith   and 
J^*'eller ;  the  various  articles  de  luxe,  that  adorned  the  houses  of  the 
'^'^b;  the  work  of  the  designer,  tlie  moulder,  or  the  artificer  in  iron 
<>*"  brass.    In  these  streets  and  lanci  everything  might  be  purchased : 
■  Bneh  u  the  Palace  of  Grapte,  and  that  of  Queen  Hul-na  of  A<1i  ibene. 
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the  production  of  Palestine,  or  imported  from  foreign  lands — nay, 
the  rarest  articles  from  the  remotest  parts.  Exquisitely  shaped, 
curiously  designed  and  jewelled  cups,  rings,  and  other  workmanship  of 
precious  metals ;  glass,  silks,  fine  linen,  woollen  stufifs,  purple,  and 
costly  hangings ;  essences,  ointments,  and  perfumes,  as  precious  as 
gold  ;  articles  of  food  and  drink  from  foreign  lands — in  short,  what 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Media,  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece,  and  even  the  fcr- 
off  lands  of  the  Gentiles  yielded,  might  be  had  in  these  bazaars. 

Ancient  Jewish  writings  enable  us  to  identify  no  fewer  than  118 
different  articles  of  import  from  foreign  lands,  covering  more  than 
even  modem  luxury  has  devised.     Articles  of  luxury,  especially  from 
abroad,  fetched  indeed  enormous  prices ;  and  a  lady  might  spend  36t 
on  a  cloak  ;  *  silk  would  be  paid  by  its  weight  in  gold  ;  purple  wool  at 
Si.  58.  the  pound,  or,  if  double-dyed,  at  almost  ten  times  that  amount; 
while  the  price  of  the  best  balsam  and  nard  was  most  exorbitant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  common  living  was  very  low.     In  the 
bazaars  you  might  get  a  complete  suit  for  yoiu-  slave  for  eight^n  ot 
nineteen  shillings,*  and  a  tolerable  outfit  for  yourself  from  SL  to  6/. 
For  the  same  sum  you  might  purchase  an  ass,*^  an  ox,*  or  a  cow,*  and, 
for  little  more,  a  horse.     A  calf  might  be  had  for  less  than  fifteen 
shillings,  a  goat  for  five  or  six.*    Sheep  were  dearer,  and  fetched  fix)in 
four  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings,  while  a  lamb  might  be  had  as  low 
as  two  pence.     No  wonder  living  and  labour  were  so  cheap.     Com  of 
all  kinds,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  cost  very  little. '  Meat  was  about  » 
penny  a  pound ;  a  man  might  get  himself  a  small,  of  course  nS^" 
furnished,  lodging  for  about  sixpence  a  week.'    A  day  labourer  yfS>^ 
paid  about  7M,  a  day,  though  skilled  labour  would  fetch  a  good 
deal  more.     Indeed,  the  great  Hillel  was  popularly  supposed  to  hav^ 
*Yon3»35  6    supportcd  liis  family  on  less  than  twopence  a  day,**  while  property  t^ 
the  amount  of  ah<mt  6/.,  or  trade  with  2L  or  3Z.  of  goods,  was  suppose^ 
to  exclude  a  person  from  charity,  or  a  claim  on  what  was  left  in  tl^^ 
comers  of  fields  and  to  the  gleaners.* 

To  these  many  like  details  might  be  added.*  Sufficient  hi^-^ 
been  said  to  show  the  two  ends  of  society:  the  exceeding  deame^^ 
of  luxuries,  and  the  corresponding  cheapness  of  necessaries.  Suc^^ 
extremes  would  meet  especially  at  Jerusalem.  Its  population,  com-  ^ 
puted  at  from  200,000  to  250,000,*  was  enormously  swelled  by  travel-  ^ 
lers,  and  by  pilgrims  during  the  great  festivals.  The  great  Palac^ 
was  the  residence  of  King  and  court,  with  all  their  following  an^^ 

*  Conip-  JtcTzfvliVt  Hnndelsj^'esch.  dem  city.    Comp.  Dr.  SeUck  in  A, 

'  Ai)cicnt    Jenisalem   seems    to  have      Xt/n^r,  <  Jerusalem,*  for  1882. 
co\'crc(!  a'l^^^  double  the  area  of  the  mo- 
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luxury  ;  in  Antonia  lay  a  ft  towards  tla^  Roman  ^arri>«ni.     Tli<'  Temple      chap. 
called  tlioiisands  of  priests,  many  of  them  with  their  families,  to  Jeru-  i 

salem  ;  while  the  leiimed  Academies  were  filled  with  hundreds,  though  ' 

it  may  have  been  mostly  poor,  scholars  and  students.     In  Jerusalem 
must   have  been  many  of  the  large  warehouses  for  the  near  com- 
mercial harbour  of  Joppa ;  and  thence,  as  from  the  industrial  centres 
of  busy  Galilee,  would  the  pedlar  go  forth  to  carry  his  wares  over 
the  land.    Esi)ecially  would  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  held,  however, 
in   bazaars  and  streets  rather  than  in   squares,  be  thronged  with 
noisy  sellers,  and  bargaining  buyers.     Tliither  would  Galilee  send  not 
only  its  manufactures,  but  its  provisions :  fish  (fresh  or  salted),  fruit 
kno\m  for  its  lusciousness,*  oil,  grape-syrup,  and  wine.     There  were  •  yiaa^r.  u. 
{special  inspectors  for  these  markets — the  Agardemia  or  Agroninwa 
— who  tested  weights  and  measures,  and  officially  stamped  them,**  "  Baba  b. 
tried   the    soundness  of  food   or  drink,*^  and  occasionally  fixed  or  cjcr.Ab.s. 
lowered   the  market  prices,  enforcing  their  decision,*^  if  need   were,  H^i*^^^ 
even  with  the  stick.*  *     Not  only  was  there  an  upper  and  a  lower  "  Jer.  Dem. 
market  in  Jerusalem,'  but  we  read  of  at  least  seven  special  markets  :  ^Yomaoa 
those  for  cattle,'  wool,  iron-ware,^  clothes,  wood,'  bread,  and  fruit  and  '  J^inh.  so  a 
vegetables.     The  original  market-days  were  Monday  and  Thursday—  '  ^***-  ^  * 
afterwards  Friday.*'    The  large  fairs  (Jeridin)  were  naturally  confined  v.  8.  i  ^ 
to  the  centres  of  import  and  export — the  borders  of  Egypt  (Gaza),  the  \^^^'  *^ 
ancient  Phoenician  maritime  towns  (Tyre  and  Acco),  and  the  em-  ^  tos.  uaba 
porinm  across  the  Jordan  (Botnah).^     Besides,  every  caravansary,  or 
kban  (JcaUus,  atluSy  Karakva-is),  was  a  sort  of  mart,  where  goods  were 
anloaded,  and  especially  cattle  set  out  *  for  sale,  and  purchases  made.  '..9^»frith. 
But  in  Jerusalem  one  may  suppose  the  sellers  to  have  been  every  day  TcnmV.  iii. 
in  the  market ;  and  the  magazines,  in  which  greengrocery  and  all 
kinds  of  meat  were  sold  (the  Beth  haSIievaldm\^  must  have  been  ™  Mochah. 
al^vrays  open.     Besides,  there   were  the  many  shops  {Channjoih\ 
either  fronting  the    streets,    or   in   coiurtyards,   or   else    movable 
^ooden  booths  in  the  streets.  Strangely  enough,  occasionally  Jewish 
^oxnen  were  employed  in  selling."     Business  was  also  done  in  the  "  ciiethnb. 
^stanrants  and  wineshops,  of  which  there  were  many ;  where  you 
*^ght  be  served  with  some  dish :  fresh  or  salted  fish,  fried  locusts,  a 

^^   On  the  question  of  officially  fizingf      interesting  stndy.     Block  (Mos.   Talm. 
^**^  flttiket'imce,  diverging  opinions  are      Polizeir.)  holds,  that  there  were  two  classes 


tK^  — ~^'  ^'^  ®*  ^  *•   It  was  thought,  of  market-officials.    But  this  is  not  sup- 

^^t.  the  market-prioe  should  leave  to  the  ported  by  sufficient  evidence,  nor,  indeed, 

P*'''*^iioer  a  profit  of   one-sixth  on  the  would  such  an  arrangement  seem  likely, 

^t  (Baba  B.  90  a).     In  general,  the  »  That  of  Botnah  was  the  largest,  Jer. 

^^-^B  OQ  these    subjects   form  a  most  Ab.  S.  39  d. 
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liOOK      mess  of  vegetables,  a  dish  of  soup,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  or  a  piece 
II         of  a  fruit-cake,  to  be  washed  down  with  Judsean  or  Galilean  wine, 

"^ ■ '   Idum^n  Yinegar,  or  foreign  beer. 

If  from  these  busy  scenes  we  turn  to  the  more  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the  Upper  City,*  we  still  see  the  same  narrow  streets,  but 
tenanted  by  another  class.  First,  we  pass  the  High-Priest's  palace 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  lower  story  under  the  principal  apart- 
ments,  and  a  porch  in  front.     Here,  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal, 

•  [^*- Mark     Peter  was  *  beneath  in  the  palace.'  *     Next,  we  come  to  the  Xystos, 

and  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  Palace  of  the  Maccabees.  It  lies 
higher  up  the  hill,  and  westward  from  the  Xystos.  Vroin  its  halls 
you  can  look  into  the  city,  and  even  into  the  Temple.  We  know 
not  which  of  the  JNIaccabees  had  built  this  palace.  But  it  was  occu- 
pied, not  by  the  actually  reigning  prince,  who  always  resided  in  the 
fortress  (Baris,  afterwards  Antonia),  but  by  some  other  member  of 
the  family.  From  them  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Herod.  There 
Herod  Antipas  was  when,  on  that  terrible  Passover,  Pilate  sent 
Jesus  from  the  old  palace  of  Herod  to  be  examined  by  the  Euler  of 

*  Ht.  Loke      Galilee.**     If  these  buildings  pointed  to  the  diflference  between  the 

xxiii  6  7  o      ■*■ 

past  and  present,  two  structures  of  Herod's  were,  perhaps,  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  in  their  accusation  of  the  Idumaean.    One 
of  these,  at  least,  would  come  in  sight  in  passing  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Upper  City.     The  Maccabaean  rule  had  been  preceded  by  that  of 
corrupt  High-Priests,  who  had  prostituted  their  oflSce  to  the  vilest 
purposes.    One  of  these,  who  had  changed  his  Jewish  name  of  Joshua- 
into  Jason,  had  gone  so  far,  in  his  attempts  to  Grecianise  the  peopl^r 
as  to  build  a  Hippodrome  and  Gymnasium  for  heathen  games.    ^^ 
judge,  it  stood  where  the  Western  hill  sloped  into  the  Tyropoeoti*- 

'Ji^.war  to  the  south-west  of  the  Temple.**  It  was  probably  this  whi^"^ 
Herod  afterwards  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  turned  into  a  theatf  ^ 
No  expense  was  spared  on  the  great  games  held  there.  The  theat^' 
itself  was  magnificently  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  precious  ston^^ 
and  trophies  of  arms  and  records  of  the  victories  of  Augustus.  3*-' 
to  the  Jews  this  essentially  heathen  place,  over  against  their  Tempi  * 

*>Ajit.xv.  was  cause  of  deep  indignation  and  plots.*  Besides  this  theat^^ 
Herod  also  built  an  immense  amphitheatre,  which  we  must  loca*^ 

»  Ant.  xvii.    somewhere  in  the  north-west,  and  outside  the  second  city  wall.* 

10.  3 '  War 

U.3. 1,2  All  this  was  Jerusalem  above  ground.     But  there  was  an  unde»^ 

ground  Jerusalem  also,  wliich  biurowed  everywhere  under  the  city-^ — 
under  the  Upi)er  C-ity,  under  the  Temple,  beyond  the  city  wall  ^ 

'  Coiup.  here  generally  Unrtth,  D.  alte  Jemsalem. 


THE  METKOPOUS  OF  JUDAIS^f. 

Ita  extent  ma;  be  gathered  from  the  circiunBtance  that,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  besides  the  living  who  bad  soiight  shelter  there, 
no  fewer  than  2,000  dead  bodies  were  found  in  those  subterranean 
streets. 

Close  hj  the  tracks  of  heathenism  in  Jenisalem,  and  in  sharp 
contrast,  was  what  gave  to  Jerusalem  its  intensely  Jewish  character. 
It  was  not  only  the  Temple,  nor  the  festive  pilgrims  to  ita  feasts 
and  services.  But  there  were  hundreds  of  Synagogues,'  some  for 
different  nationalities — such  as  the  Alexandrians,  or  the  Cyrenians ; 
aome  for,  or  perhaps  founded  by,  certain  trade-guilds.  If  possible, 
the  Jewish  schools  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  Synagogues. 
Then  there  were  the  many  Kabbinic  Academies,  and  there  also  you 
might  see  that  mysterious  sect,  the  Essenes,  of  which  the  members 
were  easily  recognised  by  their  white  dress.  Essenes,  Pharisees, 
stranger  Jews  of  all  hues,  and  of  many  dresses  and  languages  !  One 
could  have  imagined  oneself  almost  in  another  world,  a  sort  of  en- 
chanted land,  in  this  Jewish  metropolis,  and  metropolis  of  Judaism. 
Wlien  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  Priests  woke  the  city  to  prayer,  or 
the  strain  of  Levite  masic  swept  over  it,  or  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
bong  like  another  Shechinah  over  the  Temple,  against  the  green  back- 
ground of  Olivet ;  or  when  in  every  street,  court,  and  housetop  ruse 
the  booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  at  night  the  sheen  of 
the  Temple  illumination  threw  long  fimtastic  shadows  over  the  city ; 
or  when,  at  the  Passover,  tens  of  thousanda  crowded  up  the  Mount 
with  their  Paschal  lambs,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  sat  down  to 
the  Paschal  supper — it  wonld  be  almost  difficult  to  believe,  that 
heathenism  was  so  near,  that  the  Roman  was  virtually,  and  would 
Boon  be  really,  master  of  the  land,  or  that  a  Herod  occupied  the 
Jewish  throne. 

Yet  there  he  was,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  and  the  reckless 
cruelty  of  his  ever-watchful  tyranny.  Everywhere  was  his  mark. 
Temples  to  the  gods  and  to  Ceesar,  magnificent,  and  magnificently 
adorned,  outside  Palestine  and  in  its  non-Jewisff  cities ;  towns  re- 
trailt  or  built :  Sebaate  for  the  ancient  Samaria,  the  splendid  city 
wid  harbour  of  CcEsarea  in  the  west,  ATitipatria  (after  his  father)  in 
"the  north,  Kypros  and  Pkasaelis  (after  his  mother  and  brother), 
and  Agrippeion;  unconquerable  fortresses,  such  as  EasehoniHa  and 
jtfa«AcET7Win  Penea,  A  texandreUm,  Herodeion,  Hyrcania,  and  Masada 
in  Jndroa — proclaimed  his  name  and  sway.     But  In  Jerusalem  it 

■  TrKUtion  ezaggcntM  their  number  as  460  <Jer.  Cbetbnb.  3u  0  or  even  480 
<Jet.  Ueg.  73  rf). 
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BOOK  seemed  as  if  he  had  gathered  up  all  his  strength.  The  theatre  and 
II  amphitheatre  spoke  of  his  Grecianism  ;  Antonia  was  the  representa- 
'  tive  fortress;  for  his  religion  he  had  built  that  glorious  Temple,  and 
for  his  residence  that  noblest  of  palaces,  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  Upper  City,  close  by  where  Millo  had  been  in  the  dajrs  of 
David.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  a  Herod  should  have  reared 
the  Temple,  and  yet  we  can  understand  his  motives.  Jewish  tradi- 
tion had  it,  that  a  Babbi  (Baba  ben  Buta)  had  advised  him  in  this 

•  BabaB.      manner  to  conciliate  the  x>€ople,*  or  else  thereby  to  expiate  the 
••Bemid.       slaughter  of  so  many  Rabbis.^*    Probably  a  desire  to  gain  popalarity, 

and  superstition,  may  alike  have  contributed,  as  also  the  wish  to 
gratify  his  love  for  splendour  and  building.  At  the  same  time,  he 
may  have  wished  to  show  himself  a  better  Jew  than  that  rabble  of 
Pharisees  and  Eabbis,  who  perpetually  would  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  that 
he  was  an  Idumaean.  Whatever  his  origin,  he  was  a  true  king  of 
the  Jews — as  great,  nay  greater,  than  Solomon  himself.  Certainly, 
neither  labour  nor  money  had  been  spared  on  the  Temple.  A  thousand 
vehicles  carried  up  the  stone ;  10,000  workmen,  under  the  guidance 
of  1,000  priests,  wrought  all  the  costly  material  gathered  into  that 
house,  of  which  Jewish  tradition  could  say,  *  He  that  has  not  seen 

•  BftbaB.4a  the  Temple  of  Herod,  has  never  known  what  beauty  is.'®    And  yet 

Israel  despised  and  abhorred  the  builder !  Nor  could  his  apparent 
work  for  the  God  of  Israel  have  deceived  the  most  credulous.  la 
youth  he  had  browbeaten  the  venerable  Sanhedrin,  and  threatened 
the  city  with  slaughter  and  destruction ;  again  and  again  had  he 
murdered  her  venerable  sages ;  he  had  shed  like  water  the  blood  of 
her  Asmonean  princes,  and  of  every  one  who  dared  to  be  free ;  had 
stifled  every  national  aspiration  in  the  groans  of  the  torture,  and 
quenched  it  in  the  gore  of  his  victims.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  six 
times  did  he  change  the  High-Priesthood,  to  bestow  it  at  last  on 
one  who  bears  no  good  name  in  Jewish  theology,  a  foreigner  in 
Judaea,  an  Alexandrian.  And  yet  the  power  of  that  Idumsean  was 
but  of  yesterday,  and  of  mushroom  growth  ! 

^  The  occasion  is  said  to  have  been,  Buta  himself  is  said  to  have  escaped, 
that  the  Kabbis,  in  answer  to  Herod's  indeed,  the  slaughter,  but  to  have  been 
question,  quoted  Deut.  zvii.  1 5.    Baba  ben      deprived  of  liis  eyes. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  FRBSOKAL  HI8T0KY  OF   HEHOD — THE  TWO  WORLDS  IN   JERUBALE». 

It  is  an  intenBely  painful  history,'  in  the  course  of  which  Herod 
made  his  way  to  the  throne.  We  look  back  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centimes  to  where,  with  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Palestine  falls 
to  hig  successors.  For  ntiarly  a  century  and  a  half  it  continued  the 
l»ttle-field  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  (the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleuoidae).  At  last  it  was  a  corrupt  High-Priesthood — with  whicli 
'ittinlly  the  government  of  the  land  had  all  along  lain — that  be- 
tafed  Israel's  precious  trust.  The  great-grandson  of  so  noble  a 
%iire  in  Jewish  history  as  Simon  the  Just  (compare  Ecclus.  I.) 
Iwight  from  the  Syrians  the  High-priestly  office  of  hia  brother, 
idtfited  the  heathen  name  Jason,  and  sought  to  Grecianise  the 
PK^e.  The  sacred  office  fell,  if  jiossible,  even  lower  when,  tlux)ugh 
liribeiy,  it  was  transferred  to  his  brother  Meuelaus.  Then  followed 
tie  brief  period  of  the  terrible  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
"IwD  Judaism  was  all  but  esterrainated  in  Palestine.  The  glorious 
BpRiing  of  the  Maccabees  called  fori^  all  the  national  elements  left 
01  Ismel,  and  kindled  afresh  the  smouldering  religious  feeling.  It 
'^Ktaed  like  a  revival  of  Old  Testament  times.  And  when  Judas  the 
Mwabee,  with  a  band  so  inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  defeated 
the  beat  of  the  Syrian  soldiery,  led  by  its  ablest  generals,  and,  on 
the  umiversary  of  its  desecration  by  heathen  rites,  set  up  again  the 
great  altar  of  burnt-offering,  it  appeared  as  if  a  new  Theocracy  were 
to  be  inangumted.  The  ceremonial  of  that  feast  of  the  new  *  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,'  when  each  night  the  number  of  lights  grew 
Dioie  in  the  winter's  darkness,  seemed  symbolic  of  what  was  before 
Imel.  But  the  Maccabees  were  not  the  Messiah ;  nor  yet  the  King- 
<I<'in,  which  their  aword  would  have  restored — that  of  Heaven,  with 
its  blessings  and  peace.  If  ever,  Israel  might  then  have  learned 
whit  Savioor  to  look  for. 

The  period  even  of  promise  was  more  brief  than  might  have 
■  Pot  a  fnllar  sketch  of  this  history  see  Appendix  IV. 
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been  expected.     The  fervour  and  purity  of  the  movement 
almost  with  its  Buccesa.     It  was  certainly  never  the  golden  age    flf 
Ittrael — not  even  among  those  who  remained  faithful  to  its  Gocl — 
which  they  seem  to  imagine  who,  forgetful  of  its  history  and  con- 
tests, would  traue  to  it  so  much  that  is  most  precious  and  spiriti-K^ 
in  the  Old  Testament.     It  may  have  been  the  pressure  of  circuxB- 
staiices,  but  it  was  anything  but  a  pious,  or  even  a  '  happy '  thongtk.t ' 
of  Judas  the  ^laccabee,  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.     From 
their  entranoe  <m  the  scene  dates  the  decline  of  Israel's  national 
cause.     For  a  time,  indeed— though  after  varying  fortunes  of  war — 
all  seemed  prosperous.     The  Maccabees  became  both  High-Priests 
and  Kings.   But  party-fltrife  and  worldliness,  ambition  ajid  corraptiou* 
and  Grecianism  on   the  throne,  soon  brought  their  sequel  in  tb* 
decline  of  morale  and  vigour,  and  led  to  the  decay  and  decadence   o* 
the  Maceabean  house.     It  is  a  story  as  old  as  the  Old  Testamex!''^* 
and  as  wide  as  the  history  of  the  world.     Contention  for  the  tlir»*>^ 
among   the  Maccabees   led   to  the  interference  of  the   foreigne*"- 
When,  after  capturing  Jerusalem,  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  tl»-^ 
Temple,   although   not   plundering   its   treasures,   Pompey  plac^** 
HyrcanuB  II.  in  possession  of  the  High-Prieathood,  the  last  of  tt>^ 
Maceabean  rulers  *  was  virtually  shorn  of  jwwer.     The  country  w^^ 
now  tributary  to  Some,  and  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Syria.     Ev^*' 
the  shadow  of  political  power  passed  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Hyrcaa*** 
wbeuj  shortly  afterwards,  Gablnius  (one  of  the  Roman  governor**/ 
divided  the  knd  into  five  districts,  independent  of  each  other. 

But  already  a  person  had  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  affiii***' 
who  was  to  give  them  their  last  decisive  turn.     About  fifty  yen-"*"* 
before   this,  the  district  of  Idunwea  had   been  conqaered  by  tt** 
Maccubeau  King  Hyrcanus  I.,  and  its  inhabitants  forced  to  adoU* 
Judaism.     By  this  Idumiea  we  are  not,  however,  to  understand  tt*-^ 
ancient  or  Eastern  Edom,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nal^^" 
t«eans,  but  parts  of  Southern  Palestine  which  the  Edomites  h**-** 
occupied  since  the  Babylonian  Esile,  and  especially  a  small  distxs  *^ 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  Judiea,  and  below  Samarif*-' 
After   it   became  Judcean,  its   administration   was   entrusted   to 
governor.     In  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  this  office  d^ 
volved  on  one  Antiimter,  a  man  of  equal  cunning  and  determin*'^ 
tion.     He  successfully  interfered  in  the  unhappy  dispute  for  li*^ 
crown,  which  was  at  last  decided  by  the  sword  of  Pompey.    Antipate'' 
'  So  Sehur»r  in  his  NeuUHtam.  Zeit- 
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took  the  part  of  the  utterly  weak  Hyrciinus  in  that  contest  with  his     chap, 
energetic  brother  Aristobulus.     He  soon  became  the  virtual  ruler,        h 
and  Hyrcanus  II.  only  a  puppet  in  his  handi^.    From  the  acceasion  of         ' 
Judaij  Maccabceup,  in  166  b.c.,  to  the  year  63  B.C.,  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Pompey,  only  about  a  century  had  ela|>8ed.     Other 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  last  of  the  Maccabees  had  given  place  to 
the  son  of  Antipater :  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great. 

The  settlement  of  Pompey  was  not  lasting.  Aristobulus,  the 
brother  and  defeated  rival  of  Hyrcanus,  was  still  alive,  and  his  sons 
■  were  even  more  energetic  than  he.  The  risings  attempted  by  them, 
the  interference  of  the  Parthians  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  Rome,  and,  lastly,  the  contentions  for  f>upremacy  in  Rome  itself, 
made  this  period  one  of  confusion,  turmoil,  and  constant  warfere  in 
Palestine.  When  Pompey  was  finally  defeated  by  Cffisar,  the  pro- 
spects of  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus  seemed  dark.  But  they  quickly 
cbimged  sides ;  and  timely  help  given  to  Ciesar  in  Egypt  brought  to 
Antipater  the  title  of  Procurator  of  Judaea,  while  Hyrcanus  was  left  in 
the  High-Priesthood,  and,  at  least,  nominal  head  of  the  ]^>eople.  The 
two  sons  of  Antiiiater  were  now  made  governors:  the  elder,  Phasaelus, 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  younger,  Herod,  only  twenty-nve  years  old,  of 
Galilee.  Here  he  disjilayed  the  energy  and  determination  which 
were  his  characteristics,  in  crushing  a  guerilla  warfare,  of  which  the 
deeper  springs  were  probably  nationalistic.  The  execution  of  its 
chief  brought  Herod  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Great 
Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  for  having  arrogated  t-o  himself  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  He  came,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Roman 
Governor  to  Hyrcanus,  that  he  was  to  be  acquitted.  Even  so  he  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Hanhedrin — only 
too  well  grounded — had  he  not  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the 
city.  He  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  spare  Jerusalem.  Kleantime  Oiesar  had 
named  him  Governor  of  Ccelesyria. 

On  the  murder  of  Ctesar,  and  the  possession  of  Syria  by  Cassius, 
Antipater  and  Herod  again  changed  sides.  But  they  rendered  such 
substantial  service  as  to  secure  favour,  and  Herod  was  continued  in 
the  position  conferred  on  him  by  Ctesar.  Antipater  was,  indeed, 
poisoned  by  a  rival,  but  his  sons  Herod  and  Phasaelus  repressed  and 
extinguished  all  opposition.  When  the  battle  of  Philippi  placed  the 
Boman  world  in  the  bands  of  Antony  and  Octavius,  the  former  obtained 
Aaia.     Once  more  the  Idum%ans  knew  how  to  gain  the  new  ruler. 
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HOOK      and  Phasaelus  and  Herod  were  named  Tetrarchs  of  Judaea.     After— 
n         wards,  when  Antony  was  held  in  the  coils  of  Cleopatra,  matters  seemed^ 
indeed,  to  assume  a  diflferent  aspect.     The  Parthians  entered  the 
land,  in  support  of  the  rival  Maccabean  prince  Antigonus,  the  son  ot 
Aristobulus.     By  treachery,  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  were  induced  to 
go  to  the  Parthian  camp,  and  made  captives.   Phasaelus  shortly  after-' 
wards  destroyed  himself  in  his  prison,^  while  Hyrcanus  was  deprived 
of  his  ears,  to  unfit  him  for  the  High-priestly  office.   And  so  Antigonus 
for  a  short  time  succeeded  both  to  the  High-Priesthood  and  to  royalty 
in  Jerusalem.   Meantime  Herod,  who  had  in  vain  warned  his  brother 
and   Hyrcanus  against  the  Parthians,  had  been  able  to  make  his*-^ 
escape  from  Jerusalem.   His  family  he  left  to  the  defence  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  in  the  inaccessible  fortress  of  Masada;  himself  fled  into  Arabia, 
and  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome.  There  he  succeeded,  not  only  with 
Antony,  but  obtained  the  consent  of  Octavius,  and  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Senate  King  of  Judaea.   A  sacrifice  on  the  Capitol,  and  a  banquet 
by  Antony,  celebrated  the  accession  of  the  new  successor  of  David* 

But  he  had  yet  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  At  first  he  made  way 
by  the  help  of  the  Romans.  Such  success,  however,  as  he  had 
gained,  was  more  than  lost  during  his  brief  absence  on  a  visit  to 
Antony.  Joseph,  the  brother  of  Herod,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
Galilee,  which  had  been  subdued,  revolted  again.  But  the  aid 
which  the  Romans  rendered,  after  Herod's  return  from  Antony,  was 
much  more  hearty,  and  his  losses  were  more  than  retrieved.  Soon 
all  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  his  hands. 
While  laying  siege  to  it,  he  went  to  Samaria,  there  to  wed  the 
beautiful  Maccabean  princess  Mariamme,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
him  five  years  before.^  That  ill-fated  Queen,  and  her  elder  brother 
Aristobulus,  united  in  themselves  the  two  rival  branches  of  the 
Maccabean  family.  Their  father  was  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  brother  of  that  Antigonus  whom  Herod  now  besieged 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  their  mother,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrca- 
nus II.  The  uncle  of  Mariamme  was  not  long  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Rome  and  Herod.  The  carnage  was 
terrible.  When  Herod,  by  rich  presents,  at  length  induced  the  Ro- 
mans to  leave  Jerusalem,  they  took  Antigonus  with  them.  By  desire 
of  Herod  he  was  executed. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  Maccabees  who  fell  victim  to  his  jealousy 

*  By  (lashing  oat  his  brains  against  the      one  Doris,  the  issue  of  the  marriage  being 
prison  walls.  a  son,  Antipater. 

*  He  had  previously  been  married  to 
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and  cruelty.  The  history  which  now  follows  is  one  of  sickening  car- 
nage. The  next  to  experience  his  vengeance  were  the  principal  ad- 
herents in  Jemsalem  of  hia  rival  Antigonus.  Forty-five  of  the 
noblest  and  richest  were  executed.  Hia  next  step  was  to  appoint 
an  obscure  Babylonian  to  the  High-Priesthood.  This  awakened  the 
active  hostility  of  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamme,  Herod's  wife. 
The  Maccabean  princess  claimed  the  High-Prieethood  for  her  son 
Aristobulus.  Her  intrigues  with  Cleopatra — and  through  her  with 
Antony — and  the  entreaties  of  Mariamme,  the  only  being  whom 
Herod  loved,  though  in  hia  own  mad  way,  prevailed.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  AristobuluB  was  made  High-Prieat.  But  Herod,  who  well 
knew  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Maccabean  members  of  hia 
&mily,  had  his  mother-in-law  watched,  a  precantion  increased  after 
the  vain  attempt  of  Alexandra  to  have  heraelf  and  her  son  removed 
in  coffins  from  Jerusalem,  to  See  to  Cleopatra.  Soon  the  jealousy  and 
suspicions  of  Herod  were  raiaed  to  murderous  madness,  by  the 
acclamations  which  greeted  the  young  Aristobulua  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  So  dangeroua  a  Maccabean  rival  must  be  got  rid  of ; 
and,  by  secret  order  of  Herod,  Aristobulus  was  drowned  while 
bathing.  His  mother  denounced  the  murderer,  and  her  influence 
with  Cleopatra,  who  also  hated  Herod,  led  to  his  being  summoned 
before  Antony,  Once  more  bribery  prevailed ;  but  other  troubles 
awaited  Herod. 

^'^^^en  obeying  the  aummons  of  Antony,  Herod  had  committed 
the  government  to  hia  uncle  Joseph,  who  was  also  hia  brother-in- 
law,  having  wedded  Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod.  His  mad  jealousy 
had  prompted  him  to  direct  that,  in  case  of  his  condemnation, 
Mariamme  was  to  be  killed,  that  she  might  not  become  the  wife  of 
another.  Unfortunately,  Joseph  told  this  to  Mariamme,  to  show  how 
much  she  was  loved.  But  on  the  return  of  Herod,  the  infamous 
Salome  accused  her  old  husband  of  impropriety  with  Mariamme. 
When  it  appeared  that  Joseph  had  told  the  Queen  of  his  commission, 
Herod,  regarding  it  aa  conBrming  his  sister's  charge,  ordered  him  to 
be  executed,  without  even  a  hearing.  External  complications  of  the 
gravest  kind  now  supervened.  Herod  had  to  cede  to  Cleopatra  the 
diHtricts  of  Phenice  and  Philistia,  and  that  of  Jericho  with  its  rich 
balsam  plantations.  Then  the  dissensions  between  Antony  and 
Octavius  involved  him,  in  the  cause  of  the  former,  in  a  war  with 
Arabia,  whose  king  had  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  Cleopatra.  Herod 
was  \-ictorioua ;  but  he  had  now  to  reckon  with  another  master.  The 
battle  of  Actiom  *  decided  the  fate  of  Antony,  and  Herod  had  to  • 
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BOOK  make  his  peace  with  Octavius.  Happily,  he  was  able  to  do  good 
II  service  to  the  new  cause,  ere  presenting  himself  before  Augustus. 
'  But,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  all  possible  rivals,  he  had  the  aged 
Hjnrcanus  II.  executed,  on  pretence  of  intrigues  with  the  Arabs. 
Herod  was  successful  with  Augustus ;  and  when,  in  the  following 
summer,  he  furnished  him  supplies  on  his  march  to  Egypt,  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  substantial  addition  of  territory. 

When  about  to  appear  before  Augustus,  Herod  had  entrusted  to 
one  Soemus  the  charge  of  Mariamme,  with  the  same  fatal  directions 
as  formerly  to  Joseph.  Again  Mariamme  learned  the  secret ;  again 
the  old  calumnies  were  raised — this  time  not  only  by  Salome,  but  also 
by  Kypros,  Herod's  mother;  and  again  Herod  imagined  he  had 
found  corroborative  evidence.  Soemus  was  slain  without  a  hearing, 
and  the  beautiful  Mariamme  executed  after  a  mock  trial.  The 
most  fearful  paroxysm  of  remorse,  passion,  and  longing  for  his  mur- 
dered wife  now  seized  the  tyrant,  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamme,  deemed  the 
moment  favourable  for  her  plots — but  she  was  discovered,  and  exe- 
cuted. Of  the  Maccabean  race  there  now  remained  only  distant 
members,  the  sons  of  Babas,  who  had  found  an  asylum  with  Costo- 
bams,  the  Governor  of  Idumaea,  who  had  wedded  Salome  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  Tired  of  him,  as  she  had  been  of 
Joseph,  Salome  denounced  her  second  husband,  and  Costobarus,  as 
well  as  the  sons  of  Babas,  fell  victims  to  Herod.  So  ceased  the 
house  of  the  ]Maccabees. 

The  hand  of  the  maddened  tyrant  was  next  turned  against 
his  own  family.  Of  his  ten  wives,  we  mention  only  those  whose 
children  occupy  a  place  in  this  history.  The  son  of  Doris  was 
Antipater;  those  of  the  Maccabean  Mariamme,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus;  another  Mariamme,  whose  father  Herod  had  made 
High-Priest,  bore  a  son  named  Herod  (a  name  which  other  of  the 
sons  shared) ;  ^lalthake,  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of  Archelaus 
and  Herod  Antipas ;  and,  lastly,  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem  bore  Philip. 
The  sons  of  the  Maccabean  princess,  as  heirs  presumptive,  were  sent 
to  Rome  for  their  education.  On  this  occasion  Herod  received,  as 
reward  for  many  services,  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  was 
allowed  to  appoint  his  still  remaining  brother,  Pheroras,  Tetrarch 
of  Penea.  On  their  return  from  Rome  the  young  princes  were 
married :  Alexander  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Aristobulus  to  his  cousin  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome.  But 
neither  kinship,  nor  the  yet  nearer  relation  in  which  Aristobulus 
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no\^  stood  to  her,  could  extinguish   the  hatred  of  8iiloine   towards      ciiAr. 
t]i#3  dead  Maccabean  princess  or  her  children.     Nor  did  the  young         u 
princes,  in  their  pride  of  descent,  disguise  their  feelings  towards  the 
house  of  their  Catther.     At  first,  Herod  gave  not  heed  to  the  denun- 
ciations of  his  sister.     Presently  he  yielded  to  vague  apprehensions. 
As  a.  first  step,  Antipater,  the  son  of  Doris,  was  recalled  from  exile, 
and  sent  to  Rome  for  education.     So  the  breach  became  open ;  and 
Herod  took  his  sons  to  Italy,  to  lay  formal  accusation  against  them 
before  Augustus.     The  wise  counsels  of  the  Emperor  restored  peace 
for  a  time.     But  Antipater  had  returned  to  Palestine,  and  joined  his 
calumnies  to  those  of  Salome.     Once  more  the  King  of  Cappadocia 
succeeded  in  reconciling  Herod  and  his  sons.     But  in  the  end  the 
iat  rigues  of  Salome,  Antipater,  and  an  infamous  foreigner  who  had 
made  his  way  at  Court,  prevailed.     Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were 
imprisoned,  and  an  accusation  of  high  treason  laid  against  them 
before  the  Emperor.     Augustus  gave  Herod  ftdl  powers,  but  advised 
the  convocation  of  a  mixed  tribunal  of  Jews  and  Romans  to  try  the 
case.    As  might  have  been  expected,  the  two  princes  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  when  some  old  soldiers  ventiu'ed  to  intercede 
for  them,  300  of  the  supposed  adherents  of  the  cause  were  cut  down, 
and  the  two  princes  strangled  in  prison.     This  happened  in  Samaria, 
▼here,  thirty  years  before,  Herod  had  wedded  their  ill-fated  mother. 
Antipater  was  now  the  heir  presumptive.     But,  impatient  of  the 
tbrtme,  he  plotted  with  Herod's  brother,  Pheroras,  against  his  father. 
Again  Salome  denoimced  her  nephew  and  her  brother.     Antipater 
^thdrew  to  Bome ;  but  when,  after  the  death  of  Pheroras,  Herod 
^'btained  indubitable  evidence  that  his  son  had  plotted  against  his 
[         life,  he  lured  Antipater  to  Palestine,  where  on  his  arrival  he  was  east 
mlo  prison.     All  that  was  needed  was  the  permission  of  Augustus  for 
W8  execution.     It  arrived,  and  was  carried  out  only  five  days  before 
^he  death  of  Herod  himself.     So  ended  a  reign  almost  unparalleled 
fi>r  reckless  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  murder  of  the  Inno- 
<*nt«  in  Bethlehem  formed  but  so  trifling  an  episode  among  the 
JJ^y  deeds  of  blood,  as  to  have  seemed  not  deserving  record  on  the 
P^  of  the  historian. 

But  we  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  such  a 
'^.  They  hated  the  Idumsean ;  they  detested  his  semi-heathen 
^*gB;  they  abhorred  his  deeds  of  cruelty.  The  King  had  sur- 
''^ed  himself  with  foreign  councillors,  and  was  protected  by 
**6^SD  mercenaries  fromThracia,  Germany,  and  Gaul.*  So  long  as  he  •  jos.  Ant. 
no  woman's  honour  was  safe,  no  man's  life  secure.   An  army  of  ^^  '  * 
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all-ix»werful  spies  pervaded  Jerusalem — nay,  the  King  himself  va.s 
said  to  stoop  to  that  office.*  If  pique  or  private  emnity  led  to  de- 
nunciation, the  torture  would  extract  any  confession  from  the  most; 
innocent.  What  his  relation  to  Judaism  had  been,  may  easily  t>e 
inferred.  He  would  be  a  Jew — even  build  the  Temple,  advocat^e 
the  cause  of  the  Jews  in  other  lands,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  confomi 
to  the  Law  of  Judaism.  In  building  the  Temple,  he  was  so  anxious 
to  conciliate  national  prejudice,  that  the  Sanctuary  itself  was  en- 
trusted to  the  workmanship  of  priests  only.  Nor  did  he  ever  intrud*? 
into  the  Holy  Place,  nor  interfere  with  any  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood. None  of  his  coins  bear  devices  which  could  have  shocked 
popular  feelings,  nor  did  any  of  the  buildings  he  erected  in  Jeru8alei» 
exhibit  any  forbidden  emblems.  The  Sanhedrin  did  exist  during  hitJ 
reign,*  though  it  must  have  been  shorn  of  all  real  ix)wer,  and  its  acti- 
vity confined  to  ecclesiastical,  or  semi-ecclesiastical,  causes.  Strangest 
of  all,  he  seems  to  have  had  at  least  the  passive  support  of  two  o* 
the  greatest  Rabbis — the  PoUio  and  Sameas  of  Josephus** — supposed 
to  represent  those  great  figures  in  Jewish  tradition,  Abtalion  axi<l 
Shemajah.*^^  We  can  but  conjecture,  that  they  preferred  even  hi^ 
rule  to  what  had  preceded ;  and  hoped  it  might  lead  to  a  Romat* 
Protectorate,  which  would  leave  Judaea  i)ractically  independent,  o** 
rather  under  Rabbinic  rule. 

It  was  also  under  the  government  of  Herod,  that  Hillel  and 
Shammai  lived  and  taught  in  Jerusalem:'  the  two,  whom  traditior*^ 
designates  as  'the   fathers   of  old.'^     Both   gave    their    names  to 
'  schools,'    whose    direction    was    generally    different — not    unfre-^ 
quently,  it  seems,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  opi)osition.     But  it  is  not> 
correct  to  describe  the  former  as  consistently  the  more  liberal  and. 
mild.*     The  teaching  of  both  was  sup])osed  to  have  been  declared  by 
the  '  Voice  from  Heaven '  (the  Bath^Kol)  as  '  the  words  of  the  living 
God  ; '  yet  the  Law  was  to  be  henceforth  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Hillel.®     But  to  us  Hillel  is  so  intensely  interesting,  not  merely  as 
the  mild  and  gentle,  nor  only  as  the  earnest  student  who  came  from 


'  Coinp.  the  discussion  of  this  (juestion 
in  Wiesi'lcr,  Beitr.  pp.  215  &c. 

-  Even  their  reconlcd  fundamental 
I)rinciples  bear  this  out.  Tliat  of  She- 
inajah  was :  *  Love  labour,  hate  lordship, 
and  do  not  push  forward  to  the  authori- 
ties.' That  of  Abtalion  was :  *  Ye  sage-s 
1)0  careful  in  your  words,  lest  perclmnce 
ye  incur  banishment,  and  are  exiled  to  a 
place  of  bad  waters,  and  the  disciples 
who  follow  you  drink  of  them  jmd  die, 


and  so  in  the  end  the  name  of  Gorl  be 
profaned.' 

'  On  Hillel  and  Shammai  see  the  arti- 
cle in  Herzog's  Rcal-Encyclop. ;  that  in 
Hamhurger'g  ;  Delitzseh^  Jesus  u.  Uillcl, 
and  books  on  Jewish  history  generally. 

*  A  numl>er  of  points  on  which  the 
ordinances  of  Uillel  were  more  severe 
than  those  of  Sliammai  are  enumerated 
in  Eduj.  iv.  1-12  ;  v.  1-4 ;  Ber.  36  a,  end. 
Comp.  also  Ber.  R.  1. 
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j^ln'lon  to  learn  in  the  Academies  of  Jenisiilem  ;  whowould  sii|)])ort  his      cuw. 
lily  on  a  third  of  his  scanty  wages  as  a  day  laboiu'cr,  that  he  might         u 
for  entrance  into  the  schools ;  and  whose  zeal  and  merits  were 
lX  J  discovered  when,  after  a  severe  night,  in  which,  from  poverty,  he 
been  unable  to  gain  admittance  into  the  Academy,  his  benumbed 
was  taken  down  from  the  window-sill,  to  which  he  had  crept 
g>  not  to  lose  aught  of  the  precious  instruction.     And  for  his  sake 
Id    they  gladly  break  on  that  Sabbath  the  sacred  rest.     Nor  do 
re  think  of  him,  as  tradition  fables  him — the  descendant  of  David,*  '  ^'-  ^-  ^ 
pssessed  of  every  great  quality  of  body,  mind,  and  heart ;  nor  yet 
as   the  second  Ezra,  whose  learning  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  who  laid  down  the  principles  afterwards  applied  and  de- 
veloped by  Rabbinism,  and  who  was  the  real  founder  of  traditionalism. 
Still  less  do  we  think  of  him,  as  he  is  falsely  represented  by  some :  as 
lie -whose  principles  closely  resemble  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or,  according 
to  certain  writers,  were  its  source.     We  think  of  him  otherwise  than 
fiiis,  by  the  side  of  Jesus.     We  remember  that,  in  extreme  old  age 
Mid  near  his  end,  he  may  have  presided  over  that  meeting  of  San- 
liedrin  which,  in  answer  to  Herod's  inquiry,  pointed  to  Bethlehem  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.**  *     We  think  of  him  also  as  the  grand-  J'j^*-  ^'*^*- 
fciher  of  that  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  Saul  of  Tarsus  sat.    And  to  us 
lie  is  the  representative  Jewish  Eeformer,  in  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
«adinthe  sense  of  restoring  rather  than  removing  ;  while  we  think 
rfJesuB  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  of  bringing  down  to  all 
JJWn  the  Kangdom  of  God,  and  opening  it  to  all  believers. 

And  so  there  were  two  worlds,  side  by  side,  in  Jerusalem.  On  the 
^^  hand,  was  Grecianism  with  its  theatre  and  amphitheatre  ;  for- 
^piers  filling  the  Court,  and  crowding  the  city ;  foreign  tendencies 
^ways,  from  the  foreign  King  downwards.  On  the  other  hand,  was 
^  old  Jewish  world,  becoming  now  set  and  ossified  in  the  Schools  of 
Hfflel  and  Shanunai,  and  overshadowed  by  Temple  and  Synagogue. 
^  each  was  pursuing  its  course,  by  the  side  of  the  other.  If  Herod 
l^eveiywhere  his  spies,  the  Jewish  law  provided  its  two  jwlice  ma- 
jwtiatesin  Jerusalem,  the  only  judges  who  received  remuneration.®  ^  <  Jer. 
"  Herod  judged  cruelly  and  despotically,  the  Sanhedrin  weighed  TbV 
^"^  deliberately,  the  balance  always  inclining  to  mercy.    If  Greek  um  ?'"*'* 

'  Ob  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  HiUel  numbers,  however,  are  no  doubt  somc- 

2^  lee  alfo  Sehmil^,  Ueb.  d.  Entsteh.  what  exaggerated. 

**-  ^  Megilliith    Taanith,    especially  *  The  police  laws  of  the  Rabbis  might 

P-14.  Hilld  it  said  to  have  become  Chief  well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  legis- 

2*^  Sanhedrin  in  30  B.C.,  and  to  have  lation- 
■•'^  the  office  for  forty  years.     Tliese 


Oiethnb. 
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iiooK  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  camp,  and  indeed  must  have  hteimm 
II  understood  and  sjioken  by  most  io  the  land,  the  language  of  tiie^ 
'  [>eople,  spoken  also  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  was  a  dialect  of  tli^^ 

ancient  Hebrew,  the  Western  or  Palestinian  Aianuean.'  It  seem^ 
strange,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  doubted.'  A  Jewish  Mesnah. 
\Mio  would  urge  His  claim  upon  Israel  in  Greek,  seems  almost  a  o(»— 
tradiction  in  terms.  We  know,  that  the  language  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Synagogue  was  Hebrew,  and  that  the  addresses  of  the  Babtas 
had  to  be  '  Targumed '  into  the  vernacular  Aranuean — and  can  we 
believe  that,  in  a  Hebrew  service,  the  Messiah  could  have  risen  to 
address  the  people  in  Greek,  or  that  He  would  have  argued  with  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  in  that  tongue,  especially  remembering  that 
its  study  was  actually  forbidden  by  the  Kabbis  ? ' 

Indeed,  it  was  a  jjeculiar  mixture  of  two  worlds  in  Jerusalem ;  not 
onlyoftheGrecianand  the  Jewish, butofpietyand  frivolity  also.  Tlie 
devotion  of  the  people,  and  the  liberality  of  the  rich  were  unbounded. 
Fortunes  were  lavished  on  the  support  of  Jewish  learning,  the  promts 
t  ion  of  piety,  or  the  advance  of  the  national  cause.  Thousands  oT 
votive  offerings,  and  the  cosily  gifts  in  the  Temple,  bore  eridence  of 
this.  If  priestly  avarice  had  artificially  raised  the  price  of  sacrifi- 
cial animals,  a  rich  man  would  bring  iuto  the  Temple  at  his  own 
cost  the  number  requisite  for  the  iK>or.  Charity  was  not  only  open- 
I  landed,  but  most  delicate,  and  one  who  bad  been  in  good  circuin- 
fitances  would  be  actually  enabled  to  live  according  to  his  former  con- 
dition.* Then  these  Jenisalemites— townspeople,  as  they  called 
themselves — were  so  ixdished,  so  witty,  so  pleasant.  There  was  a 
tact  in  their  social  intercourse,  and  a  considerateness  and  delicacy  in 
their  public  an'angements  and  provisions,  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
•  flemid.  a.  Their  very  language  was  different.  There  was  a  Jerusalem  dialect,* 
wiiih.'p.si'"  (juicker,  shorter,  *  lighter '  {Liahna  Kalild).  And  their  hospitality, 
*D«iiaK.  especially  at  festive  seasons,  was  unlimited.  No  one  considered  his 
house  his  own,  and  no  stranger  or  pilgrim  but  found  reception.     And 

'  At  the  same  time  lean  acarct'lyof^ec  '  For  a  full  Btatement  of  the aifrnmoiiU 

with  Delitisch  and  others,  that  this  was  on  this  aohject  we  refer  the  rtudeat  to 

the  dialect  called  Siirti.     The  latter  was  Mkl,   Forreb.  n.   c.   Volksbibel   i.   Zmt 

rather  Pyriac.    Comp.  Lrry,  sob  voce.  Jesu,  pp.  4-28  ;  to  the  later  work  by  tlw 

*  rrofcseorifntn^ihas  advocated,  with  name    writer   (Alttestam.   Citate   int  K. 

(Treat  ingennity,  the  view  that  Christ  and  Test.) ;  to  a  very  intereetinjc  article  by 

His  Apostles  used  the  Greek  language.  Professor  Delitzteh  in  the  '  Uahetm '  fti 

Sec  especially   his  'Discasraons  on    the  IHTl  (No.  27);  to  BMxUirf,  Rub  0«lil; 

'iospels,'    The    Roman   Catholic  Church  and  to  an  able  brochure  by  Kav.  J,  Ik 

HimetimcB  muntained,  that   JesuR  and  ''i^oUftrTy, '  The  Language  of  Chriat.' 

Kin  disciples  spoke  I^tin,  and  in  1822  a  >  Thus  Hillel  was  saiil  to  have  hired  k 

work  appeared  by  Blaeli  to  prove  that  horse,  and  even  an  outmiuier.  Tor  a  d^ 

(he  N.  T.  Oreck  showed  a  l4>tln  origin.  cayed  rich  man  I 
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jw  much  there  waa  to  be  Been  and  heard  in  those  luxurioualy  fur-      chap. 
shed  hooses,  and  at  those   aumptuous   entertainments !     Id  the        n 
jmen's  apartments,  iriends  from  the  country  would  see  every  novelty   '"     ' 
dress,  adornment,  and  jewellery,  and  have  the  benefit  of  examining 
emselves  in   looking-glasses  .V  To   be   sore,   as   being  womanish 
nity,  their  use  was  interdicted  to  men,  except  it  wpre  to  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  family  of  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  on  accomit  of 
eir  intercom^e  with  those  in  authority,  just  as  for  the  same  reason 
ey  were  allowed  to  leam  Greek.*     Nor  might  even  women  look  in  -jer.siuJib. 
e  glass  on  the  Sabbath.''     Kut  that  could  only  apply  to  those  car-  !g^^^^ 
k3  in  the  hand,  since  one  might  be  tempted,  on  the  holy  day,  to  do  '*' " 
ch  servile  work  as  to  pull  out  a  grey  hair  with  the  pincers  attached 

the  end  of  the  glass ;  but  not  to  a  glass  fixed  iu  the  lid  of  a 
sket ;  "^  nor  to  such  as  hung  on  the  wall.''   And  then  the  lady-visitor   ■  choi.  i1t. 
igbt  get  anything  in  Jerusalem :  from  a  false  tooth  to  an  Arabian  ,  ^^ 
il,  a  Persian  shawl,  or  an  Indian  dress!  Bh»bb.iiT.7 

While  the  women  so  learned  Jerusalem  manners  in  the  inner 
artments,  the  men  would  converse  on  the  news  of  the  day,  or  on 
>litics.   For  the  Jerusalemites  had  friends  and  correspondents  in  the 
ost  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and   letters  were  carried  by  special 
esaengers,'  in  a  kind  of  post-bag.     Nay,  there  seem  to  have  been  -i^imttb.!. 
me  sort  of  receiving-i^ces  in  towns,' and  even  something  resem-  rsiun,b,i»r» 
ing  our  parcel-post.'   And,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  even  a  species  of  «  rwIi 
■vspapers  appears  to  have  been  circulating  (^icAiaviu),  not  allowed, 
•-«ever,  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  treated  of  public  affairs.''  ^^-  ^^^ 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  determine  which  of  these 
L^igs  were  in  use  in  the  earliest  times,  or  else  introduced  at  a  later 
■riod.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  safer  to  bring  them  into  a  picture 
Jewish  society.  Undoubted,  and,  alas,  too  painful  evidence  comes 
X3B  of  the  luxuriousness  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  and  of  the  moral 
~mption  to  which  it  led.  It  seems  only  too  clear,  that  such  com- 
mutations as  the  Talmud '  gives  of  Is.  iii.  16-24,  in  regard  to  the  '  snibb. 
A^Xmers  and  modes  of  attraction  practised  by  a  certain  class  of  the 
lale  population  in  Jerusalem,  applied  to  a  far  later  period  than  that 

the  prophet.     With  this  agrees  only  too  well  the  recorded  covert 
•oivioufl  expressionls  used  by  the  men,  which  give  a  lamentable 
:^ure  of  the  state  of  morals  of  many  in  the  city,"  the  notice  of  the  *  omp. 
decent  dress  as  worn  not  only  by  women,'  hut  even  by  corrupt  lartiiH.wid 
'gh-Priestly  youths.     Nor  do  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  what  ichd.u.i*, 
le  Hidrash  on  Lamentations  "  describes  as  the  dignity  of  the  Jem-  "  •  ""'''■  * 
'Semites ;  of  the  wealth  which  they  lavished  on  their  marriages ;  of  '  *' ' 
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the  ceremony  which  insisted  on  repeated  iovitatiims  to  the  guests  ti-o 
a  banquet,  and  that  men  inferior  in  rank  should  not  be  bidden  to  it^  ; 
of  the  dress  in  which  they  appeared ;  the  manner  in  which  the  rtiahi=— n 
were  served,  the  wine  in  white  crystal  vases ;  and  the  ponishment  ■ — 'f 
the  cook  who  had  failed  in  his  daty,  and  which  was  to  be  commeizrx- 
surate  to  the  dignity  of  the  party — give  a  better  impression  of  tt^e 
great  world  in  Jerusalem. 

And  yet  it  was  the  City  of  God,  over  whose  destinctioa  not  oaW-j- 
the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  but  the  Angelic  hosts — nay  the  Almight=-J 
Himself  and  His  Shechinah — had  made  bitterest  lamentation.'    Ttx« 
City  of  the  Prophets  also — since  each  of  them  whose  birthplace  hmid 
not  been  mentioned,  must  be  regarded  as  sprung  from  it.*     Equallyi 
even  more,  marked,  but  now  for  joy  and  triumph,  wonld  be  the  hour  of 
Jerusalem's  uprising,  when  it  welcomed  its  Messiah,  Oh,  when  would- 
He  come  ?     In  the  feverish  excitement  of  expectancy  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  any  pretender,  however  coarse 
and  clumsy  the  imposture.    Yet  He  was  at  hand — even  now  coming'   ~ 
only  quite  other  than  the  Messiah  of  their  dreams.     '  He  came  untjC^- 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.     But  as  many  as  receivecS- 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children  of  God,  even  t«^» 
them  that  believe  on  His  Name.' 


MORNING  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OF  ST.   JOHN  THE    BAPTIST. 

(St.  Late  i.  6-26.) 


It  was  the  time  of  the  Morning  Sacrifice.'     As  the  inassive  Temple-     chap. 
gates  slowly  swung  on  their  hinges,  a  threefold  blast  from  the  silver        ni 

trumpets  of  the  Priest  seemed  to  waken  the  City,  as  with  the  Voice    '     " ' 

of  God,  to  the  life  of  another  day.  As  its  echoes  came  in  the  still 
air  across  the  cleft  of  the  Tyroposon,  up  the  slopes  of  the  Upper 
City,  down  the  busy  quarters  below,  or  away  to  the  new  suburb 
beyond,  they  must,  if  but  for  a  moment,  have  brought  holier  thoughts 
to  all.  For,  did  it  not  seem  to  link  the  present  to  the  past  and  the 
future,  as  with  the  golden  chain  of  promises  that  bound  the  Holy 
City  to  the  Jerusalem  that  was  above,  which  in  type  had  already, 
and  in  reality  would  soon  descend  from  heaven  ?  Patriot,  SEunt,  or 
stranger,  he  could  not  have  heard  it  unmoved,  as  thrice  the  sum- 
mons from  within  the  Temple-gates  rose  and  fell. 

It  had  not  come  too  soon.  The  Levites  on  ministry,  and  those  of 
the  laity,  whose '  course '  it  was  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  Israel, 
"whether  in  Palestine  or  far  away,  in  a  sacrifice  provided  by,  and 
offered  for,  all  Israel,  hastened  to  their  duties.*  For  already  the  blush 
«f  dawn,  for  which  the  Priest  ou  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
liad  watched,  to  give  the  signal  for  beginning  the  services  of  the  day, 
liad  shot  its  brightness  far  away  to  Hebron  and  beyond.  Within  the 
<^ourts  below  all  had  long  been  busy.  At  some  time  previously,  un- 
linowii  to  those  who  waited  for  the  morning — whether  at  cock-crow- 
ing, or  a  little  earlier  or  later,'  the  superintending  priest  had  sura-  -Timiid 
Xnoned  to  their  sacred  functions  those  who  had  '  washed,'  according 


<  Wc  preauine,that  the  minislratioQ  oF  in  the  morning.     Uat  tliat  for  jncenBiog 

Tjocharias  (St.  Lake  i.  9)  took  plac«  in  was  repeated  in  tlie  evening(YomA  26a). 

<hc   momiog,  as  the  principal    service.  EvenBiehop naju-bety{l>\e5e\ig.AlteTlb. 

Unt   Meyrr  (Eomm.  i.  2,  p.  242)  ia  mis-  p.  fi09)  is  not  accurate  in  thia  respect. 
taken    in    sapposing,   th^   thin   follows  '  For  a  description  of  the  details  of 

from  tbe  reference  to  the  lot.    It  is,  in-  that  service,  see  '  The  Temple  and  its 

■1e«d,  true  that,  of  the  fonr  lots  tor  tbe  Services,'  Sm. 
priestly  fnnctioiw,  three  took  place  only 
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to  the  ordinance.  There  mast  have  been  each  day  about  fifty  priests 
on  duty.'  Such  of  them  as  were  ready  now  divided  into  two  paitieB, 
to  make  inspection  of  the  Temple  courts  by  torchlight.  Presently 
they  met,  and  trooped  to  the  well-known  Hall  of  Hewn  PoUshed 
'  Stones,'  where  formerly  the  Sanhedrin  had  been  wont  to  dt.  The 
ministry  for  the  day  was  there  apportioned.  To  prevent  the  dispates 
of  carnal  zeal,  the  *  lot '  was  to  assign  each  his  function.  Four  tunes 
was  it  resorted  to :  twice  before,  and  twice  after  the  Temple-gat«s 
were  opened.  The  first  act  of  their  minietry  had  to  be  done  in  the 
grey  dawn,  by  the  fitful  red  light  that  glowed  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  ere  the  priests  had  stiired  it  into  freah  flame.  It  was  scarcely 
daybreak,  when  a  second  time  they  met  for  the  '  lot,'  which  design- 
ated those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  itself,  and  who  were 
to  trim  the  golden  candlestick,  and  make  ready  the  altar  of  incense 
within  the  Holy  Place.  And  now  mom  had  broken,  and  nothing 
remained  before  the  admission  of  worshippers  but  to  bring  ont  the 
lamb,  oDce  again  to  make  sure  of  its  fitness  for  sacrifice,  to  water  it 
from  a  golden  bowl,  and  then  to  lay  it  in  mystic  fashion — as  tradi- 
tion described  the  binding  of  Isaac — on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
with  its  face  to  the  west. 

All,  priests  and  laity,  were  present  as  the  priest,  standing  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  altar,  from  a  golden  bowl  sprinkled  wiUi  sacrificial 
blood  two  sides  of  the  altar,  below  the  red  line  which  marked  the 
difference  between  ordinary  sacrifices  and  those  that  were  to  be 
wholly  consumed.  While  the  sacrifice  was  prepared  for  the  altar, 
the  priests,  whose  lot  it  was,  had  made  ready  all  within  the  Holy 
Place,  where  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  day's  service  was  to  t*ke 
place — that  of  offering  the  incense,  which  symbolised  Israel's  accepted 
prayers.  Again  was  the  lot  (the  third)  cast  to  indicate  him,  who  was 
to  be  honoured  with  this  highest  mediatorial  act.  Only  once  in  a 
lifetime  might  any  one  enjoy  that  privilege."  Henceforth  he  was 
called  '  rich,'  *  and  must  leave  to  his  brethren  the  hope  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  granted  him.     It  was  fitting  that,  as  the 

>  If  we  reckon  the  lotsl  number  in  the  be    on   dutf .    This  is,  of    coone,  oon- 

twenl)--tour  courses  of,  presumably,  the  siderablj  more  than  the  number  requisite, 

ofBoiatiugprieHthood.  at  20,000.  according  since,  except  for  the  incensinc  prieat,  the 

to  JmejihH$  (Ag.  Ap.  ii.  8),  whicli  is  very  lot  tor  the  morning  also  held  good  for 

niiioli  below  the  cxajjgenitecl   Talmudic  the  evening  sacrifice, 

computation  of  S5,0O0  for   the  smallest  '  Toma  26  a.  The  designation  ■  rich  '  is 

course  (Jcr.  Taun.  69  a),  and  suppose,  that  derived  from  the  promise  whidi,in  Dent. 

little  more  than  one-third  of  each  course  mnriii   11,  follows  on  the  service  referred 

had  come  up  for  duty,  this  would  give  to  in  verse  10.     But  probablj  «  i^ritual 

fifty    priests   for  each   weck-daj,  while  application  was  also  intetided. 
on  the  Sabbath  the  whole  couise  would 


ZACHARIAS  OF  "mE  COURSE  OF  ASIA.' 

custom  was,  such  lot  should  be  preceded  by  prayer  and  confession  of 
their  faith '  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  priests. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  October  748  A.U.C.,'  that  is,  in  the  sixth 
year  before  om-  present  era,  when  '  the  course  of  Abia ' ' — the  eighth 
in  the  original  arrangemeDt  of  the  weekly  service — was  on  duty  in 
the  Temple.  True  this,  as  indeed  most  of  the  twenty-four  '  courses ' 
into  which  the  priesthood  had  been  arranged,  could  not  claim 
identity,  only  continuity,  with  those  whose  names  they  bore.  For 
only  three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  ancient  '  courses '  had  returned 
from  Babylon.  But  the  original  arrangement  had  been  preserved,' 
the  names  of  the  missing  courses  being  retained,  and  their  number 
filled  up  by  lot  from  among  those  who  had  come  back  to  Palestine. 
In  oar  ignorance  of  the  number  of  *  houses  of  their  father,'  or 
'  families,'  which  constituted  the  '  course  of  Abia,'  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  how  the  services  of  that  week  had  been  apportioned 
among  them.  But  this  is  of  comparatively  small  imirartance,  since 
there  is  no  doubt  abont  the  central  figure  in  the  scene. 

In  the  group  ranged  that  autumn  morning  around  the  super- 
intending priest  was  one,  on  whom  the  snows  of  at  least  sixty  winters 
had  fallen.'  But  never  during  these  many  years  had  he  been 
honoured  with  the  office  of  incensing — and  it  was  perhaps  well  he 
should  have  learned,  that  this  distinction  came  direct  from  God. 
Yet  the  venerable  figure  of  Zacharias  must  have  been  well-known 
in  the  Temple.  For,  each  course  was  twice  a  year  on  ministry,  and, 
unlike  the  Levites,  the  priests  were  not  disqualified  by  age,  but  only 
by  infirmity.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  diflFerent  from  thosp 
airound.  His  home  was  not  in  either  of  the  great  priest-centres 
the  Ophel-quarter  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  Jericho* — but  in  some  small 
«ity  in  those  uplands,  south  of  Jerusalem  :  the  historic  '  hill-country 
of  Judsea.'  And  yet  he  might  have  claimed  distinction.  To  be  a 
priest,  and  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  was  supposed  to 
«onvey  twofold  honour.^  That  he  was  surrounded  by  relatives  and 
£iends,  and  that  he  was  well-known  and  respected  throughout  his 

'  The  BOM^alled   Siema,  consisting    of      bolh  '  weU-stricken  in  yeais.'     But  from 
Seat  tI.  4-9  ;ii.  13-21;  Num.  »v,  37-iI.       Abolhv.  21  we  learn,  that  sixty  yeursw. 


'The    qaestion    of    thia    date    ia,  of  considered 'the  rotumenccment  of  agecl- 

Coarse,  iDtimately  connected  with  that  of  ncHs.' 

the  Safivity  of  Christ,  and  conldtlierelora  '  Accorilinft  to  tradition,  about  one- 
Hot  be  tnated  in  the  tcit.  It  in  diacassed  fourth  at  tlic  priesthood  waa  resident  in 
in  Appendix  VII. ;  •  On  the  Date  of  the  Jericho.  But,  even  limiting  thin  to  thono 
Nativity  of  onr  Lord.'  who  wore  in  the  habit  of  officiatinK,  the 

■  Thia  waa  the  eighth   course  in   (lie  tit.itoment  scen-M  greatly  cin^^Grated. 

tjrigtnal  arrangement  (1  Chr. -cxiv.  10).  *  Comp.  Ber.  44  o  ;  Pcs.lOui  Vajjilira 

'  According  to  St.  Luke  i.  T,  thej-  vfre  It.  4. 
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district,  appears  incidentally  from  the  narrative.*  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  There  was  much  in  the 
popular  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  office  and  privileges  of 
the  priesthood,  if  worthily  represented,  to  invest  it  with  a  venera- 
tion which  the  aggressive  claims  of  Babbinism  could  not  wholly 
monopolise.  And  in  this  instance  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  his  wife, 
were  truly  *  righteous,'  ^  in  the  sense  of  walking,  so  far  as  man  could 
judge,  '  blamelessly,'  alike  in  those  commandments  which  were 
specially  binding  on  Israel,  and  in  those  statutes  that  were  of  uni- 
versal bearing  on  mankind.'  Xo  doubt  their  piety  assumed  in  some 
measure  the  form  of  the  time,  being,  if  we  must  use  the  expression, 
Pharisaic,  though  in  the  good,  not  the  evil  sense  of  it. 

There  is  much  about  those  earlier  Rabbis — Hillel,  Gramaliel,  and 
others — to  attract  us,  and  their  spirit  ofttimes  sharply  contrasts  with 
the  narrow  bigotry,  the  self-glory,  and  the  unspiritual  extemalism  of 
their  successors.     We  may  not  unreasonably  infer,  that  the  Zaddik 
in  the  quiet  home  of  the  hill-country  was  quite  other  than  the  self- 
asserting  Rabbi,  whose  dress  and  gait,  voice  and  manner,  words  and 
even  prayers,  were  those  of  the  religious  pai^venu^  pushing  his  claims 
to  distinction  before  angels  and  men.     Such  a  household  as  that  of 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  would  have  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the 
religion  of  the  time :  devotion  towards  God ;  a  home  of  affection, 
and  purity ;  reverence  towards  all  that  was  sacred  in  things  Divine 
and  human ;  ungrudging,  self-denying,  loving  charity  to  the  poor  ^ 
the  tenderest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  so  as  not  to  raise  a^ 
blush,  nor  to  wound  their  hearts  ;  ^  above  all,  intense  faith  and  hope 
in  the  higher  and  better  future  of  Israel.     Of  such,  indeed,  there 
must  have  been  not  a  few  in  the  land — the  quiet,  the  prayerful,  thi^ 
pious,  who,  though  certainly  not  Sadducees  nor  Essenes,  but  reckoned 
with  the  Pharisaic  party,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and 
received  it  with  joy  when  manifested.     Nor  could  aught  more  cer— 
tainly  have  marked  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other 


*  Sficatos— of  course  not  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  sometimes 
used,  especially  by  St,  Paul,  but  as  jnvs 
H  hoiiug.  See  Vitrstius  (De  Hebraism. 
N.  T.  pp.  56  &c.)  As  the  account  of  the 
Evangelist  seems  derived  from  an  original 
Hebrew  source,  the  word  must  have  cor- 
resi)onded  to  that  of  Zaddik  in  the  then 
popular  signification. 

'  ivToXodand  8ucaic^/iAaTa  evidently  mark 
an  essential  division  of  the  Law  at  the 
time.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 


t+;rmine  their  exact  Hebrew  equivalents. 
The  LXX.  render  by  these  two  terms  not 
always  the  same  Hebrew  words.  Comp. 
Gen.  xxvi.  6  with  Deut.  iv.  40.  They 
cannot  refer  to  the  division  of  the  Law 
into  affirmative  (248)  and  prohibitiye 
(365)  commandments. 

*  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  point  on  which 
the  Rabbinic  Law  is  more  explicit  or 
stringent  than  that  of  the  tenderest  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  especiallj  of 
the  poor. 
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eectioD  than  on  a  matter,  which  must  almost  daily,  and  most  painfully,     chap. 
have  forced  itself  on  ZachaxiaB  and  EUsabeth.     There  were  among        in 
the  fiabbis  those  who,  remembering  the  words  of  the  prophet,'  spoke  •ani.kii 
in  most  pathetic  language  of  the  wrong  of  parting  from  the  wife  of  '* 
youth,"  and  there  were  those  to  whom  the  bare  fact  of  childlessness  'oittsos 
rendered  separation  a  religious  duty.'     Elisabeth  waa  childless.     For  -T'*.  md 
many  a  year  this  must  have  been  the  burden  of  Zacharias'  prayer ; 
the  burden  also  of  reproach,  which  Elisabeth  eeemed  always  to  carry 
with  her.     They  had  waited  together  these  many  years,  till  in  the 
evening  of  life  the  flower  of  hope  had  closed  its  fragrant  cup ;  and 
still  the  two  aat  together  in  the  twilight,  content  to  wait  in  loneli- 
ness, till  night  woold  close  around  them. 

fiut  on  that  bright  autumn  morning  in  the  Temple  no  such 
thoughts  would  come  to  Zacharias.     For  the  first,  and  for  the  last 
time  in  life  the  lot  had  marked  him  for  incensing,  and  every  thought 
must  have  centred  on  what  was  before  him.     Even  outwardly,  all 
attention  would  be  requisite  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  ofBce. 
First,  he  had  to  choose  two  of  his  special  friends  or  relatives,  to 
assist  in  his  sacred  service.     Their  duties  were  comparatively  simple. 
One  reverently  removed   what  had   Iwen   left   on   the   altar   from 
the  previous  evening's  service  j  then,  worshipping,  retired  backwards. 
Tbe  second  assistant  now  advanced,  and,  having  spread  to  the  utmost 
^eige  of  the  golden  altar  the  live  coals  taken  from  that  of  burnt- 
offering,   worshipped   and   retired.     Meanwhile   the   sound   of   the 
'organ'  (the  Magrephah),  heard  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
temple,  and,  according  to  tradition,  far  beyond  its  precincts,  had 
tunmoned  priests,  Jjcvites,  and  i>eople  to  prepare  for  whatever  ser- 
vice or  duty  was  before  them.      For,  this  was  the  innermost  part 
*f    the   worship   of   the   day.      But   the   celebrant  priest,  bearing 
the    golden  censer,  stood   alone  within  the  Holy  Place,  lit  by  the 
sheen  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick.     Before  him— somewhat 
f'l'li.her  away,  towards  the  heavy  Veil  that  hung  before  the  Holy  of 
Ilolieg,  was  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  on  which  the  red  coals  glowed. 
To  his  right  (tbe  left  of  the  altar — that  is,  on  the  north  side)  was 
the    table  of  shewbread ;  to  hia  left,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of 
the  altar,  was  the  golden  candlestick.     And  still  he  waited,  as  in- 
^^'Tlcted  to  do,  till  a  special  signal  indicated,  that  the  moment  had 
'^'^^e  to  spread  the  incense  on  the  altar,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.    Priests  and  people^had  reverently  withdrawn  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  altaj-,  and  were  prostrate  before  the  Lord, 
offering   unspoken   worship,  in  which   record  of  past  deliverance. 
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longing  for  mercies  promised  in  the  future,  and  entreaty  for  pvesent 
blessing  and  peace,*  seemed  the  ingredients  of  the  incense,  that  roee 
in  a  fragrant  cloud  of  praise  and  prayer.     Deep  silence  had  £EdleD  on 
the  worshippers,  as  if  they  watched  to  heaven  the  prayers  of  Israel^ 
ascending  in  the  cloud  of  *  odours '  that  rose  from  the  golden  altar 
in  the  Holy  Place.*     Zacharias  waited,  until  he  saw  the  incense 
kindling.     Then  he  also  would  have  ^  bowed  down  in  worship,*  and 
reverently  withdrawn,*  had  not  a  wondrous  sight  arrested  his  steps. 
On  the  right  (or  south)  side  of  the  altar,  between  it  and  the 
golden  candlestick,  stood  what  he  could  not  but  recognise  as  an 
Angelic  form.^    Never,  indeed,  had  even  tradition   reported  such 
a  vision  to  an  ordinary  priest  in  the  act  of  incensing.     The  two 
supernatural  apparitions  recorded — one  of  an  Angel  each  year  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Simon  the  Just ;  the  other  in  that  blasphemous  aocount 
of  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  by  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  of 
the  conversation  which  then  ensued  ®  ' — ^had  both  been  vouchsafed  to 
High-Priests,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.     Still,  there  was  almtjB 
uneasiness  among  the   people   as  any  mortal   approached  the  im- 
mediate Presence  of  God,  and  every  delay  in  his  return  seemed 
ominous.*^     No  wonder,  then,  that  Zacharias  *  was  troubled,  and  fear 
fell  on  him,'  as  of  a  sudden — probably  just  after  he  had  spread  the 
incense  on  the  altar,  and  was  about  to  oflfer  his  parting  prayer— he 
beheld  what  afterwards  he  knew  to  be  the  Angel  Gabriel  (*  the  might 
of  God ').     Apart  from  higher  considerations,  there  could  perhaps  be 
no  better  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  than  its  accord  with 
psychological  facts.     An  Apocryphal  narrative  would  probably  have 
painted  the  scene  in  agreement  with  what,  in  the  view  of  sndi* 
writer,  should  have  been  the  feelings  of  Zacharias,  and  the  language 
of  the  Angel.*     The  Angel  would  have  commenced  by  referring  to 
Zacharias'   prayers  for   the   coming  of   a   Messiah,   and   ZachariaB 
would  have  been  represented  in  a  highly  enthusiastic  state.     Instead 
of  the  strangely  i)rosaic  objection  which  he  oflFered  to  the  Angelic 
announcement,  there  would  have  been  a  burst  of  spiritual  sentiment^ 
or  what  passed  for  such.     But  all  this  would  have  been  psychologic 

Simeon  ben  Asai  said :  From  the  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense.' 

'  According  to  the  Talmud,  Ishmac* 
once  went  into  the  inmost  Sanctuaiy* 
when  there  was  a  vision  of  God,  Who 
called  upon  the  priest  to  pronounce  * 
benediction.  The  token  of  God's  accep- 
tance had  Ix^tter  not  be  quoted. 

*  Instances  of  an  analogous  kind  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Apoci^-phal  Gospds. 


*  For  the  pniycrs  offered  by  the  people 
during  the  incensing,  see  *  The  Temple/ 
pp.  139,  140. 

*  The  following  extract  from  Yalkut 
(vol.  i.  p.  113^/,  close)  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  this  Divine  communication 
from  beside  the  altar  of  incense :  *  From 
what  place  did  the  Shechinah  speak  to 
Moses?  1{.  Nathan  said:  From  the  altar 
of    mcense,    according    to   Ex.    xxx.   G. 


THE  VISION  AND  PEOPHECY  OF  THE  ANGEL. 

cally  untrue.     There  are  moments  of  moral  faintness,  so  to  speak,      ( 
when  the  vital  powers  of  the  spiritual  heart  are  depresBed,  and,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  Disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  the   ~ 
Garden  of  G-ethaemane,  the  physical  part  of  our  being  and  all  that 
is  weakest  in  us  assert  their  power. 

It  was  true  to  this  state  of  semi-consciousness,  that  the  Angel 

first  wakened  within  ZachariaB  the  remembrance  of  life-long  prayers 

and  hopes,  which  had  now  passed  into  the  background  of  his  being, 

and  then  suddenly  startled  him  by  the  promise  of  their  realisation. 

But  that  Child  of  so  many  prayers,  who  was  to  bear  the  significant 

name  of  John  (Jehochanan,  or  Jochanan),  *  the  Lord  is  gracious,' 

was  to  be  the  source  of  joy  and  gladness  to  a  far  wider  circle  than 

that  of  the  family.     This  might  be  called  the  first  rung,  by  which 

the  Angel  would  take  the  priest  upwards.    Nor  was  even  this  followed 

by  an  immediate  disclosure  of  what,  in  such  a  place,  and  from  such  a 

messenger,  must  have  carried  to  a  believing  heart  the  thrill  of  almost 

unspeakable  emotion.     Bather  was  Zacharias  led  upwards,  step  by 

step.     The   Child  was  to  be  great  before  the  Lord ;  not  only  an 

ordinary,  but  a  life-Nazarite,'  as  Samson  and  Samuel  of  old  had  been. 

Like  them,  he  was  not  to  consecrate  himself,  but  &om  the  inception 

of  life  wholly  to  belong  to  God,  for  His  work.     And,  greater  than 

either  of  these  representatives  of  the  symbolical  import  of  Nazarism, 

he  would  combine  the  twofold  meaning  of  their  mission — outward 

and  inward  might  in  God,  only  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense. 

For  this  life-work  he  would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the 

moment  life  woke  within  him.     Then,  as  another  Samson,  he  would, 

in  the  strength  of  God,  lift  the  axe  to  each  tree  to  be  felled,  and, 

like  another  Samuel,  turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 

I«rd  their  God.     Nay,  combining  these  two  missions,  as  did  Elijah 

"o  Mount  Carmel,  he  should,  in  accordance   with  prophecy,'  pre-  -m 

'*de  the  Messianic  manifestation,  and,  not  indeed  in  the  person  or 

'•Tin,  but  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  accomplish  the  typical 

"leaning  of  his  mission,  as  on  that  day  it  had  risen  as  the  burden  of  his 

P'^yer'" — that  is,  in  the  words  of  prophecy,*' '  turn  the  heart  of  the  bi; 

^ters  to  the  children,'  which,  in  view  of  the  coming  disj>ensation,  *'" 

*ould  be '  the  disobedient  {to  walk)  in  the  wisdom  of  the  just.'  ^  Thus  « 

*o\»ld  this  new  EHjah  '  make  ready  for  the  Lord  a  people  prepared.'     jfl 

If  the  apparition  of  the  Angel,  in  that  place,  and  at  that  time,  had  ^g 

<"'ftrwhelmed  the  aged  priest,  the  words  which  he  heard  must  have 

"^•ed  him  with  such  bewilderment,  that  for  the  moment  he  scarcely 

■  On  the  different  clnsses  of  Nazorites,  sec  '  The  Temple,  kc.'  pp.  322-331. 
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realised  their  meaning.  One  idea  alone,  which  had  Btmck  its  looti 
so  long  in  his  consciousness,  stood  out :  A  Hon — while,  as  it  were  in 
the  dim  distance  beyond,  stretched,  as  covered  with  a  mist  of  glory,  all 
those  marvellous  things  that  were  to  be  connected  with  him.  So, 
when  age  or  strong  feeling  renders  us  almost  insensible  to  the  preseiit, 
it  is  ever  that  which  connects  itself  with  the  past,  rather  than  with 
the  present,  which  emerges  first  and  strongest  in  our  conBcioDBDen. 
And  so  it  was  the  obvious  doubt,  that  would  suggest  itself,  which  fell 
from  his  lips — almost  unconscious  of  what  he  said.  Yet  there  was  in 
his  words  an  element  of  faith  also,  or  at  least  of  hope,  as  he  asked  fir 
some  pledge  or  coniirmation  of  what  he  had  heard. 

It  is  this  demand  of  some  visible  sign,  by  which  to  'know'iD 
that  the  Angel  had  promised,  which  distinguishes  the  donbt  cf 
Zacharias  from  that  of  Abraham,*  or  of  Manoah  and  his  wife,''  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances— although,  otherwise  aJso,  even  » 
cursory  reading  must  convey  the  impression  of  moat  marked  difie^ 
eiicea.  Nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  forget,  that  we  are  on  the  threshoM 
of  a  dispensation,  to  which  faith  is  the  only  entrance.  This  dotr 
Zacliartas  was  now  to  hold  ajar,  a  dumb  messenger.  He  that  wonU 
not  speak  the  praises  of  God,  but  asked  a  sign,  received  it.  ffi> 
dumbness  was  a  sign— though  the  sign,  as  it  were  the  dumb  child 
uf  the  prayer  of  unbelief,  was  its  punishment  also.  And  yet,  when 
1  ightly  applied,  a  sign  in  another  sense  also — a  sign  to  the  waiting 
multitude  in  the  Temple ;  a  sign  to  Elisabeth ;  to  all  who  kner 
/acharias  in  the  hill-country ;  and  to  the  priest  himself,  during  thcue 
nine  months  of  retirement  and  inward  solitude ;  a  sign  also  thit 
would  kindle  into  fiery  flame  in  the  day  when  G-od  would  looem 
his  tongue. 

A  period  of  unusual  length  had  passed,  since  the  signal  for 
incensing  had  been  given.  The  prayers  of  the  people  had  been 
offered,  and  their  anxious  gaze  was  directed  towards  the  Holy  Place. 
At  last  Zacharias  emerged  to  take  his  stand  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  Porch  to  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  waiting  to  lead 
in  the  priestly  benediction,"  that  preceded  the  daily  meat-offering 
and  the  chant  of  the  Psalms  of  praise,  accompanied  with  joyooB 
sound  of  music,  as  the  drink-offering  was  poured  out.  Bat  alreac^ 
the  sign  of  Zacharias  was  to  be  a  sign  to  all  the  people.  The  pieoea 
of  the  sacrifices  had  been  ranged  in  due  order  on  the  altar  of  btimt^ 
offering ;  the  priests  stood  on  the  steps  to  the  [xnch,  and  the  pe<^e 
were  in  waiting.  Zacharias  essayed  to  speak  the  words  of  benedJo- 
tion,  unconscious  that  the  stroke  had  &llen.     But  the  people  knew 
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it   by  hi>  silence,  that  lie  had  seen  a  virion    iii   tlie    'J'«^]n[)lc'.      Yi-\  ::>      chat. 
Ill-    stood  helpless,  trying  by  signs  to  indicate  it  to  the  awestruck         in 
assembly,  he  remained  dumb.  ' 

Wondering,  they  had  dispersed — people  and  priests.  The  day's 
8er\'ice  over,  another  family  of  ministrants  took  the  place  of  those 
among  whom  Zacharias  had  been ;  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the 
week's  service,  another  '  course '  that  of  Abia.  They  retmned  to 
their  homes — some  to  Ophel,  some  to  Jericho,  some  to  their  quiet 
dwellings  in  the  country.  But  God  fulfilled  the  word  which  He  had 
spoken  by  His  Angel. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
rdation  between  the  events  just  described,  and  the  customs  and 
expectations  of  the  time.     The  scene  in  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
ninoundings,  are  in  strictest  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
tenices  of  the  Sanctuary.     In  a  narrative  that  lays  hold  on  some 
details  of  a  very   complex   service,   such  entire  accuracy   conveys 
the  impression  of  general  truthfulness.     Similarly,  the  sketch  of 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  is  true  to  the  history  of  the  time — though 
Zacharias  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  '  learned,'  nor  to  the  Rabbi- 
BisU  a  model  priest.    They  would  have  described  him  as  an  *  idiot,'  * 
or  common, '  rustic '  priest,  and  probably  have  treated  him  with  bene- 
▼dent  contempt.*    The  Angelic  apparition,  which  he  saw,  was  wholly 
tmprecedented,  and  could  therefore  not  have  lain  within  range  of 
wnunon  expectation ;  though  the  possibility,  or  rather  the  fear,  of  some 
wntact  with  the  Divine  was  always  present  to  the  popular  mind. 
Art  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if  not  true,  the  invention  of  such 
»  riaon  in  such  circumstances  could  have  suggested  itself.     This 
<fifficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  obvious  differences  between  the  Evan- 
gelic narrative,  and  the  popular  ideas  of  the  time.     Far  too  much 
inipcNrtance  has  here  been  attached  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  a 
fiabbinical  saying,'  that  the  names  of  the  Angels  were  brought  from  •  jcr.  noeh 
B$bylon.    For,  not  only  was  this  saying  (of  Ben  Lakish)  only  a  lineiofrum 
dever  Scriptural  deduction  (as  the  context  shows),  and  not  even  an  *^^^°* 
actnal  tradition,  but  no  competent  critic  would  venture  to  lay  down 
ike  principle,  that  isolated  Rabbinic  sayings  in  the  Talmud  are  to  be 
icgarded  as  sufficient  foundation  for  historical  facts.     On  the  other 
band,  Babbinic  tradition  does  lay  it  down,  that  the  names  of  the 
Angels  were  derived  from  their  mission,  and  might  be  changed  with 

■  The  word  Dinrif  or  'idiot/  is  used  *  According  to  Sanh.  90 h,  such  an  ono 

for  an  iinleanied«  or  for  a  common  priest.      was  not  even  allowed  to  get  the  Thc- 
So  Teb.  69 «.  mmah. 
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it.  Thus  the  reply  of  the  Angel  to  the  inquiry  of  Manoah*  is  ex 
plained  as  implying,  that  he  knew  not  what  other  name  might 
given  him  in  the  future.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  to  which  the  Son  o 
Lakish  refers,  the  only  two  Angelic  names  mentioned  are  Gabriel*^  and 
Michael,*'  while  the  appeal  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  evidence  of  the 
Babylonish  origin  of  Jewish  Angelology,  comes  with  strange  inconsis- 
tency from  writers  who  date  it  in  Maccabean  times.*  But  the  ques- 
tion of  Angelic  nomenclature  is  quite  secondary.  The  real  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  or  not  the  Angelology  and  Demonology  of  the  New 
Testament  was  derived  from  contemi)orary  Judaism.  The  opinion, 
that  such  was  the  case,  has  been  so  dogmatically  asserted,  as  to  have 
almost  passed  among  a  certain  class  as  a  settled  fact.  That  neverthe- 
less such  was  not  the  case,  is  capable  of  the  most  ample  proof.  Here 
also,  with  similarity  of  form,  slighter  than  usually,  there  is  absolute 
contrast  of  substance.^ 

Admitting  that  the  names  of  Gabriel  and  Michael  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Zacharias,  some  not  unimportant  dif- 
ferences must  be  kept  in  view.  Thus,  Gabriel  was  regarded  in 
tradition  as  inferior  to  Michael ;  and,  though  both  were  con- 
nected with  Israel,  Gabriel  was  represented  as  chiefly  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  Michael  of  mercy ;  while,  thirdly,  Gabriel  was  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  left,  and  not  (as  in  the  Evangelic  narrative) 
on  the  right,  side  of  the  throne  of  glory.  Small  as  these  divergences 
may  seem,  they  are  all  important,  when  derivation  of  one  set  of 
opinions  from  another  is  in  question.  Finally,  as  regarded  the 
coming  of  Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  he  was  to  appear  peraonaUyy  and 
not  merely  *  in  spirit  and  power.*  In  fact,  tradition  represents  his 
ministry  and  appearances  as  almost  continuous — not  only  imme- 
diately before  the  coming  of  Messiah,  but  at  all  times.  Kabbinic 
writings  introduce  him  on  the  scene,  not  only  frequently,  but  on  the 
most  incongruous  occasions,  and  for  the  most  divers  purposes.  In 
this  sense  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  always  liveth.*  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  is  blamed,  as  for  the  closing  words  of  his  prayer  for  the  turn- 
ing of  the  hearts  of  the  people,®  and  even  his  sacrifice  on  Carmel  could 
only  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  necessity.'  But  his  great  activity 
as  precursor  of  the  Messiah  is  to  resolve  doubts  of  all  kinds ;  to 
reintroduce  those  who  had  been  violently  and  improperly  extruded 


*  Two  other  Angels  are  mentioned,  but      angels  are  fully  given  in  Appendix  Xm. : 
not  named,  in  Dan.  x.  13,  20.  '  Jewish  Angelology  and  Demonology.* 

s  The  Jewish  ideas  and  teaching  about 
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am  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  vice  versa ;  to  make  peace ;  while,     chap, 
sally,  he  would   be  the  inBtniment  of  raising  the  dead.* '      But        ni 
owhere  is  he  prominently  designated  as  intended  '  to  make  ready  .^^Tu    ' 
jr  tbe  Lord  a  people  prepared.'*  S!^.^"" 

Thus,  from  whatever  source  the  narrative  may  be  supposed  to  Jfs?"' 
[lave  been  derived,  its  details  certainly  differ,  in  almost  all  particulars, 
torn  the   theolt^cal  notions  current  at  the  time.     And  the  more 
Zacharias  meditated  on  this  in  the  long  solitude  of  his   enforced 
nlence,  the  more  fully  must  new  spiritual  thoughts  have  come  to  him. 
As  for  Elisabeth,  those  tender  feelings  of  woman,  which  ever  shrink 
from  the  disclosure  of  the  dearest  secret  of  motherhood,   were  in- 
tensely deepened  and  sanctified  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
passed.     Little  as  she  might  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
fotare,  it  must  have  been  to  her,  as  if  she  also  now  stood  in  the  Holy 
?l>ce,  gazing  towards  the  Veil  which  concealed  the  innermost  Pre- 
tence.    Meantime    she   was  content  with,  nay,  felt   the   need   of, 
ibidnte  retirement  from  other  fellowship  than  that  of  God  and  her 
vni  heart.    Like  her  husband,  she  too  would  be  silent  and  alone — 
tiU  mother  voice  called  her  forth.   l^Tiatever  the  future  might  bring, 
efficient  for  the  present,  that  thus  the  Lord  had  done  to  her,  in  days 
in  whieh  Ue  looked  down  to  remove  her  reproach  among  men.     The 
RDtoval  of  that  burden,  its  manner,  its  meaning,  its  end,  were  all 
fnm  Qod,  and  with  God  ;  and  it  was  fitting  to  be  quite  alone  and 
dent,  till  God's  voice  would  again  wake  the  echoes  within.    And  so 
,    fire  months  passed  in  absolute  retirement. 
i 

'  AH  the  Bflbbinical  traditions  abont  great  repentance  till  Elijah— his  memory 
'B^tatbe  Foremiiner  of  the  Mesraah'  for  blexsiiig  t— come,  as  it  is  said,  HaJ. 
■KsUatcd  in  Appendix  VIII.  iv.  6,'  &c.    From  this  isolated  and  enig- 

'  I  Aonld,  however,  remark,  that  that  matic  eentence,  I'rofeasor  DeHttteKt  im- 
^rariooi  chapter  on  Repentance,  in  tbe  plied  inference  (ZeitBcbr.  ftir  Lather. 
"*""   "■  '      ■"'     ■  ■"       ""     '     1876,    p.     698)    seems    far    too 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ANNUNCIATION  OF  JESUS   THE   MESSIAH,    AND   THE   BIRTH 

OF   HIS   FORERUNNER. 

(St.  Matt.  i. ;  St.  Luke  i.  26-80.) 

BOOK      From  the  Temple  to  Nazareth !     It  seems  indeed  most  fitting,  that 
II        the  Evangelic  story  should  have  taken  its  beginning  within  the  Sanc- 
'         tuary,  and  at  the  time  of  sacrifice.     Despite  its  outward  veneration 
for  them,  the  Temple,  its  services,  and  specially  its  sacrifices,  were, 
by  an  inward  logical  necessity,  fast  becoming  a  superfluity  for  Bab- 
binism.      But   the   new   development,   passing   over   the   intruded 
elements,  which  were,  after  all,  of  rationalistic  origin,  connected  its 
beginning  directly  with  the  Old  Testament  dispensation — its  sacri- 
fices,  priesthood,  and  promises.     In  the  Sanctuary,  in  connection 
with  sacrifice,  and  through  the  priesthood — such  was  significantly  the 
beginning  of   the  era  of  fulfilment.     And  so   the  great   religious 
reformation  of  Israel  under  Samuel  had  also  begun  in  the  Tabernacle, 
which  so  long  had  been  in  the  background.     But  if,  even  in  this 
Temple-beginning,  and  in  the  communication  to,  and  selection  of 
an  *  idiot '  priest,  there  was  marked  divergence  from  the  Rabbinic 
ideal,  that  difference  widens  into  the  sharpest  contrast,  as  we  pas* 
from  the  Forerunner  to  the  Messiah,  from  the  Temple  to  Galile^r 
from  the  *  idiot'  priest  to  the  humble,  unlettered  family  of  NazaretH- 
It  is  necessary  here  to  recall  our  general  impression  of  Rabbinisct^  • 
its  conception  of  God,'  and  of  the  highest  good  and  ultimate  obj^^^ 
of  all  things,  as  concentrated  in  learned  study,  pursued  in  Academi^^  * 
and  then  to  think  of  the  unmitigated  contempt  with  which  they  w^^^ 
wont  to  speak  of  Galilee,  and  of  the  Galileans,  whose  very  patois  t*'^^ 
an  offence  ;  of  the  utter  abhorrence  with  which  they  regcarded  the  ti*^' 

»  Terrible  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  cer-  in  its  darinpr,  and  speaks  of  the  Almi^^S^ 

tainly  the  teaching  of   Rabbinism,  that  as  arrayed  in  a  white  dress,  or  as  occuRr^ 

(}od  occupied  so  many  hours  every  day  inj?  Himself  by  day  with  the  study  of  *^ 

in  the  study  of  the  Law.     Comp.  Targ.  Hibl(»,  and  by  ni^ht  with  that  of  the  ^^ 

Ps.- Jonathan  on  Deut.  xzzii.  4,  and  Abod.  tractates  of  the  Mishnah.   Comp.  also  t »  * 

8.   3  b.     Nay,  Rabbinism  goes  farther  Targum  on  Cant.  v.  10. 
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ett^red  country-people,  in  order  to  realise,  how  such  an  household  as 
,ba.t.  of  Joseph  and  Mary  would  be  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  Israel. 
\  messianic  announcement,  not  the  result  of  learned  investigation, 
ELud    unconnected  with  the  Academies,  but  in  the  Sanctuary,  to  an 
'  idiot '  priest ;  an  Elijah  unable  to  antie  the  intellectual  or  eccle- 
nasiical  knots,  of  whose  mission,  indeed,  this  formed  no  part  at  all ; 
and    a  Messiah,  the  offspring  of  a  Virgin  in  Galilee  betrothed  to  u 
bnmble  workman — assuredly,  such   a  picture  of  the   fiilfilment  of 
lErael's  hope   could  never  have   been   conceived   by  contemporary 
Judaism.     There  was  in  such  a  Messiah  absolutely  nothing — past, 
present,  or  possible ;  intellectually,  religiously,  or  even  nationally — 
to  attract,  but  all  to  repel.     And  so  we  can,  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
liistory,  understand  the  infinite  contrast  which  it  embodied — with 
lU  the  difficulties  to  its  reception,  even  to  those  who  became  disci- 
ples, as  in  almost  every  step  of  its  progress  they  were,  with  ever 
tesh  Biuprise,  recalled  from  all  that  they  had  formerly  thought,  to 
tlot  which  was  so  entirely  new  and  strange. 

And  yet,  just  as  Zacharias  may  be  designated  the  representative 
<f  the  good  and  the  true  in  the  priesthood  at  that  time,  so  the  fiimily 
rf  Sazareth  as  a  typical  Israelitish  household.  We  feel,  that  the 
•rantiness  of  particulars  here  supplied  by  the  Gospels,  was  intended 
•"prevent  the  human  interest  from  overshadowing  the  grand  central 
ftct,  to  which  alone  attention  was  to  be  directed.  For,  the  design  of 
we  G<wpels  was  manifestly  not  to  furnish  a  biography  of  Jesus  the 
"esriah,"  but,  in  organic  connection  With  the  Old  Testament,  to 
Wl  the  history  of  the  long  promised  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
«(  God  upon  earth.  Yet  what  scanty  details  we  possess  of  the 
Holy  Family '  and  its  surroundings  may  here  find  a  place. 

The  highlands  which  form  the  central  portion  of  Palestine  are 
wien  by  the  wide,  rich  plain  of  Jezreel,  which  severs  Galilee 
^  the  rest  of  the  land.  This  was  always  the  great  battlefield 
"<  Iirael.  Appropriately,  it  is  shut  in  as  between  mountain-walls. 
TW  along  the  north  of  the  plain  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Ww  Galilee,  cleft  about  the  middle  by  a  valley  that  widens,  till, 
«Mr  an  hour's  journey,  we  stand  within  an  enclosure  which  seems 
'mast  one  of  Nature's  own  sanctuaries.  As  in  an  amphitheatre, 
Wteen  hill-tops  rise  around.  That  to  the  west  is  the  highest — about 
^  feet.     Chi  its   lower  slopes  nestles  a   little   town,  its   narrow 

'  The  object  which  tbe  EvangelislB  had  tainx  no  bio|;rapIij.  The  twofold  object 
k  ri««  w>a  ceifadnly  not  that  of  bin-  of  their  narratives  is  indicated  h)'  St.  Luko 
Pqihr,  ereiiM  the  Old  Teslament  con-      L4,aEdb}-  St.  John  zx.  31. 

F(H.  1.  L 
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BOOK      streets  ranged  like  terraces.     This  is  Nazareth,  probably  the  ancient 
II         Sarid   (or  En-Sarid),  which,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  marked  the 
•  jodi.'xix.     northern  boundary  of  Zebulun.'  * 

Climbing  this  steep  hill,  fragrant  with  aromatic  plants,  and  bright 
with  rich-coloured  flowers,  a  view  almost  unsurpassed  opens  before 
us.     For,  the  Cralilee  of  the  time  of  Jesus  was  not  only  of  the  richest 
fertility,  cidtivated  to  the  utmost,  and  thickly  covered  with  populous 
towns  and  villages,  but  the  centre  of  every  known  industry,  and  the 
busy  road  of  the  world's  commerce.     Northward  the  eye  would  sweep 
over  a  rich  plain  ;  rest  here  and  there  on  white  towns,  glittering  in 
the  sunlight ;  then  quickly  travel  over  the  romantic  hills  and  glens 
which  form  the  scene  of  Solomon's  Song,  till,  passing  beyond  &ifed 
(the  Zephath  of  the  Eabbis — the  *  city  set  on  an  hill '),  the  view  is 
bounded  by  that  giant  of  the  far-off  momitain-chain,  snow-tipped 
Hermon.     Westward  stretched  a  like  scene  of  beauty  and  wealth — a 
land  not  lonely,  but  wedded ;  not  desolate,  but  teeming  with  life ; 
while,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  lay  purjjle  Carmel ;  beyond  it  a 
fringe  of  silver  sand,  and  then  the  dazzling  sheen  of,  the  Great  Sea, 
In  the  farthest  distance,  white  sails,  like  wings  outspread  towards  tJie 
ends  of  the  world  ;  nearer,  busy  ports ;  then,  centres  of  industry ;  and 
close  by,  travelled  roads,  all  bright  in  the  pure  Eastern  air,  and  rich 
glow  of  the  sun.     But  if  you  turned  eastwards,  the  eye  would  soon 
be  arrested  by  the  wooded  height  of  Tabor,  yet  not  before  attention 
had  been  riveted  by  the  long,  narrow  string  of  fantastic  caravans, 
and  curiosity  roused  by  the  motley  figures,  of  all  nationalities  and  in 
all  costumes,  busy  binding  the  East  to  the  West  by  that  line  of 
commerce  that  j)assed  along  the  route  winding  around  Tabor.     And 
when,  weary  with  the  gaze,  you  looked  once  more  down  on  little 
Nazareth  nestling  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  the  eye  would  rest 
on  a  scene  of  tranquil,  homely  beauty.     Just  outside  the  town,  in 
the  north-west,  bubbled   the  spring  or  well,  the  trysting-spot  of 
townspeople,  and   welcome   resting-place  of  travellers.     Beyond  it 
stretched  lines  of  houses,  each  with  its  flat  roof  standing  out  dis- 
tinctly against  the  clear  sky ;   watered,  terraced  gardens,  gnarled 
wide-spreading  fig-trees,  graceful  feathery  palms,  scented  oranges, 

>   The  name   Nazareth  may  best   be  centre,  is  based  upon  an  ancient  Midiaah, 

regarded    as   the    equivalent    of    niV3»  now  lost    (comp.  Neubawr,  G6ogr.  da 

•  watch  '  or  *  watcheress.'    Tde  name  does  Talmud,  p.  117,  note  5).    It  is,  howerer, 

not  occur  in  the  Talmud,  nor  in  those  possible,  as  M.  Netihauer  suggesto  (o. «, 

Midrashim  which  have  been  preserved.  F- ISH),  note  5),  that  the  name  n^nVJ  in 

Hut  the  elcgj'  of  Kleazar  ha  Kallir—  Midr.  on  Eccl.  u.  8  should  read  nr»V>  «^ 

written  before  the  close  of  the  Talmud—  refers  to  Nazareth, 
in  whicl^  Nazareth  is  mentioned  as  a  priest- 


NAZ.VKETH  AS  THE  PLACE  OF  JESUS'  Ul'BRlNGING. 

aM^vstj  olive-trees,  thick  hedges,  rich  pasture-land,  then  the  bound- 
i-x-M£  hills  to  the  Bonth ;  and  beyond,  the  seemingly  unbounded 
e^  i^Eipanse  of  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon ! 

And  yet,  withdrawn  from  the  world  as,  in  its  enclosure  of  moun- 
t^ft-Sas,  Nazareth  might  seem,  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  a  lonely 
village,  which  only  faint  echoes  reached  of  what  roused  the  land 
l»^jond.  With  reverence  be  it  said :  such  a  place  might  have  suited 
tl:k.«  training  of  the  contemplative  hermit,  not  the  upbringing  of  Him 
li^Tiose  sympathies  were  to  be  with  every  clime  and  race.  Nor  would 
su»jc3h  an  abode  have  fumished  what  (with  all  due  acknowledgment  of 
tile  sapematural)  we  mark  as  a  constant,  because  a  rationally  neces- 
ti^xj,  element  in  Scripture  history :  that  of  inward  preparedness,  in 
v-liich  the  higher  and  the  Divine  afterwards  find  their  ready  points  of 
ooxitact. 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  Nazareth.     The  two  great  interests  which 

BtLXiied  the  land,  the  two  great  factors  in  the  religious  future  of 

laanel,  constantly  met  in  the  retirement  of  Nazareth.     The  great 

c&rtnn-route  which  led  &om  Acco  on  the  sea  to  Damascus  divided 

a-t    its  commencement  into  three  roads ;  the  most  northern  passing 

tbrongh   Csesarea   Philippi ;   the   Upper  Galilean ;   and  the  Lower 

tlalilean.     The  latter,  the  ancient  Via  MaHs,  led  through  Nazareth, 

»nd  thence  either  by  Cana,  or  else  along  the  northern  shoulder  of 

Mount  Tabor,  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret — each  of  these  roads  soon 

miitiiig  with  the  Upper  Galilean.'     Hence,  although  the  stream  of 

^^OQunerce  between  Acco  and  the  East  was  divided  into  three  channels, 

yet,  u  one  of  these  passed  through  Nazareth,  the  quiet  little  town 

*u  not  a  stagnant  pool  of  rustic  seclusion.     Men  of  all  nations,  busy 

^th  another  life  than  that  of  Israel,  would  appear  in  the  streets  of 

^tareth;  and  through  them  thoughts,  associations,  and  hopes  con- 

"Wed  with  the  great  outside  world  be  stirred.     But,  on  the  other 

Unii,  Nazareth  was  also  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Jewish  Temple- 

lifc.   It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  priesthood  was  divided 

""to  twenty-four  '  courses,'  which,  in  turn,  ministered  in  the  Temple. 

'^  pneets  of  the  '  course '  which  was  to  be  on  duty  always  gathered 

n>  certain  towns,  whence  they  went  up  in  comi>any  to  Jerusalem, 

"'lile  those  of  their  number  who  were  unable  to  go  spent  the  week 

ui  fajting  and   prayer.     Now  Nazareth   was  one  of  those  priest- 

^""ttti,'  and  although  it  may  well  have  been,  that  comparatively  few 

V^Mim.   the    detuled   description  of  '  Comp.  Xeabauer,  n.  s.  p.  190.     See  a 

**K«di,««idU»refereiioe9inHiTa^'»      detailed  account  in  'Stetchea  o£  Jewish 
■•^SiXTkL  w)k  XT.  pp.  180.  1«1.  Social  Life.*  ta.  p.  36. 
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in  distant  Cralilee  conformed  to  the  priestly  regulations — some  mn^ 
have  assembled   there  in  preparation  for  the  sacred  functions,  cfC 
appeared  in  its  Synagogue.     Even  the  fact,  so  well  known  to  all,  o* 
this  living  connection  between  Nazareth  and  the  Temple,  must  hav 
wakened  peculiar  feelings.     Thus,  to  take  the  wider  view,  a  doubl( 
symbolic  significance  attached  to  Nazareth,  since  through  it 
alike  those  who  carried  on  the  trafl&c  of  the  world,  and  those  w 
ministered  in  the  Temple.^ 

We  may  take  it,  that  the  people  of  Nazareth  were  like  those  o 
other  little  to^vns  similarly  circumstanced:^  with  all  the  peculiariti< 
of   the   impulsive,    straight-spoken,    hot-blooded,  brave,   inteiuel; 
national  Galileans ;  ^  with  the  deeper  feelings  and  almost  instinctiv< 
habits  of  thought  and  life,  which  were  the  outcome  of  long  centuiii 
of  Old  Testament  training;   but  also  with  the  petty  interests  am 
jealousies  of  such  places,  and  with  all  the  ceremonialism  and  punc- 
tilious self-assertion  of  Orientals.     The  cast  of  Judaism  prevalent 
in  Nazareth  would,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  in  Galilee  generally 
We  know,  that  there  were  marked  divergences  from  the 
in  that  stronghold  of  Rabbinism,^  Judaea — vindicating  greater  sim 
plicity   and    freedom    from   the   constant   intrusion   of    traditioi 
ordinances.     The  home-life  would  be  all  the  purer,  that  the  veil  o 
wedded  life  was  not  so  coarsely  lifted  as  in  Judaea,  nor  its  sa 
secrecy  interfered  with  by  an  Argus-eyed  legislation.*     The  purity 
betrothal  in  (falilee  was  less  likely  to  be  sullied,*  and  weddings 
more   simple   than   in  Judaea,  without  the  dubious   institution  oi 
groomsmen,**  ^  or  '  friends  of  the  bridegroom,'  ®  whose  office  must  n 
unfrequently  have  degenerated  into  utter  coarseness.     The  bride 
chosen,  not  as  in  Judaea,  where  money  was  too  often  the  motive,  bu 
as  in  Jerusalem,  with  chief  regard  to  '  a  fair  degree ; '  and 
were  (as  in  Jerusalem)  more  tenderly  cared  for,  as  we  gather  eve 
from  the  fact,  that  they  had  a  life-right  of  residence  in  their 
band's  house.** 


*  It  is  stranpre,  that  these  two  circum- 
stances have  not  been  noticed.  Knvi 
(Jeau  von  Nazara  i.  2,  pp.  322,  323)  only 
cursorily  refers  to  the  great  road  which 
passed  through  Nazareth. 

*  The  inference,  that  the  expression  of 
Nathanacl  (St.  John  i.  46)  implies  a  lower 
state  of  the  people  of  Nazareth,  is  un- 
founded. Even  AWw  points  out,  that  it 
only  marks  disbelief  that  the  Messiah 
would  come  from  such  a  place. 

*  Our  description  of   them  is  derived 


from  noticcs'^by  JotepJtus  (such  as 
iii.  3,   2),  and  many  passages   in   the 
Talmud. 

*  These  differences  are  marked  in  Pfes. 
iv.  5 ;  Cheth.  iv.  12 ;  Ned.  u.  4 ;  ChoL 
62  a  ;  Baba  K.  80  a ;  Cheth.  12  a. 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
what  we  have  only  ventured  to  hint,  is 
referred  to  the  Mishnic  tractate  Niddak 

*  Comp.  'Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life/  &c.,  pp.  162  &c. 
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Such  a  home  was  that  to  which  Joseph  web  about  to  bring  the     chap. 
maiden,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed.     Whatever  view  may  be        iv 
takes  of  the  ^nealogies  in  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  ilatthew   "      '      ' 
and  St.  Luke — whether  they  be  regarded  as  those  of  Joseph  and  of 
Mary,'  or,  which  seems  the  more  likely,*  as  those  of  Joseph  only, 
marking  his  oatnial  and  his  legal  descent'  &om   David,  or  vice 
versa  ' — there  can  be  no  question,  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary  were  of 
the  royal  lineage  of  David,*     Most  probably  the  two  were  nearly 
related,^  while  Mary  could  also  claim  kinship  with  the  priesthood, 
being,  no  doubt  on  her  mother's  side,  a '  blood-relative '  of  Elisabeth, 
the   priest-wife  of  Zacharias.'^     Even   this  seems  to  imply,  that  •Bt.Lotet. 
Mary's  family  must  shortly  before  have  held  higher  rank,  for  only  *' 
with  such  did  custom  sanction  any  alliance  on  the  ]>art  of  priests." 
But  at  the  time  of  their  betrothal,  alike  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
extremely  poor,  as  appears — not  indeed  from  his  being  a  carpenter, 
since  a  trade  was  regarded  as  almost  a  religious  duty — but  from  the 
offering  at  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,''     Accordingly,  "SLmimiL 
their   betrothal   must  have  been  of  the  simplest,  and  the   dowry  ** 
settled  the  smallest  possible.'     Whichever  of  the  two  modes  of  be- 
trothal "*  may  have  been  adopted :  in  the  presence  of  witnesses — either 
by  solemn  word  of  mouth,  in  due  prescribed  formality,  with  the 
added  pledge  of  a  piece  of  money,  however  small,  or  of  money's 
worth  for  use ;  or  else  by  writing  (the  so-called  Skitre  Emsin) — 
there  would  be  no  sumptuous  feast  to  follow;  and  the  ceremony 
would  conclude  with  some  such  benediction  as  that  afterwards  in 


'  The  bwt  defence  of  this  view  is  that 
bj  H^teltr,  Beitr.  znr  Wurdig.d.  Bvaag. 
n>.  133  lui.  It  is  alto  virtiuOlj  adopted 
bj  WHu  (Lebcn  Jesn,  vol.  i.  1883). 

■  This  Mew  is  adopted  ahuost  unam- 
moDSlj  by  modem  writers. 

■  This  view  is  defended  with  muchsUIl 
b;  Mr.  IfcClellan  in  his  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  pp.  409-42S. 

•  So  Orotioj,  Bishop  Ixird  Arthur 
Hervej,  and  after  him  most  modem 
Enghsh  writers. 

*  The  Davidic  descent  of  the  Vi^n- 
Uotber — which  is  qaestioned  bf  some 
even  among  oithodoiint«rpret«rs — seems 
implied  in  the  Oospel  (St.  Lnke  i.  27,  32. 
69 ;  ii.  4),  and  an  almost  tieoeaa?y  in- 
ferencc  from  soch  passages  as  Rom.  i.  3  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  8  ;  Hebr.  vii.  14.  The  Davidic 
descent  of  Jesns  is  not  only  admitted, 
but  elaborately  proved — on  porely  ration- 
alistic gronnda— b;  JMn  (a.  a.  pp.  327- 
329). 


*  This  ii  the  general  view  of  antiqaiCy. 
'  Reference  to  this  union  of  Levi  and 

Jndah  in  the  Messiah  is  made  in  the  Test, 
xii.  Patriarch.,  Test,  Bimeonis  vii.  (apud 
2fbbr.  Cod.  I'spudepigr.  vol.  ii.  p.  M2). 
Cariously,  the  great  Hillel  was  also  said 
by  some  to  have  descended,  throogh  hia 
father  and  mother,  from  the  tribes  of 
Jodah  and  Levi— all,  howuvor,  asserting 
his  Davidic  origin  (comp.  Jer.  Taan.  iv,  2  ; 
Ber.  B.  98  and  33). 

'  Comp.  Afaimattidei,  Yad  baChas.  HiL 
Sanh.  ii.  The  inference  would,  of  course, 
be  the  same,  whether  we  suppose  Mary's 
mother  to  have  been  the  sister-in-law,  or 
the  sister,  of  Elimbeth's  father, 

*  Comp.  '  sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
l,ite  in  the  Days  of  Christ,'  pp.  143-149. 
Also  the  article  on  '  Uarriage '  in  CatteU'i 
Bible-Educator,  vol,  iv.  pp.  267-270. 

'•  There  was  a  third  mode,  by  cohabita- 
tion :  but  this  wa-s  highly  disapproved  of, 
even  by  the  Babbis. 
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use :  *  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  World,  Who 
hath  sanctified  us  by  His  Commandments,  and  enjoined  us  about 
incest,  and  forbidden  the  betrothed,  but  allowed  us  those  wedded  by 
Chuppah  (the  maniage-baldachino)  and  betrothal.      Blessed  art 
Thou,  Who  sanctifiest  Israel  by  Chuppah  and  betrothal  * — ^the  whole 
being  perhaps  concluded  by  a  benediction  over  the  statutory  cup  of 
wine,  which   was  tasted   in   turn  by  the  betrothed.     From  that 
moment  Mary  was  the  betrothed  wife  of  Joseph ;  their  relationship' 
as  sacred,  as  if  they  had  already  been  wedded.     Any  breach  of  it 
would  be  treated  as  adultery;    nor  could  the  bond  be  dissolved 
except,  as  after  marriage,  by  regular  divorce.     Yet  months  might 
intervene  between  the  betrothal  and  marriage.' 

Five  months  of  Elisabeth's  sacred  retirement  had  passed,  when 
a  strange  messenger  brought  its  first  tidings  to  her  kinswoman  tcl 
far-off  Galilee.     It  was  not  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Temple, 
between  the  golden  altar  of  incense  and  the  seven-branched  candl< 
stick,  that  the  Angel  Gtibriel  now  appeared,  but  in  the  privacy  of 
humble  home  at  Nazareth.     The  greatest  honour  bestowed  on  mi 
was  to  come  amidst  circumstances  of  deepest  human  lowliness,  as  i 
the  more  clearly  to  mark  the  exclusively  Divine  character  of  wha 
was  to  happen.     And,  although  the  awe  of  the  Supernatural  mus 
imconsciously  have  fallen  upon  her,  it  was  not  so  much  the  sudd 
appearance  of  the  mysterious  stranger  in  her  retirement  that  startl 
the  maiden,  as  the  words  of  his  greeting,  implying  unthought  bless 
ing.     The  *  Peace  to  thee '  ^  was,  indeed,  the  well-known  salutatio: 
while  the  words  *  The  Lord  is  with  thee '  might  waken  the  remem 
brance  of  the  Angelic  call  to  great  deliverance  in  the  past.'     Bu 
this  designation  of  *  highly  favoured ' '  came  ui)on  her  with  bewilde 
ing  surprise,  perhaps  not  so  much  firom  its  contrast  to  the  humble — "^ 
ness  of  her  estate,  as  from  the  self-unconscious  humility  of  her  heart 
And  it  was  intended  so,  for  of  all  feelings  these  would  now  mo 
become  her.     Accordingly,  it  is  this  story  of  special  *  favour,'  o: 
^race,  which  the  Angel  traces  in  rapid  outline,  from  the  conception  o: 

Hebrew  QiT^,  and  for  the  correctness^^ 
of  it  refer  the  reader  to  Grimm^s  remarki^ 
on  1  Mace.  x.  18  (Exoget.  Handb.  sa  d. 
Apokryph.  3"*  Lief.  p.  149). 

*  Bengel  aptly  remarks,  •  Non  nt  mater 
gratiai,  sed  ut  filia  gxatise.*  Even  Jeremy 
Taylor's  remarks  (Life  of  Christ-,  ed. 
Pickering,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  wonld  here  require 
modification.  Following  the  best  critical 
authorities,  I  omit  the  words,  *  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women.' 


'  The  assertion  of  Professor  Wuti$chf 
(Neue  Beitr.  zur  Krlaiit<?r.  d.  Evang.  p.  7) 
tliat  the  practice  <.»f  betrothal  wa.s  contined 
exclusively,  or  almost  .so,  to  Judasa,  is 
(juite  ungroundcjfl.  The  pa.«»sagos  to  which 
he  refers  (Chothub.  i.  5 — not  3 — and 
especially  Choth.  12  a)  are  irrelevant. 
Cheth.  12  a  marks  the  simpler  and  purer 
customs  of  Galilee,  but  does  not  refer  to 
betrothals. 

*  I  render   the    Greek  x^*P*    ^Y   *^® 
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tli<'  Virgin-Mother  to  the  distinctive.  Divinely-given  Name,  ^yml)olie 
of  the  meaning  of  His  coming;  His  absolute  greatness ;  His  iicknow- 
ledgment  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  the  fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  great    ""     ' 
Davidic  hope,  with  its  never-ceasing  royalty,*  and  its  never-ending, 
boundless  Kingdom.^ 

In  all  this,  however  marvellous,  there  could  be  nothing  strange 
to  those  who  cherished  in  their  hearts  Israel's  great  hope,  not  merely 
as  an  article  of  abstract  belief,  but  as  matter  of  certain  fact — least 
of  all  to  the  maiden  of  the  lineage  of  David,  betrothed  to  him  of  the 
houfle  and  lineage  of  David.     So  long  as  the  hand  of  prophetic  bless- 
ing rested  on  the  house  of  David,  and  before  its  finger  had  pointed 
to  the  individual  who  *  found  favour '  in  the  highest  sense,  the  con- 
sciousness of  possibilities,  which  scarce  dared  shape  themselves  into 
definite  thoughts,  must  at  times  have  stirred  nameless  feeKngs — 
perhaps  the  more  often  in  circumstances  of  outward  depression  and 
humility,  such  as  those  of  the  *  Holy  Family.'     Nor  was  there  any- 
thing strange  even  in  the  naming  of  the  yet  unconceived  Child.     It 
sounds  like  a  saying  current  among  the  people  of  old,  this  of  the 
£abbis,*  concerning  the  six  whose  names  were  given  before  their  Tirude 
Inrth :  Isaac,  Ishmael,  Moses,  Solomon,  Josiah,  and  Hhe  Name  of  utthebe^ 
'the  Messiah,  Whom  may  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  bring 
<liiickly,  in  our  days ! ' '     But  as  for  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  name 
Jesus^^  which,  like  an  unopened   bud,  enclosed  the  flower  of  His  "st.M»tt.  l 
Session,  that  was  mercifully  yet  the  unthought-of  secret  of  that 
Qword,  which  should  pierce  the  soul  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  which 
^nly  His  future  history  would  lay  open  to  her  and  to  others. 

Thus,  on  the  supposition  of  the  readiness  of  her  believing  heart, 
<^nd  her  entire  self-unconsciousness,  it  would  have  been  only  the 
glorious  announcement  of  the  impending  event,  which  would  absorb 
lier  thinking — with  nothing  strange  about  it,  or  that  needed  further 


ginninfi( 


21 


"  We  here  refer,  aa  an  interesting  cor- 
^>oboration,  to  the  Targum  on  Ps.  xlv.  7 
^  6  in  our  A.V.).  But  this  interest  is  in- 
^•enselj  increased  when  we  read  it,  not  as 
^^1  our  editions  of  the  Taigum,  but  as 
^onnd  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  year  1208 
^^ven  by  Levy  in  his  Targum.  Wurterb. 
^^ol.  i.  p-  890  a).  Translating  it  from 
^liat  raiding,  the  Targum  thus  renders 
^^»IB.  xlv.  7,  'Thy  throne,  O  God,  in  the 
heaven '  (Levy  renders.  *  Thy  throne  from 
^otod  in  heaven,' but  in  either  case  it  refers 

the  throne  of  the  Messiah)  *i.s  forever 

ever '  (for  'world  without  end,*  %D^y 
X^l^hsO*  *  *  «5^re  of  righteousness  is  the 


sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom,  0  Thou  King 
Messiah  I ' 

*  In  l*irk6  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  the  same 
boundless  dominion  is  ascribed  to  Mes- 
siah the  King.  In  that  curious  passage 
dominion  is  ascribed  to  *  ten  kings,*  the 
first  being  God,  the  ninth  the  Messiah, 
and  the  tenth  again  God,  to  WTiom  the 
kingdom  would  be  delivered  in  the  end, 
according  to  Is.  xliv.  6 ;  Zechar.  xiv.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  with  the  result  descrilxxl 
in  Is.  lii.  9. 

•  Professor  Wunsche't  quotation  is  here 
again  inexact  (u.  s.  p.  414). 
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BOOK  light,  than  the  how  of  her  own  connection  with  it.*  And  the  words, 
II        which  she  spake,  were  not  of  trembling  doubt,  that  required  to  lean 

'      '  on  the  staff  of  a  '  sign,'  but  rather  those  of  inquiry,  for  the  further 

guidance  of  a  willing  self-surrender.  The  Angel  had  pointed  her 
opened  eyes  to  the  shining  path :  that  was  not  strange ;  only,  that 
She  should  walk  in  it,  seemed  so.  And  now  the  Angel  still  further 
unfolded  it  in  words  which,  however  little  she  may  have  understood 
their  full  meaning,  had  again  nothing  strange  about  them,  save  once 
more  that  she  should  be  thus  *  favoured ' ;  words  which,  even  to  her 
understanding,  must  have  carried  yet  further  thoughts  of  Divine 
favouvy  and  so  deepened  her  humility.  For,  the  idea  of  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  great  events  was  quite  familiar  to  Israel  at 
the  time,^  even  though  the  Individuation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
not  have  been  fully  apprehended.  Only,  that  they  expected  siich 
influences  to  rest  exclusively  upon  those  who  were  either  mighty,  or 

•  xodar.  38  a  rich,  or  wisc.*     And   of  this  twofold  manifestation  of  miraculous 

*  favour ' — that  she,  and  as  a  Virgin,  should  be  its  subject — Gabriel, 

*  the  might  of  God,'  gave  this  unasked  sign,  in  what  had  happened  to 
her  kinswoman  Elisabeth. 

The  sign  was  at  the  same  time  a  direction.  The  first,  but  also 
the  ever-deepening  desire  in  the  heart  of  Mary,  when  the  Angel  left 
her,  must  have  been  to  be  away  from  Nazareth,  and  for  the  relief  of 
opening  her  heart  to  a  woman,  in  all  things  like-minded,  who  perhaps 
might  speak  blessed  words  to  her.  And  to  such  an  one  the  Angel 
himself  seemed  to  have  directed  her.  It  is  only  what  we  would  have 
expected,  that  '  with  haste '  she  should  have  resorted  to  her  kins- 
woman, without  loss  of  time,  and  before  she  would  speak  to  her 
betrothed  of  what  even  in  wedded  life  is  the  first  secret  whispered.' 

It  could  have  been  no  ordinary  welcome  that  would  greet  the 
Virgin-Mother,  on  entering  the  house  of  her  kinswoman.  Elisabeth 
must  have  learnt  from  her  husband  the  destiny  of  their  son,  and 
hence  the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah.     But  she  could  not  have 


>  Weis9  (Leben  Jesn,  1882,  vol.  i. y.  213) 
rightly  calls  attention  to  the  humility  of 
her  self-surrender,  when  she  willingly 
submitted  to  what  her  heart  would  feel 
hardest  to  bear — that  of  incurring  sus- 
picion of  her  purity  in  the  sight  of  all, 
but  especially  in  that  of  her  betrothed. 
The  whole  account,  as  we  gather  from 
St.  Luke  ii.  19,  51 ,  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  personal  recollections  of  the  Vir- 
gin-Mother. 

*  So  in  almost  innumerable   Rabbinic 


passages. 

*  Tliis  disposes  of  the  objection,  so  per- 
tinaciously urged,  of  inconsistency  with 
the  narrative  in  St.  Matt.  i.  19  &c.  It  w 
clear,  that  Mary  went  *  with  haste  *  to  her 
kinswoman,  and  that  any  communication 
to  Joseph  caidd  have  only  taken  place 
after  that,  and  after  the  Angelic  predic- 
tion was  in  all  it*  parts  confirmed  by  her 
visit  to  Elisabeth.  Jeremy  Taylor  (u.  8. 
p.  64)  has  already  arranged  the  narrative 
as  in  the  text. 


THE   SALUTATION    OF    EIJSABKTH    AXl)    IIVMX    OF    MARY. 
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laiowii   cither   ti'lten^  or  of  nrhour  He  ^volll(l   lie  i)orD.      \\'lLeii,  bv  a 
i^ig-ii  not  quite  strange  to  Jewish  expeetaney,'   she  recogDised  in  her 
near  kinswoman  the  Mother  of  her  Ijord,  her  salutation  was  that  of  a 
mother  to  a  mother — the  mother  of  the  'preparer'  to  the  mother  of 
Him  for  Whom  he  would  prepare.     To  be  more  precise :  the  words 
which,   filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  spake,  were  the  mother's 
utterance,  to  the  mother,  of  the  homage  which  her  unborn  babe 
•oflFered   to  his  Lord ;   while  the  answering  hymn  of  Mary  was  the 
oflfering  of  that  homage  unto  God.     It  was  the  antiphonal  morning- 
psalmody  of  the  Messianic  day  as  it  broke,  of  which  the  words  were 
still   all  of  the  old  dispensation,^  but  their  music  of  the  new ;  the 
keynote  being  that  of  *  fevour,'  *  grace,'  struck  by  the  Angel  in  his 
first  salutation :  '  favour '  to  the  Virgin ;  •  *  favour,'  eternal  *  favour  '  *  ist  stanza, 

w.  46-49 

to  all  His  humble  and  poor  ones;  ^  and  *  favour'  to  Israel,  stretching  b  oiidstanxa, 
in  golden  line  from  the  calHng  of  Abraham  to  the  glorious  future  ^^*  **^* 
tliat  now  opened.*^  Not  one  of  these  fundamental  ideas  but  lay 
strictly  within  the  range  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  yet  all  of  them 
now  lay  beyond  it,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  the  new  day. 
jVliracnlous  it  all  is,  and  professes  to  be ;  not  indeed  in  the  connec- 
tion of  these  events,  which  succeed  each  other  with  psychological 
trnthfiilness ;  nor  yet  in  their  language,  which  is  of  the  times  and 
the  circumstances;  but  in  the  xmderlying  facts.^  And  for  these 
tbere  can  be  no  other  evidence  than  the  Life,  the  Death,  and  the 
{(^snrrection  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  If  He  was  such,  and  if  He 
r^^illy  rose  from  the  dead,  then,  with  all  soberness  and  solemnity, 
gnoh  inception  of  His  appearance  seems  almost  a  logical  necessity. 
3ixt  of  this  whole  narrative  it  may  be  said,  that  such  inception  of 
tb^  Messianic  appearance,  such  announcement  of  it,  and  such  manner 
o£^  His  Coming,  could  never  have  been  invented  by  contemporary 
jY:&<3ai8m ;  indeed,  ran  directly  coimter  to  all  its  preconceptions.^ 


^  3rdstaxiaa, 
TV.  M,  66 


*  Aooordiiig  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
J^^  unborn  infants  in  their  mother's 
J'^^'^^ibs  responded  by  an  Amen  to  the 
'^7'^Krui  of  praise  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  is 
Pj^^xwed  to  be  indicated  by  the  words 
gl^^Hjn  T^j>DD  (P«-  l^cviii.  27;  see  also 
ir^  TargTun  on  that  verse).  Comp.  Cheth. 
twl  «nd  Sotah  30  h  (last  line)  and  31  a, 
J^^^ggh  the  coarse  legendary  explanation 
^^    ^  Ttocfanma  mais  the  poetic  beauty 

^^  whole. 

j^^The  poetic  grandeur    and   the   Old 

^^taunent  cast  of   the   Virgin's  hymn 

Y^^»p.  the  Song  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii. 

^^O),  need   scarcely    be   pointed   out. 


Perhaps  it  would  read  fullest  and  best 
by  trying  to  recall  what  must  have  been 
its  Hebrew  original. 

•  Weiss,  while  denying  the  historical 
accuracy  of  much  in  the  Gospel-narrative 
of  it,  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  fact  of 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus. 

^  Keim  elaborately  discusses  the  origin 
of  what  he  calls  the  legend  of  Christ's 
supernatural  conception.  He  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Jewuh' 
Christian  legend — as  if  a  JewUh  inven- 
tion of  such  a  *  legend '  were  not  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  possible  h>'potheses  I  But 
negative  criticism  is  at  least  bound  to 
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Three  months  had  passed  since  the  Virgin-Mother  entered  th^ 
home  of  her  kinswoman.     And  now  she  must  return  to  Nazareth  - 
Soon  Elisabeth's  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  would  gather  with  sym- 
pathetic joy  around  a  home  which,  as  they  thought,  had  experienced 
unexpected   mercy — little  thinking,  how  wide-reaching  its  conse- 
quences would  be.     But  the  Virgin-Mother  must  not  be  exposed  io 
the  publicity  of  such  meetings.     However  conscious  of  what  had  led 
to  her  condition,  it  must  have  been  as  the  first  sharp  pang  of  the 
sword  which  was  to  pierce  her  soul,  when  she  told   it  all  to  her 
betrothed.     For,  however  deep  his' trust  in  her  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  wife,  only  a  direct  Divine  communication  could  have  chased  all 
questioning  from  his  heart,  and  given  him  that  assurance,  which  was 
needful  in  the  futiu-e  history  of  the  Messiah.    Brief  as,  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  the  narrative  is,  we  can  read  in  the  *  thoughts '  of  Joseph 
the  anxious  contending  of  feelings,  the  scarcely  established,  and  yet 
delayed,  resolve  to  *  put  her  away,'  which  could  only  be  done  by 
regular  divorce ;  this  one  determination  only  standing  out  clearly, 
that,  if  it  must  be,  her  letter  of  divorce  shall  be  handed  to  her  pri- 
vately, only  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.     The  humble  Zaddik 
of  Nazareth  would  not  willingly  have  brought  the  blush  to  any  feoe, 
least  of  all  woulci  he  make  of  her  *  a  public  exhibition  of  shame.'  *    M 
was  a   relief,  that  he  could  legally  divorce  her  either  publicly  a 
privately,  whether  from  change  of  feeling,  or  because  he  had  fouD 
just  cause  for  it,  but  hesitated  to  make  it  known,  either  from  regaj 
for  his  own  character,  or  because  he  had  not  sufficient  legal  evidenc 
of  the  charge.     He  would  follow,  all  unconscious  of  it,  rather  f 
iheth.746;  trucr  manly  feeling   of  E.  Elieser,*  R.   Jochanan,  and   R.  Sei 
according  to  which  a  man  would  not  like  to  put  his  wife  to  sh; 
before  a  Court  of  Justice,  than  the  opposite  sentence  of  R.  Meir. 
The  assurance,  which  Joseph  could  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for. 
miraculously  conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream-vision.     All  would  nc 
clear;    even   the   terms   in  which  he  was  addressed  (*thou  8 


:!helth.97b 


furnish  some  historical  basis  for  the 
origination  of  such  an  unlikely  legend. 
Whence  was  the  idea  of  it  first  derived  ? 
How  did  it  find  such  ready  acceptance 
in  the  Church  ?  Weiss  has,  at  consider- 
able length,  and  very  fully,  shown  the 
impossibility  of  its  origin  either  in  Jewish 
or  heathen  legend. 

*  I  have  thus  paraphrased  the  verb 
itapaSfiyfuitri(w,  rendered  in  Heb.  vi.  6 
(A.  V.)  *pat  to  an  open  shame.'  Conip. 
also  LXX.  Num.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22 ; 


Ezek.  xx\iii.  17  (see  6Vwm,  Cla^ 
p.  383  b).  Canon  Farrar  adc 
reading  itiyfiaTlarat. 

^  For  example,  if  he  had  not 
w^itnes.-es,  or  if  their  testimony 
invalidated  by  any  of  those  ' 
in    favour    of    the    accused, 
traditionalism    had  not    a    fc 
as  indicate<l  in  the  text,  Jos 
have  privately  divorced  Marj' 
ojxin  to  doubt  on  what  groum 
acted. 


TIIE  ANGELIC  MESSAGE  TO   JOSEPH. 

David '),  eo  utterly  unusual  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  prepare 
him  for  the  Angel's  message.  The  naming  of  the  unborn  Messiah 
would  accord  with  popular  notions ; '  the  symbolism  of  such  a  name 
was  deeply  rooted  in  Jewish  belief;'  while  the  explanation  of 
Jehoahua  or  Jeskua  (Jeaus),  as  He  Who  would  save  His  people  (pri- 
marily, as  he  would  understand  it,  Israel)  from  their  sins,  described 
at  least  one  generally  expected  aspect  of  His  Mission,'  although 
Joseph  may  not  have  known  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  the 
rest.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  without  deeper  meaning  and  insight 
into  his  character,  that  the  Angel  laid  stress  on  this  very  element  in 
his  communication  to  Joseph,  and  not  to  Mary. 

The  fiict  that  such  an  announcement  came  to  him  in  a  dreoTii, 
would  dispose  Joseph  all  the  more  readily  to  receive  it.  'A  good 
dream '  was  one  of  the  three  things  *  popularly  regarded  as  marks  of 
fiod's  favour ;  and  so  general  was  the  belief  in  their  significance,  as  to 
have  passed  info  this  popular  saying  :  '  If  any  one  sleeps  seven  days 
without  dreaming  (or  rather,  remembering  his  dream  for  interpreta- 
tion), call  him  wicked'  (as  being  unreniembered  of  God'*).  Thus  ■ 
Divinely  set  at  rest,  Joseph  could  no  longer  hesitate.     The  h 

'  See  a  former  rotfl. 

'  ThoB  we  ruati  in  (^Shocher  Tw)  the 
Uidiash  on  Prov.  xix.  3]  (closing  part ; 
ed.  Lembeig.  p.  16  b)  of  eiglil  nainea 
giTcn  to  the  Uessiab.  liz.  Jtiiaon  {)'». 
Iziii.  IT, 'His  nnmc  tOiall  sprout  [bear 
^niDtti]  before  the  Son ; '  comp,  also 
HAf  de  R.  El.  c.  2);  Jehm-ah;  Out 
ItifkUmimet*;  Zemaeh  (the  Branch, 
Zedi.  iii.  8);  Menaekem  (the  Comforter, 
U.  U.  3);  David  (Ph.  iviii.  60);  Shiloh 
(Gen.  xliz.  10)i£;»aA(Ma1.  iv.  6).  Tlie 
UemuJi  is  also  ca'le<l  Anani  (He  that 
Mmeth  in  the  clouds,  Dan.  rii.  13  ;  seo 
Tanch.  Par.ToIedoth  M):  CAamnaA,  irith 
nfemoce  to  Jcr.  ni.  13;  tht  Lrprmi*, 
with  Inference  to  Is.  liii,  i  (Kanh.  98  J). 
It  [a  s  corfoax  inst&nce  of  the  Jewish 
node  of  explainlnif  a  meaning  by  ^r- 
ftatria,  or  numerical  calcalation,  that 
they  prore  Zrmaeh  (Branch)  and  ilma- 
themt  (Comforter)  to  be  the  same,  becauMi 
the  nnmerical  oqnivalenta  of  the  one 
»onl  are  equal  In  those  of  the  olber: 
0=*0,  3-60,  n  =  S.  D-iO.  =188:  ^  - 

»o,r)  =  *o,  n-s,  -138. 

'pTOfei«iorIlKBTO4e(ErIauter,d.EvanK. 
p.  10)  propoaes  to  strike  out  the  woids 
'from  their  Bins'  as  an  un-JewLih  inler- 
(lolatioD.  In  answer,  it  would  suffice  to 
point  him  to  the  pamaires  on  this  vcry 
mtject  which  he  bSH  collate'l  in  n  pre- 


vious work  :  Die  Irftidcn  des  Messiaa,  pp. 
63-108.  To  these  I  «ill  only  add  a  com- 
ment in  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  14  (ert. 
Warshau,  p.  II  a  and  A),  where  the  re- 
ference vi  undoubtedly  to  the  Meswiah 
(in  the  words  of  R.  Beracbaiah,  line  8 
from  bottom  ;  and  again  in  the  words  of 
R.  Levi,  11  1),  line  5  from  lop,  Ac).  Tho 
ezpreKsion  *iE)3n  i)*  there  explained  as 
meaning '  He  Who  makes  expiation  for  tlie 
sins  of  Israel,'  and  it  is  distinctly  ailded 
that  this  expiation  bears  reference  to  the 
tran<:gres;iiions  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
childi^n  of  Abraham,  for  which  God  pro- 
vides this  Man  a.s  the  Atonement. 

*  '  A.  good  king,  a  fntitfql  year,  and  it 
good  dream.' 

'  Rabbi  Seim  proveslhis  by  a  reference 
to  ProF.  xix.  23,  the  reading  &VA>  (satis- 
fied) being  altered  mtoSbera — both  writ- 
ten T/yp — while  m"!  is  nnderstood  as  o£ 
spending  the  night.  Bcr.  GS  a  to  S7  A 
contains  a  long,  and  sometimes  very 
coarse,  discussion  of  dreams,  giving  their 
various  inturpretations,  rules  tor  avoid- 
ing the  consequences  of  evil  dreams,  &c. 
The  fuD'lamentnl  principle  is,  that  '  a 
dream  is  according  to  its  interpretation ' 
(Bcr.  56  by.  Such  views  about  dreams 
would,  no  doubt,  have  loBg  been  matter 
of  popular  belief,  before  being  fonually 
exprcHsed  in  the  Talmud. 
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BOOK 

II 


^I 


•  Is.  vii.  U 


«>Ex.  Ui.  12 


duty  towards  the  Virgin-Mother  and  the  unborn  Jesus  demanded 
immediate  marriage,  which  would  afiford  not  only  outward,  but  mora 
protection  to  both.^ 

Viewing  events,  not  as  isolated,  but  as  links  welded  in  the  golde 
chain  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, '  all  this ' — not  only  th' 
birth  of  Jesus  from  a  Virgin,  nor  even  His  symbolic  Name  with  i 
import,  but  the  very  unrest ful  questioning  of  Joseph, — *  happened*  *  i 
fulfilment  ^  of  what  had  been  prefigured.*     The  promise  of  a  Virgin 

bom  son  as  sign  of  the  firmness  of  God's  covenant  of  old  with  David 

and  his  house ;  the  now  unfolded  meaning  of  the  former  syniboU 
name  Iminanueli  even  the  unbelief  of  Ahaz,  with  its  counterpart  in 
the  questioning  of  Joseph — '  all  this '  could  now  be  clearly  read  in 
the  light  of  the  breaking  day.  Never  had  the  house  of  David  sunl 
morally  lower  than  when,  in  the  words  of  Ahaz,  it  seemed  to  renounces — 
the  very  foundation  of  its  claim  to  continuance;  never  had  th' 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  David  fallen  lower,  than  when  a  Herod  sab 
its  throne,  and  its  lineal  representative  was  a  humble  village 
penter,  from  whose  heart  doubts  of  the  Virgin-Mother  had  to 
Divinely  chased.  And  never,  not  even  when  God  gave  to  the  doubU-  "^ 
of  Closes  this  as  the  sign  of  Israel's  future  deliverance,  that  in 
mountain  they  should  worship  ^ — had  unbelief  been  answered  b; 
more  strange  evidence.  But  as,  "nevertheless,  the  stability  of  th< 
Davidic  house  was  ensiured  by  the  future  advent  of  iTrmvanud — an" 
with  such  certainty,  that  before  even  such  a  child  could 
between  choice  of  good  and  evil,  the  land  would  be  freed  of  i 
dangers ;  so  now  all  that  was  then  prefigured  was  to  become  literal]; 
true,  and  Israel  to  be  saved  from  its  real  danger  by  the  Advent  o\ 
Jesus,  Immanuel.*     And  so  it  had  all  been  intended.     The 

*  The  objection,  that  the  account  of 
Joseph  and  Marj-'s  immediate  marriage 
is  inconsistent  with  the  designation  of 
Mary  in  St.  Luke  ii.  5,  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  consideration  that,  in  any 
other  case,  Jewish  custom  would  not  have 
allowed  Mary  to  travel  to  Bethlehem  in 
company  with  Joseph.  The  expression 
used  in  St.  Luke  ii.  5  must  be  read  in 
connection  witli  St.  Matt.  i.  25. 

»  Haupt  (Alttestam.  Citate  in  d.  vier 
Evang.  pp.  207-215)  rightly  lays  stress 
on  the  words  *  all  this  was  done.'  He 
even  extends  its  reference  to  the  three- 
fold arrangement  of  the  genealogy  by 
St.  Matthew,  as  implying  the  ascending 
splendour  of  the  line  of  David,  its 
midday  glory,  and  its  decline. 

•  The  correct  Hebrew  ec^uivalent  of  the 


^{ 


expression   *that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
(Xya    TXripttBf)    is    not,    as     " 
(Biblos  Eatallages,  p.    151)  and    o^ 

writers  have  it,  ltDK3K^  HD  D**p^  stfl^ 
less  (Wrinsche)  n^nDT  KIH  mn»  but, 
Professor  Delitzsch  renders  it,  in  his  ne 
translation  of  St.  Matthew,  flfcC  T\\ 
^^  13T  TSTK-  The  difference  is  importanti^r 
and  Delitzsch's  translation  complete! 
established  by  the  similar  rendering  o: 
the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  ii.  27  and  2  Chron.^ 
xxxvi.  22.  , 

*  A  critical  discussion  of  la.  vii.  14 
would  here  be  out  of  place;  though  I 
have  attempted  to  express  my  views  in 
the  text.  (The  nearest  approach  to  them 
is  that  by  Engelhardt  in  the  Zeitschr.  fur 
Luth.  Thool.  fur   1872,   Heft  iv.)    The 
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CntCUMCISION   ANlt  NAMING  OF  JOHN. 

cup  of  prophecy  vhich  Isaiah  had  placed  empty  on  the  Holy  Table, 
Waiting  for  the  time  of  the  eod,  was  dow  fdll  filled,  up  to  its  brim, 
Tith  the  nev  vine  of  the  Kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  long-looked-for  event  bad  taken  place  in  the  home 
of  Zacbarias.     No  domestic  solemnity  so  important  or  30  joyous  as 
that  in  which,  by  circumcisioQ,  the  child  had,  as  it  were,  laid  upon  it 
the  yoke  of  the  J>aw,  with  all  of  duty  and  privilege  which  this  implied. 
Even  the  circumstance,  that  it  took  place  at  early  morning  '  might  • 
indicate  this.     It  was,  so  tradition  has  it,  as  if  the  father  had  acted 
sacrificially  as  High-Priest,"  offering  his  child  to  God  in  gratitude  and  ' 
love;'  audit  aymbohsed  thia  deeper  moral  truth,  that  man  must- by  ,' 
hiB  own  act  complete  what  God  had  first  instituted.*  To  Zacharias  and  J 
Elisabeth  the  rite  would  have  even  more  than  this  significance,  as  ^ 
administered  to  the  child  of  their  old  age,  so  miraculously  given,  and  >^ 
wbo  was  connected  with  such  a  future.     Besides,  the  legend  which 
associates  circumcision  with  Elijah,  as  the  restorer  of  this  rite  in  the 
spoit&te  period  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,'  was  probably  in  circulation  at  ■ 
tlkctiffle.'     We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  then,  as  a 
low,  a  benediction  was   spoken  before  circumcision,  and  that  the 
'sewmony  closed  with  the  usual  grace  over  the  cup  of  wine,'  when  the 
chBd  received  his  name  in  a  prayer,  that  probably  did  not  much 
Sffer  from  this  at  present  in  use :  '  Our  God,  and  the  God  of  our 
Bthets,  raise  up  this  child  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  let  his  name 
he  called  in  Israel  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Zacharias.'     Let  his  father 

or  'tbrone  of  Elijah,'  for  the  clmjr  on 
which  the  godparent  holding  the  child 
sits,  and  certainly  the  invocation  of 
Elijah,  are  of  later  date.  Indeed,  the  in- 
atitntion  of  godparents  is  itself  of  later 
origin.  Cnriously  enough,  the  Council  of 
Terracina,  in  1330,  had  to  interdict 
ChristionB  acting  ae  godparenta  at  cir- 
cumeiflion  I  Even  tho  great  Buitorf 
acted  as  godparent  in  1619  for  a  Jewish 
child,  and  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  ICK) 
florins  for  his  offence.  See  /j/te,  Lebens- 
alter,  p.  86. 

'  According  to  Jatepint  (Ag,  Ap.  ii.  26> 
circumcision  waa  not  followed  by  a  feast. 
But,  if  this  be  true,  the  practice  was  soon 
altered,  and  the  feast  took  place  on  the 
eve  of  circumcision  (Jer.  Clietb.  i.  S; 
B.  Kama  SO  <i ;  B.  Bath.  60  *,  lie.).  Later 
Midraahiin  tr.iced  it  up  to  the  histiiry  ot 
Abraham  and  the  feast  at  the  wean- 
ing of  Isaac,  which  they  represented  sb 
(Pirkt-   rl.    R.  Elies. 


SMuioD  of  St.  Matthew  follows,  with 
•■BdT  any  variation,  the  rendering  of 
ttt  iXX.  That  Ih/y  should  have  trans- 
^  the  Hebrew  np^V  by  nofHros,  'a 
"fill.'  is  surely  sufficient  evidence  of 
••  tdmiBBibility  of  such  a  rendering. 
lWid«i  thai  the  promised  Son  was  to  be 
(itblrtluitot  Ahaz.oTclseof  the  prophet, 
Sum  Hand  the  tejt  ot  critical  inveati- 
P^[tlt  ffavjit.M.  s.,and  Bihl.  Alttest. 
QUteim  N.T.  pp.  3-6).  Oar  difBcnllies 
'^  lulerpretation  are,  in  great  part,  due 
l^tbe  abruptness  of  Isaiah's  prophetic 
■giagB,  and  to  our  ignorance  of  sui- 
"■Sing  circumstances.  Steitineyer  in- 
Mdulj  argues  a^inst  the  mythical 
•or;  that,  since  I«.  vii.  H  was  not 
iOBinted  1^  the  ancient  Hynngogue 
■(■MeEBianic  senne,  that  pa.-aage  could 
{••b™  led  to  the  origination  of  'the 
■l«d '  about  the  *  Virgin's  Ron  '  (Oesch. 
Aba.  d.  Hemi,  p.  96).  We  add  this 
™fttt  qoeation,  Whence  did  it  origi-  one  i 
Htel  29). 

'  IMMblj  the  designation  of  '  chai 


•  W  iiiische  rei  terates  t  he  giound  lef s  objec  - 
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rejoice  in  the  issue  of  his  loins,  and  his  mother  in  the  fruit  of  her  wom\>i 
as  it  is  written  in  Prov.  xxiii.  25,  and  as  it  is  said  in  Ezek.  xvi.  S^ 
and  again  in  Ps.  cv.  8,  and  Gen.  xxi.  4  ; '  the  passages  being,  of  course, 
quoted  in  full.  The  prayer  closed  with  the  hope  that  the  child 
might  grow  up,  and  successively  *  attain  to  the  Thorah,  the  marriagi&- 
baldachino,  and  good  works.'  ^ 

Of  all  this  Zacharias  was,  though  a  deeply  interested,  yet  a  dea.f 
and  dumb  ^  witness.     This  only  had  he  noticed,  that,  in  the  benedic- 
tion in  which  the  child's  name  was  inserted,  the  mother  had  inter- 
rupted the  prayer.^  Without  explaining  her  reason,  she  insisted  that 
his  name  should  not  be  that  of  his  aged  father,  as  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  might  have  been  expected,  but  John  {Jocluinan).     A 
reference  to  the  fether  only  deepened  the  general  astonishment,  whcoi 
he  also  gave  the  same  name.     But  this  was  not  the  sole  cause  for 
marvel.     For,  forthwith  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was  loosed,  and  he, 
who  could  not  utter  the  name  of  the  child,  now  burst  into  praise  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord.     His  last  words  had  been  those  of  unbelief* 
his  first  were  those  of  praise  ;  his  last  words  had  been  a  question  <^ 
doubt,  his  first  w^ere  a  hymn  of  assurance.     Strictly  Hebrew  in  i** 
cast,  and  closely  following  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  is  remarkal>^^ 
— and  yet  almost  natural — ^that  this  hymn  of  the  priest  close  ^J 
follows,  and,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  spiritualises  a  great 
of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  prayer :  the  so-called  Eighteen  Bened£ 
dictions ;  rather  perhaps,  that  it  transforms  the  expectancy  of  tL 
prayer  into  praise  of  its  realisation.     And  if  we  bear  in  mind,  tha(> 
great  portion  of  these  prayers  was  said  by  the  priests  before  the  1 
was  cast  for  incensing,  or  by  the  people  in  the  time  of  incensing, 
almost  seems  as  if,  during  the  long  period  of  his  enforced  solitudL  ^^ 
the  aged  priest  had  meditated  on,  and  learned  to  understand, 
so  often  he  had  repeated.     Opening  with  the  common  form  of 
diction,  his  hymn  struck,  one  by  one,  the  deepest  chords  of  th^*'' 
prayer,  specially  this  the  most  significant  of  all  (the  fifteenth  Eulogy  ^ 
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t  ion  of  Rjibbi  Low(u.  8.  p.  96),  that,  a  family- 
name  was  only  given  in  remembrance  of 
the  grandfather,  deceased  father,  or  other 
member  of  the  family  1  Strange,  that 
such  a  Htatement  should  ever  have  been 
liazarded  ;  stranger  still,  tliat  it  should  be 
repeated  after  having  been  fully  refuted 
by  Delitzsch.  It  certainly  is  contrary  to 
Jogephv^  (WsLT  iv.  3.  9),  and  to  the  circum- 
st-ance  that  both  the  father  and  brother 
of  Josephus  bore  the  name  of  Matthias. 
See  also  Zunz  (Z.  Gesch.  u  Liter,  p.  318). 


>  The  reader  will  find  2/.  //.  Au^baeh^^ 
Berith  Abraham  (with  a  Hebrew  intiO' 
duction)  an  interesting  tractate  on  tb0 
sabj ect.     For  another  and  younger  veaasjn 
of  these  prayers,  see  Low,  u.  s.  p.  102. 

»  From  St.  Luke  i.  62  we  gather,  that 
Zacharias  was  what  the  Rabbis  undeistood 
^y  Bnn — ^ne  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 
Acconlingly  they  communicated  with  him 
^y  DUtDlt  *  sijfns  '—as  Delitzsch  oorrecUy 

renders  it :  1^5^P«t  ^tpn?!. 


HYMN    OF   ZACIIAKIAS. 
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*  SiirtMlily  make  to  slicot  fortli  the  IJrancli  ^  of  David,  Tliv  servant,  and      chap 
exalt  Thou  his  horn  by  Thy  salvation,  for  in  Thy  salvation  we  trust  iv 

all  tlie  day  long.  Blessed  art  Tliou,  Jehovah  !  Who  causeth  to  spring  ^ 
forth  the  Horn  of  Salvation '  (literally,  to  branch  forth).  This 
analogy  between  the  hymn  of  Zacharias  and  the  prayers  of  Israel  will 
best  appear  from  the  benedictions  with  which  these  eulogies  closed. 
For,  when  thus  examined,  their  leading  thoughts  will  be  found  to  be 
as  follows :  God  as  the  Shield  of  Abraham  ;  He  that  raises  the  dead, 
and  causes  salvation  to  slioot  forth ;  the  Holy  One  ;  Who  graciously 
giveth  knotvledge  ;  WTio  taketh  pleasure  in  repentance  ;  Who  multi- 
plieth  forgiveness ;  WTio  redeemeth  Israel ;  Who  healeth  their  (spi- 
ritual) diseases ;  Who  blesseth  the  years ;  Who  gathereth  the  outcasts 
of  His  people ;  Who  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment ;  Who  is 
the  abode  aiid  stay  of  the  righteous ;  Who  huildeth  Jerusalem, ; 
WTio  causeth  the  Horn  of  Salvation  to  shoot  forth  ;  Who  heareth 
prayer ;  WTio  bringeth  back  His  Shechinah  to  Zion ;  God  the  Gra- 
cious OtUj  to  WTiom  praise  is  due ;  WTio  blesseth  His  people  Isi^ael 
loith  pecLceJ^ 

It  was  all  most  fitting.     The  question  of  unbelief  had  struck  the 

priest  dumb,  for  most  truly  unbelief  cannot  speak ;  and  the  answer 

of  faith  restored  to  him  speech,  for  most  truly  does  faith  loosen  the 

tongue.     The  first  evidence  of  his   dumbness   had  been,  that  his 

tongae  refused  to  speak  the  benediction  to  the  people ;  and  the  first 

evidence  of  his  restored  power  was,  that  he  spoke  the  benediction  of 

God  in  a  rapturous  burst  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.     The  sign  of 

the  unbelieving  priest  standing  before  the  awe-struck  people,  vainly 

essaying  to  make  himself  understood  by  signs,  was  most   fitting; 

most  fitting  also  that^  when  *  they  made  signs '  to  him,  the  believing 

ikther  should  burst  in  their  hearing  into  a  prophetic  hymn. 

But  fjEur  and  wide,  as  these  marvellous  tidings  spread  throughout 
the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  fear  fell  on  all — the  fear  also  of  a  nameless 
hope.  The  silence  of  the  long  clouded  day  had  been  broken,  and 
the  light,  which  had  suddenly  riven  its  gloom,  laid  itself  on  their 
hearts  in  expectancy:  *What  then  shall  this  Child  be?  For  the 
Ha^nd  of  the  Lord  also  was  with  him  ! ' ' 


.  *  Although  almost  all  modem  aathori- 
^^^  are  ngsAnst  me,  I  cannot  persuade 
"^ys^lf  that  the  erpression  (St.  Luke  i.  78) 
'*'*<iered  •  dajnpring '  in  our  A.V.  is  here 
?2^   the  eqmyalent  of  the  Hebrew  ntDV» 

.^»*iich.'     The  LXX.  at  any  rate  ren- 
Z?"^  HDV  In  J«^-  ^"-  S ;   Kzek.  xvi.  7 ; 
*^?.  10;  Zech.  iii.  S;  vi.  12,  by  imroAtf. 
^  The  italiGB  mark  the  points  of  corre- 


spondence with  tlie  hymn  of  Zacharias. 
Comp.  tlie  best  edition  of  the  Jewish 
Prayer  Book  (Frankfort,  5601),  pp.  21-28. 
The  Eighteen  Eulogies  are  given  in  full 
in  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,* 
pp.  363-367. 

■  The  insertion  of  ydp  seems  critically 
established,  and  gives  the  fuller  mean- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

WHAT  HSaSIXH  DID  THE  JEWS   EXPECT  I  I 

BOOK  It  were  an  extremely  narrow,  and,  indeed,  false  view,  to  regard  tl* 
II  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  confined  to  the  qii» 
'  '  '  tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  pro]thecies  in  Jesus  of  NamietiL 
These  predictions  could  only  outline  individual  features  in  tie 
Person  and  history  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  thus  that  a  likeness  » 
recognised,  but  ratlier  by  the  combination  of  the  various  featm** 
into  a  unity,  and  by  the  espreppinn  which  gives  it  meaning.  So  fer 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  Gospel  narratives,  no  objection  was  evei 
taken  to  the  fulfilment  of  individual  prophecies  in  Jesus.  But  the 
general  conception  which  the  Kabbis  had  formed  of  the  Messiah, 
differed  totally  from  what  was  i)resented  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazaretl*' 
Thus,  what  is  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  two  may  ^ 
said  to  have  existed  long  before  the  events  which  6nally  divided 
them.  It  is  the  combination  of  letters  which  constitutes  words,  ao^ 
the  same  letters  may  be  combined  into  different  words.  Similarlyi 
both  Bahbinism  and — what,  by  anticipation,  we  designate — Chri*" 
tianity  might  regard  the  same  predictions  as  Messianic,  and  look  fi* 
their  fulfilment ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Messianic  ideal  of  th^ 
Synagogue  might  be  quite  other  than  that,  to  wliich  the  &ith  asw 
hope  of  the  Church  have  clung. 

1.  The  moat  important  point  here  ia  to  keep  in  mind  the  orgasw^ 
unity  of  the  OlA  Testament.  Its  predictions  are  not  isolated,  b^^ 
features  of  one  grand  ])rophetic  picture ;  its  ritual  and  institution* 
parts  of  one  great  system ;  its  history,  not  loosely  connected  event*' 
but  an  organic  develojiment  tending  towards  a  definite  end.  View^ 
in  its  ionennost  substance,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  D*'" 
different  from  its  typical  institutions,  nor  yet  these  two  from  i** 
predictions.  The  idea,  underlying  all,  is  God's  gracious  manifest*' 
tion  in  the  world — the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  meaning  of  all — tb* 
establishment  of  this  Kingdom  upon  earth.     That  gracious  purpo*^ 


TITE   OLD   TESTAMKXT   VII-:W   OF   THE    MESSIAH.  Hil 

\vaj=,  so  to  speak,  individualised,  and  tliat  Kingdcan  actually  establislied      cilAi'. 
in  the   Messiah.     The  fundamental,  as  the  iinal  relationship  in  view  ^ 

was  that  of  God  towards  man,  and  of  man  towards  God :  the  former 
as  expressed  by  the  word  Father ;  the  latter  by  that  of  Servant — or 
rather  the  combination  of  the  two  ideas:  SSon-Servant.'  This  was  already 
implied  in  the  so-called  Protevangel ;  *  and  in  this  sense  also  the  •  g«i.  iii.  is 
words  of  Jesus  hold  true :  '  Before  Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am.' 

But,  narrowing  our  survey  to  where  the  history  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  begins  with  that  of  Abraham,  it  was  indeed  as  Jesus  said : 
*  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  see  My  day,  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  cflad.'*    For,  all  that  followed  irom  Abraham  to  the  *'.^-Jp^ 
Messiah  was  one,  bearing  this  twofold  impress  :  heavenwards,  that  of 
Son  ;  earthwards,  that  of  Servant.     Israel  was  God's  Son — His  *  first- 
born ' ;  their  history  that  of  the  children  of  God ;  their  institutions 
those  of  the  fisunily  of  God ;  their  predictions  those  of  the  house- 
hold of  God.     And  Israel  was  also  the  Servant  of  God — *  Jacob 
My  Servant ' — its  history,  institutions,  and  predictions  those  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord.    Yet  not  merely  Servant,  but  Son-Servant — 
*  anointed  '  to  such  service.     This  idea  was,  so  to  speak,  crystallised 
in  the  three  great  representative  institutions  of  Israel.     The  *  Servant 
of  the  Lord '  in  relation  to  Israel's  history  was  Kingship  in  Israel ; 
the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord  '  in  relation  to  Israel's  ritual  ordinances  was 
the  Priesthood  in  Israel ;  the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord  '  in  relation  to 
prediction  was  the  Prophetic  order.     But  all  sprang  from  the  same 
fundamental  idea :  that  of  the  '  Servant  of  Jehovah.' 

One  step  still  remains.     The  Messiah  and  His  history  are  not 
presented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  something  separated  from,  or 
superadded  to,  Israel.     The  history,  the  institutions,  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  Israel  run  up  into  Him.^     He  is  the  tyi^ical  Israelite, 
naj,  typical  Israel  itself — alike  the  crown,  the  completion,  and  the 
representative  of  Israel.     He  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Servant  of 
tlie  Lord ;  but  in  the  highest  and  only  true  sense,  which  had  given 
ite  meaning  to  all  the  preparatory  development.    As  He  was  *  anointed ' 
to  be  the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  not  with  the  typical  oil,  but  by  *  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  '  *  upon '  Him,  so  was  He  also  the  *  Son  '  in  a  unique 
*®*ise.    His  organic  connection  with  Israel  is  marked  by  the  designa- 
^long  <  Seed  of  Abraham '  and  *  Son  of  David,'  while  at  the  same  time 

In  this  respect  there  is  deep  signifi-  had  shown  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness 

j*H»  in  the  Jewish  legend  (frequently  would  be  done  again  to  redeemed  Zion 

»^^>t)dnced ;  see,  for  example,  Tanchiima  in  the  *  latter  days.* 
*  9),  that  all  the  miracles  which  God 

Vol.  I.  M 
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He  was  essentially,  what  Israel  was  subordinately  and  typically : 
'  Thou  art  My  Son — thia  diiy  have  I  begotten  Thee.'  Hence  also,  itt 
strictest  truth  fulness,  the  Evangelist  could  apply  to  the  Messiali 
what  referred  to  Israel,  and  see  it  fulfilled  in  His  history  :  '  Out  of 
1.  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son.'*  And  this  other  correlate  idea,  »* 
Israel  as  '  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,'  is  aiso  fuliy  concentrated  in  th^ 
Messiah  as  the  Representative  Israelite,  so  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ^ 
aa  the  series  of  predictions  in  which  His  picture  is  most  fiill^^ 
outlined,  might  be  summarised  as  that  concerning  *  the  Servant  o^E 
Jehovah.'  Moreover,  the  Messiah,  as  Representative  Israelite,  com——" 
bined  in  Himself  as  '  the  Servant  of  the  Lord '  the  threefold  office  o^W 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  joined  together  the  two  ideas  o^V 
'  iSon '  and  *  Servant.' "  And  the  final  combination  and  full  exhibitioi^^ 
of  these  two  Ideas  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  typical  mission  of  Trmirljwr 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Crod  among  men. 

Thus,  in  its  final,  as  in  its  initial,'^  stage  it  was  the  establishment::^^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ujion  the  earth,  brought  about  by  the  '  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  Who  was  to  stricken  humanity  the  God-sent  'Anointed-^' 
Comforter '  {Mesktack  ka-Memtchem),  in  this  twofold  sense  of  *  Com—    " 
forter '  of  individuals  ('  the  friend  of  sinners '),  and  '  Comforter '  otn-I^ 
Israel  and  the  world,  reconciling  the  two,  and  bringing  to  both  eternal  — - 
salvation.     And  here  the  mission  of  Israel  ended.     It  had  passed— ^ — 
through  three  stages.     The  first,  or  historical,  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  second,  or  ritual,  the  typical  presentation 
of  that  Kingdom  j  while  the  third,  or  prophetic,  brought  that  King- 
dom into  actual  contact  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.     Accord- 
ingly, it  is  during  the  latter  that  the  designation  '  Son  of  David' 
(typical  Israel)  enlarged  in  the  visions  of  Daniel  into  that  of  'Son 
of  Man '  (the  Head  of  redeemed  liumanity).     It  were  a  onesided  view 
to  regard  the  Babylonish  exile  as  only  a  punishment  for  Israel's  sin. 
There  is,  In  truth,  nothing  in  all  God's  dealings  in  history  exclu- 
sively punitive.     That  were  a  merely  negative  element.     But  there 
is  always  a  positive  element  also  of  actual  progress ;  a  step  forward, 
even  though  in  the  taking  of  it  something  should  have  to  be  crushed. 
And  this  step  forward  was  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  world. 

2.  This  organic  unity  of  Israel  and  the  Messiah  explains  how  events, 
institutions,  and  predictions,  which  initially  were  purely  IsraelitUh, 
could  with  truth  be  regarded  as  finding  their  full  accomplishment  in 
the  Messiah.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  Old  Testament 
becomes  the  persiicctive  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  st&nds  out. 
And  perhaps  the  most  valuable  element  in   Rabbinic  commenta- 
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tion  on  Messianic  times  is  that  in  which,  as  so  frequently,  it  is  ex-     chap, 
plained,  that  aU  the  miracles  and  deliverances  of  Israel's  past  would         V 
36  re-enacted,  only  in  a  much  wider  manner,  in  the  days  of  the  '""' 

Messiah.  Thus  the  whole  past  was  symbolic,  and  typical  of  the 
utnre — the  Old  Testament  the  glass,  through  which  the  universal 
jlessings  of  the  latter  days  were  seen.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
vould  nnderstand  the  two  sa3ringB  of  the  Talmud :  '  All  the  prophets 
jFopfaesied  only  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah,"  and  'The  world  was  'Sunii.Ma 
sreated  only  for  the  Messiah.' ''  '  S"ii- 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  the  ancient  Synagogue  found  references 
,o  the  Messiah  in  many  more  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
hose  verbal  predictions,  to  which  we  generally  appeal ;  and  the  latter 
brmed  (as  in  the  New  Testament)  a  proportionately  small,  and 
iecoiidaJ7,  element  in  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  era.  This  is 
'ally  borne  out  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  those  lassages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  the  ancient  Synagogue  treated  as  Messianic' 
rheir  nomber  amounts  to  upwards  of  456  (75  from  the  Pentateuch, 
243  from  the  Prophets,  and  138  from  the  Hagiographa),  and  their 
Itfessianic  application  is  supported  by  more  than  558  references  to 
he  most  ancient  Rabbinic  writings.*  But  comparatively  few  of 
:liese  are  what  would  be  termed  verbal  predictions.  Kather  would 
t  seem  as  if  every  event  were  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  every 
jrophecy,  whether  by  feet,  or  by  word  (prediction),  as  a  light  to 
^jA  its  sheen  on  the  future,  until  the  x^icture  of  the  Messianic  age 
n  tbe  fer  back-ground  stood  out  in  the  hundredfold  variegated 
>ri^htne3S  of  prophetic  events,  and  prophetic  utterances ;  or,  as 
'&garded  the  then  state  of  Israel,  till  the  darkness  of  their  present 
ilg^ht  was  lit  up  by  a  hundred  constellations  kindling  in  the  sky 
jverhead,  and  its  lonely  silence  broken  by  echoes  of  heavenly  voices, 
and  strains  of  prophetic  hymns  borne  on  the  breeze. 

Of  coarse,  there  was  the  danger  that,  amidst  these  dazzling  lights, 
or-  ia  the  crowd  of  figures,  each  so  attractive,  or  else  in  the  absorbing 
interest  of  tbe  general  picture,  the  grand  central  Personality  should 
Sot  engage  the  attention  it  claimed,  and  so  the  meaning  of  the  whole 

,.  '  F^ee  Appendix  IX.,  wbere  a  detailed  ting  the  Midrash  on  LeviticoB,  no  fewer 
""*  IB  given  of  all  the  Old  TeBtament  thMi  twentv-five  close  wi'h  an  ootlook  to 
°**~"      I  which   the  ancient  Synagogae      Messianic  times.    The  eame  may  bo  said 


^5*lied  Mesaianioallj,  together  with  the  of  the  close  of  many  of  the  Paraahahs  in 

t^^*txusex  to  tbe  Babbinic  wurka  where  the   Jlidra-shim   known   as  Pesikta  and 

^^y  ue  qnoted.  -  Tanohuma  (Zun:,  a.  s.  pp.  181,  234).    Be- 

*   IiHge  as  tbia  nnmbei  ii,  I  do  not  sldee,  tbe  oldest  portions  of  tbe  Jewish 

^^^«ent  the  li«t  aa  oainplef«.     Thus,  oat  litnrgy  are  fall  of  .Messianic  aspirations. 
*he  thirty^eren  Farsahahs  constito- 
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be  lost  io  the  contemplation  of  its  details.     This  danger  was  the 
greater  from  the  absence  of  any  deeper  spiritual  elemeats.     All  tliat 
Israel  needed  :  '  study  of  tte  Law  and  good  works,'  lay  within  the 
reach  of  every  one ;  and  all  that  Israel  hoped  for,  was  national  reston- 
tion  and  glory.     Everything  else  was  but  means  to  these  ends ;  the 
Messiah  Himself  only  the  grand  instrument  in  attaining  them.   Thus 
viewed,  the  picture  presented  would  be  of  Israel's  exaltation,  rather 
than  of  the  salvation  of  the  world.   To  this,  and  to  the  idea  of  Israel'^ 
exclusive  spiritual  position  in  the  world,  must  be  traced  much,  t^'t. 
otherwise  would  seem  utterly  irrational  in  tie  liabbinic  pictures  o.'l 
the  latter  days.     But  in  such  a  {ricture  there  would  be  neither  toonmi 
nor  occasion  for  a  Messiah-Saviour,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  such       % 
heavenly  mission  could  be  rational,  or  the  heart  of  hutnamty  respoi^t_d 
to  it.     The  Rabbinic  ideal  of  the  Messiah  was  not  that  of '  a  light  ^fco 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Hie  people  Israel ' — the  s 
tion  of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  the  completion  of  Israel's  n 
— bat  quite  different,  even  to  contrariety.     Accordingly,  there  was       > 
fundamental  antagonism  between  the  Rabbie  and  Christ,  quite  in—  ■*- 
spective  of  the  manner  in  which  He  carried  out  His  Messianic  wtar-i 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  noteworthy,  that  the  purely  natioiM-^ 
elements,  which  well  nigh  formed  the  sum  total  of  Babbinic  ^3- 
pectation,  scarcely  entered   into  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  tl^* 
Kingdom  of  God.     And  the  more  we  realise,  that  Jesus  did  so  fiL:*i'" 
damentallj  ee^^Kirate  Himself  from  all  the  ideas  of  His  time,  the  mt^*® 
evidential  ia  it  of  the  fact,  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah  of  Jewi.^" 
conception,  but  derived  His  mission  from  a  source  unknown  to,  or    ^*' 
least  ignored  by,  the  leaders  of  His  people. 

3.  But  still,  as  the  Rabbinic  ideas  were  at  least  based  on  the  {^1** 
Testament,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  also  embodied  the  chi^* 
features  of  the  Messianic  history.  Accordingly,  a  careful  perusal  *** 
their  Scripture  quotations  '  shows,  that  the  main  postulates  of  t'S^® 
New  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah  are  fully  supported  t^J 
Rabbinic  statements.  Thus,  such  doctrines  as  the  pre-'muTida-'**^ 
existence  of  the  Messiah ;  His  elevation  above  Moses,  and  even  abo'^'^ 
the  Angels  ;  His  representative  character;  His  cruel  aufferiiiga  a*^^ 
derision ;  His  violent  death,  and  that  for  Hia  people ;  His  wff-^*' 
on  behalf  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  HisredCTJipiioTi,  andrestor"**" 
tion  of  Israel ;  the  opposition  of  the  Gentiles ;  their  partial  ju^^"^ 
■ment  and  converaioii ;  the  prevalence  of  His  Law;  the  univerg^^^ 
hleadnge  of  the  latter  dnys ;  and  His  Kingdom — can  be  cleajr^y 
'  For.tbese,  Bee  Appendix  IX. 
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^edaced  from  nnqaestioned  passages  in  ancient  Rabbinic  writings,  chap. 
Only,  as  we  might  expect,  all  is  there  indistinct,  incoherent,  nnex-  v 
plained,  and  from  a  much  lower  Btandpoint.  At  best,  it  is  the  lower  " 
stage  of  yet  unftilfilled  prophecy— the  haze  when  the  Bun  is  about 
to  rise,  not  the  blaze  when  it  has  risen.  Most  painfully  is  this  felt 
in  connection  with  the  one  element  on  which  the  New  Testament 
most  insists.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Babbinic  writings  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  and  even  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  these 
are  brought  into  connection  with  our  sins — -as  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  view  of  Isaiah  liii.  and  other  passages — and  in  one  most  re- 
markable comment*  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  willingly  taking  >Taikut(in 
upon  Himself  all  these  sufferings,  on  condition  that  all  Israel — the  "'  '' 
living,  the  dead,  and  those  yet  imbom^ — should  be  saved,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  His  work,  Crod  and  Israel  should  be  reconciled,  and 
Satan  cast  into  heU.  But  there  is  only  the  most  indistinct  reference  to 
the  removal  of  sin  by  the  Messiah,  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  sufferings. 
In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated,  one  most  important 
point  mnst  be  kept  in  view.  So  fer  aa  their  opinions  can  he  gathered 
from  their  writings,  the  great  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  and  of  the 
sinfulness  of  our  whole  nature,  were  not  held  by  the  ancient  Rabbis.' 
Of  conrse,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  denied  the  consequences  of  sin, 
either  as  concerned  Adam  himself,  or  his  descendants ;  but  the  final 
result  is  fiir  from  that  Beriousness  which  attaches  to  the  Fall  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  it  is  presented  as  the  basis  of  the  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  Who,  as  the  Second  Adam,  restores  what  the  first  had 
lost.  The  difference  is  so  fiindamcntaj,  as  to  render  further  ex- 
planation necessary.* 

The  fiill  of  Adam  is  ascribed  to  the  envy  of  the  Angels ' — not  the 
fallen  ones,  for  none  were  fallen,  till  God  cast  them  down  in  conse- 
^^nence  of  their  seduction  of  man.     The  Angels,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  man,  at  last  conspired  to  lead  him  into 
sin  as  the  only  means  of  bis  ruin — the  task  being  undertaken  by 
jSammael  (and  his  Angels),  who  in  many  respects  was  superior  to  the 
^her  Angelic  princes."     The  instrument  employed  was  the  serpent,  'Pirwrtf 
xjf  whose  original  condition  the  strangest  legends  are  told,  probably  v^utL 
Xo  make  the  Biblical  narrative  appear  more  rational."    The  details  of  .comn. 
the  story  of  the  Fall,  as  told  by  the  Rabbis,  need  not  here  be  repeated,  ^yj^j*" "' 

■  This  is  the   liew  expressed  by  all       to  me,  as  if  tionictimes  a  myetioal  arid    n 
ijewjih    dogiDatic    writers,       See   alao      symbolical   view  of  the   history  of  the 

Weier,  iitsjoag.  Thool.  p.  SIT.  Fall  were  insianated— evil  coDcaplBceDCe 

■  Ctnnp.  on  we  BQbject,  Ber.  B.  12-16.       being  the 

■  In  Ber.  B.,  however,  it  has  seemed 
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save  to  indicate  its  consequences.  The  first  of  these  was  the  witt::^" 
drawal  of  the  Shechinah  from  earth  to  the  first  heaven,  while  sut::^^^^ 
sequent  sins  led  successively  to  its  further  removal  to  the  seventh  h 
heaven.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  permanen 
sequel  of  sin,  since  the  good  deeds  of  seven  righteous  men,  begin 
ning  with  Abraham,  brought  it  again,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  to  earth. 
Six  things  Adam  is  said  to  have  lost  by  his  sin ;  but  even  these 
to  be  restored  to  man  by  the  Messiah.*  *  That  the  physical  dea 
of  Adam  was  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  is  certainly  taught.  Other-  - 
wise  he  would  have  lived  for  ever,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah."  Bur- — ^t 
although  the  fate  which  overtook  Adam  was  to  rest  on  all  the  world,^  — * 
and  death  came  not  only  on  our  first  father  but  on  his  descendan 
and  all  creation  lost  its  perfectness,®  yet  even  these  temporal 
quences  are  not  universally  admitted.     It  rather  seems  taught,  tha*^  — t 


Eoci/vii.  13;  death  was  intended  to  be  the  fate  of  all,  or  sent  to  show  the  folly  o 
and  iiaba '  men  claiming  Divine  worship,  or  to  test  whether  piety  was  real,'  th< 
'  Ber.  u.  j»      more  so  as  with  death  the  weary  struggle  with  our  evil  inclinatit 

ceased.     When  our  work  was  done,  it  was  needful  to  die,  that  otherr 
might  enter  upon  it.     In  each  case  death  was  the  consequence 
our  own,  not  of  Adam's  sin.«     In  fact,  over  these  six — Abraham 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam — ^the  Angel  of  Death 
had  no  absolute  power.     Nay,  there  was  a  time  when  all  Israel 
not  only  free  from  death,  but  like  the  Angels,  and  even  higher 
they.      For,  originally  God   had   oflfered   the  Law  to   all   Gentile 
»•  According    nations,**  but  they  had  refused  to  submit  to  it.*     But  when  Israel 

to  Dent.  '  ** 

xxxiii.  2  ; 
Hab.  iii. » 


f 


'  Bomldb. 
R.  19 


>  Ab.  Sar. 
*  Ab.  S?.  5  o 


^    H 


took  on  themselves  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  description 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  6  applied  literally  to  them.     They  would  not  hav« 
died,  and  were  '  the  sons  of  God.'  ^     But  all  this  was  lost  by  the 
of  making  the  golden  calf — although  the  Talmud  marks  that, 
Israel  had  continued  in  that  Angelic  state,  the  nation  would 
ceased  with    that  generation.*     Thus  there  were   two  divergent^ -^-*1 
opinions — the  one  ascribing  death  to  personal,  the  other  tracing  it*  -^ 
to  Adam's  guilt.' 

'  They  are:  the  shining  splendour  of 
his  person,  even  his  heels  being  like  sans; 
his  gigantic  size,  from  cast  to  west,  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  the  spontaneous  splendid 
products  of  the  ground,  and  of  all  fruit* 
trees;  an  infinitely  greater  measure  of 
light  on  the  part,  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
and,  finally,  endless  duration  of  life  (Ber. 
R.  12,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  ft ;  Ber.  R.  21 ; 
Sanh.  38  a ;  Chag.  12  b;  and  for  their  resto- 
ration by  the  Messiah,  Bcm.  R.  13). 


I  By  a  most  ingenious  theol 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  and  that  of 
David  are  made  matter  for  thanksgiving ;  S 
the  one  as  showing  that,  even  if  the  whole  ^ 
people  sinned,  Gkxl  was  willing  to  foigive;  ' 
the  other  as  proving,  that  Qod  gracioiisly 
condescended  to  each  individoal  sinner, 
and  that  to  each  the  door  of  repentance 
was  open. 

>  In  the  Talmud  (Shabb.  66  aand  fr)each 
view  is  supported  in  diBcnaBicm,  the  one 
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AMien,  however,  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  sequences 
of  the  fall,  our  Jewish  authorities  wholly  fail  us.  They  teach,  that 
man  is  created  with  two  inclinations — ^that  to  evil  (the  Yezer  ha^a\ 
and  that  to  good ; '  the  first  working  in  him  from  the  beginning,  the 
latter  coming  gradually  in  course  of  time.*  Yet,  so  far  from  guilt 
attaching  to  the  Yezer  ha-ra^  its  existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  world  is  to  continue.^  In  fact,  as  the  Talmud  expressly  teaches,^ 
the  evil  desire  or  impulse  was  created  by  God  Himself ;  while  it  is 
also  asserted  •  that,  on  seeing  the  consequences,  God  actually  repented 
having  done  so.  This  gives  quite  another  character  to  sin,  as  due 
to  causes  for  which  no  blame  attaches  to  man,^  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  wholly  to  overcome  sin,  and  to  gain  life 
by  study  and  works  ; «  as  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  had  actually  got  rid 
of  the  Yezer  hor^a  ;  and  as  there  had  been  those,  who  were  entirely 
righteous,** — there  scarcely  remains  any  moral  sequence  of  Adam's  fall 
to  be  considered.  Similarly,  the  Apocrypha  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
the  only  exception  being  the  very  strong  language  used  in  2  Esdras, 
which  dates  after  the  Christian  era.*  ^ 

4.  In  the  absence  of  felt  need  of  deliverance  from  sin,  we  can  under- 
stand, how  Rabbinic  tradition  found  no  place  for  the  Priestly  office  of 
the  Messiah,  and  how  even  His  claims  to  be  the  Prophet  of  His  people 
are  almost  entirely  overshadowed  by  His  appearance  as  their  King 
and  Deliverer.  This,  indeed,  was  the  ever-present  want,  pressing 
the  more  heavily  as  Israel's  national  suflFerings  seemed  almost  inex- 
plicable, while  they  contrasted  so  sharply  with  the  glory  expected  by 
the  Sabbis.  Whence  these  sxifferinga  ?  From  sin  ^ — national  sin  ; 
the  idolatry  of  former  times  ;  ^  the  prevalence  of  crimes  and  vices;  the 
dereliction  of  God's  ordinances ;  ™  the  neglect  of  instruction,  of  study, 
and  of  proper  practice  of  His  Law ;  and,  in  later  days,  the  love  of 
money  and  party  strife."     But  the  seventy  years^  captivity  had  ceased^ 
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by  a  reference  to  Ezek.  zviii.  20,  the 
other  to  Eccles.  ix.  2  (comp.  also  Siphr6 
on  Dent,  xzxii.  49).  The  final  conclusion, 
however,  greatly  inclines  towards  the 
connection  between  death  and  the  fall 
(see  especially  the  clear  statement  in 
Debar.  R.  9,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  20  a).  This 
>iew  is  also  supported  by  such  passages 
in  the  Apocrypha  as  Wisdom  ii.  23,  24  ; 
ill.  l,&c ;  while, on  the  other  hand,  Ecclus. 
zv.  11-17  seems  rather  to  point  in  a 
different  direction. 

*  There  can  be  no  question  that,  despite 
its  strong  polemical  tendency  against 
Christimnity,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdms 


(II.  Esdras  in  our  Apocrypha),  written  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  is 
deeply  tinged  with  Chrisrian  doctrine. 
Of  course,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two 
chapters  in  our  Apocryphal  II.  Esdras  are 
later  spurious  additions  of  Christian  au- 
thorship. But  in  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  teaching  on  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Ksdnw  we  may  call  atten- 
tion, besides  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  to  the  remarkable  appli- 
cation to  Israel  of  such  N-T.  expressions 
as  *thc  firstborn,*  the  *  only-begotten,' 
and  the  *  well-beloved '  (IV.  Esdras  vi.  58 
— in  our  Apocr.  II.  Esdras  vi.  58). 
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"  Gitt.  88  a 


»  Jer. 
Yoma  i.  1 ; 
Yoma  9  a, 
and  many 
other 
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Yoma  i.  1 
«  Nidd.  13  ft 

*  Yoma  19  ft 


*  Bei^  88  6 ; 
58  ft;   69  a; 
Sot.  48  a, 
aiid  other 
places 

•"Vajjikrall. 
19 

^  Snoc  b^  ft 


»•  Peslkta,' 
ed.  fiaber, 
p.  146  a, 
last  lines 

«  Mldr.  on 
Pd.  cxxxvii. 


k  Pc.ikta 
148  ft 

'  Chag.  13  ft 


«  Shemoth 
It  2.  ed. 
Wanlu  p. 
7  ft,  Uucs  12 


"  Bcr.  3  a  ; 
60  a 


•*  Perfkbi 
119  6;  1:0  <i 


why  not  the  present  dispersion  ?  Because  hypocrisy  had  been  adde(^ 
to  all  other  sins ;'  because  there  had  not  been  proper  repentance;*^ 
because  of  the  half-heartedness  of  the  Jewish  proseljrtes  ;  because  o; 
improper  marriages,  and  other  evil  customs ;  ®  and  because  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  certain  cities.**  The  consequences  appeared  not  onl^ 
in  the  political  condition  of  Israel,  but  in  the  land  itself,  in  tb 
absence  of  rain  and  dew,  of  fruitfulness,  and  of  plenty ;  in  the  gen* 
disorder  of  society;  the  cessation  of  piety  and  of  religious  study 
and  the  silence  of  prophecy.®  As  significantly  summed  up,  Israe 
was  without  priesthood,  without  law,  without  God.'  Nay,  the  worl 
itself  sufiFered  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
a  very  remarkable  passage,*  where  it  is  explained,  that  the  sevent; 
bullocks  offered  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  for  the  natiom 
of  the  world,  R.  Jochanan  deplores  their  fate,  since  while  the  Tempi* 
had  stood  the  altar  had  atoned  for  the  Gentiles,  but  who  was 
to  do  so  ?  The  light,  which  had  shone  from  out  the  Temple  win 
into  the  world,  had  been  extinguished.**     Indeed,  but  for  the  i 


cession  of  the  Angels  the  world  would  now  be  destroyed.*     In  thi 
poetic  language  of  the  time,  the  heavens,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  mountains,  even  the  Angels,  mourned  over  the  desolation  of  th 
Temple,^  and  the  very  Angelic  hosts  had  since  been  diminished.' 
But,  though  the  Divine  Presence  had  been  withdrawn,  it  still  linge: 
near  His  own ;  it  had  followed  them  in  all  their  banishments ;  it 
sufiFered  with  them  in  all  their  sorrows.*^     It  is  a  touching  legend 
which  represents  the  Shechinah  as  still  over  the  western  wall  of  thi 
Temple"* — the   only  one  supposed  to  be  still  standing.'     Nay, 
language  still  bolder,  and  which  cannot  be  fully  reproduced, 
Himself  is  represented  as  mourning  over  Jerusalem  and  the  Tempi 
He  has  not  entered  His  Palace  since  then,  and  His  hair  is  wet  wi' 
the  dew.*     He  weeps  over  His  children  and  their  desolateness," 
displays  in  the  heavens  tokens  of  mourning,  corresponding  to 
which  an  earthly  monarch  would  show.® 

All  this  is  to  be  gloriously  set  right,  when  the  Lord  tumeth  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  and  the  Messiah  cometh.  But  when  may  He  be 
expected^  and  what  are  the  signs  of  His  coming  ?    Or  perhaps  the  - 


J 


*  This  is  th^  Pesikta,  not  that  which  is 
generally  quoted  cither  as  Jlabbathi  or 
tSutartu. 

*  This  in  very  many  Rabbinical  pas- 
sages. Comp.  Coitelliy  II  Messia,  p.  176, 
note  4. 

*  In  proof  they  appeal  to  such  passages 


as  2  Chr.  vii.  16;  Ps.  iii.  4;  Cant.  ii.  9^ 
proving  it  even  from  the  decree  of  OjroB 
(Ezra  i.  3,  4),  in  which  God  is  spoken  of 
as  still  in  desolate  Jerusalem. 

*  The  passage  from  Yalknt  on  U.  Iz.  1 
is  quoted  in  f  uU  in  Appendix  IX. 
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question  should  thus  be  put :     Why  are  the  redemption  of  Israel 
<ind  the  cornhig  of  the  Messiah  so  unaccountably  delayed?      It 
is  here  that  the  Synagogue  finds  itself  in  presence  of  an  insoluble 
mystery.     The  explanations  attempted  are,  confessedly,  guesses,  or 
lather  attempts  to  evade  the  issue.     The  only  course  left  is,  authori- 
tatively to  impose  silence  on  all  such  inquiries  ;  the  silence,  as  they 
vould  put  it,  of  implicit,  mournful  submission  to  the  inexplicable,  in 
faith  that  somehow,  when  least  expected,  it  would  come  to  pass ;  or, 
a«  we  would  put  it,  the  silence  of  ever-recurring  disappointment 
and  despair.     Thus  the  grand  hope  of  the  Synagogue  is,  as  it  were, 
inltten  in  an  epitaph  on  a  broken  tombstone,  to  be  repeated  by  the 
^/konsands  who,  for  these  long  centuries,  have  washed  with  unavailing 
teajs  the  ruins  of  the  Sanctuary. 

5.  Why  delayeth  the  Messiah  His  coming  ?     Since  the  brief  and 
feroTten  sunshine  of  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  sky  over- 
Ii^t^ui  has  ever  grown  darker,  nor  have   even   the  terrible  storms, 
^Ixich  have  burst  over  Israel,  reft  the  canopy  of  cloud.     The  first 
<5^^I»tivity  passed,  why  not  the  second  ?     This  is  the  painful  question 
^^'"^r  and  again  discussed  by  the  Rabbis.'    Can  they  mean  it  seriously,  Y"J®'a  i  i 
^tfc^t  the  sins  of  the  second,  are  more  grievous  than  those  which  J^\.^2rt^^* 
^^xased  the   first   dispersion;   or   that  those  of  the  first  captivity  JJ^'g^*"^'- 
i^l^ented,  but  not  they  of  the  second  ?     What  constitutes  this  re- 
pentance which  yet  remains  to  be  made  ?    But  the  reasoning  becomes 
•k>«olutely  self-contradictory  when,  together  with  the  assertion  that, 
^    Israel  rei)ented  but  one  day,  the  Messiah  would  come,**  we  are  "Midr.or 
told,  that  Israel  will  not  repent  till  Elijah  comes.*'     Besides,  bold  sanh.Ma' 
*«   the  language  is,  there  is  truth  in  the  expostulation,  which  the  R^i^**Ja, 
Midrash*  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  conffreffation  of  Israel:  *  Lord  ^"*^ 
«x  uie  world,  it  depends  on  Thee  that  we  repent.      Such  truth,  that,  21.  ed. 
although  at  first  the  Divine  reply  is  a   repetition  of  Zechar.  i.  3,  iii.  p.77a* 
yet,  when  Israel  reiterates  the  words,  *  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  0 
*^^  and  we  shall  be  turned,'  supporting  them  by  Ps.  Ixxxv.  4,  the 
^'pnnent  proves  unanswerable. 

Other  conditions  of  Israel's  deliverance  are,  indeed,  mentioned, 
"ot  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  Synagogue  as  seriously  making  the 
^^^nung  of  Messiah   dependent  on   their   realisation.     Among   the  eTanch. 
^^  touching  of  these  is  a  beautiful  passage  (almost  reminding  us  ecL  waWi. 
rf  Heb.  xi.),  in  which  Israel's  future  deliverance  is  described  as  the  !^   ^ 
Tenia  of  faith.*     Similarly  beautiful  is   the  thought,'  that,  when  ^«^» 
M  redeems  Israel,  it  will  be  amidst  their  weeping.*     But  neither  oJiTx^.^i" 
can  this  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  Messiah's  coming ;  nor  yet  ^  ^*"^ 
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•  Sanh.  97  6 
98  a 


such  generalities  as  the  observance  of  the  Law,  or  of  some  special 
commandments.  The  very  variety  of  suggestions ' '  shows,  how 
utterly  unable  the  Synagogue  felt  to  indicate  any  condition  on  the 
part  of  Israel.  Such  vague  statements,  as  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
depended  on  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs,  or  on  that  of  one  of  them, 

»» Sanh.  98  a  caunot  help  us  to  a  solution ;  and  the  long  discussion  in  the  Talmud^ 
leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  final  and  most  sober  opinion  was,  that  the 
time  of  Messiah's  coming  depended  not  on  repentance,  nor  any  other 
condition,  but  on  the  mercy  of  God,  when  the  time  fixed  had  arrived. 
But  even  so,  we  are  again  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  statement,  that 
it  might  be  either  hastened  or  retarded  by  Israel's  bearing !  * 

In  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  at  determining  the  date  of 
Messiah's  coming  would  be  even  more  hypothetical  than  such  calcu- 
lations generally  are.'  Guesses  on  the  subject  could  only  be  gronnded 
on  imaginary  symbolisms.  Of  such  we  have  examples  in  the  Talmud.^ 
Thus,  some  fixed  the  date  at  4000  years  after  the  Creation — curiously 
enough,  about  the  era  of  Christ — though  Israel's  sin  had  blotted  out 
the  whole  past  irom  the  reckoning;  others  at  4291  irom  the  Crea- 

«=  shabb.  97  b  tiou  ;  *  othcrs  again  expected  it  at  the  beginning,  or  end,  of  the  eighty- 
fifth  Jubilee — with  this  proviso,  that  it  would  not  take  place  earlier ; 
and  80  on,  through  equally  groundless  conjectures.  A  comparatively 
late  work  speaks  of  five  monarchies — ^Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  Greece^ 
Rome,  and  Ishmael.  During  the  last  of  these  God  would  hear  the 
cry  of  Israel,**  and  the  Messiah  come,  after  a  terrible  war  between 
Rome  and  Ishmael  (the  West  and  the  East).®  But  as  the  rule  of 
these  monarchies  was  to  last  altogether  one  day  (=1000  years),  less 
two-thirds  of  an  hour  (1  hour =83^  years),'  it  would  follow,  that 
their  domination  would  last  944J^  years.*  Again,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  rule  of  Babylon  had  lasted  70,  that  of  Medo- 
Persia  34,  and  that  of  Greece  180  years,  leaving  660^  years  for  Rome 
and  Ishmael.  Thus  the  date  for  the  expected  Advent  of  the  Messiah 
would  have  been  about  661  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or 
about  the  year  729  of  the  Christian  era.® 

In  the  category  of  guesses  we  must  also  place  such  vague  state- 


'»  PirkC*  de 
R.  Elies.  S2 

«•  n.  s,  30 


*"Oomp. 
Plrk6  de  R. 
KL48 


*  The  reader  will  find  these  discussions 
sommaxised  at  the  close  of  Appendix 
IX. 

*  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  also 
Debar.  R.  2. 

■  We  put  aside,  as  universally  repu- 
diated, the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
Rabbi,  that  IsracVs  Messianic  era  was 
past,  the  promises  liaving  been  fallille<l 


in  King  Hezekiah  (Sanh.  9S  b  ;  99  a). 

*  See,  in  Appendix  IX.  the  extracts  from 
Sanh. 

»  Pirk6  de  R.  El.  28.  The  reasoning  by 
which  this  duration  of  the  monarchies  is 
derived,  from  Lament,  i.  13  and  Zech. 
xiv.  7,  is  a  verj'  curious  specimen  of  Rab> 
binic  argumentation. 

•  Comp.  iftt/iz,  Qottesd.  Vortr.,  p.  277. 
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meats,  as  that  the  Messiah  would  come,  when  all  were  righteous,  or     chap. 
all  wicked  ;  or  else  nine  months  after  the  empire  of  Borne  had  ex-         v 
tended  over  the  whole  world  ; '  or  when  all  the  souls,  predestined  to  ■siu,i,'.ra»> 
inhabit  bodies,  had  been  on  earth."     But  as,  after  years  of  unrelieved  "  At.  h.  r.  n ; 
BofferingB,  the  Synagogue  had  to  acknowledge  that,  one  by  one,  all 
the  terms  had  passed,  and  as  despair  settled  on  the  heart  of  Israel, 
it  came  to  be  generally  thought,  that  the  time  of  Messiah's  Advent 
could  not  be  known  beforehand,''  and  that  speeulation  on  the  subject  'Tiintmn 
was  dangerous,  sinful,  even  damnable.     The  time  of  the  end  had,  onoen. 
indeed,  been  revealed  to  two  sons  of  Adam,  Jacob  and  David ;  but 
neither  had  been  allowed  to  make  it  known."*     In  view  of  this,  it  can  a  Midn»h 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  symbolical,  though  significant  ^.  vanh. 
gness,  when  the  future  redemption  of  Israel   is   expected  on   the  jguii 
Paschal  Day,  the  15th  of  Nisan.**  bo^m 

6.  We  now  approach  this  most  difficult  and  delicate  question :  ^^"^'jj^' 
What  were  the  expectations  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  as  regarded  the  ^^  ^^^ 
Nature,  Person,  and  qualifications  of  the  Messiah  ?     In  answering  !^}i'^.^,|£, 
this,  not  at  present  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  views  J^^'^ 
expressed  in  Rabbinic  literature,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  '"- 1^ "  " 
the  Gospel-narratives,  from  those  cherished  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  two  inferences  are  clear.     First,  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Person- 
idity,  and  of  the  union  of  the  two  Natures  in  the  Messiah,  seems 
to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Jewish  auditory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  even  at  first  to  His  disciples.     Secondly,  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  Messiah  as  fiir  above  the  ordinary  human,  royal,  pro- 
phetic, and  even  Angelic  type,  to  such  extent,  that  the  boundary-line 
fleparating  it  from  Divine  Personality  is  of  the  narrowest,  so  that, 
when  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  Messianic  manifestation  in 
Jesus  burst  on  their  minds,  this  boundary-line  was  easily,  almost 
naturally,  overstepped,  and  those  who  would  have  shrunk  from  framing 
their  belief  in   such  dogmatic  form,  readily  owned  and  worshipped 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God.     Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  even  taking 
the  highest  view  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.     For  here  also  applies 
the  principle,   underlying   one   of   St.   Paul's   most   wide-reaching 
atterances  :    'We  prophecy  in  part''   {ix  ftipovs   -Trpo^ntrevoftev).'  <i:cor.  iul 
All  prophecy,  in  the  nature  of  it,  presents  but   disjecta  memhra, 

'  See  Appendix  IX.  would  add,  that  there  ia  alviays  a.  '  here- 

'  Solitary  opiuioas,  however,  place  tho  a/ter'    of    further  development   in    the 

tntnie  Tedemption  in  the  month  Tishii  history  of  the  indi'iiclnal  believer,  as  in 

(Tanch.  od  Ex.  xiL  3T,  ed.  Waish.  p.  81  i,  that  of    the   Churoh^[iowing   boKhter 

Une  2  from  bottom).  and   brighter,   with    increased    Bpiritual 


■  See  tiie  telling  rcmarka  of  OeAler  in      eommnnication    and   knowledge,  till  a 
.fi'tfruy'>Beal-Encykl.,vol.iz.p.4)7.   Wu      la»t  the  perfect  light  ia  reached. 
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and  it  almost  seems,  as  if  we  had  to  take  our  stand  in  the  prophet::^--^  * 
valley  of  vision  (Ezek.  xxxvii.),  waiting  till,  at  the  bidding  of  th^*^ 
Lord,  the  scattered  bones  should  be  joined  into  a  body,  to  which  tl^^De 
breath  of  the  Spirit  would  give  life. 

These  two  inferences,  derived  from  the  Gospel-narratives,  are  ir       n 
exact  accordance  with  the  whole  line  of  ancient  Jewish  teachin 
Beginning  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Genesis  xlix.  10,  and  es 


"  P«.  Ixxii. 
••  Ps.  ex. 
-  Pa.  Ixxii. 
•'  la.  Ix.  C  • 


cially  of  Numbers  xxiv.  7,  17,  we  gather,  that  the  kingdom  of  th    e 

Messiah  *  was  higher  than  any  earthly,  and  destined  to  subdue  th< 
all.    But  the  rendering  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  5,  7  ;  Psalm  ex.  3 ;  and 
cially  of  Isaiah  ix.,  carry  us  much  farther.    They  convey  the  ii 
that  the  existence  of  this  Messiah  was  regarded  as  premundan^  e 
(before  the  moon,*  before  the  morning-star*),  and  eternal,*^  and 
Person  and  dignity  as  superior  to  that  of  men  and  Angels :  *  the  Angi 
of  the  Great  Council '  * — probably  *  the  Angel  of  the  Face ' — a  vie 
fully  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Targum.'     The  silence 
the  Apocrypha  about  the  Person  of  the  Messiah  is  so  strange,  as 
be  scarcely  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  those  books 
composed  when  the  need  of  a  Messiah  for  the  deliverance  of 


I 

was  not  painfully  felt.*  All  the  more  striking  are  the  allasions  i^  ^ 
the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings,  although  these  also  do  not  cany  v^^^ 
beyond  our  two  inferences.  Thus,  the  third  book  of  the  Sibyllin— =^® 
Oracles — which,  with  few  exceptions,*  dates  from  more  than  a  cei 
•  vv.  652-w;7  ^  ury  and  a  half  before  Christ — presents  a  picture  of  Messianic 

generally  admitted  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  Virgil's  descriptiocr^ 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  of  similar  heathen  expectations.     In  th^ 
Oracles,  170  years  before  Christ,  the  Messiah  is  ^the  King  sent 
heaven^  who  would  'judge  every  man  in  blood  and  splendour 
'  VT.  285,       fire.' '     Similarly,  the  vision  of  Messianic  times  opens  with  a 
;  V.652         ^^c^  ^  '  ^^^  King  AMiom  Ood  will  send  frotn,  the  «un.'*'    That 


'  No  reafiODable  doabt  can  be  left  on 
the  mind»  that  the  LXX.  translators  here 
have  the  Messiah  in  view. 

*  The  criticism  of  Drumnumd  on  these 
three  passages  (Jewish  Messiah,  pp.  290, 
201)  does  not  seem  to  require  detailed 
examination. 

*  Three,  if  not  four,  different  render- 
ings of  the  Targura  on  Is.  ix.  6  are  possi- 
ble. But  the  minithum  conveyed  to  my 
luind  implies  the  prcmundane  existence, 
the  eternal  continuance,  and  the  super- 
human dignity  of  the  Messiah.  (See  also 
the  Targum  on  Micah  v.  2.) 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Grimm,  and  more 


fully  carried  out  by  Oehler.     The 
mentof  Hengstenberg,  that  the  mention 
such  a  Messiah  was  restrained  from 
of  the  heathen,  does  not  deserve 
refutation. 

*  These  exceptions  are,  according 
FriedlM    (Die    SibyUin.   Weinag.) 
1-45,  w.  47-96  (dating  from  40-31  befor-^' 
Christ),  and  w.  818-828.    On  the  sn  , 
generally,  see  our  previous  remarks 
Book  I. 

'  Mr.  Dnimmond,  with  curions  inoon 
sistency,    defends    (at    pp.    274,    275' 
Holtzmann*B  view,  that  the  ezpressioc^ 
applies  to  Simon  the  Maccabee  (I), 
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superhuman  Kingdom  of  eternal  duration,  such  aa  this  vision  paints 
it,*  should  have  a  superhuman  King,  seems  almost  a  necessary 
corollary.' 

Even  more  distinct  are  the  statements  in  the  so-called  '  Book  of 
^ocb.'    Critics  are  substantially  agreed,  that  the  oldest  part  of  if*  J 
dates  from  between  150  and  130  B.C.'    The  part  next  in  date  is  full  ' 
ot  Messianic  allusions ;  but,  as  a  certain  class  of  modem  writers  has 
BBcribed  to  it  a  post-Christian  date,  and,  however  irrationally,'  Chris- 
tian authorship,  it  may  be  better  not  to  refer  to  it  in  the  present 
■igmnent,  the  more  so  as  we  have  other  testimony  from  the  time  of 
Herod.    Not  to  speak,  therefore,  of  such  peculiar  designations  of  the 
Meaoah  as  'the  Woman's  Son,'  •  'the  Son  of  Man,''  'the  Elect,'  and  ' 
'the  Just  One,'  we  mark  that  the  Messiah  is  expressly  designated  in  i 
tie  oldest  portion  as  '  the  Son  of  God '  (*  I  and  My  Son ').'  That  this  s 
inidiee,  not,  indeed,  essential  sonship,  but  infinite  superiority  over  * 
•11  other  servants  of  God,  and  mleover  them,  appears  from  the  mystic 


■t|L)ll  he  a^ues  on  the  lappoBition 
tkttlieteztreferBUi  the  Messiah.  ItU 
We^l  to  iiDderaIa>i(t.  how  an;  one  who 
iMnadthe  whole  passge  could  enter- 
WalhehTpothesisof  Holtiniatin.  \Vhiie 
Rbnug  to  the  3rd  Book  of  Che  Bib.  Or., 
>Mb«r  poiot  ol  conilderable  interest 
i)miiu  notice.  AccoTdiog  to  the  theoiy 
■Udlpbca  the  authorship  of  Daniel  ia 
loUiMof  ADtiochns  Epiphanes— or  say 
*<W  Its  B.C.— the  '  fourth  kirgdom  '  of 
I^Dielmulbe  the  Grecian.  But,  on  the 
*Ah  land,  anch  certainlj  waa  not  the 
'*'•  tntertained  by  Apocalypla  of  the 
I*  Its,  (fooe  the  3rd  Book  of  the  Sib. 
^■•tUekdata/nirH  preeitely  that  period, 
Wtnlj takes  notioe  of  the  rising  power 
'■  Bone,  bnt  anticipates  the  destruction 
^  ^  Oiedan  Empire  bj  Home,  which 
*  lini  is  to  be  vanquished  by  Israel 
(".  17B-195  ;  620-644  ;  638-807).  This 
**N  ilDpiirtMit  f act  would  require  to  be 
•"(•nled  for  by  the  opponents  of  (he 
■■itetidty  of  Daniel. 

'  I  hiTO  pnipoKly  omitted  all  refer- 
*^bicoDtroTerted  passages.  But  Bee 
***fn,  D.  Jndenth.  in  Paleat.  pp.  401  kc. 
'  n*  next  oldest  portion,  consisting-of 
^•o-cilled  Similitndet  (ch.  mvii.- 
^),  txceptinic  what  are  termed  'the 
^HUc'  puts,  dates  from  abont  the  time 
**  Htpxl  the  Oreat. 

'Merer  (Lebrb.  d.  Nentcst.  Zeitg. 
9JU,  136)  has,  t  think,  ronclDsively 
*|||n,  Uiat  thf ■  portion  of  the  Book  of 
■Wi  it  of  Jtmtlt  authorship,  and  pre- 
'^nmmt  data.    If  ao,   it  were  deeply 


inieresting  to  follow  it?  account  of  the 
Messiah.  He  appears  by  the  side  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  His  face  tike  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  and  yet  so  lovely, 
like  thHt  of  one  of  tlie  holy  Augels.  This 
'  Son  of  Man"  has,  and  with  Him  dwells, 
all  righ(«onsncss ;  He  reveals  the  treasures 
of  all  that  is  hidden,  beiDgohosen  by  the 
Lord,  ia  superior  to  all,  and  deatined  to 
subdue  and  destroy  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  wickedness  (ch.  ilvi.)  Al- 
though only  revealed  at  the  last.  His 
Kacie  had  been  named  before  Ood,  he- 
fore  snn  or  s'ars  were  created.  He  is 
the  staff  on  which  the  righteous  lean, 
the  light  of  nations,  and  the  hope  of  all 
who  mourn  in  spirit.  All  are  to  bow 
down  before  Him,  and  adore  Him,  and 
for  this  He  was  chosen  and  hidden  with 
God  before  the  world  was  created,  and 
will  continue  before  Him  for  ever  (ch. 
»lviii.).  This  'Elect  One'  is  to  ait  on 
the  throne  of  glory,  and  dwell  among 
His  saints.  Heaven  and  earth  would 
be  removed,  and  only  the  saints  would 
abide  on  the  renewed  earth  (ch.  xlv.). 
He  is  might;  in  all  the  secrets  of  right- 
eonsnesa,  and  unrighteousness  would  flee 
as  a  shadow,  because  His  glory  lasted 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  His  power 
from  generation  to  generation  (ch.  xlix.). 
Then  would  the  earth.  Hades,  and  hell 
give  np  their  dead,  and  Messiah,  sitting' 
on  His  throne,  wouldaelect  and  own  the 
just,  and  open  up  all  secrets  of  wisdom, 
amidst  the  universal  joy  of  rsnBOmcil 
earth  (ch.  li ,  Ixi.,  liii.). 
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description  of  the  Messiah  as  '  the  first  of  the  [now  changed]  whit^ 
bulls,' '  the  great  Animal  among  them,  having  great  and  black  horns 
on  His  head  '  * — Whom  *  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the  fowls 
of  heaven  dread,  and  to  WTiom  they  cry  at  all  times.' 

StiU  more  explicit  is  that  beautiful  collection  of  eighteen  PsalmSy 
dating  from  about  half  a  century  before  Christ,  which  bearis  the 
name  of  *  the  Psalter  of  Solomon.'    A  chaste  anticipation  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  ^  is  followed  by  a  full  description  of  its  need  and 
its  blessings,*^  to  which  the  concluding  Psalm  ^  forms  an  apt  epilogue. 
The  King  Who  reigns  is  of  the  house  of  David.®     He  is  the  Son  of 
David,  Who  comes  at  the  time  known  to  God  only,  to  reign  over 
Israel.'    He  is  a  righteous  King,  taught  of  God.^     He  is  Christ  the 
Lord  (Kpiarros  Kvpio9y^  exactly  as  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  Lament- 
ations iv.  20).     ^He  is  pure  from  »in^  which  qualifies  Him  for 
ruling  His  people,  and  banishing  sinners  by  His  word.*     *  Never  in 
His  days  will  He  be  infirm  towards  His  God,  since  God  renders  Him 
strong  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  wise  in  counsel,  with  might  and  right- 
eousness ('  mighty  in  deed  and  word').     The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
being  upon  Him,  He  does  not  fail.^     *  This  is  the  beauty  of  the  King 
of  Israel,  WTiom  God  hath  chosen,  to  set  Him  over  the  house  of  Israel 
to  rule  it.'  *     Thus  invincible,  not  by  outward  might,  but  in  His 
God,  He  will  bring  His  people  the  blessings  of  restoration  to  their 
tribal  possessions,  and  of  righteousness,  but  break   in  pieces  His 
enemies,  not  by  outward  weapons,  but  by  the  word  of  His  mouth  ; 
purify  Jerusalem,  and  judge  the  nations,  who  will  be  subject  to 
His  rule,  and  behold  and  ovm  His  glory.™     Manifestly,  this  is  not  an. 
earthly  Kingdom,  nor  yet  an  earthly  King. 

If  we  now  turn  to  works  dating  after  the  Christian  era,  we  would 
naturally  expect  them,  either  simply  to  reproduce  earlier  opinions,  or, 
from  opposition  to  Christ,  to  present  the  Messiah  is  a  less  exalted 
manner.*  But  since,  strange  to  say,  they  even  more  strongly  assert 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  this 
as  the  rooted  belief  of  the  Synagogue.^   This  estimate  of  the  Messiah 


*  In  illustration  of  this  tendency  we 
may  quote  the  following,  evidently 
polemical  saying  of  R.  Abbahu,  *  If  any 
man  saith  to  thee,  **I  am  God,"  he  is  a 
liar ;  "  I  am  the  Son  of  Man,"  he  will  at 
last  repent  of  it ;  "I  go  up  to  heaven," 
he  saith  it,  but  it  is  not  fulfilled '  ( Jer. 
Taan.  ii.  1,  ed.  Krot.  p.  65  ft,  line  7  from 
bottom).  This  R.  Abbahu  (279-320  of 
our  era)  seems  to  have  largely  engaged 
in  controversy  with  Jewish  Christians. 


Thus  he  sought  to  argue  against  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  by  commenting,  as 
follows,  on  Is.  xliv.  6  :  * "  I  am  the  first " 
-  -because  He  has  no  father ;  **  I  am  the 
last" — because  He  has  no  Son;  **and 
beside  Me  there  is  no  Grod  " — because  He 
has  no  brother  (equal)"  (Shem.  R.  29, 
ed.  Warsh.  vol.  ii.  p.  41  a,  line  8  from 
bottom). 

'  It  is,  to  say  the  leasts  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Drummond  should  have  Imagined 
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ay  te  gathered  from  4  Esdras,*  *  with  which  the  kindred  picture  of 
le   Messiah  and  His  reign  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  ^  may  be 
ompared.     But  even  in  strictly  Babbinic  documents,  the  jyremun- 
iane,  if  not  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Messiah  appears  as  matter  of 
common  belief.    Such  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  Targum  on  Is.  ix.  6, 
and  in  that  on  Micah  v.  2.    But  the  Midrash  on  Prov.  viii.  9  ^  expressly 
mentions  the  Messiah  among  the  seven  things  created  before  the 
vorld.^    The  passage  is  the  more  important,  as  it  throws  light  on 
quite  a  series  of  others,  in  which  the  Name  of  the  Messiah  is  said  to 
have  been  created  before  the  world.*'     Even  if  this  were  an  ideal 
ooQception,  it  would  prove  the  Messiah  to  be  elevated  above  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  humanity.     But  it  means  much  more  than  this, 
once  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Messiah  long  before  His  actual 
appearance,  but  His  p^^emundane  state  are  clearly  taught  in  other 
places.  In  the  Talmud  *  it  is  not  only  implied,  that  the  Messiah  may 
aheady  be  among  the  living,  but  a  strange  story  is  related,  according 
to  which  He  had  actually  been  bom  in  the  royal  palace  at  Bethle- 
hem, bore  the  name  Menachem  (Comforter),  was  discovered  by  one 
E.  Jndan  through  a  peculiar  device,  but  had  been  carried  away  by  a 
8t«nn.    Similarly,  the  Babylon  Talmud  represents  Him  as  sitting  at 
the  gate  of  Imperial  Eome.^    In  general,  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's 
H>pearance  and  concealment  is  familiar  to  Jewish  tradition.^     But 
the  Babbis  go  much  farther  back,  and  declare  that  from  the  time  of 
Judah's  marriage,^  *  God  busied  Himself  with  creating  the  light  of 
the  Messiah,'  it  being  significantly  added  that,  *  before  the  first  op- 
preaaor  [Pharaoh]  was  bom,  the  final  Deliverer  [Messiah,  the  Son  of 
I^rtd]  was  already  bom.'  ^     In  another  passage  the  Messiah  is  ex- 
P'^y  identified  with  Anani^^  and  therefore  represented  as  pre- 
^OBtent  long  before  His  actual  manifestation.'     The  same  inference 


CHAP. 
V 

' — . — ' 

•  xii.  32 ; 
xiiL  28,  52 ; 
xiv.  9 

^  Ixx.  9- 
Ixxiv. 

«  VA.  Lemb. 
p.  7  a 


«*  Pirkd  de 
R.  KL  8 ; 
Mi«lr.  on  Ps. 
xdiL  1 ;  Pes. 
64  n ;  Nedar. 
39  6;  Ber. 
R.  1;* 
Tanotu  on 
Numb.  tU. 
14,  ed. 
Warsh.  voL 
ii.  p.  56  6,  at 
the  bottom* 

•  Jor.  Ber. 
ii.  4,  p.  5  a 


^  the  qoestion  could  be  so  easily 
''^  on  the  insufficient  premisses 
•to  he  presents. 

'  the  4th  Book  of  Esdras  (in  our  Apocr. 
^  KrinB)  dates  from  the  end  of  the  first 
^■'wy  of  our  era — and  so  does  the 
*P«alyp8eof  Baruch. 

'Thie  are:  the  Throne  of  Glory, 
*^>iah  the  King,  the  Thorah,  (ideal) 
^^  the  Temple,    repentance,    and 

'In  Pirk^  de  R.  £1.  and  the  other 
Ij^^tiei  these  seven  things  are:  the 
^°oinh,  Qefaemia,  Paradise,  the  Throne 
*?  QJofy,  the  Temple,  repentance,  and 
^^vneof  the  Messiah. 

*  In  Ber.  B  six  things  are  mentioned : 


two  actually  created  (the  Thorah  and 
the  Throne  of  Glory),  and  four  which 
came  into  His  Mind  to  create  them  (the 
Fathers,  Israel,  the  Temple,  and  the 
Name  of  the  Messiah). 

*  In  Tanch.  seven  things  are  enumerated 
(the  six  as  in  Ber.  R.,  with  the  addition  of 
repentance),  *  and  some  say :  also  Paradise 
and  Gehenna,' 

'  In  that  passage  the  time  of  Messiah's 
concealment  is  calculated  at  forty-five 
days,  from  a  comparison  of  Dan.  xii.  II 
with  V.  12. 

^  The  comment  on  this  passage  is 
curiously  mystical,  but  clearly  implies 
not  only  the  pre-existence,  but  the  super- 
human character  of  the  Messiah. 


f  Sauh.  98  a ; 
comp.  also 
Jems.  Targ. 
on  Ex.  xii. 
42;  Pirk6^ 
de  R.  £L  80, 
and  other 
passages 

K  See  for 
example 
Pcftikta,  ed. 
Ruber,  p. 
49  *• 

»"  Gen. 
xxxviil.  1,  2 

t  Rer.  R.  86, 
cd.  Wanh. 
p.  151  5 

^  Mentioned 
in  1  Cbr.  ill. 

24' 

^  Tanch. 
Par. 

Toledoth, 
14,  ed. 
WurslLp. 
37  6 
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is 


iU 


is 
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11.  El.  u.  s.. 
p.  39  a, 
close 


fc  Bpini  1. 
R.  IM,  <l.iwe 
of  tlic  Tar. 


may  be  drawn  from  His  emphatic  designation  as  the  First.*    Lastrrrrlj^ 
in  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.,  the  words  ^  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light  (^MPs. 
xxxvi.  9)  are  explained  as  meaning,  that  this  is  the  light  of  tr^^he 
Messiah, — the  same  which  God  had  at  the  first  pronoimoed  to        be 
very  good,  and  which,  before  the  world  was  created,  He  had  t^d 
beneath  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  the  Messiah  and  His  age.     Wh-^n 
Satan  asked  for  whom  it  was  reserved,  he  was  told  that  it  nr^** 
destined  for  Him  Who  would  put  him  to  shame,  and  destroy  him.  A^nd 
when,  at  his  request,  he  was  shown  the  Messiah,  he  fell  on  his 
and  owned,  that  the  Messiah  would  in  the  future  cast  him  and 
Gentiles   into  Gehenna.^     Whatever  else  may  attach  to  it,  tl 
passage  clearly  implies  not  only  the  pre-existence,  but  the  prema 
dane  existence,  of  the  Messiah.* 

But,  indeed,  it  carries  us  much  farther.  For,  a  Messiah,  pre-eziste: 
in  the  Presence  of  God,  and  destined  to  subdue  Satan  and  cast 
into  hell,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordinary  num.     It 
indeed  true  that,  as  the  history  of  Elijah,  so  that  of  the  Messiah 
throughout  compared  with  that  of  Moses,  the  '  first '  with  *  the  I^l.^ 
Eedeemer.'    As  Moses  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  so  i1^^ 
Messiah  dwells  in  Rome  (or  Edom)  among  His  enemies.*^    Like  Mom  ^ 
He  comes,  withdraws,  and  comes  again.*     Like  Moses  He  wor3<^ 
deliverance.     But  here  the  analogy  ceases,  for,  whereas  the  redem^^ 
tion  by  Moses  was  temporary  and  comparatively  small,  that  of  tk^^*® 
Messiah  would  be  eternal  and  absolute.     All  the  marvels  connect^^**" 
with  Moses  were  to  be  intensified  in  the  Messiah.     The  ass  on  whic:^'^ 
the  Messiah  would  ride — and  this  humble  estate  was  only  caused 
Israel's  sin  ^ — would  be  not  only  that  on  which  Moses  had  come 
to  Egyi^t,  but  also  that  which  Abraham  had  used  when  he  went 
offer  up  Is:iac,  and  which  had  been  specially  created  on  the  eve  of  ti 
world's  first  Sabbath.^     Similarly,  the  horns  of  the  goat  caught  in 
thicket,  which  was  offered  instead  of  Isaac,  were  destined  for  blowi 
— the  left  one  by  the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  right  and 
one  by  the  Messiah,  when  He  would  gather  the  outcasts  of  Israel  (I 
xxvii.  I3).*f   Again,  the  '  rod '  of  the  Messiah  was  that  of  Aaron,  whic 
had  budded,  blossomed,  and  burst  into  fniit ;  as  also  that  on  whie 
Jacob  had  leaned,  and  which,  through  Judah,had  passed  to  all  the  kinj 
of  Israel,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.^     And  so  the  principL- 
that  '  the  later  Deliverer  would  be  like  the  first '  was  carried  int 
every  detail.     As  the  first  Deliverer*  brought  cUnvn  thtMannOy  so 

*  The  whole  of  this  very  remarkable  passage   is  given  in  Appendix  IX.,  in 
notes  on  L<.  xxv.  S ;  Ix.  1 ;  Ixiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  8. 
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Measiah ;  ■  as  the  firat  Ddiverer  had  made  a  spring  of  water  to  rise,     chap. 
so  loouW  the  seooTid.''  v 

Bat  eveo  this  is  not  all.     That  the  Messiah  had,  without  any  •^uaii. 
instraction,  attained  to  knowledge  of  God  ; "  and  that  He  had  received,  "ie^rciiiw 
directly  from  Htm,  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  counsel,  and  grace,^  is  ^„u^l^* 
eoxxipaiBtiTely  little,  since  the  same  was  claimed  for  Abraham,  Joh,  i^^^',^' 
aad  HezekJah.     But  we  are  told  that,  when  God  showed  Moaes  all  ^SJ^^-oJ,* 
his  roccessora,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  Messiah  ^j|^^*' 
(qxaalled  that  of  all  the  others  together.*     The  Messiah  would  be  ™yj' 
'greater  than  the  Fatriarcbs,'  higher  than  Moses,'  and  even  loftier  'BaiiM. 
Acm  tlu  minietering  Angela}    In  view  of  this  we  can  understand,  wWnii. 
iow  the  Midrash  on  Psalm  xxi.  3  should  apply  to  the  Messiah,  in  all  l'^^^  n. 
ita  literality,  that  <  God  would  set  His  own  crown  on  His  head,'  and  *^ 
dothe  Him  with  His  '  honour  and  majesty.'     It  is  only  consistent  Nouib. 
UkBtthe  same  Midrash  should  assign  to  the  Messiah  the  Divine  de-  vot.i!p.' 
agnations :  *  Jehovah  is  a  Man  of  War,'  and  '  Jehovah  our  Right-  rTuio,.  pi„ 
•MuneBS.'*     One  other  quotation,  from  perhaps  the  most  spiritual  Toiodotiii* 
lewiA  commentary,  must  be  added,  reminding  us  of  that  outburst  Tebin'isi. 
<^  kdoring  wonder  which  once  greeted  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     The  pWft 
pMsge  first  refers  to  the  seven  garments  with  which  God  succes- 
^»rfy  robed  Himself — the  first  of  '  honour  and  glory,'  at  creation  ;  ■■  ■■  rt  hv.  i 
4e  RGcond  of '  majesty,*  at  the  Red  Sea ; '  the  third  of  *  strength,'  at  '  P"-  iciii.  i 
tlwgiTing  of  the  Law;*  the  fourth  'white,'  when  He  blotteth  out  'r».Kiii.i 
•IwaiMof  Israel;'  the  fifth  of  'zeal,'  when  He  avengeth  them  of  'D«).vii.9 
weir  enemies  ;  *■  the  sixth  of  *  righteousness,'  at  the  time  when  the  "  i'.  U'.  ir 
«aiah  should  be  revealed;"   and  the  seventh   'red,'   when   He  t-.u^. i? 
•Jold  take  vengeance  on   Edom  (Rome)."     'But,'   continues   the     n-nm-a 
•"■mientary,  '  the  garment  with  which  in  the  future  He  will  clothe 
*«*  Messiah,  its  splendour  will  extend  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
** other, as  it  is  written;'  "As  a  bridegroom  priestly  in  headgear."  T'-'*!  lo 
yA  Israel  are  astounded  at  His  light,  and  say :  Blessed  the  hour 
1  tliich  the  Messiah  was  created ;  blessed  the  womb  whence  He 
"Qed;  blessed  the  generation  that  sees  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that 
■lorthyto  behold  Him ;  because  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing 
^  peace,  and  His  speech  quieting  of  the  spirit.     Glory  and  majesty 
^  in  His  appearance  (vesture),  and  confidence  and  tranquillity  in 
*•  Words ;  and  on  His  tongue  compassion  and  forgiveness  j   His 
I^ftr  is  a  sweet-smelling  odour,  and  His  supplication  holiness  and 
Poity.    Happy  Israel,  what  is  reserved  for  you !    Thus  it  is  written ;  i  J  J''-  '^*'■'■ 

'  lU)  fa  Ibe  more  noteworthy  as,  ac-      so  RTcat  as  Moats,  who  was  oolv  inferior 
•Wiiif  to  8ot«h  9  *,  none  in  Israel 
TOLL 
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^  MIdr.  on 
Ps.  XYiU.  36, 
ed.  Wftnh. 
p.S7a 
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ill.  p.  21  h 
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l4iment. 
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Warsh. 
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p.  14Xa;* 
Midr.  on 
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the  very 
cwriou>«  con- 
oeiwions  in  n 
co!itrovt*i>y 
with  a 
ChrlHtian 
reconUsi  in 
Siuih.  3»  6 


"  How  manifold  is  Thy  goodness,  whichThou  hast  reserved  to  theKi 
that  fear  Thee."  '  *     Such  a  King  Messiah  might  well  be  represen 
as  sitting  at  the  Sight  Hand  of  God,  while  Abraham  was  only  at 
left ;  ^  nay,  as  throwing  out  His  Right  Hand,  while  God  stood  up 
war  for  Him.*^ 

It  is  not  without  hesitation,  that  we  make  reference  to 
allusions  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  there  are  t 
expressions,  which  convey  the  idea,  if  not  of  superhuman  origin,  y 
of  some  great  mystery  attaching  to  His  birth.  The  first  occurs 
connection  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  *  Rabbi  Tanchuma  said,  in  ti 
name  of  Rabbi  Samuel:  Eve  had  respect  [had  regard,  looked  fi^ra*- 
ward]  to  that  Seed  which  is  to  come  from  another  place.  And  wbi^o 
is  this  ?  This  is  Messiah  the  King.'  ^  The  second  appears  in  tfcixe 
narrative  of  the  crime  of  Lot's  daughters :  ®  *  It  is  not  written,  "  tk^Bt 
we  may  preserve  a  son  from  our  father,"  but  "  seed  from  our  fethec"-" 
This  is  tliat  seed  which  is  coming  from  another  place.  And  who  i 
this  ?     This  is  the  King  Messiah." » 

That  a  superhuman  character  attached,  if  not  to  the  Personalit:*^! 
yet  to  the  Mission  of  the  Messiah,  appears  from  three  passages, 
which  the  expression, '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  upon  the 
of  the  deep,'  is  thus  paraphrased :  *  This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Kix3.g 
Messiah.'^  ^  Whether  this  implies  some  activity  of  the  Messiah  i^ 
connection  with  creation,'  or  only  that,  from  the  first,  His  Missi^:'!^ 
was  to  have  a  bearing  on  all  creation,  it  elevates  His  character  a^3*d 
work  above  every  other  agency,  human  or  Angelic.  And,  witho**^^ 
pressing  the  argument,  it  is  at  least  very  remarkable  that  even  tS^® 
Ineffable  Name  Jehovah  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Messiah.^   TJc3e 


*  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  certain 
Rabbinists  explain  the  expression  *  Seed 
from  anotlier  place,'  as  referring  to  the 
descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Rath — a 
non-Israelite.  But  i  f  this  explanation  could 
be  offered  in  reference  to  the  daughters 
of  Lot,  it  is  dithcult  to  see  its  meaning  in 
reference  to  Eve  and  the  birth  of  Seth. 
The  connection  there  with  the  words 
((Jen.  iv.  25),  *  God  hath  appointed  me 
another  Seed,'  would  be  the  very  loosest. 

'  I  am  surprised,  that  Ca-gtelli  (u.  s. 
]».  207)  should  have  contended,  that  the 
reading  in  Ber.  R.  8  and  Vaj.  R,  14 
sliould  be  *  the  Spirit  of  Adam ' !  For 
( 1 )  the  attempted  correction  gives  neither 
sense,  nor  proper  meaning.  (2)  The 
[Kissage  Ber.  R.  I  is  not  impugned ;  but 
tliat  pas-sage  is  the  basis  of  the  other 
two.     (3)    Ber.   R.   8  must  read,  'The 


n 
e 


Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the 
is,  the  Spirit  of  Messiah  the  King/  uov**^ 
the  proof-passage  is  immediately  add^'^ 
*and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  r^^ 
upon  him,'  which  is  a  Messianic  rwmwg**' 
and  because,  only  two  lines  before  fc^ 
impugned  passage,  we  are  told,  that  0^* 
i.  26, 1st  clause,  refers  to  the  *  spirit  of  *^ 
first  man.'  The  latter  remark  appM^ 
equally  to  Vajjikra  R.  14.  where  tJ^ 
context  also  forbids  the  proposed  a^^' 
rection. 

•  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  oc^''^' 
pare  with  this  the  statements  of 
as  to  the  agency  of  the  Zoga$  in 
tion.    The  subject  is  very  well  t 
by  Ifishm  (Lehrbegr.  d,  Hebr.   Br.  ^'^ 
414-420),  although  I  cannot  agree  W^^^ 
all  his  conclusions. 

*  The  whole  of  this 
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■ecomes  the  more  significant,  when  we  recall  that  one  of  the     CHAP. 
amiliar  names  of  the  Messiah  was  Anani — He  Who  cometh  in         V 
rads  of  heaven."  .  dul  til  ii 

what  has  been  stated,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  final 
ests  of  Messiah,  to  His  reign  with  all  its  wonders,  or  to  the 
al  of  all  nations — in  short,  to  what  are  commonly  called  '  the 
dngs.'  This  will  be  treated  in  another  connection.  Nor  is  it 
ided  that,  whatever  individuals  may  have  expected,  the  Syna- 

taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  of  the  Messiah, 
d  by  the  Christian  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cumula- 
videncejust  presented  must  leave  on  the  mind  at  least  this 
tion,  that  the  Messiah  expected  was  far  above  the  conditions  of 
ost  exalted  of  Crod's  servants,  even  His  Angels ;  in  short,  so 
r  bordering  on  the  Divine,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
sh  Him  therefrom.  In  such  circumstances,  it  only  needed  the 
lal  conviction,  that  He,  Who  taught  and  wrought  as  none  other, 
ally  the  Messiah,  to  kindle  at  His  word  into  the  adoring  con- 
1,  that  He  was  indeed  '  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  And  once 
■rant  reached,  the  mind,  looking  back  through  the  teaching  of 
magogue,  would,  with  increasing  clearness,  perceive  that,  how- 
11-understood  in  the  past,  this  had  been  all  along  the  sum  of 
lole  Old  Testament.  Thus,  we  can  understand  alike  the  pre- 
leas  for,  and  yet  the  gradualness  of  conviction  on  thia  point; 
the  increasing  clearness  with  which  it  emerged  in  the  con- 
ness  of  the  disciples ;  and,  finally,  the  unhesitating  distinct^ 
rith  which  it  was  put  forward  in  Apostolic  teaching,  as  the 
oaental  article  of  belief  to  the  Church  Catholic,' 


7  i,  is  very  carious  and  deeply  in- 
g.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  qaote 
ber  parallel  pasaageB  wbich  might 
used.  The  passage  in  the  Midrash 
lent.  i.  16  is  also  extremely  inte- 
A.fter  the  statement  quoted  in 
:t,  tbere  follows  »  diacnaaion  on 
les  of  the  Uesaiah,  and  then  the 

ttarj  abont  the  Mesaiah  having 

been  bom  in  Bethleheni. 
rill  be  noticed,  that  the  comalatiTa 


argiimenl  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pages  follows  closely  that  in  the  firat 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
only,  that  the  latter  carries  it  up  to  its 
lioal  conclafiion,  that  the  Messiah  waa 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  while  it  has  been 
our  pnrpose  simply  to  stal«,  what  tcoi  the 
expeetatioti  of  the  ancAevt  Syna^iitglit,  not 
what  it  ihmild  have  been  according  to 
the  Old  Testament. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

TUE   HATIVITV   OP  JEBUB    TUB 

(St.  Matthew  i.  26 ;  St.  Luke  ii.  1-20.) 


Such  then  was  '  the  hope  of  the  promiee  made  of  God  unto  t** 
fathers,'  for  which  the  twelve  tribes,  *  instantly  Berving  (God)  ni^'^'^ 
and  day,'  longed- -with  such  vividness,  that  they  read  it  in  alm*^ 
every  event  and  promise ;  with  such  earnestness,  that  it  ever  was  tS^ 
bnrden  of  their  prayers ;  with  such  intensity,  that  many  and  lcf0^ 
centuries  of  disappointment  have  not  quenched  it.  Its  light,  co*:*' 
paratively  dim  in  days  of  sunshine  and  calm,  seemed  to  bum  Inigt*-'' 
est  in  the  dark  and  lonely  nights  of  suffering,  as  if  each  gust  tb.^ 
swept  over  Israel  only  kindled  it  into  fresh  flame. 

To  the  question,  whether  this  hope  has  ever  been  realised '*" 

rather,  whether  One  has  appeared  Whose  claims  to  the  Messiahsls^P 
have  stood  the  test  of  investigation  and  of  time — impartial  hiBtc*''^? 
can  make  only  one  answer.    It  points  to  Bethlehem  and  to  Nazarefc^- 
If  the  claims  of  Jesus  have  been  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Nation,  K^« 
has  at  least,  undoubtedly,  fulfilled  one   part  of  the  Mission  pwnv 
phetically  assigned  to  the  Messiah.    Whether  or  not  He  be  the  TJ  <» 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  Him,  assuredly,  has  been  the  gathering-     <^ 
the  nations,  and  the  isles  have  waited  for  His  law.     Passing  t>^ 
narrow  bounds  of  obscure  Judtea,  and  breaking  down  the  walls      "^ 
national  prejudice  and  isolation.  He  has  made  the  sublimer  t«ach£'K¥ 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  common  possession  oftheworld,andfounJ*'^ 
a  great  Brotherhood,  of  which  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Father.    J5* 
alone  also  has  exhibited  a  life,  in  which  absolutely  no  fault  could  ^ 
found ;  and  promulgated  a  teaching,  to  which  absolutely  no  eicepti** 
can  be  taken.     Admittedly,  He  was  the  One  perfect  Man — the  id^ 
of  humanity;  His  doctrine  the  one  absolute  teaching.     The  wo«rM 
has  known  none  other, none  equal.    And  the  world  has  owned  it,  if  *»** 
by  the  testimony  of  words,  yet  by  the  evidence  of  fiicts.     SpringilV 
from  such  a  people ;  bom,  living,  and  dying  in  circumstances,  »*"' 
using  means,  the  most  unlikely  of  such  results — yet,  by  nniversw 
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oxmsent,  the  Man  of  Nazareth  has  been  the  mightiest  Factor  in  our     chap. 
rox'ld's  history :  alike  politically,  socially,  intellectually,  and  morally,         vi 
r  He  be  not  the  Messiah,  He  has  at  least  thus  far  done  the  Mes-  ^      '""^ 
l's  work.     If  He  be  not  the  Messiah,  there  has  at  least  been  none 
er,  before  or  after  Him.     If  He  be  not  the  Messiah,  the  world  has 
and  never  can  have,  a  Messiah. 
To  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  Messiah,  not  only  Old  Testa- 
a^nt  prediction,*  but  the  testimony  of  Eabbinic  teaching,  unhesita-  •  wicah  ▼.  2 
ixJLglj  pointed.   Yet  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  directly  contrary 
bo  Jewish  thoughts  and  feelings — and  hence  nothing  less  likely  to 
wxggest  itself  to  Jewish  invention ' — than  the  circumstances  which, 
according  to  the  Gospel-narrative,  brought  about  the  birth  of  the 
MLesaah  in  Bethlehem.   A  counting  of  the  people,  or  Census ;  and  that 
Census  taken  at  the  bidding  of  a  heathen  Emperor,  and  executed  by 
•one  80  universally  hated  as  Herod,  would  represent  the  tie  plus  ultra 
of  all  that  was  most  repugnant  to  Jewish  feeling.^    If  the  account  of 
the  circumstances,  which  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  has 
110  basis  in  jEewit,  but  is  a  legend  invented  to  locate  the  birth  of  the 
Na&urene  in  the  royal  City  of  David,  it  must  be  pronounced  most 
dumsily  devised.     There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  its 
<)ngiikation — either  from  parallel  events  in  the  past,  or  from  con- 
temporary expectancy.   Why  then  connect  the  birth  of  their  Messiah 
with  what  was  most  repugnant  to  Israel,  especially  if,  as  the  advo- 
^•teB  of  the  legendary  hypothesis  contend,  it  did  not  occur  at  a  time 
when  any  Jewish  Census  was  taken,  but  ten  years  previously  ? 

But  if  it  be  impossible  rationally  to  account  for  any  legendary 
^*igin  of  the  narrative  of  Joseph  and  Mary's  journey  to  Bethlehem, 
the  historical  grounds,  on  which  its  accuracy  has  been  impugned,  are 
*?oally  insufficient.  They  resolve  themselves  into  this:  that  (beyond 
tlift  Gospel-narrative)  we  have  no  solid  evidence  that  Cyrenius  was  at 
that  time  occupying  the  needful  official  position  in  the  East,  to  order 
*ch  a  registration  for  Herod  to  carry  out.  But  even  this  feeble  con- 
tention is  by  no  means  historically  unassailable.^    At  any  rate,  there 


'The  advocates  of  the  mythical  theory 
'^  ix)t  answered,  not  even  faced  or 
J^^^itood,  what  to  ns  seems,  on  their 
^othesbB,  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
^^'Atuiig,  that  Jewish  expectancy  would 
*IBS^  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem, 
^  invent  such  circomstanoes  to  bring 
|">7  to  Bethlehem?  JMm  may  be  right 
fli  ttfing:  'The  belief  in  the  birth  at 
^ptldefaem  originated  very  simply ' 
v^bn  Jeni  i.  2,  p.  893) ;   bnt  all  the 


more  complicated  and  inexplicable  is  the 
origination  of  the  legend,  which  accomits 
for  the  jomney  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

•  In  evidence  of  these  feelings,  we  have 
the  account  of  Josephui  of  the  consequences 
of  the  taxation  of  Cyrenius  (Ant.  xviii 
1.  1.    Comp.  Acts  V.  37). 

'  The  arguments  on  what  may  be 
called  the  orthodox  side  have,  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  been  so  often  and 
well  stated — ^latterly  by  Wieseler,  Buschke, 


/ 
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BOOK     are  two  facts,  which  render  any  historical  mistake  by  St.  Luke  on  tbi® 
u         point  extremely  difficult  to  believe.   First,  he  was  evidently  aware  of  * 
^mp.     '  Census  under  Cyrenius,  ten  years  later ;  *  secondly,  whatever  rend^> 
ing  of  St.  Luke  ii.  2  may  be  adopted,  it  will  at  least  be  admitto^i 
that  the  intercalated  sentence  about  Cyrenius  was  not  necessary  fi» 
the  narrative,   and    that  the   writer  must   have   intended  thereby 
emphatically  to  mark  a  certain  event.     But  an  author  would  not  t)e 
likely  to  call  special  attention  to  a  fewit,  of  which  he  had  only  indis- 
tinct knowledge ;  rather,  if  it  raust  be  mentioned,  would  he  do  so  in 
the  most  indefinite  terms.     This  presumption  in  favour  of  St.  Luke's 
statement  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  such  an  event  «8 
the  taxing  of  Jud^a  must  have  been  so  easily  ascertainable  by  hins-- 

We  are,  however,  not  left  to  the  presumptive  reasoning  just  9  ^ 
forth.     That  the  Emperor  Augustus  made  registers  of  the  RonL^'n 
Empire,  and  of  subject  and  tributary  states,  is  now  generally  admitt^r^i* 
This  registration — for  the  purpose  of  future  taxation — would  also 
brace  Palestine.   Even  if  no  actual  order  to  that  effect  had  been  issu 
during  the  lifetime  of  Herod,  we  can  understand  that  he  would  de^^^^ 
it  most  expedient,  both  on  account  of  his  relations  to  the  Emperc:3^r> 
and  in  view  of  the  probable  excitement  which  a  heathen   Oens^^J^ 
would  cause  in  Palestine,  to  take  steps  for  making  a  registration,  aM^d 
that  rather  according  to  the  Jewish  than  the  Boman  manner.     Tt^»J^ 
Census,  then,  ordered  by  Augustus,  and  taken  by  Herod  in  his  a 
manner,  was,  according  to  St.  Luke,  *  first  [really]  carried  out 
Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria,'  some  years  after  Herod's  death, 
when  Judfloa  had  become  a  Roman  province.* 

We  are  now  pre^iared  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Gr08pel-narrativ=='*'^ 
In  consequence  of  *  the  decree  of  Csesar  Augustus,'  Herod  directed  * 
general  registration  to  be  made  after  the  Jewish,  rather  than  the  Roma. -—^ 
manner.  Practically  the  two  would,  indeed,  in  this  instance,  be  ve^^^^ 
similar.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  all  country-people  were 
be  registered  in  their  *  own  city ' — meaning  thereby  the  town 
which  the  village  or  place,  where  they  were  bom,  belonged.  In 
doing,  the '  house  and  lineage ' (the  nomen  and  cognomen)o{  each  w 

Zampt,    and     Steinracyer — and  on    the  of  Steinnwyer  (u.  s.  pp.  36  &c.). 
other  Hide  almost  ad  nauseam  by  negative  *  For  the  textual  explanation  we 

critics  of  ever>'  school,  that  it  seems  un-  refer  to   Canon   Cook  ;    only  we   wouIp 

necessary  to  go  again  over  them.     The  mark,  with  Steinmeyer,  that  the  meaning- 

reader  wiU  find  the  whole  subject  stated  of  the  expression  iyirerOf  in  St.  Luke  iL 

by  Canon  6W/A:,  with  his  usaal  clearness  is  determined  by  the  Bimilar  use  of  it 

and  judgment,  in  the  •  Speaker's  Com-  Acts  xi.  28,  where  what  was  predicted 

mcntar}'/  (New  Test.  voL  i.  pp.  326-329).  said  to  have  actually  taken  place  {iydwwr 

We  sa bst ant ially  adopt  the  view  of  Canon  at  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar. 
Cook,  which,  indeed,  is  fundamentally  that 


to 
to 
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marked.'  According  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  registration,  the  people 
voold  have  been  enrolled  according  to  tribes  (niDC)i  families  or 
clana(ninDEv)>and  the  Aouse  of  their  fathers  (man  rra).  But  as  the 
ten  tribes  had  not  returned  to  Palestine,  this  could  only  take  plaoe  to 
a  very  limited  extent,"  while  it  would  be  easy  for  each  to  be  regis- 
tered in  '  his  own  city.'  In  the  case  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whose 
descent  from  David  was  not  only  known,  but  where,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Tmbom  Messiah,  it  waa  most  important  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly noted,  it  was  natural  that,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law,  they 
shoold  have  gone  to  Bethlehem.  Perhaps  also,  for  many  reasons 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  Joseph  and  Mary  might  be 
glad  to  leave  Nazareth,  and  seek,  if  possible,  a  home  in  Bethlehem. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  it  afterwards  required  special 
Divine  direction  to  induce  Joseph  to  relinquish  this  chosen  place  of 
residence,  and  to  return  into  Galilee.'  In  these  circumstances,  Mary,  • 
now  the  'wife'  of  Joseph,  though  standing  to  him  only  in  the  actual 
relationship  of '  betrothed,' "  would,  of  course,  accompany  her  husband  ^ 
to  Bethlehem.  Irrespective  of  this,  every  feeling  and  hope  in  her 
mast  have  prompted  such  a  course,  and  there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
whether  Roman  or  Jewish  Census-usage  required  her  presence — a 
question  which,  if  put,  would  have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  probably  closing  in,*  as  the  two  tra- 
vellers from  Kazareth,  bringing  with  them  the  few  necessaries  of  a  poor 
Eastern  household,  neared  their  journey's  end.  If  we  think  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  from  heaven,  the  surroundings  of  outward  poverty, 
so  fer  from  detracting,  seem  most  congruous  to  His  Divine  character. 
Earthly  splendour  would  here  seem  like  tawdry  tinsel,  and  the 
utmost  simplicity  like  that  clothing  of  the  lilies,  which  &r  surpassed 
all  the  glory  of  Solomon's  court.  But  only  in  the  East  would  the 
most  absolute  simplicity  be  possible,  and  yet  neither  it,  nor  the 
poverty  fr^m  which  it  sprang,  necessarily  imply  even  the  slightest 
taint  of  social  inferiority.  The  way  had  been  long  and  weary — at  the 
very  least,  three  days'  journey,  whatever  route  had  been  taken  from 
Galilee.      Most  probably  it  would  be  that  so  commonly  followed, 

'  Comp.   Hiaahif,  0cber  d.  z.  Zeit  A.  '  Tliis,  of  coarse,  is  onlr  a  conjecture ; 

Oeb.  J.  C.  gehalt.  Censnu,  pp.  119,  120.  but  I  call  it  'probable,'  partly  because 

Most  critics  have  written  very  oonfusetUy  one  would  naturally  so  arrange  a  journey 

OD  thia  point.  of  Hcveral  days,  to  ninkc  its  st^ea  aaslow 

•  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  ap-  and  easy  aa  posBiblc,  and  partly  from  the 

pretdste  the  value  of  Krim'i  objections  circa nistance,  that,  on  their  lUTival,  they 

«^nrt   finch  a  Census,  as  invokinfr  a  found  the  khan  [oil,  wbicb  would  scarcely 

*wahTe  VoltswandernriB' C').Hnd   being  have  boon   the  case,  had   they  reached 

'  eiue  Sacbe  der  Unmiiglichikeit.'  Bethlehem  early  in  the  day. 
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from  a  desire  to  avoid  Samaria,  along  the  eastero  banks  of  the  Jtxiam.  , 
and  by  the  fords  near  Jericho.'  Although  passing  tlirough  one  of  th^e 
wanneHt  parts  of  the  country,  the  season  of  the  year  must,  eveaoi 
in  most  favourable  circumstances,  have  greatly  increased  the  difficnl.— 
ties  of  such  a  journey.  A  sense  of  rest  and  peace  must,  almost  ii& — 
consciously,  have  crept  over  the  travellers  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  rich  fields  that  surrounded  the  ancient  *  House  of  Bread,'  aoA* 
passing  through  the  valley  which,  like  an  amphitheatre,  sweeps  op 
to  the  twain  heights  along  which  Bethlehem  stretches  (2,704  fee4> 
above  the  sea),  ascended  through  the  terraced  vineyards  and  gardens- 
Winter  though  it  was,  the  green  and  silvery  foliage  of  the  oliv^ 
lulght,  even  at  that  season,  mingle  with  the  pale  pink  of  the  almond. 
— ^nature's  'early  waker'* — and  with  the  darker  colouring  of  Ul^ 
opening  peach-buds.  The  chaste  beauty  and  sweet  quiet  of  th.^ 
place  would  recall  memories  of  Boaz,  of  Jesse,  and  of  David.  AU- 
the  more  would  such  thoughts  suggest  themselves,  from  the  ctoft.— 
trast  between  the  past  and  the  present.  For,  as  the  travdler^ 
reached  the  heights  of  Bethlehem,  and,  indeed,  long  before,  tli.« 
moat  jirominent  object  in  view  must  have  been  the  great  castte  whieb 
Herod  had  built,  and  called  after  his  own  name.  Perched  on  Qx^ 
highest  hill  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  it  was  at  the  same  tin*** 
magnificent  palace,  strongest  fortress,  and  almost  courtier-city—* 
With  a  sense  of  relief  the  travellers  would  turn  from  this,  to 
mark  the  undulating  outlines  of  the  highland  wilderness  of  Juds^^ 
till  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  mountain -ridges  of  Teko^t- 
Through  the  break  of  the  hills  eastward  the  heavy  molten  sur&cs* 
of  the  Sea  of  Judgment  would  ai)i)ear  in  view ;  westward  woiux** 
the  road  to  Hebron  ;  behind  them  lay  the  valleys  and  hiLl* 
which  separated  Bethlehem  from  Jerusalem,  and  concealed  the  Hol^ 
City. 

But  for  the  present  such  thoughts  would  give  way  to  the  pregsiiB^ 
necessity  of  finding  shelter  and  rest.  The  little  town  of  BethlebeK** 
was  crowded  with  those  who  had  come  trom  all  the  outlying  dirtti<?* 
to  register  their  names.  Even  if  the  strangers  from  far-off  Galile* 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  in  Bethlehem,  wh*' 
could  have  shown  them  hospitality,  they  would  have  found  ever^ 
house  fully  occupied.   The  very  inn  was  filled,  and  the  only  available 

I  Comp.  the  account  of  the  roads,  inns,  '  The  almond   is   cnlled,   in   HebKVt 

&c.  in  the 'Historyof  the Ji'wiHh Nation,'  tpc>>   "'he   waker,'   from  tho   word  'W 

pp.276;  acd  the  chapter  on  '  Travclliag  beawakc.'   It  isquite  possible,  ItutmAllf 

in   Palciitinc,'   in  '  Skutchea   o!    Jewish  of    the  earliest  spring  flowers   olreidf 

Social  Life  in  tlie  Uajs  of  Christ.'  made  the  landscape  bright. 
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space  was,  where  ordinarily  the  cattle  were  stabled.'  Bearing  in  mind 
the  simple  habitB  of  the  East,  this  scarcely  implies,  what  it  would 
in  the  West ;  and  perhaps  the  seclusion  and  privacy  from  the  noisy, 
chattering  crowd,  which  thronged  the  khan,  would  be  all  the  more 
welcome.  Scanty  as  these  particulars  are,  even  thus  much  is 
gathered  rather  by  inference  than  from  the  narrative  itself.  Thus 
early  in  this  history  does  the  absence  of  details,  which  painfully 
increases  as  we  proceed,  remind  us,  that  the  Gospels  were  not  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  biography  of  Jesus,  nor  even  the  materials  for  it ; 
bat  had  only  this  twofold  object :  th^t  those  who  read  them  '  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  and  that,  believing, 
they  '  might  have  life  through  His  Name.' '  The  Christian  heart  ■ 
and  imagination,  indeed,  long  at  least  to  localise  the  scene  of  such  f 
surpassing  importance,  and  linger  with  fond  reverence  over  that 
Cave,  which  is  now  covered  by  '  the  Church  of  the  Nativity.'  It  may 
be — nay,  it  seems  likely — that  this,  to  which  the  most  venerable 
tradition  points,  was  the  sacred  s^wt  of  the  world's  greatest  event.* 
But  certainty  we  have  not.  It  is  better,  that  it  should  be  so.  As  to 
all  that  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  that  'stable ' — the  circumstances 
of  '  the  Nativity,'  even  its  exact  time  after  the  arrival  of  Mary  (brief 
as  it  must  have  been) — the  Gospel-uarrative  is  silent.  This  only  is 
told,  that  then  and  there  the  Virgin-Mother  '  brought  forth  her  firsts 
bom  Son,  and  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a 
manger.'  Beyond  this  announcement  of  the  bare  fact,  Holy  Scrip- 
'ture,  with  indescribable  appropriateness  and  delicacy,  draws  a  veil 
■over  that  most  sacred  mystery.  Two  impressions  only  are  left  on 
*he  mind :  that  of  utmost  earthly  humility,  in  the  suirounding  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  of  inward  fitness,  in  the  contrast  suggested  by 


■  I>r.  Cnnmngham  ffettie  indeed '/«Il 
-•Hrv' that  the  ncrdAufia  was  »ot  an  mn,bnt 
-«  ^est -chamber,  because  the  word  ia  lued 
Sn  tbat  Bciuw  in  Kt.  Mark  ziv.  14,  Lnke 
Sxii-  II.  lint  this  inference  is  critictillf 
^mteuable.  The  Greek  word  ia  of  very 
■^lide  application, and  means  (as  Schleuener 
jmta  it)  >  omnis  locus  quieti  aplna.'  In  the 
XXX.  neerixvim  is  the  equivalent  of  not 
leas  tban  firt  Hebrew  words,  which  have 
■widely  different  meEmings.  In  the  LXX. 
>«iMlenii£  of  Ex.  iv.  24  it  is  used  for 
the  Hebrew  p7D>  which  certainly  can- 
kiot  mean  a  Kaeat-chamber,  but  an  inn. 
^o  one  ooold  imagine  that,  if  private 
I'losp'ilalit;  had  been  extended  to  the 
Virgin- Mather,  she  would  have  been  left 
Id  such  circarnvtancea  in  a  stable.      The 


same  term  occurs  in  Aramnic  form,  inKab- 
binio  writings,  as  Di^OM  "rf'^OUTi;?!? 
■carihu^u.  an  inn.  2fe2itz«iTi,  in  his  Hebrew 
N  .T.,  usci;  the  more  common  p^tS-  Bazaars 
and  niarkets  were  ftUo  held  in  those 
hostelrica  |  animals  killed,  and  meat  sold 
there ;  also  wine  and  cider ;  so  that 
they  were  a  much  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  might  at  lirst  be  imagiDed. 
Comp,  Hurzfeld,  Handelsgesch.  p.  326. 

'  Perhaps  the  best  nuthcnticated  of  all 
local  traditions  is  that  which  flies  on  Ibis 
cave  as  the  place  of  the  Nativity.  Tho 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  well  given  by 
Dr.  FarTOF  in  his  '  Life  of  Chriat,'  Dean 
Stanley,  however,  and  others,  have  ques- 
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them.  Instinctively,  reverently,  we  feel  that  it  is  well  it  should  have 
been  so.  It  best  befits  the  birth  of  the  Christ — if  He  be  what  the 
New  Testament  declares  Him. 

On  the   other  hand,  the  circumstances  just  noted  afford   the 
strongest  indirect  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative.     For,  if  it 
were  the  outcome  of  Jewish  imagination,  where  is  the  basis  for  it  ia 
contemporary  opinion  ?     Would  Jewish  legend  have  ever  presented, 
its  Messiah  as  bom  in  a  stable,  to  which  chance  circumstances  had. 
consigned  His  Mother  ?     The  whole  current  of  Jewish  opinion  would— 
run   in   the   contrary   direction.      The   opponents  of  the   authen 
ticity  of  this  narrative  are  bound  to  face  this.     Further,  it  ma; 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  Apocryphal  or  legendary  narrative  of  sue 
a  (legendary)  event  would  have  been  characterised  by  such  scanti 
ness,  or  rather  absence,  of  all  detail.     For,  the  two  essential  features 
alike  of  legend  and  of  tradition,  are,  that  they  ever  seek  to  Burroum 
their  heroes  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  that  they  attempt  to  suppl; 
details,  which  are  otherwise  wanting.     And  in  both  these  respects 
more  sharply-marked  contrast  could  scarcely  be  presented,  than 
the  Gospel-narrative. 

But  as  we  pass  from  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  cave  out  into  th 
night,  its  sky  all   aglow  with   starry  brightness,  its   loneliness  i 
peopled,  and  its  silence  made  vocal  from  heaven.     There  is  nothin 
now  to  conceal,  but  much  to  reveal,  though  the  manner  of  it  wo 
seem  strangely  incongruous  to  Jewish  thinking.     And  yet 
tradition  may  here  prove  both  illustrative  and  helpful.     That  th 
Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,*  was  a  settled  conviction- 
Equally  so  was  the  belief,  that  He  was  to  be  revealed  from  Migdai^^^* 
Eder,  *  the  tower  of  the  flock.'  *    This  Migdal  Eder  was  Tiot  th 
watch-tower  for  the  ordinary  flocks  which  pastured  on  the 
sheep-ground  beyond  Bethlehem,  but  lay  close  to  the  town,  on  th 
road  to  Jerusalem.     A  passage  in  the  lEshnah  *  leads  to  the  conclu 
sion,  that  the  flocks,  which  pastured  there,  were  destined  for  Tempi 
sacrifices,^  and,  accordingly,  that  the  shepherds,  who  watched  ov 
them,  were  not  ordinary  shepherds.     The  latter  were  under  the 


s 


.e 


'  In  the  curious  story  of  His  birth,  re- 
lated in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (Ber.  ii.  3),  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  *  the  royal 
castle  of  Bethlelicm ;  *  while  in  the  paral- 
lel narrative  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament, 
i.  1 6,  ed.  W.  p.  64  b)  the  somewhat  mys- 
terious expression  is  used  K3iy  nT33' 
But  we  must  keep  in  view  the  Ilab- 
binic  statement  that,  even  if   a  castle 


falls  down,  it  is  stUl  called  a  castle  (Yal 
kut,  vol.  ii.  p.  60  b). 

*  In  fact  the  Mishnah  (Baba  K.  viL  7 
expressly  forbids  the  keepinff  of 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  except  i 
the  wildernesses — and   the  only  floo^ 
otherwise  kept,  would  be  those  for  th< 
Temple-services  (Baba  £L  80  a}. 


> 
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of  SabbiitiBin,'  on  account  of  their  Qeceesary  isolation  from  religious 
ordinances,  and  their  manner  of  life,  vhich  rendered  strict  legal  ob- 
serrance  unlikel;,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  The  aame  Mishnic 
passage  also  leads  us  to  infer,  that  these  flocks  lay  out  aU  the  year 
round,  since  they  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  fields  thirty  days  before 
the  Passover — that  is,  in  the  month  of  February,  when  in  Palestine 
the  average  rainfall  is  nearly  greatest.'  Thus,  Jewish  tradition  in 
some  dim  manner  apprehended  the  first  revelation  of  the  Messiah 
from  that  Migdal  Eder,  where  shepherds  watched  the  Temple-flocks 
all  the  year  round.  Of  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  such  a  coin- 
cidence, it  is  needless  to  speak. 

It  was,  then,  on  that  'wintry  night'  of  the  25th  of  December,*  that 
shepherds  watched  the  flocks  destined  for  sacrificial  services,  in  the 
very  place  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  where  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  first  revealed.  Of  a  sudden  came  the  long-delayed,  unthought^of 
announcement.  Heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  mingle,  as  suddenly 
an  Angel  stood  before  their  dazzled  eyes,  while  the  outetreaming 
g\<iry  of  the  I^ord  seemed  to  enwrap  them,  as  in  a  mantle  of  light,^ 

■  Tiaa  disposes  of  an  inapt  quotation 

<froni  DeliUsch)  by  Dr.  Geikie.    No  one 

could  imagine,  that  tiie  Talmudic  pas- 

BBgea  in  question  could  apply  to  iDcb 

obepherda  m  tlieae. 

*  The  mean  of  22  aeasoiiH  in  Jemsalem 

^mDunted  to  -I^IS  inches  in  December, 

11-479  in  January, and  5207  in  February 

(•ee   a   very   interesting    paper   by   Dr, 

Ciaplin  in  Quart.  Slat,  of  1*31.  Ezplor. 

Tand,  January,  18B3),  For  187&-77  we 
XwTe  tbeae  startling  figures :  mean  for 
Deoember,  490;  for  January,  1-696;  for 
Vebmaryi  8-760— and.  similariy,  in  other 
^caiB.  Those  who  have  copied  Lightfoot's 
v^notatJons  aboat  the  Socks  not  lying 
out  during  the  winter  months  ought, 
«t  leaat,  to  have  known  that  the  re- 
ference in  the  Talmudic  passages  is 
«rprruly  to  the  flocks  which  postored 
tn  'the  wUdeniesB'  (ninaiD  jn  "htO- 
Snt  even  so,  the  statement,  as  so  many 
others  of  the  kind,  is  not  accniste.  For, 
tn  the  Talmud  two  opinions  are  expressed. 
According  to  one,  the  'Midbariyoth,'  or 
*  aniinals  of  the  wilderness,'  are  those 
Vrhicli  go  to  the  open  at  the  Paisover- 
fcime,  >nd  retam  at  tbe  tint  r&int  (about 
tt'ovember) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sabbi  maintains,  and,  a»  it  seems,  more 
^Dthoritatively,  tiiat  tke  ttHdernft$-/ioi:i» 
I  iiwiifil  fo  tkr  open  aliie  in  tAe  Mint 
^aft  amd  in  tie  rtUnf  ttaton—i-t.  all  the 


year  round  (Bezah  40a).  Comp.  also 
Tosephta  Beish  Iv.  6.  A  somewhat  differ- 
ent explanation  is  given  in  Jer.  Bczah 

'  There  is  no  adequate  reason  tor  ques- 
tioning the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
date.  The  objections  generally  made 
reat  on  grounds,  which  seem  to  me  his- 
torically untenable.  The  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  an  article  by  Catifl  in 
Bcnog"s  Eeal.  Enoy.  xvii,  pp.  588-594. 
Bat  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  comes  to 
us  from  a  Jewish  source.  In  the  addition 
to  the  Megillath  Taanith  (od.  Wareh.  p. 
20  a),  tbe  9tli  Tebet  is  marked  as  a  fast 
day,  and  it  is  added,  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  not  stated.  Kow,  Jewish 
chronolcwiBta  have  fijed  on  that  day  as 
tliat  of  Christ's  birth,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  between  the  years  600  and  816 
A.D.  the  26th  of  December  fell  no  less 
than  twelve  times  on  ibe  9th  Tebet.  If 
the  9th  Tebet,  or  26th  December,  was 
regarded  as  the  birthday  of  Christ,  we 
can  understand  the  concealment  aboat 
it.  Comp.  Zam,  Ritus  d.  Synag.  Qottesd. 
p.  126. 

*  In  illustration  we  may  here  quote 
8hem.  B.  K  (ed.  W.  vol.  ii.  p.  8  o>,  where 
it  is  said  that,  wherever  Michael  appears, 
there  also  is  the  glory  of  the  She^nali. 
In  the  same  section  we  read,  in  reference 
to  the  appearance  in  tho  bush,  that,  'at 
Hrst  only  one  Angel  came,'  who  stood  iu 
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Surprise,  awe,  fear  would  be  hushed  into  calm  and  expectancy,  as 
from  the  Angel  they  heard,  that  what  they  saw  boded  not  judgment, 
but  ushered  in  to  waiting  Israel  the  great  joy  of  those  good  tidings 
which  he  brought:  that  the  long-promised  Saviour,  Messiah,  Lord,  was 
bom  in  the  City  of  David,  and  that  they  themselves  might  go  and  see, 
and  recognize  Him  by  the  humbleness  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing His  Nativity. 

It  was,  as  if  attendant  angels  had  only  waited  the  signal.  As, 
when  the  sacrifice  was  laid  on  the  altar,  the  Temple-music  burst  forth 
in  three  sections,  each  marked  by  the  blast  of  the  priests'  silver 
trumpets,  as  if  each  Psalm  were  to  be  a  Tris-Haguyti;^  so,  when  the 
Herald- Angel  had  spoken,  a  multitude  of  heaven's  host  *  stood  forth 
to  hymn  the  good  tidings  he  had  brought.  Wliat  they  sang  was  but 
the  reflex  of  what  had  been  announced.  It  told  in  the  language  of 
praise  the  character,  the  meaning,  the  result,  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Heaven  took  up  the  strain  of  *  glory ' ;  earth  echoed  it  as  *  peace ' ;  it 
fell  on  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men  as  *  good  pleasure ' : — 

Glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest— 
And  upon  earth  peace — 
Among  men  good  pleasiu*e  1 ' 

<Jnly  once  before  had  the  words  of  Angels'  hymn  fallen  upon  mortal's 
ears,  when,  to  Isaiah's  rapt  vision.  Heaven's  high  Temple  had  opened, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  swept  its  courts,  almost  breaking  down  the 
trembling  posts  tlxat  bore  its  boundary  gates.  Now  the  same  glory 
enwrapt  the  shepherds  on  Bethlehem's  plains.  Then  the  Angels' 
hymn  had  heralded  the  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  coming ;  now 


the  burning  bush,  and  after  that  the 
Shechinah  came,  and  spoke  to  Moses 
from  out  the  bush.  (It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  Acts  ix.  7,  that  Moses  alone  is 
said  in  Jewish  tradition  to  have  seen 
the  vision,  but  not  the  men  who  were 
with  him.)  Wetstcin  gives  an  erroneous 
reference  to  a  Talmudic  statement,  to 
the  effect  that,  at  the  birth  of  Moses, 
the  room  was  tilled  with  heavenly  light. 
The  statement  really  occurs  in  Sotah 
12  a;  Shem.  K.  1  ;  Yalkut  i.  51  o.  This 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
legend,  that  the  «ive,  in  which  Christ  was 
bom,  was  tilled  with  heavenly  light. 
Similarly,  the  Popish  legend  about  the 
Virgin- Mother  not  feeling  the  pangs  of 
maternity  is  derived  from  the  Jewish 
legend,  which  asserts  the  same  of  the 
mother  of  Moses.  The  same  authority 
maintains,  that  the  birth  of  Moses  re- 


mained unknown  for  three  monthi,  be- 
cause he  was  a  child  of  seveii  znonthB. 
There  are  other  legends  about  the  sinleM- 
ness  of  Moses's  ^ther,  and  the  maiden- 
hood of  his  mother  (at  103  years),  which 
remind  us  of  Christian  traditions. 

'  Acconling  to  tradition,  the  three  blasts 
symbolically  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
ijod,  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  final 
judgment. 

*  Curiously  enough,  the  woid  orfa- 
rid  is  Hebraised  in  the  same  connection 

rhvD  h\S^  K^OIODK-  See  Yalknt  on  Pt 
xlv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  1050,  about  the  middle). 
'  I  have  unhesitatingly  retained  the 
reading  of  the  t^xtut  reeeptm.  The 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  sufficiently 
set  forth  by  Canon  Cook  in  his  *  Bevised 
Version  of  the  First  Three  Gospels^'  npw 
27-^2. 


ADORATION  OF  TIIE  SHEl'HliRUS. 

that  of  the  King  come.     Then  it  had  been  the  Tria-Hagion   of 
prophetic  anticipation ;  now  that  of  Evangelic  fiilfibnent. 

The  hymn  had  ceased ;  the  light  &ded  out  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
sbe^erds  were  alone.    But  the  Angelic  message  remained  with 
them ;  and  the  sign,  which  was  to  guide  them  to  the  Infant  Christ, 
lighted  their  rapid  way  np  the  terraced  height  to  where,  at  the  enter- 
ing of  Bethlehem,  the  lamji  swinging  over  the  hostelry  directed 
them  to  the  strangers  of  the  house  of  David,  who  had  come  &om 
Nazareth.     Though  it  seems  as  if,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need, 
the  Virgin-Mother  had  not  been  ministered  to  by  loving  hands,'  yet 
what  had  happened  in  the  stable  must  soon  have  become  known  in 
the  Khan.     Perhaps  friendly  women  were  still  passing  to  and  fro  on 
emuds  of  mercy,  when  the  shepherds  reached  the  *  stable.'*    There 
they  found,  perhaps  not  as  they  had  expected,  but  as  they  had  been 
toM.     The  holy  group  only  numbered  the  humble  Virgin-Mother, 
the  lowly  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Babe  laid  in  the  manger. 
What  fiirther  passed  we  know  not,  save  that,  having  seen  it  for 
themselves,  the  shepherds  told,  what  had  been  spoken  to  them  about 
tliis  Child,  to  all  around  * — in  the  '  stable,'  in  the  fields,  probably  also 
in  the  Temple,  to  which  they  would  bring  their  flocks,  thereby  pre- 
paring the  minds  of  a  Simeon,  of  an  Anna,  and  of  all  them  that  looked 
for  salvation  in  Israel/ 

And  now  once  again  the  hush  of  wondering  expectancy  fell  on  all, 
riio  heard  what  was  told  by  the  shepherds — this  time  not  only  in 
tl>e  hill-country  of  Judaea,  but  within  the  wider  circle  that  embraced 
Bdlilehem  and  the  Holy  City.  And  yet  it  seemed  all  so  sudden,  so 
Grange.  That  on  such  slender  thread,  as  the  feeble  throb  of  an 
h>fciit-Ufe,  the  salvation  of  the  world  should  hang — and  no  special 
«» watch  over  its  safety,  no  better  shelter  be  provided  it  than  a 
'•tible,'  no  other  cradle  than  a  manger !  And  still  it  is  ever  so.  On 
»W  {Render  thread  has  the  continued  Ufe  of  the  Church  often 
*emed  to  hang ;  on  what  feeble  throbbing  that  of  every  child  of 
God—with  no  visible  outward  means  to  ward  off  danger,  no  home 

'  ^  appeals  to  me  implied  in  tbe  in  Bethlehem,  to  inquiro   whether  anj 

■JllWic  Btktement,   that    Mary— as   I  child  had  been  bom  among  thoic  guests. 

WW  it,  beraelf— '  wrapped    Him    in  •  The   teno   IiBTvitpIfit   implies   more 

JP^ABl^  clothes  '  (St.  Lijie  ii.   7,  12).  than   to   'make   known  abroail.'    Wahl 

J*"nri»  the  remark  would  seem  need-  nni\Bv&\t '  ultra ritraqvf  narro' ;  Schleoa- 

'MtBdmeanlnglcKs.  ner:  'ditvlgo  aiiquid  at  aliii  innaUteat, 

'  ItMrau  difficult  to  understand  how,  tpargo  runwrmn.' 

*  h.  Oeikie's  theory,   the   shepherds  '  This  may   have  prepared  not  only 

'^  bne   fonnd    the  Infant-Saviour,  (hose  who  welcomed  Jesu9  on  His  prc- 

inet,  naidfestlj,  they  could  not  durioK  sentation  in  the  Temple,  bat  Hllcd  many 

Ibtiii^t  htve  roused  every  household  others  with  expectancy. 
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of  comfort,  no  rest  of  ease.     But,  *  Lo,  children  axe  Jehovah's  heri- 
tage ! ' — and  :  *  So  giveth  He  to  His  beloved  in  his  sleep! '  * 


I  The  following  remarkable  extract 
from  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Ex.  xii. 
42  may  interest  the  reader : — 

*  It  is  a  night  to  be  observed  and  ex- 
alted. .  .  .  Four  nights  are  there  written 
in  the  Book  of  Memorial.  Night  first: 
when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was  revealed 
upon  the  world  for  its  creation;  when 
the  world  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  spread  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,  and  the  Memra  of  Jehovah 
illuminated  and  made  it  light ;  and  He 
called  it  the  first  night.  Night  second : 
when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was  revealed 
unto  Abraham  between  the  divided 
pieces;  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred 
years,  and  Sarah  was  ninety  years,  and  to 
confirm  thereby  that  which  the  Scripture 
saith, — Abraham  a  hundred  years,  can  he 
beget  ?  and  Sarah,  ninety  years  old,  can 
she  bear?  Was  not  our  father  Isaac 
thirty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  he  was 
offered  upon  the  altar  ?  Then  the  heavens 
were  bowed  down  and  brought  low,  and 


Isaac  saw  their  foundations,  and  his  eyes 
were  blinded  owing  to  that  sight;  and 
He  called  it  the  second  night.  The  third 
night :  when  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  was 
revealed  upon  the  Egyptians,  at  the 
dividing  of  the  night;  His  right  hand 
slew  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
His  right  hand  spared  the  first-born  of 
Israel ;  to  fulfil  what  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  Israel  is  My  first-bom  well- beloved 
son.  And  He  called  it  the  third  night. 
Night  the  fourth :  when  the  end  of  the 
world  will  be  accomplished,  that  it  might 
be  dissolved,  the  bands  of  wickedness 
destroyed,  and  the  iron  yoke  broken. 
Moses  came  forth  from  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  and  the  King  Messiah  from  the 
midst  of  Rome.  This  one  was  brougfat 
out  by  the  leadership  of  the  Clood,  and 
that  one  shall  be  brought  out  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Cloud  ;  and  the  Memra 
of  Jehovah  will  lead  between  both,  and 
they  shall  come  as  one  (^CacAadd),^ 


THE  VIRGIN-MOTHER  PONDERS  IT  IN  HER  HEART, 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

THB  PURiriCATION  Of  THE  TIBGIH  AND  TEE  FBBBENTATION   IK  THE  TEUFLS. 
(St.  Luke  ii.  21-38.) 

Foremost  amoDgst  thoee  who,  wondering,  had  heard  what  the  shep- 
herds told,  was  she  whom  most  it  cOQcerned,  who  laid  it  up  deepest 
in  her  heart,  and  brought  to  it  treasured  stores  of  memory.  It  was 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  These  many  months,  all  connected  with  this 
Child  could  never  have  been  for  away  from  her  thoughts.  And  now 
that  He  was  hers,  yet  not  hers — belonged,  yet  did  not  seem  to  belong, 
to  her — He  would  be  the  more  dear  to  her  Mother-heart  for  what 
made  Him  so  near,  and  yet  parted  Him  so  &r  from  her.  And  upon 
ail  His  history  seemed  to  lie  such  wondrous  light,  that  she  could 
only  see  the  path  behind,  so  far  as  she  had  trodden  it ;  while  upon 
that  on  which  she  was  to  move,  was  such  dazzling  brightness,  that 
she  could  scarce  look  upon  the  present,  and  dared  not  gaze  towards 
the  fntttre. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  history,  and  increasingly  in  its  course, 
the  question  meets  us,  how,  if  the  Angelic  message  to  the  Virgin 
was  a  reality,  and  her  motherhood  bo  Bupematural,  she  could  have 
been  apparently  so  ignorant  of  what  was  to  come — nay,  so  often  even 
have  misunderstood  it?  Strange,  that  she  'pondered  in  her  heart* 
the  shepherds'  account ;  stranger,  that  she  afterwards  wondered  at 
His  lingering  in  the  Temple  among  Israel's  teachers ;  strangest,  that, 
at  the  very  first  of  His  miracles,  a  mother's  fond  pride  should  have 
so  harshly  broken  in  upon  the  Divine  melody  of  His  work,  hy  striking 
a  keynote  so  different  from  that,  to  which  Hie  life  had  been  set ;  or 
that  afterwards,  in  the  height  of  His  activity,  loving  fears,  if  not 
doubts,  should  have  prompted  her  to  interrupt,  what  evidently  she 
had  not  as  yet  comprehended  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  Might 
we  not  rather  have  expected,  that  the  Virgin-Mother  &om  the 
inception  of  this  Child's  life  would  have  understood,  that  He  was  truly 
the  Son  of  God?  The  question,  like  so  many  others,  requires  only 
to  be  clearly  stated,  to  find  its  emphatic  answer.    For,  had  it  been  so. 
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• 

BOOK  His  history,  His  human  life,  of  which  every  step  is  of  such  infini  Ste 
II  importance  to  mankind,  would  not  have  been  possible.  Apart  from  aF=^sill 
^  *  thoughts  of  the  deeper  necessity,  both  as  regarded  His  Mission  lu  in! 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  of  a  true  human  development  of  gradu;.  ^^al 
consciousness  and  personal  life,  Christ  could  not,  in  any  true  sens 
have  been  subject  to  His  Parents,  if  they  had  fully  imderstood  tl 
He  was  Divine ;  nor  could  He,  in  that  case,  have  been  watched,  as 
*grew  in  wisdom  and  in  favour  with   God  and  with  man/     Su< 

knowledge  would  have  broken  the  bond  of  His  Humanity  to  onrs,  I »y 

severing  that  which  bound  Him  as  a  child  to  His  mother.     We  cou^CUd 
not  have  become  His  brethren,  had  He  not  been  truly  the  Virgin's  Sn^       i!- 

The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  have  been  needless  and  firui~ t- 

less,  had  His  humanity  not  been  subject  to  all  its  right  and  ordii 


conditions.     And,  applying  the  same  principle  more  widely,  we  <^i »n 

thus,  in  some  measure,  understand  why  the  mystery  of  His  Divini — *j 
had  to  be  kept  while  He  was  on  earth.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  t^Hie 
thought  of  His  Divinity  would  have  proved  so  all-absorbing,  as      "to 
render  impossible  that  of  His  Humanity,  with  all  its  lessons.     IT^fce 
Son  of  God  Most  High,  WTiom  they  worshipped,  could  never  ha.  ^^e 
been  the  lo\ing  Man,  with  Whom  they  could  hold  such  close  conver^aie. 
The  bond  which  bound  the  Master  to  His  disciples — the  Son  of  Maao 
to  humanity — would  have  been  dissolved ;  His  teaching  as  a  MeA-ii) 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Tabernacling  among  men,  in  place  of  t  ^e 
former  Old  Testament  Revelation  from  heaven,  would  have  hecowrMi^ 
wholly  impossible.    In  short,  one,  and  that  the  distinctive  New  Tesfc:  -^i- 
ment,  element  in  our  salvation  would  have  been  taken  away.     Att:-Ii^ 
beginning  of  His  life  He  would  have  anticipated  the  lessons  of   »^ 
end — nay,  not  thoj-e  of  His  Death  only,  but  of  His  Resurrection  a-"^^^ 
Ascension,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  all  this  we  have  only  been  taking  the  subjective,  not  the  obj^^^ 
tive,  view  of  the  question  ;  considered  the  earthward,  not  the  heaves'  "*" 
ward,  aspect  of  His  life.  The  latter,  though  very  real,  lies  beyond  (^^"^ 
present  horizon.  Not  so  the  question  as  to  the  development  of  i^^^ 
Virgin-Mother's  spiritual  knowledge.  Assuming  her  to  have  occupi^^» 
in  the  fullest  sense,  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectand^J^ 
and  remembering,  also,  that  she  was  so  *  highly  favoured  '  of  Gc^' 
still,  there  was  not  as  yet  anything,  nor  could  there  be  for  ma^^y 
years,  to  lead  her  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  utmost  height  ^ 
Jewish  belief.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  much  connected  with  1-t^^^ 
true  Humanity  to  keep  her  back.  For  narrow  as,  to  our  retrosp^^^ 
tive  thinking,  the  boundary-line  seems  between  Jewish  belief  and  th^^ 


EACH  EVENT  A  FRESH  SURPRISE  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

in  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  Katures,  the  passage  from  tfae      cha 
one  to  the  other  represented  such  tremeDdous  mental  revolution,  as        vu 
to  imply   direct   Divine   teaching/     An   illustrative   instance   will  rToor 
prove  this  better  than  argument.    We  read,  in  a  commentary  on  the  ^ 
opening  words   of  Gen.  zv.  18,"  that  when  God  made   the  cove-  "bh.b 
nant  with  Abnun,  He  'revealed  to  him  both  this  Olam  (dispen-  p.'^" 
aation)  and  the  Olam  to  come,'  which  latter  expression  is  correctly 
explained  as  referring  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah.     Jewish  tradition, 
therefore,  here  asserts  exactly  what  Jesus   stated   in  these  words : 
'  Your  &ther  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and 
waa  glad.' "     Yet  we  know  what  storm  of  indignation  the  enunciation  •  st  jgi 
of  it  called  forth  among  the  Jews  !  '     '* 

Thus  it  was,  that  every  event  connected  with  the  Messianic  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  would  come  to  the  Virgin-Mother  as  a  fresh  dis- 
covery aud  a  new  surprise.  Each  event,  as  it  took  place,  stood  isolated 
in  her  mind ;  not  as  part,  of  a  whole  which  she  would  anticipate,  nor 
as  only  one  link  in  a  chain ;  but  as  something  quite  by  itself.  She 
knew  the  beginning,  and  she  knew  the  end  ;  but  she  knew  not  the 
path  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  each  step  in  it  was 
a  new  revelation.  Hence  it  was,  that  she  so  carefully  treasured  in 
her  heart  every  new  fact,^  piecing  each  to  the  other,  till  she  (»uld  jkllh 
lead  from  it  the  great  mystery  that  He,  WTiom  Incarnate  she  had  "'  *' 
borne,  was,  indeed,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.  And  as  it  was 
natotal,  bo  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For,  thus  only  could  she 
tmly,  because  self-unconsciously,  as  a  Jewish  woman  and  mother, 
falfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  alike  as  regarded  herself  and 
her  Child. 

The  first  of  these  was  Circumcision,  representing  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  the  conditions  of  the  Law,  and  acceptance  of  the  obhga- 
tioDS,  but  also  of  the  privileges,  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  Any  attempt  to  show  the  deep  signiiicance 
of  such  a  rite  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  could  only  weaken  the  impression 
which  the  fiict  itself  conveys.  The  ceremony  took  place,  as  in  all 
::>rdinary  circumstances,  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  Child  received 
the  Angel-given  name  Jeahtia  (Jesus).  Two  other  legal  ordinances 
*tiU  remained  to  be  observed.  The  firstborn  son  of  every  household 
svas,  according  to  the  Law,  to  be '  redeemed  '  of  the  priest  at  the  price 
Qf  five  shekels  of  the  Sanctuary.'  Rabbinic  casuistry  here  added  •Knmb 
fTiany  needless,  and  even  repulsive,  details.  The  following,  however, 
are  of  practical  interest.  The  earliest  period  of  presentation  was 
t))irty-one  days  after  birth,  so  as  to  make  the  legal  month  quits 
VOL.  I.  O 
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complete.  The  child  must  have  been  the  firstbom  of  his  mother 
(according  to  some  writers,  of  his  &ther  also) ; '  neither  father  nor 
mother  *  must  be  of  Levitie  descent ;  and  the  child  must  be  free 
from  all  such  bodily  blemishes  as  would  have  disqualiiied  him  for 
the  priesthood — or,  as  it  was  expressed :  '  the  firstbom  for  the 
priesthood.'  It  was  a  thing  much  dreaded,  that  the  child  should  die 
before  his  redemption  ;  but  if  bis  iatber  died  in  the  interval,  the 
child  had  to  redeem  himself  wben  of  age.  As  the  Rabbinic  law 
expressly  states,  that  the  shekels  were  to  be  of  '  Tyrian  weight," 
the  value  of  the  '  redemption-money '  would  amount  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  shillings.  The  redemption  could  be  made  frvm  any 
priest,  and  attendance  in  the  Temple  was  not  requisite.  It  wis 
otherwise  with  '  the  purification '  of  the  mother."  The  Rabbinic 
law  fixed  this  at  forty-one  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty- 
one  after  that  of  a  daughter,"  so  as  to  make  the  Biblical  terms  quite 
complete.''  But  it  might  take  place  any  time  later — notably,  when 
attendance  on  any  of  the  great  feasts  brought  a  &mily  to  Jerusalem. 
,  Thus,  we  read  of  cases  when  a  mother  would  offer  several  aacrifices  of 
purification  at  the  same  time.*  But,  indeed,  the  woman  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  personally  present  at  all,  when  her  offering  was  presented, 
or,  rather  (as  we  shall  see),  provided  for— say,  by  the  representatives  rf 
the  laity,  who  daily  took  part  in  the  services  for  the  various  districts 
from  which  they  came.  This  also  is  specially  provided  for  in  the 
Talmud.*  But  mothers  who  were  within  convenient  distance  of  the 
Temple,  and  especially  the  more  earnest  among  them,  would  naturally 
attend  personally  in  the  Temple;*  and  in  such  cases,  when  practicable, 
the  redemption  of  the  firstbom,  and  the  purification  of  his  mother, 
would  be  combined.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the 
Virgin-Mother  and  her  Son. 

for  days — in  case  of  dckness,  tUl  roooverj. 
I(  19  e(]i]a11j  a  mistake  to  sappose,  thiit 
a  Jewish  mother  could  not  leave  ihi 
house  till  after  tbe  forty  (lajs  of  bar 
purification. 

'  Comp.  Cherilh.  i.  7. 

•  Jer.  Bhek.  fiO  ft, 

'  There  ia  no  RTonnd  whaterer  for  ths 
objection  which  Rabbi  Lok  (Lebensaller, 
p.  112)  raises  against  the  account  of  tit 
Luke,  Jewish  documents  only  prove, 
that  a  mother  need  not  personally  alteod 
in  the  Temple ;  not  that  they  'did  not 
do  so,  when  attendance  wa«  poadblo. 
The  oontrary  imtnesBlon  is  conTeyeii  to 
oa  by  Jewish  notices. 


■  So  Laadiut,  Jiid.  Allenh,  p,  621.  and 
Biixtarf,  l.ex.  TalinuU,  p.  I6»0.  But  I 
am  bound  to  aay,  that  this  seems  con- 
trary  to  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis. 

'  This  disposes  of  the  idea,  that  the 
Virgin- Mother  was  of  ilircct  Aaronic  or 
Levi  tic  descent, 

*  Canoo  Farrar  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing, that  the  '  thirty -three  days'  were 
oounte<l  'after  the  oircmncision.'  The 
idea  niUF<t  have  arisen  fnim  a  misun- 
deratanding  of  the  KoKHsh  version  of 
Lev.  xii.  4.  ThOTe  was  no  connection 
between  tho  time  of  the  ciicomcision  of 
the  child,  and  that  of  the  purification  of 
his  mother.  In  certain  circnmstances 
dicomciiioD  might  have  to  be  delayed 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

For  this  twofold  purpose  the  Holy  Family  went  up  to  the  Temple, 
when  the  prescribed  days  were  completed.'  The  ceremony  at  the 
redemption  of  a  firstborn  son  was,  no  doubt,  more  simple  than  that 
at  present  in  use.  It  consisted  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
child  to  the  priest,  accompanied  by  two  short '  benedictions ' — the 
one  for  the  law  of  redemption,  the  other  for  the  gift  of  a  Brstbom 
aon,  after  which  the  redemption-money  was  paid.'  Most  solemn,  aa 
in  snch  a  place,  and  remembering  its  symbolic  significance  as  the 
expression  of  God's  claim  over  each  family  in  Israel,  mnat  this  rite 
have  been. 

As  regards  the  rite  in  the  purification  of  the  mother,  tfae  scantiness 
of  information  has  led  to  serious  misstatements.  Any  comparison 
with  our  modem  'churching'  of  women*  is  utterly  inapplicable, 
since  the  latter  consists  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  former  of  a  sin- 
oflering  for  the  Levitical  defilement  symbolically  attaching  to  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  a  bnmt-offering,  that  marked  the  restoration  of 
commomon  with  God.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  sacrifice  for 
purification  might  be  brought  in  the  absence  of  the  mother.  Similar 
mistakes  prevail  as  to  the  rubric.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  generally 
stated,  that  the  woman  was  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  then  pronounced 
clean  by  the  priest,  or  that  prayers  were  offered  on  the  occasion.* 
The  service  simply  consisted  of  the  statutory  sacrifice.  This  was 
what,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  was  termed  an  offering  oleJi  vejored, 
that  is,  '  ascending  and  descending,'  according  to  the  means  of  the 
offerer.  The  sin-offering  was,  in  all  cases,  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young 
pigeon.  But,  while  the  more  wealthy  brought  a  Iamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  the  poor  might  substitute  for  it  a  turtle-dove,  or  a  young 
The  rubric  directed  that  the  neck  of  the  sin-offering  was  to 


from  Hmog't  Real-Enoykl.  Tlie  mia- 
lake  about  the  mother  bcinp;  sprinklecl 
with  sacrificial  blocwl  originated  with 
Light-foot  (Hone  Hebr.  on  St.  Luko  ii. 
21;).  Ijater  writers  have  followed  llie 
lead.  Tumid  v.  6,  quoted  by  I.iglitfo«t, 
refers  only  to  tlie  cleansing  of  the  leper. 
The  '  praytrs  '  supposed  to  be  spoken. 
and  the  pronouncing  clean  bythepricsits, 
are  tlie  ccnbelliBlimcnts  of  later  writerx, 
for  which  Lis-'htfoot  is  not  responsible. 

'  Acconiing  t<>  Sifra  (Par.  Tasria,  Per. 
iv.  3)  :  ■  Whenever  the  sin-offorinff  in 
changed,  it  precedes  [aa  on  ordinary- 
occasions]  the  burnt-offerin((;  but  when 
the  burnt-offering  is  changed  [as  on  this 
'1],  it  precedes  the  Bin-offering,' 


'  The  expression  t»v  KaBapiirfi»0  aiirSir 
cannot  refer  to  the  Puriticatlon  of  the 
Virgin  and  ker  Babe  (Fairar),  nor  to  that 
of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  (Meyer),  be- 
cknse  neither  the  Babe  nor  Joseph  needed, 
nor  were  they  included  in,  the  parifioa- 
lion.  It  can  only  refer  to  '  their '  (i.e.  the 
Jews')  puriiication.  Itnt  this  does  not  im- 
ply any  Romish  tnfercDces  (_Sepp,  Leben 
Jean,  ii.  I,  p.  131}  as  to  the  superhuman 
coDditioD  or  origin  of  the  Bleiaed  Vii^n ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  oflering  of  the  sin- 
Dg  points  in  the  other  directioD. 

■  Cctnp.  the  mbric  and  the  prayers  in 
M»im*itidet,  Tad  haChas.  Hilch.  Biccur. 
xi.  5. 

*  80  Dr.  C.  OeiUe. 

•  So  Dr.  C.  (MUe,  taking  hii  acootrnt 
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be  brokeB,  but  the  head  not  wholly  severed ;  that  some  of  the  blood 
should  be  Bpriukled  at  the  Bouth-westem  angle  of  the  altar,'  belov 
the  red  line  *  which  ran  round  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar.     The  whole  of  the 
flesh  belonged  to  the  priests,  and  had  to  be  eaten  within  the  endo* 
sure  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  rubric  for  thehumt-offeringof  a  tmtle-doTe 
Ti.  or  a  young  pigeon  was  somewhat  more  intricate.*     The  subetitutioD 
of  the  latter  for  a  young  Iamb  was  expressly  designated  '  the  pora'c 
offering.'    And  rightly  bo,  since,  while  a  lamb  woiild  probably  cost 
about  three  shillings,  the  average  value  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  for 
both  the  sin-  and  bumt>-offering,  would  he  about  eightpence,"  and  on 
one  occasion  fell  so  low  as  twopence.     The  Temple-price  of  the  meat- 
and  drink-offerings  was  fixed  once  a  month  ;  and  special  officials  in- 
structed the  intending  offerers,  and  provided  them  with  what  was 
»   needed.'  There  was  also  a  special '  superintendent  of  turtle-doves  uid 
pigeons,'  required  for  certain  piu'ifications,  and  the  holder  of  that  office 
is  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  Alishnah.''   Much,  indeed,  depended 
upon  bis  uprightness.    For,  at  any  rate  as  regarded  those  who  brought 
the  iKJor's  offering,  the  purchasers  of  pigeons  or  turtle-doves  wonId,u 
a  rule,  have  to  deal  with  liim.    In  the  Court  of  the  Women  there  ireie 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  chests  for  pecuniary  contributions,  called 
'  trumpets.' '     Into  the  third  of  these  those  who  brought  the  poor'* 
offering,  like  the  \'irgin-!Mother,  were  to  drop  the  price  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  needed  for  their  piunfication.'     As  we  gather,*  the 
8ui>erin tending  priest  must  have  been  stationed  here,  alike  to  infonn 
the  offerer  of  the  price  of  the  turtle-doves,  and  to  see  that  all  was  i" 
order.     For,  the  offerer  of  the  poor's  offering  would  not  require  lo 
deal  with  the  sacrificing  priest  directly.     At  a  certain  time  in  the 
day  this  third  chest  was  opene<l,  and  half  of  Us  contents  applied  to 
burnt-,  the  other  half  to  sin-offerings,  when  sacrifices  were  provided 
for  a  corresjionding  number  of  those  who  were  to  be  purified,  without 
either  shaming  the  i>oor,  needlessly  disclosing  the  character  of  impo- 
rity,  or  causing  unnecessary  bustle  and  work.    Though  this  mode  of 
procedure  could,  of  course,  not  be  obligatory,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
that  generally  followed. 

We  can  now,  in  imagination,  follow  the  Virgin-Mother  in  t^e 

'  But  this  precise  wpol  was  not  matter  a    four-footed   animal,   the    blood  "•* 

of  itbsohite  necesait;  (Seb.  vi.  2).     Direc-  sprinkled  abort  tlia  red  line. 
tionsaregivenas  to  the  manncrin  which  '  Comp.   St.   Matt.   vi.   2.     See  'H" 

the  priest  was  to  perform  the  !<acriticial  Temple  and  its  Services,'  Ice  pp.  26,  t^- 
act.  '  Comp.   Shekal.   vi.  S,  the  ComOC'' 

'  Kinuim  i.  1.    If  Hie  sin-ofEering  was  taries,  and  Jor.  Shek.  OOi. 
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TMinikleJ      Her  Child  liad  been  given  uj)  to  llic  Lord,  aiul   r» crivtMl      chap. 
Ixick    from  Him.     ►She   had  entered  the  Court  of  the  Women,  [)ro-        Vii 
bably  by  the  'Gate  of  the  Women,' ^  on  the  north  side,  and  deposited  ' 

the  price  of  her  sacrifices  in  Trumpet  No.  3,  wliich  was  close  to  the 
raised  dais  or  gallery  where  the  women  worshipped,  apart  from  the 
men.     And  now  the  sound  of  the  organ,  which  announced  through- 
out the  vast  Temple-buildings  that  tlie  incense  was  about  to  be 
kindled  on  the  Golden  Altar,  summoned  those  who  were  to  be  puri- 
fied.    The  chief  of  the  ministrant  lay-representatives  of  Israel  on 
duty   (the   so-called    *  station-men ')   nmged   those,  who   presented 
themselves  before  the  Lord  as  offerers  of  sjiecial  sacrifices,  within 
the  wickets  on  either  side  the  great  Nicanor  Gate,  at  the  top  of  the 
fifteen  steps  which  led  up  from  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  that  of 
Israel. .  It  was,  as  if  they  were  to  be  brought  nearest  to  the  Sanctuary ; 
as  if  theirs  were  to  be  specially  the  *  prayers  '  that  rose  in  the  cloud 
of  incense  from  the  Golden  Altar;   as  if  for  them  specially  the 
sacrifices  were  laid  on  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  ;  as  if  theirs  was 
a  larger  share  of  the  benediction  wliich,  sjK)ken  by  the  lips  of  the 
priests,  seemed  like  Jehovah's  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ; 
theirs  especially  the  expression  of  joy  symbolised  in  the  drink-offering, 
and  the  hymn  of  praise  whose  Tris-Hagion  filled  the  Temple.   From 
where  they  stood  they  could  see  it  all,*  share  in  it,  rejoice  in  it.   And 
now  the  general  service  was  over,  and  only  those  remained  who  brought 
special  sacrifices,  or  who  lingered  near  them  that  had  such,  or  whose 
[      Wed  abode  was  ever  in  the  Temple.     The  purification-service,  with 
wch  unspoken  prayer  and  praise  as  would  be   the   outcome  of  a 
gntefol  heart/  was  soon  ended,  and  they  who  had  shared  in  it  were 
Leritically  clean.     Now  all  stain  was  removed,  and,  as  the  Law  put 
iti  they  might  again  partake  of  sacred  oflFerings. 

And  in  such  sacred  oflfering,  better  than  any  of  which  priest's 

*  Aoooiding  to  Dr.  C.  Geikie,  *  the  monly  worshippcfl. 
^1^  Gate  at  the  head  of  the  loDg  *  This  is  stated  hy  the  llabbis  to  have 
'^^  of  steps  that  led  to  the  valley  of  been  the  object  of  the  bunit-olfering. 
™8  Kedron  opened  into  the  CJourt  of  the  That  suggested  for  the  sin-offering  is  too 
"5*«n.*  But  there  was  no  Golden  Gate,  ridiculous  to  mention.  The  language 
'J^lttr  was  there  any  flight  of  steps  into  used  about  the  bomt-offcring  reminds 
^mieyof  the  Kedron,  while  between  us  of  that  in  the  exhortation  in  the 
"*  Court  of  the  Women  and  any  outer  office  for  the  *  Churching  of  Women  ' : 
f^(mchasr0M2c{have  led  into  Kedron),  *i)iat  «hc  might  be  stirred  up  to  give 
^^'^crTeoed  the  Conrt  of  the  Gentiles  and  thanks  to  Almighty  G<m1,  Who  lias  de- 
^oolomuide.  livered  her  from  the  i)ain8  and  perils  of 

c^«ff^  'ii^®.?!tf''  T ^  ^^y  firstling^.'     childbirth  (m^^^^  i^nntD  n^^vnir),  which 

^^  ganermlly, « The  Temple,  its  Minis-  .     .      ,    .  IT 

tiy  unf  Services.*  ^**  matter  of  miracle/  (Comp.  Ilattingeriutf 

*  Ibis  th^  could  not  have  done  from  Jwris  Hebr.  Leges,  ed.  Tiguri,  p.  233.) 
Relented  platform  on  which  they  com- 
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family  had  ever  partaken,  was  the  Virgin-Mother  immediately  to 
share.  It  has  been  observed,  that  by  the  side  of  every  humiliation 
connected  with  the  Humanity  of  the  Messiah,  the  glory  of  His 
Divinity  was  also  made  to  shine  forth.  The  coincidence  is  manifestly 
undesigned  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelic  writers,  and  hence  all  the 
more  striking.  Thus,  if  He  was  bom  of  the  humble  Maiden  of 
Nazareth,  an  Angel  announced  His  birth ;  if  the  Infant-Saviour  was 
cradled  in  a  manger,  the  shining  host  of  heaven  hymned  His  Advent* 
And  so  afterwards — if  He  hungered  and  was  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Angels  ministered  to  Him,  even  as  an  Angel  strengthened  Him 
in  the  agony  of  the  garden.  If  He  submitted  to  baptism,  the  Voice 
and  vision  from  heaven  attested  His  Sonship  ;  if  enemies  threatened^ 
He  could  miraculously  pass  through  them;  if  the  Jews  assailed^ 
there  was  the  Voice  of  God  to  glorify  Him ;  if  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  the  sun  craped  his  brightness,  and  earth  quaked ;  if  He  was 
laid  in  the  tomb.  Angels  kept  its  watches,  and  heralded  His  rising. 
And  so,  when  now  the  ^lother  of  Jesus,  in  her  humbleness,  could 
only  bring  the  *  poor's  offering,'  the  witness  to  the  greatness  of  Him 
Whom  she  had  borne  was  not  wanting.  A  *  eucharistic  offering ' — so 
to  speak — was  brought,  the  record  of  which  is  the  more  precious 
that  Rabbinic  writings  make  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the 
party,  whose  representatives  we  here  meet.  Yet  they  were  the  true 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  as  such,  at  such  a 
time,  the  special  recipients  of  the  *  Spirit '  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  *  parents '  of  Jesus  had  brought  Him  iijjo  the  Temple  for 
presentation  and  redemption,  when  they  were  met  by  one,  whose 
venerable  figure  must  have  been  well  known  in  the  city  and  the 
Sanctuary.  Simeon  combined  the  three  characteristics  of  Old  Testa- 
ment piety :  ^jtisticej  as  regarded  his  relation  and  bearing  to  God 
and  man ;  *  ^fear  of  God^^  *  in  opposition  to  the  boastful  self-right- 
eousness of  Pharisaism  ;  and,  above  all,  longing  expectancy  of  the 
near  fulfilment  of  the  great  promises,  and  that  in  their  apiritua 
import  as  'the  Consolation  of  Israel.''     The  Holy  Spirit  was  upoi 


'  Comp.  JosepItuSt  Ant.  xii.  2.  6. 

•  The  expression,  cv\a/3^f,  unquestion- 
ably refers  to  *  fear  of  Cto<1.'  Comp.  Dc- 
/.Yjj»r//.Hebr.  Br.pp.  191, 192;  and  Grimm ^ 
ClavisN.  T.  p.  180//. 

'  The  expression  noriD  *  consolation,* 
for  the  great  Messianic  hope — whence  the 
Messianic  title  of  Mrnachem — is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  (so  in  the  Targum  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  in  many  Rab- 
binical i«i>5:igcs).  Curiously  enough,  it  is 


several  times  put  into  the  mouth  of  a* 
Sitneon  (Chag.  16  b;    Mace.  6  J;  She^- 
34  tf)— although,  of  course,  not  the  on<? 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke.    The  suggestion^ 
that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the  gr^* 
Hillel  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel,  ^^' 
Paul's  teacher,  though  not  impossible  ■* 
regards  time,  is  unsupported,  tbongb  it 
does  seem  strange  that  the  Mishnab  b3^ 
nothing  to  say  about  him :   •  h  »i**'* 
bamuhnah.* 
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him ;  and  by  that  eame  Spirit  *  the  gracious  Divine  answer  to  his 
henrt'a  longing  had  been  communicated  to  him.  And  now  it  was  as 
had  been  promised  him.  Coming  '  in  the  Spirit '  into  the  Temple, 
just  as  His  parents  were  bringing  the  Infant  Jesus,  he  took  Him 
into  his  arms,  and  burst  into  rapt  thanksgiving.  Now,  indeed,  had 
God  fulfilled  His  word.  He  was  not  to  see  death,  till  he  hod  seen 
the  Lord's  Christ.  Now  did  his  Lord  *  dismiss '  him  '  in  peace ' ' — 
release  him  '  in  blessed  comfort  from  work  and  watch — since  he  had 
actually  seen  that  salvation,*  so  long  preparing  for  a  waiting  weary 
world :  a  glorious  light,  ^Tiose  rising  would  light  up  heathen  dark- 
ness, and  be  the  outshining  glory  around  Israel's  mission.  With  this 
Infant  in  his  arms,  it  was  as  if  he  stood  on  the  mountain-height  of 
prophetic  vision,  and  watched  the  golden  beams  of  sunrise  far  away 
over  the  isles  of  the  G-entiles,  and  then  gathering  their  full  glow 
over  his  own  beloved  land  and  people.  There  was  nothing  Judaic — 
quite  the  contrary :  only  what  was  of  the  Old  Testament — ^in  what 
he  first  said.'  ^ 

But  the  unexpected  appearance,  the  more  unexpected  deed  and 
words,  and  that  most  unexpected  form  in  which  what  was  said  of  the 
Infent-Christ  was  presented  to  their  minds,  filled  the  hearts  of  Hia 
parents  with  wonderment.  And  it  was,  as  if  their  silent  wonderment 
had  been  an  unspoken  question,  to  which  the  answer  now  came  in 
words  of  blessing  fivm  the  aged  watcher.  Mystic  they  seemed,  yet 
prophetic.  But  now  it  was  the  personal,  or  rather  the  Judaic,  aspect 
which,  in  broken  ^utterances,  was  set  before  the  Virgin- Mother — as 
if  the  whole  history  of  the  Christ  upon  earth  were  passing  in  rapid 
vieion  before  Simeon.  That  In&nt,  now  again  in  the  Virgin-Mother's 
aims:  It  was  to  be  a  stone  of  decision;  a  foundation  and  comer- 
stone,''  for  fall  or  for  uprising  ;  a  sign  spoken  against ;  the  sword  of  t 
deep  personal  sorrow  would  pierce  the  Mother's  heart ;  and  so  to  the 


'  The  mention  of  the  'Holy  Spirit,'  as 
speaking  to  individoals,  is  frequent  in 
Rabbinic  writing.  This,  of  coarse,  does 
Dot  imply  their  belief  in  the  PeraonBtity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (comp.  Bemidb.  R.  16  ; 
!0;  Midr,  on  Rath  ii.  9;  Tnlkut,  Tol.  i. 
pp.  22lbaii<\26Sd). 

'  The  Talmud  (Ber,  last  page)  has  a 
cufionB  conceit,  l«  the  effect  that,  in  talc- 
ing  leave  of  a  perscm,  one  ought  to  say : 
'Go  to  peace,'  not  'in  peace'  (D1^^, 
not  DlWs).  Uie  former  having  l>eeii 
■aid  bj  Jethio  to  Hoses  (Bs.  iv.  18),  on 
which  be  proapered ;  the  latter  bj  Darid 


to  Absalom  (2  Sani.  xv.  9),  on  which  he 
perisheil.  On  the  otiier  hand,  on  takiDg 
leave  of  a  dead  friend,  we  are  to  say 
'  Uo  in  peace,'  according  to  Gen,  xv.  IB, 
and  nift '  Go  to  peace.' 

*  The  expression,  iwokitir,  aliiolrgre, 
libnaTu,  demiUrrc,  U  most  pmphic  It 
corresponrls  to  the  Hebrew  tqE),  which 
is  also  used   of  death;  as   in   regard  to 

Simeon  the  Jitst,  Menach.  100  b  ;  comp. 

Ber.  1 7  H  ;  Tar^um  on  Cant.  i.  7. 

<  Oodrt  seems  to  strain  the  meaning 
of  ffcrHipuiii,  when  he  renders  it  by  the 
neuter  of  the  adjective.  It  is  frequently 
osed  in  the  LXX.  for  riyiB" 
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terrible  end,  when  the  veil  of  extemalism  which  had  so  long  covered 
the  hearts  of  Israel's  leaders  would  be  rent,  and  the  deep  evil  of  their 
thoughts  *  laid  bare.  Such,  as  regarded  Israel,  was  the  history  of 
Jesus,  from  His  Baptism  to  the  Cross ;  and  such  is  still  the  history 
of  Jesus,  as  ever  present  to  the  heart  of  the  believing,  loving  Church. 

Nor  was  Simeon's  the  only  hymn  of  praise  on  that  day.  A 
special  interest  attaches  to  her  who,  coming  that  very  moment^ 
responded  in  praise  to  God  ^  for  the  pledge  she  saw  of  the  near 
redemption.  A  kind  of  mystery  seems  to  invest  this  Anna  (Ch/x/nnah). 
A  widow,  whose  early  desolateness  had  been  followed  by  a  long  life 
of  solitary  moiuning ;  one  of  those  in  whose  home  the  tribal  gene- 
alogy had  been  preserved.'  We  infer  from  this,  and  from  the  feet 
that  it  was  that  of  a  tribe  which  had  not  returned  to  Palestine,  that 
hers  was  a  family  of  some  distinction.  Curiously  enough,  the  tribe 
of  Asher  alone  is  celebrated  in  tradition  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
and  their  fitness  to  be  wedded  to  High-Priest  or  King.* 

But  Anna  had  better  claim  to  distinction  than  family-descent,  ot 
long,  faithful  memory  of  brief  home-joys.  These  many  years  she 
had  spent  in  the  Temple,*  and  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer — ^yet  not 
of  that  self-righteous,  self-satisfied  kind  which  was  of  the  essence  of 
popular  reh'gion.  Nor,  as  to  the  Pharisees  around,  was  it  the 
Sjmagogue  which  was  her  constant  and  loved  resort;  but  the  Temple, 
with  its  symbolic  and  unspoken  worship,  which  Kabbinic  self-asser- 
tion and  rationalism  were  rapidly  superseding,  and  for  whose  services, 
indeed,  Ribbinism  could  find  no  real  basis.  Nor  yet  were  *  fasting 
and  prayer '  to  her  the  all-in-all  of  religion,  sufficient  in  themselves ; 
sufficient  also  before  God.  Deepest  in  her  soul  was  longing  wait^ 
ing  for  the  *  redemption  '  promised,  and  now  surely  nigh.  To  her 
widowed  heart  the  great  hope  of  Israel  appeared  not  so  much,  as  to 
Simeon,  in  the  light  of  *  consolation,'  as  rather  in  that  of  *  redemp- 
tion.' The  seemingly  hopeless  exile  of  her  own  tribe,  the  jwlitical 
state  of  JudcTa,  the  condition — social,  moral,  and  religious — of  her 
own  Jerusalem:  all  kindled  in  her,  as  in  those  who  were  like-minded, 
deep,  earnest  longing  for  the  time  of  promised  *  redemption.'     No 


'  Zia\9yiffii6s^  generally  used  in  an  evil 
sense. 

*  The  verb  h,vdotioXoy€i(rOai  may  mean 
responsive  praise,  or  simply  praise(n*nn)» 
which  in  this  case,  however,  would 
equally  be  *  in  response  '  to  that  of  Sim- 
eon, whether  responsive  in  form  or  not. 

•  The  whole  subject  of  'genealogies' 
is  briefly,  but  well  treated  by  Flamhurger, 
Real-Encykl.,  section  ii.  pp.  291  &c.    It 


is  a  pity,  that  Hamburger  so  often  treats 
his  subjects  from  a  Judaio-apologetic 
standpoint. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss 
the  curious  suggestion,  that  Anna  ac- 
tually lived  in  the  Temple.  No  one, 
least  of  all  a  woman,  permanently  re- 
sided in  the  Temple,  though  the  High- 
Priest  had  chambers  there. 


place  BO  suited  to  such  an  one  as  the  Temple,  with  its  services — the 
only  thing  free,  pure,  nndefiled,  and  pointing  forward  and  upward  ; 
no  occupation  so  befitting  as  '  fosting  and  prayer.'  And,  blessed  be 
God,  there  were  others,  perhajis  many  such,  in  Jerusalem.  Tliough 
Babbinic  tradition  ignored  them,  they  were  the  Kilt  which  preserved 
the  mass  from  festering  corruption.  To  her  as  the  representative, 
tlie  example,  friend,  and  adviser  of  such,  was  it  granted  as  prophetess 
to  reci^nise  Him,  "ftTiose  Advent  had  been  the  burden  of  Simeon's 
pnise.  And,  day  by  day,  to  those  who  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerosalem,  would  she  speak  of  Him  Whom  her  eyes  had  seen,  though 
it  muet  be  in  whispers  and  with  bated  breath.  For  they  were  in  the 
city  of  Herod,  and  the  stronghold  of  Pharisaism. 
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THE  VISIT  AND   HOMAGE  OF  THE   MAOI,   AND  THE   PLIGHT   INTO   EGYPT. 

(St.  Matt.  ii.  1-18.) 

With  the  Presentation  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  an»^  " 
His  acknowledgment — not  indeed  by  the  leaders  of  Israel,  but,  c 
teristically,  by  the  representatives  of  those  earnest  men  and  womer: 
who  looked  for  His  Advent — the  Prologue,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
the  third  Gospel  closes.  From  whatever  source  its  information 
derived — perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  its  earlier  portion  from 
Virgin-Mother,  the  lat^r  from  Anna ;  or  else  both  alike  from  her, 
with  loving  reverence  and  wonderment  treasured  it  all  in  her 
— its  marvellous  details  could  not  have  been  told  with  greater 
plicity,  nor  yet  with  more  exquisitely  delicate  grace/  On  the  oth 
hand,  the  Prologue  to  the  first  Gospel,  while  omitting  these,  reco: 
other  incidents  of  the  infeincy  of  the  Saviour.  The  plan  of 
naiTatives,  or  the  sources  whence  they  may  originally  have  been  d 
rived,  may  account  for  the  omissions  in  either  case.  At  first  sight 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  cosmopolitan  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  sho 
have  described  what  took  place  in  the  Temple,  and  the  homage 
the  Jews,  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,  which  was  primari 
intended  for  Hebrews,  records  only  the  homage  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  flight  into  Egypt.  But  of  8U< 
seeming  contrasts  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  Gospel-history — disoor^B--^ 
which  soon  resolve  themselves  into  glorious  harmony. 

The  story  of  the  homage  to  the  Infant  Saviour  by  the  Magi 
told  by  St.  Matthew,  in  language  of  which  the  brevity  constitutes 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
how  evidential  this  is  of  tlie  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospel -narrative.  In  this  respect 
also  the  so-called  Apocryplial  Gospels, 
with  their  gross  and  often  repulsive  le- 
gendary adornments,  form  a  striking 
contrast.  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  reproducing  any  of  these  narra- 
tives, partly    because    prc\ious  writers 


have  done  so,  and  partly  because  the 
object  served  by  repeating,  what  most 
deeply  shock  the  Christian  mind, 
be  to  point  the  contrast  between  t-. 
canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  G 
But  this  can,  I  think,  be  as  well  done 
a  single  sentence,  as  by  pages  of  quo 
tions. 


IS 


THE  HOME  OF  TIIK  MAGI. 

chief  difiBculty.  Even  their  designatioa  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
The  term  Magi  is  uaed  id  the  LXX.,  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  by 
profane  writers,  alike  in  an  evil  and,  so  to  speak,  in  a  good  sense  ' — 
in  the  former  ease  as  imjilying  the  practice  of  magical  arts ;  *  in  the  ^ 
latt«r,  aa  referring  to  those  Eastern  (specially  Chaldee)  priest-sages,  » 
whose  researches,  in  great  measure  as  yet  mysterious  and  unknown 
to  us,  seem  to  have  embraced  much  deep  knowledge,  though  not 
nntinged  with  superstition.  It  is  to  these  ktter,  that  the  Magi 
spoken  of  by  St.  Matthew  must  have  belonged.  Their  number — to 
which,  however,  no  importance  attaches — cannot  be  ascertained.' 
■\'arious  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  country  of  '  the  East,' 
whence  they  came.  At  the  period  in  question  the  sacerdotal  caste 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
East,'  and  the  presence  in  those  lands  of  a  large  Jewish  diaspora, 
through  which  they  might,  and  probably  would,  gain  knowledge  of 
the  great  hope  of  Israel,^  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Jewish  history. 
The  oldest  opinion  traces  the  JMagi — though  jiartially  on  insufficient 
grounds ' — to  Arabia.  And  there  is  this  in  favour  of  it,  that  not 
only  the  closest  intercourse  existed  between  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
but  that  from  about  120  B.C.  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the 
kings  of  Yemen,  professed  the  Jewish  faith.^  For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  unlikely,  that  Eastern  Magi  would  spontaneously 
connect  a  celestial  phenomenon  with  the  birth  of  a  Jewish  king. 


'  The  evidence  on  tliis  point  in  fur- 
nished bj-  J.  a.  .Ifmier  in  Henog-'s  Btal- 
Enc,  vol.  viii.  p.  Ga2.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  visit  of  the  Mn^  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  ability  and  iRaming  (as 
against  Straiiu)  by  Dr.  JtiU  ('  On  tlie 
Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels,' 
p»rt  ii.  pp.  276.  kc). 

'  They  are  variously  ntated  as  twelvo 
(Aug.  Chrysost.)  and  throe,  the  latter 
CD  account  of  the  number  of  the  gifts. 
Other  legends  on  the  subject  need  not 
be  repeated. 

*  JIfiU.  a.  ».,  p.  303. 
'  There  is  no  historical  evidence  Hiat 
■t  the  lime  of  Christ  there  was  amon^ 
the  nations  any  widespread  expectancy 
of  the  Advent  of  a  Hesxiah  in  Palestine. 
Where  the  knowledge  of  such  a  hope 
«xii>tE(l,  it  mnst  have  been  entirely  de- 
livcd  from  Jewish  sources.  The  allnsions 
to  it  by  TacUui  (Hist.  v.  13}  and  Siic- 
toHimt  (Vesp.  4)  are  evidently  derived 
fmm  Joeephun.  and  admittrdly  refer  to 
the  Flavian  dytuwly,  and  to  a  period 
Merentr  years  or  more  after  the  Advent 


of  Christ.  'Tlie  splendid 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Viigil,' which  Canon 
Parrar  regards  o-s  among  the  '  unconsoioiu 
prophecies  of  henthenilom,'  isoonfewcdly 
derived  from  the  Cnuiicaii  tiibyl,  and 
ba£cd  on  the  BibvUine  Oracles,  boob  iii. 
lines  784-7a4  <od.  t^rirdlirh,  p.  8fi;  see 
Einl.  p.  xxxix,).  Almost  the  whole  of  book 
iii.,  inclusive  of  these  verses,  is  of  Jenith 
authorship,  and  dates  probably  from 
about  160  B.C.  Canon  Parrar  holds  that. 
brtidri  tlw  aliere  refereiicei,  'there  is 
ample  proof,  both  in  Jewish  and  Pagan 
writings,  that  a  guilty  and  weary  world 
was  dimly  expecting  the  advent  of  its 
Deliverer.'  Hut  he  offers  no  proof  for  it, 
either  from  'Jewish  or  Pagan  writinga.' 

*  Comp.  MiU,  u,  s.,  p.  308,  note  80. 
The  ground*  adduced  by  some  are  sach 
references  as  to  la.  \iii.  4 ;  I's.  luii.  10, 
inc. ;  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  gifts. 

'  Comp.  the  account  of  this  Jewish 
monarchy  in  the  '  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,' pp.  67-71 ;  also  flmnrtniT*  Vers,  e, 
tiesch.  d.  Anebreit.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  SI  &c. ; 
and  JiM.  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  vol.  t.  pp.  236  &c. 
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evidence  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  presented  to  connect  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  appearance  of  '  the  star '  at  that  particular  time 
with  Jewish  expectancy  of  the  Messiah.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Shortly  after  the  Presentation    of  the   Infant  Saviour   in   the 
Temple,  certain  Magi   from   the   East  ai-rived  in   Jerusalem  with 
strange  tidings.     They  had  seen  at  its  '  rising  '  *  a  sidereal  appear- 
ance,^ which  they  regarded  as  betokening  the  birth  of  the  Messiah- 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  the  sense  which  at  the  time  attached  to  that 
designation.      Accordingly,   they   had   come   to   Jerusalem   to   pay 
homage  '  to  Him,  probably  not  because  they  imagined  He  must  be 
bom  in  the  Jewish  capital,*  but  because  they  would  naturally  ex 
there  to  obtain  authentic  information,  *  where  '  He  might  be  found. 
In  their  simplicity  of  heart,  the  Magi  addressed  themselves  in  the 
first  place  to  the  official  head  of  the  nation.     The  rumour  of  such'  an 
inquiry,  and  by  such  persons,  would  rapidly  spread  tliroughout  the 
city.     But  it  produced  on  King  Herod,  and  in  the  capital,  a  far  dif- 
ferent impression  from  the  feeling  of  the  Magi.     Unscrupulous! 
cruel  as  Herod  had  always  proved,  even  the  slightest  suspicion  o: 
danger  to  his  rule — the  bare  possibility  of  the  Advent  of  One,  Wh 
had  such  claims  upon  the  allegiance  of  Israel,  and  Who,  if  acknow 
ledged,  would  evoke  the  most  intense  movement  on  their  part — ^m 
have  struck  terror  to  his  heart.     Xot   that  he  would  believe  th 
tidings,  though  a  dread  of  their  possibility  might  creep  over  a  natur 
such  as  Herod's ;  but  the  bare  thought  of  a  Pretender,  with  sue 
claims,  would  fill  him  with  suspicion,  apprehension,  and  impoten 
rage.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  whole  city  should.- 
although  on  different  grounds,  have  shared  the  *  trouble '  of  th< 
king.     It  was  certainly  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  from  appn 
hension  of  '  the  woes '  which,  according  to  popular  notions,  were  U 
accompany  t  he  Advent  of  Messiah.    Throughout  the  history  of  Ghrisl 
the  absence  of  such  '  woes '  was  never  made  a  ground  of  objection  t< 


'  This  is  the  correct  rendering,  and 
not,  as  in  A.  V.,  •  in  the  East,'  the  latter 
being  expresse<l  by  the  phiral  of  ivaroX^, 
in  V.  1 ,  while  in  w.  2  and  9  the  word  is 
used  in  the  singidar. 

2  SehUiusner  has  abundantly  proved 
that  the  wonl  kar^p,  thonjrh  primarily 
meaning  a  gtar^  is  also  used  of  constella- 
tions, meteors,  and  comets — in  short,  has 
the  widest  application :  *omne  desig^are, 
quod  aliquem  splendorem  habet  et  erait- 
tit'  (Lex.  in  N.  T.,  t.  i.  pp.  390,  391). 

'  Not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  to  worship,  which 
at  this  stage  of  the  history  would  seem 


most  incongruous,  but  as  an  e<]uivalcn1 

of    the    Hebrew    niPiriK'n*  as   in  Uen 

xix.  I.    So  often  in  the  LXX.  by  profan^i^ -^.* 

writers   (comp.   SehletisneTy  n.  s.,  t.  ii  -^^A'' 

pp.  749,760,  and  Vivrstiu*,T>^  Hebraismi^  ^  ** 

N.T.  pp.  637-641). 

*  This  is  the  view  generally,  but  as 
think  erroneously,  entertained.   Any  Je^—        , 
would  have  told  them,  that  the  MessiahC^  ' 
was  net  to  be  bom  in  Jerusalem.     IW 
sides,  the  question  of  the  Magi  impli 
their  ignorance  of  the  *  where  *  of  th 
Messiah. 
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His  Meseianic  claims ;  and  this,  because  these  *  woes '  were  not  asso-  cbap. 
ciated  with  the  first  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  but  with  His  final  mani-  viu 
festation  in  power.     And  between  these  two  periods  a  more  or  less  ' 

loag  interval  was  supposed  to  intervene,  during  which  the  Messiah 
would  be  '  hidden,'  either  in  the  literal  sense,  or  perhaps  as  to  His 
power,  or  else  in  both  respects.'  This  enables  us  to  understand  the 
question  of  the  disciples,  as  to  the  sign  of  His  coming  and  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  answer  of  the  Master.'  But  the  people  of  Jem-  'Asn^nai 
salem  had  far  other  reason  to  fear.  They  knew  only  too  well  the  xx1t.j-» 
character  of  Herod,  and  what  the  consequences  would  he  to  them,  or 
to  any  one  who  might  be  suspected,  however  unjustly,  of  sympathy 
with  any  claimant  to  the  royal  throne  of  David.' 

Herod  took  immediate  measures,  characterised  by  his  usual  cun- 
ning. He  called  together  all  the  High-Priesta — past  and  present — 
and  all  the  learned  Babhis,^  and,  without  committing  himself  as  to 
whether  the  Messiah  was  already  bom,  or  only  expected,'  simply  pro- 
pounded to  them  the  question  of  His  birthplace.  This  would  show 
him  where  Jewish  expectancy  looked  for  the  appearance  of  his  rival, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  watch  alike  that  place  and  the  people  gene- 
rally, while  it  might  possibly  bring  to  light  the  feelings  of  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  At  the  same  time  be  took  care  diligently  to  inquire  the 
precise  time,  when  the  sidereal  appearance  had  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  MagL*"  This  would  enable  him  to  judge,  how  for  "st.Mnt. 
l>ack  he  would  have  to  make  his  own  inquiries,  since  the  birth  of  the 
Pretender  might  be  made  to  synchronise  with  the  earliest  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  sidereal  phenomenon.  So  long  as  any  one  lived,  who  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  between  the  earlieet  appearance  of  this  *  star ' 
and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  he  was  not  safe.  The  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Herod  •  shows,  that  the  Magi  must  have  told  him,  •  t.  i« 
that  their  earliest  observation  of  the  sidereal  phenomenon  had  taken 
ylace  two  years  before  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

The  assembled  authorities  of  Israel  could  only  return  one  answer 

'  Christian  writers  on  these  subjects  'BothUeyecanflWeJiwliaresliown.that 

haye   generally   conjoined  tlio  so-called      this  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Knnhedrin, 
'woes  of  the   Mtsuab  '  with   Hi»  first      if.  inilceil.  that  bod/  Imd  anytliing  a   - 


appcmrftnce.     It  seemi  not  to  bare  oc-  than  a  shaxlowj    existence  dnring  the 

VDired  to  them,  that,  if  such  had  been  reign  of  Herod. 

the   Jewish   expectation,  a   preHminarj'  *  Tho  quostion  propounded  by  Herod 

«}biection  would  have   lain  against  the  (v.  4),  '  where  Christ  should  be  bom,'  is 


claims  of  Jesus  from  their  absence.  put  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  fu! 

'  Their  feelings  on  this  matter  would  but  in  f '  '  "  ... 

be  represented,  m«tatii  mutandU,  by  the  he  laid 

cxpresmons  in  the  Sanbedrin,  recorded  problcn 

in  St.  John  ji.  47-50.  future. 


Their  feelings  on  this  matter  would  but  in  tixnyreteiit  tense.  In  otherwords, 
be  represented,  mntatii  invtaadU,  by  the  he  laid  before  them  Aca^r— atheot<^ical 
expressions  in  the  Sanbedrin,  recorded      problem— bat  not  a  fact,  either  past  or 
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•  Jer.  Ber. 
ii.  4,  PL  ft  a 


i»  St.  Matt 
U.6 


to  the  question  submitted  by  Herod.     As  shown  l^y  the  rendering  of 
the  Targura  Jonathan,  the  prediction  in  ilicah  v.  2  was  at  the  time 
universally  understood  as  pointing  to  Bethlehem,  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Messiah.     That  such  was  the  general  expectation,  appears 
from  the  Talmud,*  where,  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  an 
Arab  and  a  Jew,  Bethlehem  is  authoritatively  named  as  Messiah's 
birthplace.      St.   Matthew   reproduces   the  prophetic   utterance   ©r 
Micah,  exactly  as  such  quotations  were  popularly  made  at  that  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  Hebrew  being  a  dead  language  so  &r  as 
the  people  were  concerned,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  alvrays  trans- 
lated into  the  popular  dialect,  the  ^lerson  so  doing  being  designated 
Methurgeman  (dragoman)  or  interpreter.     These  renderings,  which 
at  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  were  not  yet  allowed  to  be  written  down^ 
formed  the  precedent  for,  if  not  the  basis  of,  our  later  Targura.    la 
short,  at  that  time  each  one  Targumed  for  himself,  and  these  Tar— 
gumim  (as  our  existing  one  on  the  Prophets  shows)  were  neither* 
literal  versions,*  nor  yet  paraphrases,  but  something  between  them^ 
a  sort  of  interpreting  translation.     That,  when  Targuming,  the  New^ 
Testament  writers  should  in  preference  make  use  of  such   a  well — 
known  and  widely-spread  version  as  the  Translation  of  the  LXX.^ 
needs  no  explanation.     That  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  it, 
but,  when  it  seemed  necessary,  literally  or  Targumically  rendered 
verse,  appears  from  the  actual  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
Such  Targuming  of  the  Old  Testament  was  entirely  in  accordance^  ""^ 
with  the  then  universal  method  of  setting  Holy  Scripture  before 
popular  audience.     It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  would  Targum  as  Christians.     These  remarks  apply  not  onh 
to  the  case  under  immediate  consideration,^   but  generally  to  th( 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.^ 

instead  of    ^g^^^l,  as    in    our    Hebrei 

t<;xt.      Perhaps  he    rendered  the  woi 
more  correctly  tlian  we  do,  since   th\ 

means  not  only  a  *  thousand  *  but  also 
piirt   of  a  tribe  (Is.  Ix.  22),  a  dan.  oi 
litrth    Ar   (Judg.    vi.    15);    oomp.   also  ^^  '^\ 
Numb.  i.  16;  x.  4,  36;  Deut.  xxziii.  17;^      ' 
Josh.  xxii.  21, 30  ;  1  Sam.  x.  ID  ;  xxiii.  23 ;  ^ 
in  which  case  the  ])ersoniHcation  of  these 
*  thousands '  (  -  our  'hundreds  *)  by  their 
chieftains  or  'princes*  would  be  a  very 
apt  Targumic  rendering.     T/eo  other  of 
the  divergences  are  more  Important^  viz., 
(1)  *  Art  not  the  least,*  instead  of  'thougli 


»  In  point  of  fact,  tlic  Talmud  ex- 
pressly lays  it  down,  that  •  whosoever 
tiirgums  a  verse  in  its  closely  literal  form 
[without  due  regard  to  its  meaning],  is  a 
liar  *  (Kidd.  49  a ;  comp.  on  the  subject 
Deutsch's  *  Literary  Kcnuains,'  p.  327). 

*  The  general  principle,  that  St.  Mat- 
thew rendere<l  Mic.  v.  2  t^vrguinicaUy 
would,  it  seems,  cover  all  the  differences 
between  his  quotation  and  the  Hebrew 
text.  But  it  may  \>e  worth  while,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  to  examine  the  differ- 
ences in  detail.  Ttro  of  them  are  trivial, 
viz.,  *  Bethlehem,  land  of  Juda,*  instead 
of  '  Ephratah  ;  *  *  princes  '  instead  of 
•thousands,'  though  St.    Matthew  may, 

poisibly,  have  pointed  *p7K3  ('princes'), 


thou  be  little.'    But  the  Hebrew  wonlfl 
have  also  been  otherwise  rendered :  in 


THE  STAR  GUIDING  TO  BETHLEHEM. 

The  further  conduct  of  Herod  was  in  keeping  with  his  plane. 
He  sent  for  the  Magi — for  various  reasons,  aecretly.  After  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  time,  vhen  they  had  first  observed  the  '  star,'  he 
directed  them  to  Bethlehem,  with  the  request  to  inform  him  when 
they  had  found  the  Child ;  on  pretence,  that  he  was  equally  desiroua 
^th  them  to  pay  Him  homage.  Aa  they  left  Jerusalem '  for  the 
goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  to  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  '  star,'  which 
had  attracted  their  attention  at  its  'rising,'^  und  which,  as  seems 
implied  in  the  narrative,  they  bad  not  seen  of  late,  once  more 
uppeared  on  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  move  before  them,  till  '  it 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was' — that  is,  of  course,  over 
Bethlehem,  not  over  any  special  house  in  it.  Whether  at  a  turn  of 
tlie  road,  close  to  Bethlehem,  they  lost  sight  of  it,  or  they  no  longer 
heeded  its  position,  since  it  had  seemed  to  go  before  them  to  the  goal 
that  had  been  pointed  out — for,  surely,  they  needed  not  the  star  to 
•juide  them  to  Bethlehem — or  whether  the  celestial  phenomenon 
DOW  disappeared,  is  neither  stated  in  the  Gospel-narrative,  nor  is,  in- 
deed, of  any  importance.  Sufficient  for  them,  and  for  us :  they  had 
been  anthoritatively  directed  to  Bethlehem  ;  as  they  had  set  out  for  it, 
the  sidereal  phenomenon  had  once  more  ap^ieared  ;  and  it  had  seemed 
to  go  before  them,  till  it  actually  stood  over  Bethlehem.  And,  since 
in  ancient  times  snch  extraordinary  'guidance'  by  a  'star'  was 
flatter  of  belief  and  expectancy,'  the  Magi  would,  from  their  stand- 
3oiiit,  regard  it  as  the  fullest  confirmation  that  they  had  been  rightly 
lirected  to  Bethlehem — and  '  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.' 
Ct  could  not  be  difficult  to  learn  in  Bethlehem,  where  the  Infant, 
u-ound  Whose  Birth  marvels  had  gathered,  might  be  found.  It 
appears,  that  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  'stable'  had  been  ex- 
changed by  the  Holy  Family  for  the  more  permanent  abode  of  a 

house ; ' '  and  there  the  Magi  found  the  Infent-Saviour  with  His  ■ 
Vlother.     With  exquisite  tact  and  reverence  the  narrative  attemptc 

lie      Nj-riac    iHterragatirels    ('art    thou  Bcriooa  divcrgtjnce  in  the  tatter  part  ot 

attle  ?).  which  soggcsta  tlie  rendering  o(  the  verse,  it  may  be  best  here  limply  to 

\t.  Msttbcw ;  and  in  t)ie  Arabic  jiut  as  give  for  comparison  the  rendering  of  the 

,y  ax.  Matthen (vide iVacl, Porta Uosia,  passage  in  the  Taignm  Jonathan:  'Oat 

<SoUe.  c-  "■  i  *"'*  Pooock  does  not  give  of  thee   shall    come    forth    before    Me 

lie    Targom   accnratelj).      Oredner  in-  Mesdah  to  esercise  mle  over  Israel.' 

-^nionsly  m^^ted.  that  the  rendering  '  Not  wcntarili/   hj   night,  aa   must 

',f    St.  Matthew   may  liave  been  caused  writers  Buppose. 

a^  ^  Taitrnmic  t«ridering  of  the  Hebrew  ■  So  correctly,  and  not  'in  the  East,' 

rary    by  1TT3  >  ^°^  ^^  ^'^^  "'^  eeem  aa  in  A.  V. 

<,  have  noticed,  that  this  is  the  ortiMi  ,   \^^  P^  Jj"'"  ""bundantlyfuraished 

^nXring  in   the  Targnm  Jon.  on    the  by  Urt^«.  Nov.  T«it,.  1. 1.  pp.  2*7  and 

p^tsage.      As  for  the  scoond  and  more  ""■ 
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BOOK      uot  the  faintest  description  of  the  scene.     It  is  as  if  the  sacred  writer 
II         had  folly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  *  Yea,  though  we  have 
'         known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no 
•  2  Cor.  V.      more.'  *    And  thus  it  should  ever  be.     It  is  the  great  fiujt  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ — ^not  its  outward  surroundings,  however  pre- 
cious or  touching  they  might  be  in  connection  with  any  ordinary 
earthly  being — ^to  which  our  gaze  must  be  directed.     The  externals 
may,  indeed,  attract  our  sensuous  nature ;  but  they  detract  from  the 
unmatched  glory  of  the  great  supersensuous  Reality.^     Around  the 
Person  of  the  God-Man,  in  the  hour  when  the  homage  of  the  heathen 
world  was  first  offered  Him,  we  need  not,  and  want  not,  the  drapery 
of  outward  circumstances.     That  scene  is  best  realized,  not  by  de- 
scription, but  by  silently  joining  in  the  silent  homage  and  the  silent 
offerings  of  *  the  wise  men  from  the  East.' 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  ask  ourselves  two  questions : 
What  relationship  does  this  narrative  bear  to  Jewish  expectancy  ? 
and.  Is  there  any  astronomical  confirmation  of  this  account  ?  Besides 
their  intrinsic  interest,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  will  deter- 
mine, whether  any  legendary  basis  could  be  assigned  to  the  narrative ; 
while  on  the  second  will  depend,  whether  the  account  can  be  truth- 
fully charged  with  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  God  to  the 
superstitions  and  errors  of  astrology.  For,  if  the  whole  was  extra- 
natural,  and  the  sidereal  appearance  specially  produced  in  order  to 
meet  the  astrological  views  of  the  Magi,  it  would  be  no  sufficient 
answer  to  the  difl&culty,  *  that  great  catastrophes  and  unusual  phe- 
nomena in  nature  have  sjmchronised  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
great  events  in  human  history.'^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sidereal 
appearance  was  not  of  supernatural  origin,  and  would  equally  have 
taken  place  whether  or  not  there  had  been  Magi  to  direct  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  difl&culty  is  not  only  entirely  removed,  but  the  narrative 
affords  another  instance,  alike  of  the  condescension  of  God  to  the 
lower  standpoint  of  the  Magi,  and  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
the  combination  of  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  question  of  Jewish  expectancy,  suflBcient  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  show  that  Rabbinism  looked  for  a 
very  diflFerent  kind  and  manner  of  the  world's  homage  to  the  Messiah 

'  In  this  seems   to  lie  the  strongest  spiritual,  nor  yet  thus  that  the  deepest 

condemnation  of  Romisli  and  Romanising  and  holiest  impressions  are  oiade.      True 

tendencies,  that  they  ever  seek  to  present  religion  is  ever  ohjectivUtic^  sensuoiis  tub- 

perhaps,  rather  obtrude-  the  ex-  jectirittic. 


temal  circumstances.     It  is  not  thus  that  *  Canon  Farrar. 

the  Gosjxjl  most  fully  presents  to  us  the 
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than  th&t  of  a  fev  Magi,  guided  by  a  star  to  His  In&nt-Home. 
Indeed,  so  &r  from  serving  as  historical  basis  for  the  origin  of  such 
a  'legend,'  a  more  gross  caricature  of  Jewish  Meaeianic  anticipa- 
tion coold  scarcely  be  imagined.  Similarly  fatile  wonld  it  be  to 
seek  a  b&ckgrotmd  for  this  nanative  in  Balaam's  prediction,*  since  it 
is  incredible  that  any  one  could  have  understood  it  as  referring  to  a 
brief  sidereal  apparition  to  a  few  Magi,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
look  for  the  Messiah.'  Nor  can  it  be  represented  as  intended  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,' '  that  '  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense, 
and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.'  For,  supposing 
thifl  figurative  language  to  have  been  grossly  literalised,"  what  would 
1>eo(Hne  of  the  other  part  of  that  prophecy,*  which  must,  of  course, 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  not  to  apeak  of  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  evidently  refers  not  to  the  Messiah  (least  of  all  in  His 
Infancy),  but  to  Jerusalem  in  her  latter-day  glory.  Thus,  we  fail  to 
perceive  any  historical  basis  for  a  legendary  origin  of  St.  Matthew's 
narrative,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or,  still  less,  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion. And  we  are  warranted  in  asking :  If  the  account  be  not  true, 
-what  rational  explanation  can  be  given  of  its  origin,  since  its  in- 
vention wonld  never  have  occurred  to  any  contemporary  Jew  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  logical  connection 
between  this  astrological  interpretation  of  the  Magi,  and  any  sup- 
posed practice  of  astrology  among  the  Jews.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
vriten  have  largely  insisted  on  this,"  The  charge  is,  to  say  the 
least,  grossly  exaggerated.  That  Jewish — aa  other  Eastern — impos- 
tors pretended  to  astrological  knowledge,  and  that  such  investigations 
may  have  been  secretly  carried  on  by  certain  Jewish  students,  is  readily 
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CHiP. 


'  Stramu  (Leben  Jem,  i.  pp.  234-249) 
find*  s  ImndAiT  bails  for  the  Evangelic 
■MMimt  Id  Samb.  zxit.  IT,  and  also 
fijm'f  to  the  legecdar;  atoriea  of  pro- 
Cuw  writers  abmt  stan  sppearing  at  the 
fairth  of  great  msn. 

~    m  (Jean  von  NaiBra,  i.  2.  p.  377) 


.i  Numb.  iiiv.   17,  and  laj-i 

aoaiD  Btrera  of  ■  the  legend  '  on  Is.  li.— 
with  what  mooess  the  reader  may  judge. 
*  Can  it  be  imagined  that  an;  person 
wonld  invent  snch  a  '  legend '  on  tho 
stnagth  of  If.  Ix.  6T  Un  the  other 
hand,  if  Um  ereat  reall;  took  place,  it 
i*  ea*T  to  nndentand  how  Cbristian 
nmholum  would— though  uncritically^ 
'— •^— ^B  of  it  in  that 


*  The  'multitnde of  camelsand drome- 
daries,' the  'Qocka  of  Kcdar  and  iha 
rams  of  Nebaioth '  (v.  7),  and  '  the  isles,' 
and  '  the  ahipa  of  Tarshish '  (v.  9). 

*  The  snbject  of  Jewish  astrology  is 
well  treated  by  Dr.  HambvTffer,  both  in 
the  first  and  second  Tolomos  of  his  Heal- 
Encyol.  The  ablest  saramary,  though 
brief,  is  that  in  Dr.  Gideon  Breoker'i 
book,  '  Das  Transoendentale  im  Talmad.' 
G/rorer  is,  as  usually,  one-sided,  and  not 
alwajs  trustworthy  in  his  translatioDi.  A 
cnrioas  brochure  by  Rabbi  TAnn  (Der 
Talmud,  od.  das  Prinzip  d.  planet.  Einfl.) 
is  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  at  sped^ 
pleading,  to  the  iKiiomtion  of  palpable 
facts  on  the  other  side.  MautratVi  diet* 
on  this  subject  are,  as  on  many  others, 
assertions  nnsupporUKl  bj  biatorioal  evi- 
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BOOK 
II 

•Deb.B.8 


k  Ck>mp. 
8habb.  76  a ; 
IMa 

•  Bee  tor  ex. 
Jm.  War 
Ti.6.  8 

«  Bhabb. 
166  a 


•  Shabb.  a.  a. 

'MoedK. 
16  a 


K  Shabb.  146 
b;  146a; 
eomp.  Yeb. 
1086 

k  Hoed  E. 
28a 

'  Oomp. 
BabaK. 
1  6 ;  Sliabb. 
121  e> 

*  Ned.  39  b 


admitted.  But  the  language  of  disapproval  in  which  these  pursuits 
are  referred  to — such  as  that  knowledge  of  the  Law  is  not  found  with 
astrologers  * — ^and  the  emphatic  statement,  that  he  who  learned  even 
one  thing  from  a  Mage  deserved  death,  show  what  views  were  autho- 
ritatively held.^  ^  Of  course,  the  Jews  (or  many  of  them),  like  most 
ancients,  believed  in  the  influence  of  the  planets  upon  the  destiny  of 
men.*^  But  it  was  a  principle  strongly  expressed,  and  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  Talmud,  that  such  planetary  influence  did  not 
extend  to  Israel.*  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  was  not  always 
consistently  carried  out ;  and  there  were  Rabbis  who  computed  a 
man's  future  from  the  constellation  (the  Ma88al\  either  of  the  day, 
or  the  hour,  under  which  he  was  bom.*  It  was  supposed,  that  some 
persons  had  a  star  of  their  own,^  and  the  (representative)  stars  of 
all  proselytes  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  Mount  SinaL 
Accordingly,  they  also,  like  Israel,  had  lost  the  defilement  of  the 
serpent  (sin).'  One  Sabbi  even  had  it,  that  success,  wisdom,  the 
duration  of  life,  and  a  posterity,  depended  upon  the  constellation.^ 
Such  views  were  carried  out  till  they  merged  in  a  kind  of  &tali8m,^ 
or  else  in  the  idea  of  a  *  natal  affinity,'  by  which  persons  bom  under 
the  same  constellation  were  thought  to  stand  in  sympathetic  rap- 
port.^   The  further  statement,  that  conjunctions  of  the  planets* 


*  I  cannot,  however,  see  that  Buxtorf 
charges  so  many  Rabbis  with  giving 
themselves  to  astrology  as  Dr.  Geikie 
imputes  to  him — nor  how  Humboldt  can 
be  quoted  as  corroborating  the  Chinese 
record  of  tlie  appearance  of  a  new  star 
in  750  (see  the  passage  in  the  Cosmos, 
Engl,  transl.  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93). 

•  Jewish  astronomy  distinguishes  the 
seven  ])lanets  (called  *  wandering  stars ') ; 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Mmm- 
loth  (Aries,  Taurus,  Gemiui,  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 
cornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces) — arranged  by 
astrologers  into  four  trigons :  that  of  fire 
(1,  5,  9);  of  earth  (2,  6,  10);  of  air 
(3,  7,  11);  and  of  water  (4,  8,  12);  and 
the  stars.  The  Kabbalistic  book  Rasiel 
(dating  from  the  eleventh  century) 
arranges  them  into  three  quadrons.  The 
comets,  which  are  called  arrows  or  star- 
rods,  proved  a  great  difficrdty  to  students. 
The  planets  (in  their  order)  were :  Shdb- 
hathaj  (the  Sabbatic,  Saturn) ;  Zedek 
(righteousness,  Jupiter) ;  Maadim  (the 
red,  blood-coloured,  ^lars) ;  Chamah  (the 
Sun) ;  JVogah  (splendour,  Venus)  ;  Coohab 
(the  star.  Mercury) ;  Levanah  (the  Moon). 
Eabbalislio  works  depict  our  Bystem  as 


a  circle,  the  lower  arc  consisting  of 
Oceanos,  and  the  upper  filled  by  the 
sphere  of  the  earth ;  next  comes  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  then  suc- 
cessively the  seven  semicircles  of  the 
planets,  each  fitting  on  the  other — to  use 
the  Kabbalistic  illustration — like  the  suc- 
cessive layers  in  an  onion  (see  Sepher 
Rasiel,  ed.  Lemb.  1873,  pp.  9  b,  10  a). 
Day  and  night  were  divided  each  into 
twelve  hours  (from  6  A.M.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
from  6  P.M.  to  6  A.M.).  Each  hour  was 
under  the  infiuence  of  successive  planets : 
thus,  Sunday t  7  A.M.,  the  Sun ;  8  A.M., 
Venus  ;  9  A.M.,  Mercury  ;  10  A.M.,  Moon; 
11  A.M.,  Saturn;  12  A.M.,  Jupiter,  and  so 
on.  Similarly,  we  have  for  Monday,  7  A.M., 
the  Moon  &c. ;  for  Tuesday,  7  A.M., 
Mars;  for  Wednesday,  7  A.M.,  Mercury; 
for  Thursday,  7  A.M.,  Jupiter ;  for  Friday, 
7  A.M.,  Venus ;  and  for  Saturday,  7  A.M., 
Saturn.  Most  important  were  the  Teku- 
photh,  in  which  the  Sun  entered  respec- 
tively Aries  (Tek.  Nisan,  spring-equinox, 
•harvest'),  Cancerr  (Tek.  Tamus,  summer 
solstice,  *  warmth '),  Libra  (Tek.  Txskn, 
autumn-equinox,  seed-time),  Caprioomu.< 
(Tek.  Teveth,  winter-solstioe,  *cold') 
Oomp.  Targ.  Pseudo- Jon.  on  (Hn,  tUL  23. 
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iffected  the  products  of  the  earth,'  ia  scarcely  astrological ;  nor  per-     chap. 
haps  this,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  betokened  evil  to  the  nations,  an       vni 
eclipse  of  the  moon  to  Israel,  because  the  former  calculated  time  b;  •  Brnn-wa 
the  HOD,  the  latter  by  the  moon. 

But  there  is  one  illustrative  Jewish  statement  which,  though  not 
astrological,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  although  it  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked.     Since  the  appearance  of  Miinter's  well- 
known  tractate  on  the  Star  of  the  Magi,'  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  Messiah  was  connected  with  a 
peculiar  sidereal  conjunction,  such  as  that  which  occurred  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,"  and  this  on  the  ground  of  a  quotation  » in  w 
torn  the  well-known   Jewish   commentator  Abarbanel   (or    rather  i'b-W 
Almba/nd).'   In  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  ihat  Rabbi  laid  it  down,  •  bofd  liST, 
that  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constellation  Pisces 
betokened  not  only  the  most  important  events,  but  referred  especially 
to  Israel  (for  whi(ii  he  gives  five  mystic  reasons).    He  further  argues 
thit,as  that  conjunction  had  taken  place  three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Moses,  which  heralded  the  first  deliverance  of  Israel,  so  it  would 
>lw  precede  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  final  deliverance  of 
Inael.    But  the  argument  fails,  not  only  because  Abarbanel's  cal- 
cohtioss  are  inconclumve  and  even  erroneous,*  but  because  it  ia 
louiifestly  unfair  to  infer  the  state  of  Jewish  belief  at  the  time  of 
Christ  from  a  haphazard  astrological  conceit  of  a  Kabbi  of  the  fif- 
tenth  century.     There  is,  however,  testimony  which  seems  to  us  not 
•wlj  reliable,  but  embodies  moat  ancient  Jewish  tradition.     It  is 
notained  in  one  of  the  smaller  Midrashim,  of  which  a  collection  has 
litdy  been  published.'     On  account  of  its  importance,  one  quotation 
St  least  from  it  should  be  made  in  full.     The  so-called  Messiah- 
Higgadah  (^Aggadoth  Meshiach)  opens  as   follows :  '  A  star  shall 
,     mneouf  of  Ja/x^,    There  ia  a  Boraita  in  the  name  of  the  Rabbis  : 
^heptad  in  which  the  Son  of  David  cometh — in  the  first  year, 

^•wieTekuphah  to  the  other  were  91  "  To  form  an  adequate  oooception  of 

^7Jhonrt.     By  m  beautiful  Ggnre  the  the    untmstworthinesj   of   such  a  testi- 

"ndiut  ii  called  '  filings  of  the  day '  (aa  mony,  il  ia  necessary  to  ittudy  the  history 

"*  twcd  {ir>ia) — 'that  which  falla  olf  of  the  astronomical  aod  astrological  pur- 

'l''*  the  mmtrtieel  as  it   tarns  (Tonia  suits  of  the  Jews   (lurin<  that   period, 

•"i).  of  which   a  masterly  Hummary  ia  given 

''DtrStamder  Weiien,"  Copenhsffeu,  in   Steiatchaeidcr't    History    nt    Jewish 

'Sir.  the  tractate,  though  so  frequently  Literature  ( Erich  u.  tirubuT,  Rncycl.  vol. 

4M«d,  Menu  soaroelr  to  have  been  suffi'  xxvii,).     Comp.  also  Sachi,  Relig.  Poes.  d. 

"'"Ij  (tndied,   moat   writers    having  Juden  in  Spanion,  pp.  2:l0&i!. 

*n*tat^  mthar  read  the  references  to  'By  Dr.  Jcllinek,   in  a  work  in   six 

^UtUr't  Handb.  d.  U»th.  n.  t«chn.  parts,  enUtled  '  Beth  ha-Uidrash,'  Leips. 

^ad.  M*i^*  mrk  oontuna  much  and  Vienna,  18u3-lS7d. 
"  g  aad  Importent. 
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there  will  not  be  sufficient  nourishment;  in  the  second  year  the 
arrows  of  famine  are  launched  ;  in  the  third,  a  great  famine ;  in  the 
fourth,  neither  famine  nor  plenty ;  in  the  fifth,  great  abundance,  and 
the  Star  shall  shine  forth  from  the  East,  and  this  is  the  Star  of  the 
Messiah.     And  it  will  shine  from  the  East  for  fifteen  days,  and  if  it 
be  prolonged,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  Israel ;  in  the  sixth,  sayings 
(voices),  and  announcements  (hearings) ;  in  the  seventh,  wars,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  the   Messiah   is  to  be  expected.'    A 
similar  statement  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  collection  of  three  Mid- 
rashim— respectively  entitled,  ^The  Book  of  Elijah,'  *  Chapters  about 
the  Messiah,'  and  *  The  Mysteries  of  R.  Simon,  the  son  of  Jochai  '•— 
where  we  read  that  a  Star  in  the  East  was  to  appear  two  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     The  statement  is  almost  equally  remark- 
able, whether  it  represents  a  tradition  previous  to  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
or  originated  after  that  event.     But  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which,  as  we  have  calculated,  took  place  in  December  749 
A.U.C.,  or  5  before  the  Christian  era,  brings  us  to  the  year  747  A.U.C., 
or  7  before  Christ,  in  which  such  a  Star  should  appear  in  the  East.* 
Did  such  a  Star,  then,  really  appear  in  the  East  seven  years  before 
the  Christian  era  ?     Astronomically  speaking,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  remarkable 
conjunction  of  planets — that  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces,  which  occurs  only  once  in  800  years — did  take  place  no 
less  than  three  times  in  the  year  747  A.u.c,  or  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  (in  May,  October,  and  December).     This  conjunction 
is  admitted  by  all  astronomers.     It  was  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
presented  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  in  the  night-sky,  such  asconld 
not  but  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  watched  the  sidereal  heavens, 
but  especially  of  those  who  busied  themselves  with  astrology.   In  the 
year  following,  that  is,  in  748  A.u.c,  another  planet,  Mars,  joined  this 
conjunction.    The  merit  of  first  discovering  these  facts — of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  present  the  literary  history  ^ — belongs  to  the  great 

would  have  been  emphaiised^  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  rather  matter  of  infer* 
ence. 

*  The  chief  writers  on  the  subject  haW 
been:  Miinteriyi.  s.),  Id-eler  (u.  s.),  and  WV 
seler  {CixronoX.  Synopse  d.  4  Evang.(1843). 
and  again  in  Herzog*$  Real-Enc  vol  t^ 
p.  544,  and  finaUy  in  his  Beitr.  z.  Wuid-d. 
Ev.  1869).  In  our  own  country,  writei» 
have,  since  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Pritohard't&Tt.  {*  Star  of  the  Wise  MenO 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Diet.  vol.  iii,  gene- 
rally given  up  the  astronomical  argument. 


»  It  would,  of  courw;,  be  possible  to 
argue,  that  the  Evangelic  account  arose 
frt»m  this  Jewish  tradition  about  the 
appearance  of  a  star  two  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Jewish  legendary  origin  is  utterly  un- 
tenahk*.  Besides,  if  St.  Matthew  ii.  had 
been  derivtd  from  this  tradition,  the 
nnrni  ive  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
fer* iitly  sihaped,  ai  d  more  es|>ecially  the 
two  y  ars'  interval  between  the  rising  of 
the  .     r  and  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah 
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CONJUNCTION  OF  PLANETS  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

KepUTy*  who,  accordingly,  placed  the  Nativity  of  Christ  in  the  year 
748  A.U.C.  This  date,  however,  is  not  oaly  well  nigh  impossible  ;  but 
it  has  also  been  shown  that  such  a  conjunction  would,  for  various  rea-  • 
sons,  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Evangelical  narrative,  so  far  i 
as  the  gv.idance  to  Bethlehem  is  concerned.  But  it  does  fully  account 
for  the  attention  of  the  Ma^  being  aroused^  and — even  if  they  had  not 
possessed  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  expectancy  above  described — for 
theirinakiQginquiryof  all  around,  and  certainly,  among  others,  of  the 
Jews.  Here  we  leave  the  domain  of  the  certain,  and  enter  upon  that 
of  tie  jjroioAie.  Kepler,  who  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  observing 
a  similar  conjunction  in  1603-4,  also  noticed,  that  when  the  three 
planets  came  into  conjunction,  a  new,  extraordinarily  brilliant,  and 
peculiarly  coloured  evanescent  star  was  visible  between  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  and  he  suggested  that  a  similar  star  had  appeared  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  the  conjunction  preceding  the  Nativity.  Of 
this,  of  course,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  absolute  certainty.  But, 
if  so,  this  would  be  '  the  star '  of  the  M^', '  in  its  rising.'  There  is 
yet  another  remarkable  statement  which,  however,  must  also  be 
assigned  only  to  the  domain  of  the  probable.  In  the  astronomical 
tables  of  the  Chinese — to  whose  general  trustworthiness  so  high  an 
SDthority  as  Hv/mboldt  bears  testimony'' — the  appearance  of  an  ■ 
eranescent  star  was  noted.  Piugr^  and  others  have  designated  it 
as  a  comet,  and  calculated  its  first  appearance  in  February  750  A.U.C., 
which  is  just  the  time  when  the  Magi  would,  in  all  probability,  leave 
Jerusalem  for  Bethlehem,  since  this  must  have  preceded  the  death 
d  Herod,  which  took  place  in  March  750.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
asttonomically  ascertained,  that  such  a  sidereal  apparition  would  be 
▼iaible  to  those  who  left  Jemsalem,  and  that  it  would  point — almost 
eeem  to  go  before — in  the  direction  of,  and  stand  over,  Bethlehem.' 
8uch,  impartially  stated,  are  the  facts  of  the  case— and  here  the 
subject  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  be  left.' 

Only  two  things  are  recorded  of  this  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Beth- 
lehem :  their  humblest  Eastern  homage,  and  their  offerings.*  Viewed 

withoat,     however,    elearlf    iDdicuHug  myself  agiunst  accepting  his  interpreta- 

irtietbeT  they  regsrd  the  star  as  a  Mini-  tion  of  the  luuratire  in  Rt.  Matthew. 

oaJMu  guidance.    I  do  not,   of  conne,  ■  By  the  astioDomer,  Dr,  (inldsohmidt. 

preanme  to  enter  on  an  aatronomical  die-  (See  ^^'ie^eler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  72.) 

ooadon  with  Professor  Prilchard;  but  as  'A   somcwlint  different  view  is  pre- 

hla  leMODiDK  |aocee(U  on  the  idea  that  Bcnted    in    the    laborions    and   leameit 

tlw  planetary  ooDJnnction  of  747  r.C,  is  edition  of  the   ^ew  Testament  by  >[r. 

n«uded  at  'the  Star  of  the  Magi,'  his  Srowa  McClellan  (vol.  i.  pp.  400-402). 

MKnmenU  do  not  apply  either  to  the  *  Our  A.  V.  corlonsly  tiansiates  in  v. 

view  prcaented  in  the  text,  nor  even  to  11,'  treasuree,'  inateail  of '  troasury-cases.' 

tbkt  of  Wieaeler.  Beeides,  I  mutt  guard  The  eipresidoD  is  exactly  the  game  as  in 
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as  gifts,  the  incense  and  the  myrrh  would,  indeed,  have  been  strangely 
inappropriate.  But  their  oflferings  were  evidently  intended  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  products  of  their  country,  and  their  presentation,  even 
as  in  our  own  days,  was  expressive  of  the  homage  of  their  country  to 
the  new-found  King.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  Magi  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world ;  their  homage 
as  the  first  and  tyi)ical  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  those  who 
hitherto  had  been  'far  oflf;'  and  their  offerings  as  symbolic  of  the 
world's  tribute.  This  deeper  significance  the  ancient  Church  has 
rightly  apprehended,  though,  perhaps,  mistaking  its  grounds.  Its 
symbolism,  twining,  like  the  convolvulus,  around  the  Divine  Plants 
has  traced  in  the  gold  the  emblem  of  His  Royalty;  in  the  myrrh,  of 
His  Humanity,  and  that  in  the  fullest  evidence  of  it,  in  His  burjdng ; 
and  in  the  incense,  that  of  His  Divinity.* 

As  always  in  the  history  of  Christ,  so  here  also,  glory  and  sufiFer- 
ing  appear  in  juxtaposition.    It  could  not  be,  that  these  Magi  8houl<3 
become  the  innocent  instruments  of  Herod's  murderous  designs  ;  n<:>^ 
yet  that  the  Infant-Saviour  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  tyrant.  Wam^?-^ 
of  God  in  a  dream,  the  '  wise  men '  returned  *  into  their  own  countKT^ 
another  way  ; '  and,  warned  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  dream,  ttr^-^ 
Holy  Family  sought  temporary  shelter  in  Egypt.    Baffled  in  the  hojfi^ 
of  attaining  his  object  through  the  Magi,  the  reckless  tjrrant  sougBtn^ 
to  secure  it  b}'  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  children  :S-^ 
Bethlehem  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from  two  years  ar:»-d 
under.    True,  considering  the  population  of  Bethlehem,  their  numl^^^r 
could  only  have  been  small — probably  twenty  at  most.*     But  tfc*® 
deed  was  none  the  less  atrocious ;  and  these  infants  may  justly  "fc^ 
regarded  as  the  *  protomartyrs '  the  first  witnesses,  of  Christ,  Hl^^ 
blossom   of  martyrdom,'   (*  flores   martyrum,'   as  Frudentiua  caXis 
them).     The  slaughter  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  character 
and  former  measures  of  Herod.*     Nor  do  we  wonder,  that  it  remain^^ 
unrecorded  by  Josephus,  since  on  other  occasions  also  he  has  omitt^^ 


Deut.  xxviii.  12,  for  which  the  LXX.  use 
the  same  words  as  the  Evangelist.  The 
expression  is  also  use<l  in  this  sense  in 
the  Apocr.  and  by  profane  writers.  Comp. 
Wetiteifi  and  Meyer  ad  locum.  Jewish 
tradition  also  expresses  the  expectancy 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  would  offer 
gifts  unto  the  Messiah.  (Comp.  Pes.  US 
h  ;  Ber.  R.  78.) 

*  So  not  only  in  ancient  hynms  (by 
Seduliut^  Jvveneui,  and  Claudian\  but 
by  the  Fat  hers  and  later  writers.    (Comp. 


Sejfp^  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  I,  pp.  102,  103.) 
*  So  Canon  Farrar  rightly  computes   i^ 
■  An  illustrative  instance  of  the  rutlJ* 
less    <lestruction   of  whole   feunilies   o** 
suspicion  that  his  crown  was  in  dADg^^> 
occurs  in  Ant.  xv.  8.  4.     Bat  the  sogg^^ 
tion  that   Bagoas  had  suffered  at   tli^ 
hands  of  Herod  for  Messianic  prediction^ 
is  entirely  an  invention  of  AWni.  {Seke^ 
kel,  Bibel  Lex.,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.    Comp.  Ad^* 
xvii.  2.  4.) 


UmtDEB  OF  THE  mNOOENTS,  AND  FUGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

events  which  to  us  seem  important.'  The  morder  of  a  few  infants  in 
an  insignificant  village  might  appear  scarcely  worth  notice  in  a  reign 
stained  b;  so  mnch  bloodshed.  Besides,  he  had,  perhaps,  a  special 
motive  for  this  silence.  Josephus  always  cu^fullj  suppresses,  so 
for  as  possible,  all  that  refers  to  the  Christ* — probably  not  only  in 
accordance  with  his  own  religions  views,  but  because  mention  of  a 
Christ  might  have  been  dangerous,  certaiDly  would  have  been  in- 
convenient, in  a  work  written  by  an  intense  self-seeker,  mainly  for 
readers  in  Rome. 

Of  two  passages  in  bis  own  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  Evan- 
gelist sees  a  fulfilment  in  these  events.  The  Bight  into  Egypt  is  to 
him  the  fulfilment  of  this  expression  by  Hosea,  '  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  My  Son.'  •  In  the  murder  of  *  the  Innocents,'  he  sees  the  * 
fdlfilment  of  Rachel's  lament*  (who  died  and  was  buried  in  Ramah)'  " 
over  her  children,  the  men  of  Benjamin,  when  the  exiles  to  Babylon 
met  in  Ramah,*^  and  there  was  bitter  wailing  at  the  prospect  of  part-  ■ 
ing  for  hopeless  captivity,  and  yet  bitterer  lament,  as  they  who  might 
have  encumbered  the  onward  march  were  pitilessly  slaughtered, 
Those  who  have  attentively  followed  the  course  of  Jewish  thinking, 
and  marked  how  the  ancient  Synagogue,  and  that  righUy^  read  the 
Old  Testament  io  its  unity,  as  ever  pointing  to  the  Messiah  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Israel's  history,  will  not  wonder  at,  but  fully  accord 
with,  St.  Matthew's  retrospective  view.  The  words  of  Hosea  were 
in  the  highest  sense  '  fulfilled '  in  the  Sight  to,  and  rettun  of,  the 
Savionr  bora  Egypt.*  To  an  inspired  writer,  nay,  to  a  true  Jewish 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  question  in  regard  to  any  prophecy 
could  not  be :  What  did  the  prophet — but.  What  did  the  prophecy 
— mean  ?  And  this  could  only  be  unfolded  in  the  course  of  Israel's 
hirtory.  Similarly,  those  who  ever  saw  in  the  past  the  prototype  of 
the  future,  and  recognised  in  event<4,  not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
very  featores,  of  that  which  was  to  come,  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
in  the  bitter  wail  of  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  over  their  slaughtered 
children,  the  full  realisation  of  the  prophetic  description  of  the  scene 
enacted  in  Jeremiah's  days.     Had  not  the  prophet  himself  heard,  in 

'  Tbeie  are,  in   Josephiu's  histoiy  of  ■  See  tbe  evidence  for   it  aummariBed 

Heiod,  beeidee  omiEnons,  inoonsistencieB  in  '  Sketches  of  JewiBb  Social  Life  in  th« 

of  nairstiTe,  such  m  about  the  exocnticm  Dajs  of  Clirist,'  p.  6U, 

of  Hariamme  (Ant.  xr.  3.  5-9  Ik.  ;  comp.  *  In  point  of  fact  tbe  ancient  8yna> 

War  i.  39.  3,  4),  and  of  chronology  (as  gogne  did  actoally  apply  to  tbe  Meaeiab 

War  i.  18.  2,  comp.  v.  9.  4;   Ant.  liv.  Ex.  iv.  22,  on  which  the  worda  of  Hosea 

IS.  3,  oomp.  XT.  1.  3,  anil  otherB.)  are  based.     Bee  the  Midrash  on  Fb.  ii.  7. 

*  Comp.   an   article    on   Joaepbns    in  Tbe   quotation  is  pren  in   full  in  our 

Smitk    uid    M'aee't    Diet,  of    Christian  remaikB  on  Ps.  ii.  7  in  Appendix  IX. 
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the  lament  of  the  captives  to  Babylon,  the  echoes  of  Eachel's  voice 
in  the  past  ?  In  neither  one  nor  the  other  case  had  the  statements 
of  the  prophets  (Hosea  and  Jeremiah)  been  predictions :  they  were 
prophetic.  In  neither  one  nor  the  other  case  was  the  *  fulfilment ' 
literal:  it  was  Scriptural,  and  that  in  the  truest  Old  Testament 
sense. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HEROD, 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  CHILD-LIFE  IN   IfAZARETH. 

(St.  Matt.  ii.  19-23;  St.  Luke  ii.  39,  40.) 


"he  stay  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt  must  have  been  of  brief  chap. 
uration.  The  cup  of  Herod'fl  misdeeds,  but  also  of  his  misery,  wa^  ix 
alL  During  the  whole  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  dread  of  a  rival  ''  ■  " 
y  the  throne  had  haunted  him,  and  he  had  sacrificed  thousands, 
mong  them  all  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  to  lay  that  ghost.'  And 
^ill  the  tyrant  was  not  at  rest.  A  more  terrible  scene  is  not  pre- 
jDted  in  history  than  that  of  the  closing  days  of  Herod.  Tormented 
y  nameless  fears ;  ever  and  again  a  prey  to  vain  remorse,  when  he 
"ould  frantically  call  for  his  passionately-loved,  murdered  wife 
lariamme,  and  her  sons ;  even  making  attempts  on  hia  own  life ; 
he  delirium  of  tyranny,  the  passion  for  blood,  drove  him  to  the 
erge  of  madness.  The  most  loathsome  disease,  such  as  can  scarcely 
>e  described,  bad  fastened  on  his  body,*  and  his  sufferings  were  at 
imes  agonising.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  had  himself 
arried  to  the  baths  of  Calliihoe  (east  of  the  Jordan),  trying  all 
emedies  with  the  determination  of  one  who  will  do  hard  battle  foi' 
ife.  It  was  in  vain.  The  namelessly  horrible  distemper,  which  had 
eizad  the  old  man  of  seventy,  held  him  fast  in  its  grasp,  and,  so  to 
peak,  played  death  on  the  living.  He  knew  it,  that  his  hour  was 
ome,  and  had  himself  conveyed  back  to  bis  palace  under  the  palm- 
rces  of  Jericho.  They  had  known  it  also  in  Jerusalem,  and,  even 
^fore  the  last  stage  of  bis  disease,  two  of  the  most  honoured  and 
*'ved  Rabbis — Judas  and  Matthias — had  headed  the  wild  band, 
fcich  would  sweep  away  all  traces  of  Herod's  idolatrous  rule.  They 
^^  by  pulling  down  the  immense  golden  eagle,  which  hung  over 
*■«  great  gate  of  the  Temple.     The  two  ringleaders,  and  forty  of 

*  And  jtt  Keini  speaks  of  bis  Hoehiier-  pp.  li)7,  198. 

^■faiand  natiiriicker  Edtltinn!   (Leben  *  See  the  horrible  description   of  his 

'^o.  i  1.  p.  184.)  A  much  truer  Mtimate  living  death  in  Jot.  Ant,  ivli.  6. 6. 
Uttt  of   Schiirer,  NeutcKt.   Zeitgescli. 
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their  followers,  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  Herod's  guards. 
A  mock  public  trial  in  the  theatre  at  Jericho  followed.  Herod, 
carried  out  on  a  couch,  was  both  accuser  and  judge.  The  zealots, 
who  had  made  noble  answer  to  the  tyrant,  were  burnt  alive;  and  the 
High-Priest,  who  was  suspected  of  connivance,  deposed. 

After  that  the  end  came  rapidly.     On  his  return  from  Callirhoe, 
feeling  his  death  approaching,  the  King  had  summoned  the  noblest 
of  Israel  throughout  the  land  to  Jericho,  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
Hippodrome,  with  orders  to  his  sister  to  have  them  slain  immediately 
upon  his  death,  in  the  grim  hope  that  the  joy  of  the  people  at  his 
decease  would  thus  be  changed  into  mourning.     Five  days  before 
his  death  one  ray  of  passing  joy  lighted  his  couch.     Terrible  to  say, 
it  was  caused  by  a  letter  from  Augustus  allowing  Herod  to  execute 
his  son  Antipater — the  false  accuser  and  real  murderer  of  his  half- 
brothers  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.     The  death  of  the  wretched 
prince  was  hastened  by  his  attempt  to  bribe  the  jailer,  as  the  noise 
in  the  palace,  caused  by  an  attempted  suicide  of  Herod,  led  him  to 
suppose  his  father  was  actually  dead.     And  now  the  terrible  drama 
was  hastening  to  a  close.     The  fresh  access  of  rage  shortened  the 
life  which  was  already  running  out.     Five  days  more,  and  the  terror 
of  JudaBa  lay  dead.     He  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years — thirty-four 
since  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.     Soon  the  rule  for  which  he  had  so 
long  plotted,  striven,  and  stained  himself  with  untold  crimes,  passed 
from  his  descendants.     A  century  more,  and  the  whole  race  of  Herod 
had  been  swept  away. 

We  pass  by  the  empty  pageant  and  barbaric  splendour  of  his 
burying  in  the  Castle  of  Herodium,  close  to  Bethlehem.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  formed  a  lurid  back-ground  to  the  murder  of 
'  the  Innocents.'  As  we  have  reckoned  it,  the  visit  of  the  Magi  took 
place  in  February  750  A.u.c.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  Rabbis  and 
their  adherents  sufiFered.  On  the  following  night  (or  rather  early 
morning)  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse ;  the  execution  of  Antipater  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  his  father  by  five  days,  and  the  latter  occurred 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days  before  the  Passover,  which  in  750  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  April.^ 


•  See  the  calculation  in  Wieneler's  Syn- 
opse,  pp.  56  and  444.  The  *  Dissertatio 
dc  Herode  Magno,'  by  J.  A.  van  der  Chijs 
(Ley  den,  1855),  is  very  clear  and  accurate. 
Dr.  Geikie  adopts  the  manifest  mistake 
of  Caspari,  that  Herod  died  in  January, 
753,  and  holds  that  the  Holy  Family 
spent  three  years  in  Kgypt.   The  repeated 


statement  of  Josephns  that  Herod  died 
close  upon  the  Passover  should  al(ffl^ 
have  sufficed  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
that  hypothesis.  Indeed,  there  is  scarocly 
any  historical  date  on  which  competent 
writers  are  more  agreed  than  that  of 
Herod's  death.  See  SokUrer,  Neutest. 
Zeitg.,  pp.  222,  223. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  aaid,  that  Salome  (Herod's  sister)  and  her     chap. 
husband  were  too  wise  to  execute  Herod's  direction  in  regard  to  the        ix 
noble  Jews  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome.     Their  liberation,  and  the  ■      ' 

death  of  Herod,  were  marked  by  the  leaders  of  the  people  as  joyous 
events  in  the  so-called  Me{jillath  Taanith,  or  Boll  of  Fasts,  although 
the  date  is  not  exactly  marked."     Henceforth  this  was  to  be  a  Tom  ",^^r?™^ 
Tov  (feast>-day),  on  which  mourning  was  interdicted.'  "'oj**- 

Herod  had  three  times  before  changed  his  testament.     By  the 
first  will  Antipater,  the  successful  calumniator  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobolus,  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  while  the  latter  two 
were  named  kings,  though  we  know  not  of  what  districts.''     An;er  the  >  /«.  wu 
execution  of  the  two  sons  of  Mariamme,  Antipater  was  named  king, 
and,  in  case  of  his  death,  Herod,  the  son  of  Mariamme  II.    When  the 
treachery  of  Antipater  was  proved,  Herod  made  a  third  will,  in  which 
Antipas  (the  Herod  Antijias  of  the  New  Testament)  was  named  his 
successor.'     But  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  made  yet  another  •  /«.  Ast, 
disposition,  by  which  Archelaus,  the  elder  brother  of  Antipas  (both  Wu lbi, t 
Bonsof  Malthake,a  Samaritan),  was  appointed  king;  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee  and  Pereea ;  and  Philip  (the  son  of  Cleopatra,  of  Jerusa- 
lem •),  tetrarch  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan.'    These  testaments 
reflected  the  varying  phases  of  suspicion  and  family-hatred  through 
which  Herod  had  passed.     Although  the  Emperor  seems  to  have 
aatborised  him  to  appoint  his  successor,''  Herod  wisely  made  his  dis-  '  jih.  wu 
position  dependent  on  the  appro^'al  of  Augustus."    But  the  latter  was  ,'  ^^  ^^^ 
not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  for  granted.     Archelaus  had,  indeed,  ^■' 
been  immediately  proclaimed  King  by  the  army ;  but  he  prudently 
declined  the  title,  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.     The 
night  of  his  father's  death,  and  those  that  followed,  were  character- 
istically spent  by  Archelaus  in  rioting  with  his  friends.''    But  the  r  Ant.  rru. 
people  of  Jerusalem  were  not  easily  satisfied.     At  first  liberal  pro- 
mises of  amnesty  and  reforms  had  assuaged  the  populace."     But  the  >  jUit.mL 
indignation  excited  by  the  late  murder  of  the  Babbis  soon  burst 

■  TheMc^llathTauuthitselt.or'Boll  the  Hippodrome  of  Jericho.   Accordingly, 

of  Facta  '  (not  the  '  Calendar  of  Feasts '  (trati  (Oesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  fij)  laid  Derea- 

[Qokie])  doea  net  mention  the  dealii  ot  baurff  (pp.  101,  164)  have  regarded  the 

Herod.    ItatthccommeDtatoradds  to  the  1st  of  tjhevet  as  really  that  of  Herod'a 

dates  7tb  CkUleu  (Nov.)  and  2nd  Shevrt  death.     Knt  tliis  is  impossible ;  and  we 

(Jku.),  both  manifestly  incorrect,  the  no-  know  enongh  of  the  historical  inaccuracy 

tice  that  Herod  had  died — on  the  2nd  of  the  Rabbis  not  to  attach  any  seiioius 

tSheret,  JtMnai  al«o— At  the   same  time  importance  to  their  precise  dates. 

telluig  a  ator;  abont  the  incarceration  *  Herod  had  married  no  leas  than  ten 

and  libetation  of  'seventy  of  the  Elders  times.     See  his  genealogical  table. 

of  Israel,'  evidently  a  modiGcation  of  '  UataoiDa,  Tracbonitis,  Aoronitis,  atid 

Joa^ihni'  aoconot   of   what    passed  in  Fanias. 
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BOOK      into  a  stx)nn  of  lamentation,  and  then  of  rebellion,  which  Archelaus 
^         silenced  by  the  slaughter  of  not  less  than  three  thousand,  and  that 
•  Ant.  xvu.    within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple  itself.* 

Other  and  more  serious  difficulties  awaited  him  in  Bome,  whither 
he  went  in  company  with  his  mother,  his  aunt  Salome,  and  other 
relatives.     These,  however,  presently  deserted  him  to  espouse  the 
claims  of  Antipas,  who  likewise  appeared  before  Augustus  to  plead 
for  the  royal  succession,  assigned  to  him  in  a  former  testament.    The 
Herodian  family,  while  intriguing  and  clamouring  each  on  his  own 
account,  were,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  agreed  that  they  would 
rather  not  have  a  king  at  all,  but  be  under  the  suzerainty  of  Rome; 
though,  if  king  there  must  be,  they  preferred  Antipas  to  Arehelaus. 
Meanwhile,  fresh  troubles  broke  out  in  Palestine,  which  were  suppressed 
by  fire,   sword,  and  crucifixions.     And  now  two  other  deputations 
arrived  in  the  Imperial  City.   Philip,  the  step-brother  of  Arehelaus,  to 
whom  the  latter  had  left  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  came  to 

iifi';*  War  ^^^^  ^^^®^  ^^^  ^^'^  interests,  as  well  as  to  support  Arehelaus.^  *  At  the 
same  time,  a  Jewish  deputation  of  fifty,  from  Palestine,  accompanied 
by  eight  thousand  Roman  Jews,  clamoured  for  the  deposition  of  the 
entire  Herodian  race,  on  account  of  their  crimes,^  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Palestine  with  Syria — no  doubt  in  hope  of  the  same  semi- 
independence  under  their  own  authorities,  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
religionists  in  the  Grecian  cities.  Augustus  decided  to  confirm  the 
last  testament  of  Herod,  with  certain  slight  modifications,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  Arehelaus  should  bear  the  title  of 
Ethnarchy  which,  if  he  deserved  it,  would  by-and-by  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  King.  His  dominions  were  to  be  Judaea,  Idumaea,  and 
Samaria,  with  a  revenue  of  600  talents  »  (about  230,000i.  to  240,000l.> 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Ethnarch.  He  began 
his  rule  by  crushing  all  resistance  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  bis 
opponents.  Of  the  High-priestly  office  he  disposed  aft«r  the  manner 
of  his  father.  But  he  far  surpassed  him  in  cruelty,  oppression, 
luxury,  the  grossest  egotism,  and  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  that, 
without  possessing  the  talent  or  the  energy  of  Herod.*  His  brief 
reign  ceased  in  the  year  6  of  our  era,  when  the  Emperor  banished 
him,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  to  Gaul. 

*  I  cannot  conceive  on   what  ground  *  The  revenues  of  Antipas  were  200 
Xei?n  (both  in  iSchevheVt  Bibel  Lex.  and  talents,  and  those  of  Pliilip  100  talents, 
in  his  *Jesu  von  Nazara*)  speaks  of  him  *  This  is    admitted    even  by  Br(f^ 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  (Sohne  d.  Herodes,  p.  8).      Despite  iti 

*  This  may  have  been  the  historical  pretentiousness,  this  tractate  is  ^' 
basis  of  the  parable  of  our  Lord  in  St.  trustworthy,  being  written  in  a  partf 
Luke  xix.  12-27.  spirit  (Jewish). 


THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  NAZARETH. 

It  most  have  been  soon  after  the  acceBsion  of  Archelaus,'  but 
before  tidioga  of  it  had  actually  reached  Joseph  in  Egypt,  that  the 
Holy  Family  returned  to  Palestine.  The  first  intention  of  Joseph 
seems  to  have  been  to  settle  in  Bethlehem,  where  he  had  lived 
since  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Obvious  reasons  would  incline  him  to 
choose  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  Nazareth  as  the  place  of  his 
residence-  His  trade,  even  had  be  been  unknown  in  Bethlehem, 
would  have  easily  sapplied  the  modest  wants  of  bis  household.  But 
when,  on  reaching  Palestine,  he  learned  who  the  successor  of  Herod 
was,  and  also,  no  doubt,  in  what  manner  he  had  inaugurated  his  reign, 
common  prudence  would  have  dictated  the  withdrawal  of  the  In&nt- 
Saviour  from  the  dominions  of  Archelaus.  But  it  needed  Divine 
direction  to  determine  his  return  to  Nazareth.' 

Of  the  many  years  spent  in  Nazareth,  during  which  Jesus  passed 
from  in&ncy  to  childhood,  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth 
to  manhood,  the  Evangelic  narrative  has  left  us  but  briefest  notice. 
Of  His  chUdkood :  that  '  He  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him ;  '■  of  his  youth  :  ■ 
besides  the  account  oi  His  questioning  the  Rabbis  in  the  Temple, 
the  year  before  He  attamed  Jewish  majority — that  '  He  was  subject 
to  K'H  Parents,'  and  that  '  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.'  Considering  what  loving  care  watched 
over  Jewish  child-life,  tenderly  marking  by  not  fewer  than  eight 
designations  the  various  stages  of  its  development,^  and  the  deep 
interest  naturally  attaching  to  the  early  life  of  the  Messiah,  that 
silence,  in  contrast  to  the  almost  blasphemous  absurdities  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  teaches  us  once  more,  and  most  impressively, 
that  the  Gospels  fmnish  a  history  of  the  Saviour,  not  a  biography 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

St.  Matthew,  indeed,  summarises  the  whole  outward  history  of 


'  We  gather  this  from  the  eipresMon 
'  When  lie  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign. ' 
Eridentlj  Joseph  hud  net  heard  who  was 
Herod's  saccesnor,  when  he  left  Egypt. 
Canon  Farrar  snijgests,  that  the  eipres- 
■ion  'reiimed'  ("as  a  kinff,'  OaeiMiti— 
St.  Malt.  ii.  22)  refers  to  the  period  be- 
fore Angostus  had  changed  his  title  from 
'  Eing'lo  E'hnarch.  But  this  can  scarcclf 
be  [H«MKd,  the  woid  being  used  of  other 
nil«  than  that  of  a  ting,  not  onl;  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Apocrjpba, 
bat  bj  Joaephna,  and  even  by  classical 


not  to  enter  the  temtory  of  Ju<lica.  In 
that  case  he  would  travel  along  the  coast- 
line till  he  passed  into  Galilee.  The 
impression  left  is,  that  the  settlement  at 
Nazareth  was  not  of  hia  onii  choice. 

*  YeUd,  the  newborn  babe,  as  in  Is. 
ix.  C  ;  Yunrt,  the  snciding,  Is,  li,  8  ;  01^1, 
the  suckling  beginning  to  ask  for  fooH, 
Lam,  iv.  4 ;  Gamal,  the  weaned  child, 
Is.xiviii.9;  TapA,tbi)  child  cUaging to 
Its  mother,  Jer,  xL  7 ;  Elem,  a  child 
becoming  firm ;  Naar,  the  hid,  literally, 
'one  who  shakes  himself  free;'  anil 
HachuT,  the  ripened  one.  (See  '  Kketches 
of  Jewish  Social  Life,'  pp.  103,  104.) 
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the  life  in  Nazareth  in  one  sentence.     Henceforth  Jesus  would  stand 
out  before  the  Jews  of  His  time — and,  as  we  know,  of  all  times  ' — 
by  the  distinctive  designation :  *  of  Nazareth,'  n^3  (Nozri),  Na^oH 
paios,  Hhe  Nazarene.'    In  the  mind  of  a  Palestinian  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance would  attach  to  the  by-Name  of  the  Messiah,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  the  general  teaching  of  prophetic  Scripture.     And 
here  we  must  remember,  that  St.  Matthew  primarily  addressed  his 
Gospel  to  Palestinian  readers,  and  that  it  is  the  Jewish  presenta- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  meeting  Jewish  expectancy.     In  this  there  is 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  no  accommodation 
in  the  sense  of  adaptation,  since  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  but  especially  also  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  we  are  now 
considering  how  He  would  stand  out  before  the  Jewish  mind.     On 
one  point  all  were  agreed:   His  Name  was  Nozri  (of  Nazareth). 
St.  Matthew  proceeds  to  point  out,  how  entirely  this  accorded  with 
prophetic  Scripture — not,  indeed,  with  any  single  prediction,  but  with 
the  whole  language  of  the  prophets.     From  this  ^  the  Jews  derived 
not  fewer  than  eight  designations  or  Names  by  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  called.     The  most  prominent  among  them  was  that  of 
•  In  accord-   Zemach,  or  *  Branch.'  ■    We  call  it  the  most  prominent,  not  only  be- 
jer.  xxui.6;  cause  it  is  bascd  upon  the  clearest  Scripture-testimony,  but  because 
andespeci*.     it  evidently  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  Jewish  thinking,  being 
iii.8      *      embodied  in  this  earliest  portion  of  their  daily  liturgy:  *The  Brands 
of  David,  Thy  Servant,  speedily  make  to  shoot  forth,  and  His  Horn 
exalt  Thou  by  Thy  Salvation.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  Thou  Jehovah,  Who 
causeth  to  spring  forth  (literally:   to  branch  forth)  the  Horn  of 
Salvation'   (15th   Eulogy).     Now,  what  is  expressed  by  the  word 
Zemach  is  also  conveyed  by  the  term  Nezer,  *  Branch,'  in  such  pass- 
ages as  Isaiah  xi.  1,  which  was  likewise  applied  to  the  Messiah.* 
Thus,  starting   from   Isaiah  xi.   1,   Nezer  being  equivalent  to  Z^ 
machy  Jesus  would,  as  Nozri  or  Benn  Nezer^^  bear  in  popular  paX' 
lance,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  prophetic  Scriptures,  the  exact- 
equivalent   of  the   best-known  designation  of  the   Messiah.*     Tb^ 
more  significant  this,  that  it  was  not  a  self-chosen  nor  man-givet^ 
name,  but  arose,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  from  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  called  the  accident  of  His  residence.     We  admi^ 


*  So  in  Bcr. 
R.76 


*  This  is  still  the  common,  almost  uni- 
versal, designation  of  Christ  among  the 
Jews. 

*  Comp.  ch.  iv.  of  this  book. 

*  See  Appendix  IX. 

*  Comp.  Bu^orff  Lexicon  Talm.  p. 
1383. 


*  All  this  becomes  more  evident  bX 
Delitztch*s  ingenious  suggestion (Zeitschr- 
fur  luther.  Theol.  1876,  part  iii.  p.  402> 
that  the  real  meaning,  though  not  th^ 
literal  rendering,  of  the  words  of  S*- 
Matthew,  would  be  ^ixjf  -^Vi  O  — '  ^^ 
Nezer  [*  branch  *]  is  His  Name.* 


THE  BRANCH  OUT  OF  JESSE'S  BOOTS. 

that  this  18  a  Jewish  view;  but  then  thia  Gospel  is  the  .lewiah  view 
of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 

Bat,  taking  this  Jewish  title  in  its  Jewish  significance,  it  has  also  ^ 
a  deeper  meaning,  and  that  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  all  men.  The 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Divinely  'placed  '  Branch '  (symbolised  by  His 
Divinely-appointed  early  residence),  small  and  despised  in  its  forth- 
shooting,  or  then  visible  appearance  (like  Nazareth  and  the  Naza- 
renes),  but  destined  to  grow  as  the  Branch  sprung  out  of  Jesse's 
roots,  is  most  marvellously  true  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Christ, 
alike  aa  sketched  'by  the  prophets,'  and  as  exhibited  inreahty.  And 
thus  to  us  all,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  the  Divine  guidance  to  Nazareth, 
and  the  name  Nazarene,  present  the  truest  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  His  history. 

Greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  between  the 
intricate  scholastic  studies  of  the  Judeeans,  and  the  active  pursuits 
that  engaged  men  in  Galilee.  It  was  a  common  saying :  *  If  a  person 
wishes  to  be  rich,  let  him  go  north ;  if  he  wants  to  be  wise,  let  him 
come  south  ' — and  to  Judjea,  accordingly,  fiocked,  &om  ploughshare 
and  workshop,  whoever  wished  to  become  '  learned  in  the  Law.'  The 
?ery  neighboorhood  of  the  Gentile  world,  the  contact  with  the  great 
conunerciat  centres  close  by,  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, who  pasued  through  Galilee  along  one  of  the  world's  great  high- 
wayB,  would  render  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Southerners 
impossible.  Galilee  was  to  Judaism  *  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ' — 
the  Rabbinic  Schools  of  Judcea  its  innermost  Sanctuary.  The  natural 
dispootion  of  the  people,  even  the  soil  and  climate  of  Galilee,  were 
not  fiivoaiable  to  the  all-engrossing  passion  for  Rabbinic  study.  In 
Judffift  all  seemed  to  invite  to  retrospection  and  introspection ;  to 
&voiir  habits  of  solitary  thought  and  study,  till  it  kindled  into  fana^ 
tionn.  Mile  by  mile  as  you  travelled  southwards,  memories  of  the 
pwt  would  crowd  around,  and  thoughts  of  the  future  would  rise 
^thin.  Avoiding  the  great  towns  as  the  centres  of  hated  heathenism, 
the  traveller  would  meet  few  foreigners,  but  everywhere  encounter 
those  gsnnt  representatives  of  what  was  regarded  as  the  superlative 
®»celleiicy  of  his  religion.  These  were  the  embodiment  of  Jewish 
P*^y  and  asceticism,  the  poBsessors  and  expounders  of  the  mysteries 
°*  his  Eutb,  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom,  who  were  not  only  sure  of 
"*aven  themselves,  but  knew  its  secrets,  and  were  its  very  ari- 
"^^^wacy ;  men  who  could  tell  him  all  about  his  own  religion,  prao- 
;  "^Bod  its  most  minate  injunctions,  and  could  interpret  every  stroke 
[      ^d  letter  of  t^e  Law — nay,  whose  it  actually  was  to  *  loose  and  to 
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bind,'  to  pronounce  an  action  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  to  ^  remit  or 
retain  sins,'  by  declaring  a  man  liable  to,  or  free  firom,  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, or  else  punishment  in  this  or  the  next  world.  No  Hindoo 
fanatic  would  more  humbly  bend  before  Brahmin  saints,  nor  devout 
Romanist  more  venerate  the  members  of  a  holy  fraternity,  than  the 
Jew  his  great  Rabbis.*  Reason,  duty,  and  precept,  alike  bound  him 
to  reverence  them,  as  he  reverenced  the  God  Whose  interpreters, 
representatives,  deputies,  intimate  companions,  almost  colleagues  in 
the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  they  were.  And  all  around,  even  nature  it- 
self, might  seem  to  foster  such  tendencies.  Even  at  that  time  Judaea 
was  comparatively  desolate,  barren,  grey.  The  decaying  cities  of 
ancient  renown ;  the  lone  highland  scenery ;  the  bare,  rugged  hills ; 
the  rocky  terraces  from  which  only  artificial  culture  coidd  woo  a 
return ;  the  wide  solitary  plains,  deep  glens,  limestone  heights— 
with  distant  glorious  Jerusalem  ever  in  the  far  backgroimd,  would  aD 
favour  solitary  thought  and  religious  abstraction. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  in  Galilee.  The  smiling  landscape  of 
Lower  Galilee  invited  the  early  labour  of  the  agriculturist.  Even  the 
highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  *  were  not,  like  those  of  Judsea,  sombre, 
lonely,  enthusiasm-kindling,  but  gloriously  grand,  firee,  fresh,  and 
bracing.  A  more  beautiful  country — hill,  dale,  and  lake— could 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  Galilee  Proper.  It  was  here  that  Asher 
had  *  dipped  his  foot  in  oil.'  According  to  the  Rabbis,  it  was  easier 
to  rear  a  forest  of  olive-trees  in  Galilee  than  one  child  in  Judaea. 
Com  grew  in  abundance ;  the  wine,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  the 
oil,  was  rich  and  generous.  Proverbially,  all  fruit  grew  in  perfection, 
and  altogether  the  cost  of  living  was  about  one-fifth  that  in  Jud«a. 
And  then,  what  a  teeming,  busy  population  !  flaking  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  we  cannot  wholly  ignore  the  accoimt  of  Josepbus 
about  the  240  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  each  with  not  less  than 
15,000  inhabitants.  In  the  centres  of  industry  all  then  known  trades 
were  busily  carried  on ;  the  husbandman  pursued  his  happy  toil  on 


*  One  of  the  most  absurdly  curious 
illustrations  of  this  is  the  following :  *He 
who  blows  his  nose  in  the  presence  of  his 
Rabbi  is  worthy  of  death '  (Erub.  99  a, 
line  11  from  bottom).  The  dictvvi  is 
supported  by  an  alteration  in  the  reading 
of  I*rov.  viii.  36  ! 

*  Galilee  covered  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher.  •  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  stretched 
northwards  to  the  possessions  of  Tyre  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Syria  on  the  other. 


On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Samaria 
— Mount  Carmel  on  the  western,  and  the 
district  of  Scythopolis  on  the  eastern 
side,  being  here  landmarks ;  while  the 
Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  form- 
ed the  general  eastern  boundary-liii«* 
(Sketches  of  Jewish  Soc.  Life,  p.  33.)  It 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee — the  former  b^^inning  *wheie 
sycomores  {not  our  sycamores)  cease  ^ 
grow.'  Fishing  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
was  free  to  all  (Baba  K.  81  V), 
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genial  soil,  while  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  with  its  unrivalled      ( 
beauty,  its  rich  \-illages,  and  lovely  retreats,  the  fisherman  plied  his 
healthy  avocation.     By  those  waters,  overarched  by  a  deep  blue  sky,   "~ 
spangled  by  the  brilliancy  of  innumerable  stars,  a  man  might  feel 
constrained  by  nature  itself  to  meditate  and  to  pray ;  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  indulge  in  a  morbid  fenaticism. 

Assuredly,  in  its  then  condition,  Galilee  was  not  the  home  of 
Rabbinism,  though  that  of  generous   spirits,  of  warm,  impulsive 
hearts,  of  intense  nationalism,  of  simple  manners,  and  of  earnest 
piety.    Of  course,  there  would  be  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture.    Such 
a  race  would  be  excitable,  passionate,  violent.     The  Talmud  accuses 
tbem  of  being  quarrelsome,'  but  admits  that  they  cared  more  for  ]«• 
honour  than  for  money.     The  great  ideal  teacher  of  Palestinian  schools  |,° 
WB9  Akiba,  and  one  of  his  most  outspoken  opponents  a  Galilean,  '''^ 
Rabbi  Jose.''     In  religious  observances  their  practice  was  simpler ;  as  "j 
regarded  canon-law  they  often  took  independent  views,  and  gene-  i»' 
rally  followed  the  interpretations  of  thoSe  who,  in  opposition  to  Akiba,  4 . 
inclined  to  the  more  mild  and   rational — we  had  almost  said,  the 
more  human — application  of  traditionalism.'     The  Talmud  mentions 
several  points  in  which  the  practice  of  Galilee  differed  from  that  of 
Judsea — all  either   in  the  direction  of  more  practical  earnestness,* 
or  of  alleviation  of  Eabbinic  rigorism.'     On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  looked  down  upon  as  neglecting  traditionalism,  unable  to  rise 
to  its  speculative  heights,  and  preferring  the  attractions  of  the  Hag- 
gadah  to  the  logical  subtleties  of  the  Halachah.*  There  was  a  general 
contempt  in  Rabbinic  circles  for  all  that  was  Galilean.  Although  the 
Judsean  or  Jerusalem  dialect  was  far  from  pure,*  the  people  of  Galilee 
were  specially  blamed  for   neglecting  the  study  of  their  language, 
charged  with  errors  in  grammar,  and  es])ecial1y  with  absurd  malpro- 
nonciation,  sometimes  leading  to  ridiculous   mistakes.^     '  Galilean — 


'  As  in  the  relation  between  bride- 
groom  and  bride,  the  ceasatioD  of  work 
Itie  d»y  before  the  Passover,  6ai. 

■  All  in  r^ard  to  animala  lawful  to  be 
olen,  TOWS,  kc. 

*  The  doctrinal,  or  ralher  Halachic, 
difTerenccB  between  Qtdilee  and  Jadiea 
are  portiallj  noted  by  Light/out  (Chro- 
nogr  Mattb.  prxm.  lniri.),  and  by 
Hamtttrger  (Beal-Eac.  i.  p.  39G). 

'  See  DmOteVt  Remains,  p.  3SS. 

*  Tbe  dlfferencEs  of  pronnnciation  and 
Uugnage  are  indicated  oy  Lightfoot  (u.  a. 

VOL.  I. 


liKivH.),  and  by  Devttch  (u.  s.  pp.  367, 
358).  Several  in  stances  of  ridicnlous 
mistakes  arising  from  it  are  recorded. 
Thus,  a  woman  cooked  for  her  husband 
two  lentils  CTIdSd)  instead  of  two  feet 
(of  an  animal,  *B|9t3)<  as  desired  (,NedoT. 
66  b).  On  another  occasion  a  woman 
malprononnced  '  Come,  I  will  p»e  thoo 
milk,'  into  '  Companion,  butter  devonr 
theel'  (Erab.  53  b).  In  the  same  con- 
nection other  similar  stories  are  told. 
Coinp.  also  NevbaucT,  G6ogT.  da  Talmud, 
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BOOK      Fool  I '  was  so  common  an  expression,  that  a  learned  lady  turned 

R         with  it  upon  so  great  a  man  as  R.  Jose,  the  Galilean,  because  he  had 

Erab.  M  b   uscd  two  uccdless  words  in  askiug  her  the  road  to  Lydda.*  *     Indeed, 

this  R.  Jose  had  considerable  prejudices  to  overcome,  before  his 

remarkable  talents  and  learning  were  fully  acknowledged.* 

Among  such  a  people,  and  in  that  country,  Jesus  spent  by  fiur  the 
longest  part  of  His  life  upon  earth.  Generally,  this  period  may 
be  described  as  that  of  His  true  and  full  Human  Development — 
physical,  intellectual,  spiritual — of  outward  submission  to  man,  and 
inward  submission  to  God,  with  the  attendant  results  of  *  wisdom,' 
*  favour,'  and  *  grace.'  Necessary,  therefore,  as  this  period  was,  if 
the  Christ  was  to  be  True  Man,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  lost, 
even  so  far  as  His  Work  as  Saviour  was  concerned.  It  was  more  than 
the  preparation  for  that  work ;  it  was  the  commencement  of  it :  sub- 
ject ively  (and  passively),  the  self-abnegation  of  humiliation  in  His 
willing  submission  ;  and  objectively  (and  actively),  the  fulfilment  of 
all  righteousness  through  it.  But  into  this  *  mystery  of  piety '  we 
may  only  look  afar  off — simply  remarking,  that  it  almost  needed  for 
us  also  these  thirty  years  of  Human  Life^  that  the  overpowering 
thought  of  His  Divinity  might  not  overshadow  that  of  His  Humanity. 
But  if  He  was  subject  to  such  conditions,  they  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  affected  His  development.  It  is  therefore  not  pre- 
sumption when,  without  breaking  the  silence  of  Holy  Scripture,  we 
follow  the  various  stages  of  the  Nazarite  life,  as  each  is,  so  to  speak, 
initialled  by  the  brief  but  emphatic  summaries  of  the  third  Gospel. 

In  regard  to  the  ChiliUIAfe^^  we  read :  *  And  the  Child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,*  being  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace 
of  God  was  upon  Him.'  ^  This  marks,  so  to  speak,  the  lowest  rung  in 
the  ladder.  Having  entered  upon  life  as  the  Divine  Infant,  He  began 
it  as  the  Human  Child,  subject  to  all  its  conditions,  yet  perfect  in 
them. 

These  conditions  were,  indeed,  for  that  time,  the  happiest  conceiv- 
able, and  such  as  only  centuries  of  Old  Testament  life-training  could 
have  made  them.     The  Gentile  world  here  presented  terrible  contrast. 


»>  St.  Luke 
iL40 


»  The  Rabbi  asked :  What  road  goet  to 
Lydda  ? — using /(wr  words.  The  woman 
pointed  out  that,  since  it  was  not  lawful 
to  multiply  speech  with  a  woman,  he 
should  have  asked :  Mldtker  to  Lydda  ? 
—in  two  words. 

*  In  fact,  only  four  ^^eat  Galilean 
Rabb's  are  mentioned.  The  Galileans 
are  said  to  have  inclined  towards  mysti- 
cal (Kabbalistic?)  pursuits. 


*  Gelplte^  Jugendgesch.  des  Herm, 
has,  at  least  in  our  days,  little  valoe 
beyond  its  title. 

*  The  words  •  in  spirit '  are  of  doubtful 
authority.  But  their  omission  can  be 
of  no  consequence,  since  the  'waxing* 
strong'  evidently  i^ers  to  the  mental 
development,  as  the  subsequent  oUiiis9 
shows. 
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alike  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  and  the 
character  and  moral  object  of  their  upbringing.  Education  begins 
in  the  kotne,  and  there  were  not  homes  like  those  in  Israel ;  it  is 
imparted  by  influence  and  example,  before  it  comes  by  teaching  ;  it 
is  acquired  by  what  is  seen  and  heard,  before  it  is  laboriously  learned 
froni  books ;  its  real  object  becomes  instinctively  felt,  before  its 
goal  is  consciously  sought.  'Wtat  Jewish  fathers  and  mothers  were  ; 
what  they  felt  towards  their  children ;  and  with  what  reverence, 
affection,  and  care  the  latter  returned  what  they  bad  received,  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  relationship  of 
fether  has  its  highest  sanction  and  embodiment  in  that  of  God 
towards  Israel ;  the  tenderness  and  care  of  a  mother  in  that  of  the 
watchfiilness  and  pity  of  the  Lord  over  His  people.  The  semi-Divine 
relationship  between  children  and  parents  appears  in  the  location,  the 
far  more  than  outward  duties  which  it  implies  in  the  wording,  of  the 
Fifth  Commandment.  No  punishment  more  prompt  than  that  of  its 
breach;'  no  description  more  terribly  realistic  than  that  of  the  vea-  * 
geance  which  overtakes  such  sin.*"  o 

From  the  first  days  of  its  existence,  a  religious  atmosphere  sur- 

Totmded  the  child  of  Jewish  parents.     Admitted  in  the  number  of 

Cod's  chosen  people  by  the  deeply  significant  rite  of  circumcision, 

when  its  name  was  first  spoken  in  the  accents  of  prayer,'  it  was 

henceforth  separated  unto  God.     Whether  or  not  it  accepted  the 

pnvileges  and  obhgations  implied  in  this  dedication,  they  came  to 

"im  directly  from  God,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 

^e  Qt>d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God 

of  the  promises,  claimed  him,  with  all  of  blessing  which  this  conveyed, 

"■id   of  responsibility  which  resulted  from  it.     And   the   first  wish 

**pr«s8ed  for  him  was  that,  'as  he  had  been  joined  to  the  covenant,' 

*  it  might  also  be  to  him  in  regard  to  the  '  Thorah '  (I^aw"),  to  'the 

^'Jppah '  (the  marri^e-baldachino),  and  '  to  good  works ; '  in  other 

*«d8,  that  he  might  live  '  godly,  soberly,  and  righteously  in  this  pre- 

***  world  ' — a  holy,  happy,  and  God-devoted  life.     And  what  this 

[     *•*»  conid  not  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt.     Putting  aside  the  over- 

l     lijiug  Babbinic  interpretations,  the  ideal  of  life  was  in  a  hundred 

I     iifferent  forms  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew — in  none  perhaps 

I     »w»e  popnlarly  than  in  the  words,  *  These  are  the  things  of  which  a 

K    ^nan  enjoys  the  fruit  in  this  world,  but  their  possession  continneth  for 

S     uenext:  to  honour  &ther  and  mother,  pious  works,  peacemaking 

F      . '  ^  the  BOtioe  of  tbeae  rlte»  M  the  ciicomcuion  oi  Joba  the  Baptist,  in  ch.  iv.  ol 
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BOOK      between  man  and  man,  and  tbe  etudy  of  the  Law,  whicK  is  equivalent 
11         to  them  all.' "    This  devotion  to  the  Law  was,  indeed,  to  the  Jew  the 

•  pt^Li     all  in  all — the  sum  of  intellectual  pursuit,  the  aim  of  life.  What  better 

thing  could  a  father  seek  for  his  child  than  this  inestimable  boOQ  ? 

The  first  education  was  necessarily  the  mother's.'     Even    the 
Talmud  owns  this,  when,  among  the  memorable  sayings  of  the  sages, 
it  records  one  of  the  School  of  Eabbi  Jannai,  to  the  effect  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Law  may  be  looked  for  in  those,  who  have  sucked  it  in  at 
>  Bet.  63  6     their  mother's  breast.''     And  what  the  true  mothers  in  Israel  were,  is 
known  not  only  from  instances  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  praise 
of  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  from  the  sayings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  (EccluB.  iii.'),  but  from  the  Jewish  women  of  the  New  Testament.* 
If,  according  to  a  somewhat  curious  traditional  principle,  women  were 
dispensed  from  all  such  positive  obligations  as  were  incumbent  at 
fixed  periods  of  time  (such  as  putting  on  phylacteries),  other  religions 
duties    devolved    exclusively  upon  them.       The  Sabbath  meal,  the 
kindling  of  the  Sabbath  lamp,  and  the  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the 
dough  from  the  bread  for  the  household, — these  are  but  instances,  with 
which  every '  Taph,'  as  he  clung  to  his  mother's  skirts,  must  have  been 
familiar.    Even  before  he  could  follow  her  in  such  religious  hooBchold 
duties,  his  eyes  must  have  been  attracted  by  the  Mee^iaah  attached 
to  the  doorpost,  as  the  name  of  the  Most  High  on  the  outside  of  the 
LO"  "biou    little  folded  parchment '  was  reverently  touched  by  each  who  came  or 
"^  'i,'*""  ^^•'t'  ^^^  then  the  fingers  kissed  that  had  come  in  contact  with 
Mribed         the  Holy  Name.''     Indeed,  the  duty  of  the  Meeusah  was  incumbent 
iv.ft!  lii"''      on  women  also,  and  one  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen- 
iregiu.Ls;    home  of  Lois  and  Eunice  in  the  far-off  'dispersion,'  where  Timothy 
^  oed  K,  iii.    ^Qyi  J  fjj-gf^  learn  to  wonder  at,  then  to  understand,  its  meaning.    And 
what  lessons  for  the  pa^t  and  for  the  present  might  not  be  connected 
with  it !     In  popular  opinion  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  guard 
over  Israel's  homes,  the  visible  emblem  of  this  joyous  hynui ;  '  The 
Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  coming  in,  from  this  time 

•  PtciH-s    forth,  and  even  for  evermore.'* 

There  could  not  be  national  history,  nor  even  romance,  to  compare 
with  that  by  which  a  Jewish  mother  might  hold  her  child  entranced. 
And  it  was  his  own  history — that  of  his  tribe,  clan,  perhaps  family ;  of 
the  past,  indeed,  but  yet  of  the  present,  and  still  more  of  the  glorious 

'  Comp.   '  Sketches  of   Jewisb   Social  •  Beiades  the   holy  women   who    are 

Lite,'  pp.   86-160,   the  literature   thera  named  in  the  Go^la,  we  would  rcler  to 

quoted.  DuKlutk,  Schulgeset^ebung  d.  the  mothers  of  Zebedee'R  childnm  and 

alten  Isr.;  and  Dr.  Marcm,  Psda^g,  d.  of   Mark,   Doicai,   LfdU,  Loia,   Bunite, 

lar.  Volkes.  Priscilla,   St.    John'a  '  elect   l«dv,'  and 

'  The  coanterpart  la  in  Eocloa.  zix.  others. 
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future.  Long  before  he  could  go  to  school,  or  even  Synagogue,  the 
private  and  united  prayers  and  the  domestic  rites,  whether  of  the 
-weekly  Sabbath  or  of  festive  seasons,  would  indelibly  impress  them- 
selves upon  his  mind.  In  mid-winter  there  was  the  festive  illumi- 
nation in  each  home.  In  most  houses,  the  first  night  only  one  candle 
was  lit,  the  next  two,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  child 
would  learn  that  this  was  symbolic,  and  commemorative  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple^  its  purgation,  and  the  restoration  of  its  services 
by  the  lion-hearted  Judas  the  Maccabee.  Next  came,  in  earliest 
spring,  the  merry  time  of  Purimy  the  Feast  of  Esther  and  of  Israel's 
deliverance  through  her,  with  its  good  cheer  and  boisterous  enjoy- 
mentfi.*  Although  the  Passover  might  call  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Jerusalem,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  leaven  during  the  whole  week 
could  not  pass  without  its  impressions.  Then,  after  the  P'east  of  Weeks, 
came  bright  summer.  But  its  golden  harvest  and  its  rich  fruits 
would  remind  of  the  early  dedication  of  the  first  and  best  to  the 
Lord,  and  of  those  solemn  processions  in  which  it  was  carried  up  to 
Jerusalem.  As  autumn  seared  the  leaves,  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year 
spoke  of  the  casting  up  of  man's  accounts  in  the  great  Book  of  Judg- 
ment, and  the  fixing  of  destiny  for  good  or  for  evil.  Then  followed 
the  Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  with  its  tremendous  solenmities, 
the  memory  of  which  could  never  fade  from  mind  or  imagination  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  in  the  week  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  there  were 
the  strange  leafy  booths  in  which  they  lived  and  joyed,  keeping  their 
harvest-thanksgiving,  and  praying  and  longing  for  the  better  harvest 
of  a  renewed  world. 

But  it  was  not  only  through  sight  and  hearing  that,  fix)m  its 
very  inception,  life  in  Israel  became  religious.  There  was  also  from 
the  first  positive  teaching,  of  which  the  commencement  would  neces- 
sarily devolve  on  the  mother.  It  needed  not  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tions, nor  the  promises  held  out  by  the  Eabbis,  to  incite  Jewish 
women  to  this  duty.  If  they  were  true  to  their  descent,  it  would 
come  almost  naturally  to  them.  Scripture  set  before  them  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  noble  Hebrew  mothers.  How  well  they  fol- 
lowed their  example,  we  learn  from  the  instance  of  her,  whose 
son,  the  child  of  a  Gentile  father,  and  reared  far  away,  where  there 
was  not  even  a  Synagogue  to  sustain  religious  life,  had  *  from  an 
in£EUit  *  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  that  in  their  life-moulding 
influence.*     It  was,  indeed,  no  idle  boast  that  the  Jews  *  were  from  •sTtm.uL 

15;  i.S 

*  Some  of  its  customs  almost  remind  '  The  word  fipi^s  has  no  other  mean- 

lu  of  our  6th  of  November.  ing  than  that  of  *  infant  *  or  •babe.' 
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their  swaddling-clothes  .  .  .  trained  to  recognise  God  as  their  Father, 
and  as  the  Maker  of  the  world ; '  that,  *  having  been  taught  th 
knowledge  (of  the  laws)  from  earliest  youth,  they  bore  in  their  soul 
the  image  of  the  commandments  ; '  ■  that  *  from  their  earliest  con- 
sciousness they  learned  the  laws,  so  as  to  have  them,  as  it  were, 
engraven  upon  the  soul ;'  **  and  that  they  were  *  brought  up  in  learn- 
ing,' *  exercised  in  the  laws,'  *  and  made  acquainted  with  the  act«  o: 
their  predecessors  in  order  to  their  imitation  of  them.'  ^ 

But  while  the  earliest  religious  teaching  would,  of  necessity,  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  mother,  it  was  the  father  who  was  *  bound  to 
teach  his  son.'  ^  To  impart  to  the  child  .knowledge  of  the  Thorah 
conferred  as  great  spiritual  distinction,  as  if  a  man  had  received 
the  I^w  itself  on  Mount  Horeb.*  Every  other  engagement,  even 
the  necessary  meal,  should  give  place  to  this  paramount  duty; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  here  real  labour  was  neces- 
sary, it  would  never  prove  fruitless.^  That  man  was  of  the  pro&ne 
vulgar  (an  Atti  ha-arez),  who  had  sons,  but  failed  to  bring  them  up 
in  knowledge  of  the  Law.^  Directly  the  child  learned  to  speak,  his 
religious  instruction  was  to  begin  * — no  doubt,  with  such  verses  o 
Holy  Scrii)ture  as  composed  that  part  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  which 
answers  to  our  Creed.  ^  Then  would  follow  other  passages  from  the 
Bible,  short  prayers,  and  select  sayings  of  the  sages.  Special  atten 
tion  was  given  to  the  culture  of  the  Tnemoryy  since  forgetfulness 
might  prove  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  ignorance  or  neglect  o 
the  Law.*'  Very  early  the  child  must  have  been  taught  what  migh 
be  called  his  birthday-text — some  verse  of  Scripture  beginning,  o; 
ending  with,  or  at  least  containing,  the  same  letters  as  its  Hebre 
name.  This  guardian-promise  the  child  would  insert  in  its  dail 
prayers.^  The  earliest  hymns  taught  would  be  the  Psalms  for  the 
days  of  the  week,  or  festive  Psalms,  such  as  the  HaUd^  or  those 
connected  with  the  festive  pilgrimages  to  Zion. 

The  regular  instruction  commenced  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
(according  to  strength),  when  every  child  was  sent  to  schooL"  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  that  time  such  schools  existed 
throughout  the  land.  We  find  references  to  them  at  almost  every 
period  ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  higher  schools  and  Academies  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  such  primary  instruction.   Two  Babbis 


'  IheShema. 

*  Comp.  *  Sketches 


of  Jewish  Social 
Life/  pp.  159  &c.  The  enigmatic  mode  of 
wording  and  writing  was  very  common. 
ThnSi  the  year  is  marked  by  a  verse,  gene- 


rally from  Scripture,  which  contains  the 
letters  that  give  the  numerical  value  of 
the  year.  These  letters  are  indicated  bj 
marks  above  them. 
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«"'t  .Irru>al(Mii,  specially  distiiigiii^hccl  .-iiid  brlov^il  on  a-.-couiiT  nf  ihrii-      CiiAP. 

eiliK.-atiuual  labours,  wt-iv  anions;  the  last  victims  oiilcrod's  cruelty.'  ix 

Later  uu,  tradition  ascribes  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Ganda  the  intro-  •X».  AntT 

duction  of  schools  in   every  town,  and    the  compulsory  education 

in  them  of  all  children  above  the  age  of  six.^     Such  was  the  trans-  g/Jf^^* 

cendent  merit  attaching  to  this  act,  that  it  seemed  to  blot  out  the 

guilt  of  the  purchase   for  him  of  the  High-priestly  office  by  his 

wife  jNIartha,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  Jewish 

^w.*=  *     To  pass  over  the  fabulous  nimaber  of  schools  suj)posed  to  « Yebaiiu 

luive  existed  in  Jerusalem,  tradition  had  it  that,  despite  of  this,  the  is  a' 

City  only  fell  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  children.**  •»  siiabb. 

It  was  even  deemed  unlawful  to  live  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 

school.*^     Such  a  city  deserved  to  be  either  destroyed  or  excommu-  •  sanh.  17  h 

nicated/  ^  shabb.  u.  •. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  give  details  about  the  appointment  of, 
and  provision  for,  teachers,  the  arrangements  of  the  schools,  the 
method  of  teaching,  or  the  subjects  of  study,  the  more  so  as  many 
of  these  regulations  date  from  a  period  later  than  that  under  re- 
view.  Suffice  it  that,  from  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  or  of  writing, 
onwards  to  the  farthest  limit  of  instruction  in  the  most  advanced 
Academies  of  the  Eabbis,  all  is  marked  by  extreme  care,  wisdom, 
accuracy,  and  a  moral  and  religious  purpose  as  the  ultimate  object. 
For  a  loni?  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  teach  in  the  open  air  ;*  but  « shabb. 

iL»  •  127  a  * 

tni8  must  have  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  theological  discussions,  Moedk.  i6a 
^  the  instruction  of  youths.   But  the  children  were  gathered  in  the 
Synagogues,  or  in  School-houses,*  where  at  first  they  either  stood, 
teacher  and  pupils  alike,  or  else  sat  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle, 
^*aiig  the  teacher,  as  it  were,  literally  to  carry  into  practice  the  pro- 
phetic saying  2  '  Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers.'  ^     The  introduc-  ••  is.  xxx.ao 
tion  of  benches  or  chairs  was  of  later  date ;  but  tlie  jirinciple  was  always 
"^  flame,  that  in  respect  of  accommodation  there  was  no  distinction 
°^een  teacher  and  taught.'    Thus,  encircled  by  his  pupils,  as  by  a 
^"JWm  of  glory  (to  use  the  language  of  Maimonides),  the  teacher, 
^"■^erally  the   Qhazzom^  or   Officer  of  the   Synagogue  * — should  ^^1^' 
^'^^part  to  them,  with  constant  adaptation  to  their  capacity,  with  im-  ^**^^- "  ** 
^•aried  patience,  intense  earnestness,  strictness  tempered  by  kind- 
^^  and,  above  all,  with  the  highest  object  of  their  training  ever  in 


He  VIS  snooeeded  by  Matthias,  the  of  Ischoli^  with  its  various  derivations, 

^  <rf  llieopbilofly  under  whose  Pontifi-  evidently  from  the  Greek  axoX^,  achola 

^^  the  wir  against  Rome  began.  *  The  proof -passages  from  the  Talmud 

*  Among  the   names   by  which    the  are  collated  by  Dr.  Marcus  (Ptedagog.  d. 

^^Uxds  are  designated  there  is  also  that  fsr.  Volkes,  ii.  pp.  16, 17). 
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view,  the  precious  knowledge  of  the  Law.  To  keep  children  from 
all  contact  with  vice ;  to  train  them  to  gentleness,  even  when  bitterest 
wrong  had  been  received ;  to  show  sin  in  its  repulsiveness,  rather 
than  to  terrify  by  its  consequences  ;  to  train  to  strict  truthfulness; 
to  avoid  all  that  might  lead  to  disagreeable  or  indelicate  thoughts ; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  showing  partiality,  without  either  undue 
severity,  or  laxity  of  discipline,  with  judicious  increase  of  study  and 
work,  with  careful  attention  to  thoroughness  in  acquiring  knowledge 
— all  this  and  more  constituted  the  ideal  set  before  the  teacher,  and 
made  his  office  of  such  high  esteem  in  Israel. 

Roughly  classifying  the  subjects  of  study,  it  was  held,  that,  up  t< 
ten  years  of  age,  the  Bible  should  exclusively  be  the  text-book ; 
ten  to  fifteen  the  Mishnah,  or  traditional  law ;  after  that  age,  th( 
student  should  enter  on  those  theological  discussions  which  occnpi< 
time  and  attention  in  the  higher  Academies  of  the  Rabbis.*  Not 
that  this  progression  would  always  be  made.  For,  if  after  three,  or-, 
at  most,  five  years  of  tuition — that  is,  after  having  fairly  entered  oi 
Mishnic  studies — the  child  had  not  shown  decided  aptitude,  littl< 
hope  was  to  be  entertained  of  his  future.  The  study  of  the  Bibh 
commenced  with  that  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.^  Thence  it 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  then  to  the  Prophets ;  and. 
finally,  to  the  Hagiographa.  What  now  constitutes  the  Gemara  or-^r 
Talmud  was  taught  in  the  Academies,  to  which  access  could  not  b»  ^^ 
gained  till  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  Care  was  taken  not  to  send  =-  * 
child  too  early  to  school,  nor  to  overwork  him  when  there.  Fo^^^^ 
this  purpose  the  school-hours  were  fixed,  and  attendance  shortenec^^^ 
during  the  summer-montlis. 

The  teaching  in  school  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  aided  by  th  — -*® 
services  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  deeper  influences  of  home-lif^^^* 
We  know  that,  even  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  risin 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  possession  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  01 
Testament  (whether  in  the  original  or  the  LXX.  rendering) 
so  common,  that  during  the  great  persecutions  a  regular  search 
made  throughout  the  land  for  every  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptiures,  an 
those  punished  who  possessed  them.**  After  the  triumph  of  the  Mac 
cabees,  these  copies  of  the  Bible  would,  of  com^e,  be  greatly  multi- 


g 
d 


'  AltiTiffins  (Academic.  Dissert,  p.  336) 
curiously  suggests,  that  this  was  done  to 
teach  a  child  its  guilt  and  the  need  of 
justification.  The  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tation (Vajjikra  U.  7)  is  at  least  equally 
far-fetched :  that,  as  children  are  pure 


and  sacrifices  pure,  it  is  fitting  that  thi 
pure  should  busy  themselves    with  thr. 
pure*    The  obvious  reason  seems, 
Leviticus  treated  of  the  oidinaDces  witi 
which  every  Jew  ought  to  have  beer 
acquainted. 


le 
le 
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23:^ 


•  Jer.  ^Icg. 
iil.  1,1).  73^/ 


"jjlied.     And,  althoui^h  perhaps  only  tlu'  wraltliy  could  lia\<'  ])iii<'liased      cil\p. 

ii  M.S.  of  the  wliole   Old   Testament  in  Hebrew,  yet  some  portion  or         ix 

portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  original,  would  form  the  most  '   "" 

cherished  treasure  of  every  pious  household.      Besides,  it   appears 

that  libraries  were  attached  to  every  school-house,*  in  which  copies 

of  the  Holy  Scripture  would  be  kept.    From  anxious  care  to  presene 

tbe  integrity  of  the  text,  it  was  deemed  unlawful  to  make  copies  of 

small  portions  of  a  book  of  Scripture.*     But  exception  was  made  of 

certain  sections  which  were  copied  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

Among  them,  the  history  of  the  Creation  to  that  of  the  Flood  ;  Lev. 

i.-ix. ;  and  Numb.  i.-x.  35,  are  specially  mentioned.^  J  ^^25  6  •^* 

It  was  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  influences,  that  the  cfitt  eo  a ; 

Jer.  Meg* 

early  years  of  Jesus  passed.  To  go  beyond  this,  and  to  attempt  lifting  a.  a. 
the  veil  which  lies  over  His  Child-History,  would  not  only  be  pre- 
sumptuous,^ but  involve  us  in  anachronisms.  Fain  would  we  kncfw 
it,  whether  the  Child  Jesus  frequented  the  Synagogue  School ;  wlio 
wa*  His  teacher,  and  who  those  who  sat  beside  Him  on  the  ground, 
earnestly  gazing  on  the  face  of  Him  WTio  repeated  the  sacrificial  ordi- 
aances  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  that  were  all  to  be  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Kiat  it  is  all  ^  a  mystery  of  Godliness.'  We  do  not  even  know  quite 
certainly  whether  the  school-system  had,  at  that  time,  extended  to  far- 
off  Nazareth ;  nor  whether  the  order  and  method  which  have  been 
Aeaeribed  were  universally  observed  at  that  time.  In  all  probabiUty, 
h^oirever,  there  was  such  a  school  in  Nazareth,  and,  if  so,  the  Child- 
S^Tioor  would  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  attendance.  We 
^*^  thus,  still  with  deepest  reverence,  think  of  Him  as  learning  His 
earliest  earthly  lesson  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Learned  Eabbis 
^Hcre  were  not  in  Nazareth — either  then  or  afterwards.^     He  would 


'  Berz/eid  (Gescsh.  d.  V.  Isr.  iii.  p.  267, 
^'^OU)  rtnmgely  misquotes  and  xnisinter- 
P*^  this  matter.  Comp.  Dr.  Miiller, 
^■■Wi^.  Sofer.  p.  75. 

'  The  most  painful  instances  of  these 
*^  the  legendaiy  aocoonts  of  the  early 
^•tory  of  Christ  in  the  Apocryphal 
^<Mpel8  (well  collated  by  Xeim,  i.  2,  pp. 
^^M<(8,  pasrim).  But  later  writers  are 
^'^f^^ortoDately  not  wholly  free  from  the 
<*«iRe. 

'I  most  here  protest  against  the  in- 
p^Qetlonof  imaginary  *  Evening  Scenes 
^  Kaar^h,'  wben,  according  to  Dr. 
^^^^ '  fiiends  or  neighbonrR  of  Joseph's 
^^  would  meet  for  an  hour's  quiet 
S^iiip.'  (t)  Dr.  Geikie  here  introduces  as 
*peeta&eD8  of  this '  quiet  gossip '  a  number 


of  Babbinic  quotations  from  the  German 
translation  in  Duket^  *  Rabbinische  Blu- 
menlese.*  To  this  it  is  sufficient  answer : 
1.  There  were  no  such  learned  Rabbis  in 
Nazareth.  2.  If  there  had  been,  tliey 
would  not  have  been  visitors  in  the  house 
of  Joseph.  3.  If  they  had  been  visitors 
there,  they  would  not  have  spoken  what 
Dr.  Geikie  quotes  from  Dukes,  since  some 
of  the  extracts  are  from  mediseval  books, 
and  only  one  a  proverbial  expression. 
4.  Even  if  they  had  so  spoken,  it  would 
at  least  have  been  in  the  words  which 
Dukes  has  translated,  without  the  changes 
and  additions  which  Dr.  Geikie  has  in- 
troduced in  some  instances.  I  have 
written  thus  fully,  as  tliis  will  be  the  la»t 
reference  to  the  work  in  question. 
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attend  the  services  of  the  Synagogue,  where  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were  read,  and,  as  afterwards  by  Himself,*  occasional  addresses 
delivered.*  That  His  was  pre-eminently  a  pious  home  in  the  highest 
sense,  it  seems  almost  irreverent  to  say.  From  His  intimate  {iainiliarity 
with  Holy  Scripture,  in  its  every  detail,  we  may  be  allowed  to  infer 
that  the  home  of  Nazareth,  however  humble,  possessed  a  precious 
copy  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  its  entirety.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  from  earliest  childhood  it  must  have  formed  the  meat  and  drink 
of  the  God-Man.  The  words  of  the  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  ^ 
and  St.  Luke,*^  also  imply  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  He  read 
were  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  that  they  were  written  in  the  square, 
or  Assyrian,  characters.^  Indeed,  as  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  adways 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  Jesus  could  not  have  met 
them  on  any  other  ground,  and  it  was  this  which  gave  such  point  to 
His  frequent  expostulations  with  them :  *  Have  ye  not  read  ? ' 

But  far  other  thoughts  than  theirs  gathered  around  His  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     When  comparing  their  long  discus- 
sions on  the  letter  and  law  of  Scripture  with  His  references  to  the 
Word  of  God,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  quite  another  book  which  was 
handled.    As  we  gaze  into  tlie  vast  glory  of  meaning  which  He  opens 
to  us ;  follow  the  shining  track  of  heavenward  living  to  which  He 
points  us;  behold  the  lines  of  symbol,  type,  and  prediction  con- 
verging in  the  grand  unity  of  that  Kingdom  which  became  reality 
in  Him ;  or  listen  as,  alternately,  some  question  of  His  seems  to  rive 
the  darkness,  as  with  flash  of  sudden  light,  or  some  sweet  promise  of 
old  to  lull  the  storm,  some  earnest  lesson  to  quiet  the  tossing  waves 
— we  catch  faint,  it  may  be  far-off,  glimpses  of  how,  in  that  early 
Child-life,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  His  special  study.  He  must 
have  read  them,  and  what  thoughts  must  have  been  kindled  by  their 
light.     And  thus  better  than  before  can  we  understand  it:  *AndL 
the  Child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  anc 
the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him.' 


*  See  Book  III.,  the  chapter  on 
Synagogue  of  Nazareth.' 


The 


^  This  may  be  gathered  even  from  such 


an  expression  as  •  One  iota,  or  one  littli* 
hook,' — not  *  tittle,'  as  in  the  A.  V. 


GOING  UP  TO  JERUSALEM, 


(St.  Luke  ii.  il-52.) 

Once  only  is  the  great  silence,  which  lies  on  the  history  of  Christ's 
early  life,  brokeD.  It  is  to  record  what  took  place  on  Hia  first  visit  to 
the  Temple.  What  this  meant,  even  to  an  ordinary  devout  Jew,  may 
taaily  be  imagined.  Where  life  and  religion  were  so  intertwined, 
and  both  in  such  organic  connection  with  the  Temple  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  every  thoughtful  Israelite  must  liave  felt  as  if  his  real  life 
were  not  in  what  was  around,  but  mn  up  into  the  grand  unity  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  were  compassed  by  the  halo  of  its  sanctity.  To  him 
it  would  be  true  in  the  deepest  sense,  that,  so  to  speak,  each  Israelite 
was  bom  in  Zion,  as,  assuredly,  all  the  well-springs  of  his  life  were 
there."  It  was,  therefore,  not  merelythe  natural  eagerness  to  see  the  • 
City  of  their  God  and  of  their  fathers,  glorious  Jerusalem ;  nor  yet  the 
lawful  enthusiasm,  national  or  religious,  which  would  kindle  at  the 
thoagbt  of  '  our  feet '  standing  within  those  gates,  through  which 
priests,  prophets,  and  kings  had  passed  ;  but  far  deeper  feelings  which 
iroald  make  glad,  when  it  was  said :  '  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah.'  They  were  not  ruins  to  which  precious  memories  clung, 
ttor  did  the  great  hope  seem  to  lie  afar  off,  behind  the  evening-mist. 
Bat '  glorious  things  were  spoken  of  Zion,  theCityof  God' — in  the  past, 
and  in  the  near  future  '  the  thrones  of  David '  were  to  be  set  within 
i^cT  wa]lB,and  anudst  her  palaces. "  ■ 

In  strict  law,  personal  observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  hence  at- 
ti^ndance  on  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  devolved  on  a  youth  only  when  he 
■'wes  of  age,  that  is,  at  thirteen  years.  Then  he  became  what  was  called 
*  ^  son  of  the  Commandment,'  or  '  of  the  Thorah.' "  But,  as  a  matter  * 
o^fcct,  the  legal  age  was  in  this  respect  anticipated  by  two,  or  at  least. 
or»e  year."*     It  was  in  accordance  with  this  custom  that,'  on  the  first  * 
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Pascha  after  Jesus  had  passed  His  twelfth  year,  His  Parents  took 
Him  with  them  in  the  *  company '  of  the  Nazarenes  to  Jerusalem.  The 
text  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  was  their  wont  *  to  go  up  to  the  Temple ; 
and  we  mark  that,  although  women  were  not  bound  to  make  such 
personal  appearance,*  Mary  gladly  availed  herself  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  direction  of  Hillel  (followed  also  by  other  religious 
women,  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings),  to  go  up  to  the  solenm  ser- 
vices of  the  Sanctuary.  Politically,  times  had  changed.  The  weak 
»»Froin4B.c  and  wicked  rule  of  Archelaus  had  lasted  only  nine  years,**  when,  i 

<^0  6A.D.  r       1  1  .1  11 

consequence  of  the  charges  against  him,  he  was  banished  to  Gaul 
Judaea,  Samaria  and  Idumaea  were  now  incorj)orat«d  into  the 
province  of  Syria,  under  its  Governor,  or  Legate.  The  special  adminis 
t  ration  of  that  part  of  Palestine  was,  however,  entrusted  to  a  P' 


«  6-11  (?) 
AJ>. 


«*  Acts  V.  37 
Jos,  Ant. 

ITlii.  1.  1 


ratoTy  whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Csesarea.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Jews  themselves  had  desired  some  such  arrangement 
in  the  vain  hope  that,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Herodians,  thej^ 
might  enjoy  the  semi-independence  of  their  brethren  in  the  Gredaicii^Bi 
cities.  But  they  found  it  otherwise.  Their  privileges  were  not  eecwcecz::^ 
to  them ;  their  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  were  constantly,  thougtn^h 
perhaps  not  intentionally,  outraged ;  ^  and  their  Sanhedrin  shorn  of  itj^  -  =^ 
real  power,  though  the  Romans  would  probably  not  interfere  inwha^— ^t 

might  be  regarded  as  purely  religious  questions.     Indeed,  the  ver**^ 7 

presence  of  the  Roman  power  in  Jerusalem  was  a  constant  offence 
and   must  necessarily    have  issued  in   a  life   and   death    struggh 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  Legate  of  Syria,  P.  Sulpicii 
Quirinius,^    after    confiscating    the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Archelai 
was   to   order    a  census  in  Palestine,  with  the  view   of  fixing 
taxation  of  the  country.*^     The  popular  excitement  which  this  calle= — ^ 
forth  was  due,  probably,  not  so  much  to  opposition  on  principle,'  £=^^^ 
to  this,  that  the  census  was  regarded  as  the  badge  of  servitude,  ^"^  ^ 

erroneous.  All  the  more  remarkable,  on 
the  other  liand,  is  St.  Luke's  accurate 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs,  and  all 
the  more  antithetic  to  the  mythical  theory 
the  circumstance,  that  he  places  this  re- 
markable event  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Jesus'  life,  and  not  when  He  became  *  a 
Son  of  the  Law.' 

'  We  take  as  the  more  correct  reading 
that  which  puts  the  participle  in  the  pre- 
sent tense  {&.y<ifiaiv6vray),  and  not  in  the 
aorist. 

-  The  Romans  were  tolerant  of  the 
religion  of  all  subject  nations— except- 
ing only  Gaul  and  Carthage.  This  for 
reasons  which  cannot  here  be  discussed. 


But  what  rendered  Rome  so  ohnozioiis 

Palestine  was  the  cuUvs  of  the 

as  the  symbol  and  impersonation  of 

perial  Rome.  On  this  eultvs  Rome 

in  all  countries,  not  perhaps  so  mudi  ^ 

religious  grounds  as  on  political,  as  beii — "^ 

the  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  empicr^^II^ 

But  in    Judaea   this  ettltus   nocessariJ^^^^ 

met  resistance   to  the   death.     (Com^ — ^ 

Schnechenhnrgert  Neatest.  Zeitgescb. 

40-61.) 

■  This    view,  for  which   there  is 
historic  foundation,  is  mged  by  th( 
whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  the 
bility  of  a  census  daring  the  xeign 
Herod. 


^ 
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incompatible  with  the  Theocratic  character  of  IsraeL*     Had  a  census      chap. 
been  considered  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Law,  the  leading  Rabbis         x 
would  never  have  submitted  to  it ;  *  nor  would  the  popular  resistance   ^"^     '      ' 
to  the  measure  of  Quirinius  have  been  quelled  by  the  representations 
of  the  High-Priest  Joazar.     But,  although  through  his  influence  the 
census  was  allowed  to  be  taken,  the  popular  agitation  was  not  sup- 
pressed.    Indeed,  that  movement  formed  part  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  and  not  only  affected  political  and  religious  parties  in  the  land, 
but  must  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself,  since,  as 
will  be  shown,  it  had  a  representative  within  His  own  family  circle. 

The  accession  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  marked  a  period  in 
Jewish  history,  which  closed  with  the 'war  of  despair  against  Rome 
and  the  flames  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.     It  gave  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  what  Josephus,  despite  his  misrepresentation  of  them, 
rightly  calls  a  fourth  party — besides  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes — that  of  the  Nationcdists.^  A  deeper  and  more  independent  •  Ant  xriii. 
view  of  the  history  of  the  times  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  regard  the 
whole  country  as  ranged  either  with  or  against  that  party.     As  after- 
wards expressed  in  its  pm-est  and  simplest  form,  their  watchword  was, 
negatively  J  to  call  no  human  being  their  absolute  lord  ;  ^  positively ,  ^  Autxyiu. 
that  God  alone  was  to  lead  as  absolute  Lord.^   It  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  c  „.  g.  ^a 
of  the  Maccabean  movement,  perhaps  more  fully  in  its  national  than  in  ^^i^^ 
it«  religious  aspect,  although  the  two  could  scarcely  be  separated  in 
Israel,  and  their  motto  almost  reads  like  that  which,  according  to 
some,  furnished  the  letters  whence  the  name  Maccabee  "^  was  composed :  ^330  * 
Jfi  Oamochah  5aelim  Jehovah,  *Who  like  Thee  among  the  gods, 
Jehovah.'  *    It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  religious  tendencies,  *•  Ex.  xv.  11 
that  their  followers  were  no  more  called,  as  before,  AsaideaTia  or  Chas- 
sidim^  *  the  pious,'  but  Zealots  {^nXtaraC)^  or  by  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
Karanai'm  {Cananceans,  not  *  Canaanites,^  as  in  A.  V.).     The  real 
home  of  that  party  was  not  Judaea  nor  Jerusalem,  but  Galilee. 

Quite  other,  and  indeed  antagonistic,  tendencies  prevailed  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  Herodians,  Sadducees,  and  Pharisees.  Of  the 
latter  only  a  small  portion  had  any  real  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. Each  party  followed  its  own  direction.  The  Essenes,  absorbed 
in  theoHophic  speculations,  not  untinged  with  Eastern  mysticism, 
withdrew  from  all  contact  with  the  world,  and  practised  an  ascetic  life. 
With  them,  whatever  individuals  may  have  felt,  no  such  movement 
eould  have  originated  ;  nor  yet  with  the  Herodians  or  Boethusians,  who 

>  That  these  were  the  sole  grounds  of      Ant.  zviii.  1. 1,  6. 
resistanoe  to  the  census,  appears  from  Jot.  *  As  unquestionably  they  did. 
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BOOK      combined  strictly  Pharisaical  views  with  Herodian  political  partisan- 
u        ship ;  nor  yet  with  the  Sadducees ;  nor,  finally,  with  what  constituted 
"    '      '  the  great  bulk  of  the  Rabbinist  party,  the  School  of  Hillel.     But 
the  brave,  free  Highlanders  of  Galilee,  and  of  the  region  across  their 
glorious  lake,  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  Jephthah,*  and  to 
have  treasured  as  their  ideal — alas!   often  wrongly  apprehended — 
their  own  Elijah,  as,  descending  in  wild,  shaggy  garb  fi:t)m  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  he  did  battle  against  all  the  might  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.      Their  enthusiasm  could  not  be  kindled  by  the  logical 
subtleties  of  the  Schools,  but  their  hearts  burned  within  them  for 
their  God,  their  land,  their  people,  their  religion,  and  their  freedom. 
It  was  in  Galilee,  accordingly,  that  such  wild,  irregular  resistance 
to  Herod  at  the  outlet  of  his  career,  as  could  be  offered,  was  organisedby 
guerilla  bands,  which  traversed  the  cormtry,  and  owned  one  Ezekiasas 
their  leader.     Although  Josephus  calls  them  *  robbers,'  a  far  different 
estimate  of  them  obtained  in  Jerusalem,  where,  as  we  remember, 
the  Sanhedrin   summoned  Herod  to  answer  for  the   execution  of 
Ezekias.     What  followed  is  told  in  substantially  the  same  manner, 
though  with  difference  of  form  *  and,  sometimes,  nomenclature,  by 
Josephus,^  and  in  the  Talmud.*^     The  story  has  already  been  related 
in  another  connection.     Suffice  it  that,  after  the  accession  of  Herod, 
the  Sanhedrin  became  a  shadow  of  itself.     It  was  packed  with  Sad- 
ducees and  priests  of  the  King's  nomination,  and  with  doctors  of 
the  canon-law,  whose  only  aim  was  to  pursue  in  peace  their  sub- 
tleties ;  who  had  not,  and,  from  their  contempt  of  the  people,  could 
not  have,  any  real  sympathy  with  national  aspirations ;  and  whose  ideal 
heavenly  Kingdom  was   a   miraculous,  heaven-instituted,  absolute 
rule  of  Rabbis.     Accordingly,  the  national  movement,  as  it  after- 
wards developed,  received  neither  the  sympathy  nor  support  of  the 
leading  Rabbis.     Perhaps  the  most  gross  manifestation  of  this  was 
exhibited,  shortly  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by  R.  Jochanan 
ben  Saccai,  the  most  renowned  among  its  teachers.     Almost  unmoved 
he  bad  witnessed  the  portent  of  the  opening  of  the  Temple-doors  by 
an  unseen  Hand,  which,  by  an  interpretation  of  Zech.  xi.   1,  was 
*  Yoma  39  b  popularly  regarded  as  betokening  its  speedy  destruction.**  *     There  is 
cynicism,  as  well  as  want  of  sympathy,  in  the  story  recorded  by  tradi- 
tion, that  when,  in  the  straits  of  femine  during  the  siege,  Jochanan 


«>  Ant.  xiv. 
0.3-6 

«  Sanh.  19  a 


'  The  Talmud  is  never  to  be  trusted 
as  to  historical  details.  Often  it  seems 
purposely  to  alter,  when  it  intends  the 
experienced  student  to  read  between  the 
lines,  while  at  other  times  it  presents  a 


story  in  what  may  be  called  an  aUegorical 
form. 

*  The  designation  •  Lebanon '  is  often 
applied  in  Talmudic  writings  to  the 
Temple. 
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Baw  people  eagerly  feasting  on  soup  made  from  straw,  he  sneered  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  garrison  resisting  Vespasian,  and  immediately  resolved 
to  leave  the  city.'   In  feet,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  B.  Jochanan  ■ 
liad,  as  leader  of  the  School  of  Hillel,  used  all  his  influence,  although  t. 
in  vain,  to  persuade  the  people  to  submission  to  Rome.''  n 

We  can  understand  it,  how  this  School  had  taken  so  little  interest  ^ 
in  anything  purely  national.     Generally  only  one  side  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hillel  has  beeii  presented  by  writers,  and   even  this  in 
greatly  exaggerated  language.     His  much  lauded  gentleness,  peace- 
ltdness,and  charity  were  rather  negative  than  positive  qualities.    He 
was  a  philosophic  Rabbi,  whose  real  interest  lay  in  a  far  other  direction 
than  that  of  sympathy  with  the  people — and  whose  motto  seemed, 
indeed,  to  imply,  '  We,  the  sages,  are  the  people  of  Godj  but  this 
people,  who  know  not  the  Law,  are  cursed.' '   A  far  deeper  feeling,  and  " 
intense,  though  misguided  earnestness  pervaded  the  School  of  Sham- 
mai.   It  was  in  the  minority,  but  it  Bympathised  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  people.     It  was  not  philosopliic  nor  eclectic,  but  intensely 
national.      It  opposed  all   approach   to,  and  by,  the  stranger ;   it 
repelled  proselytes,^  even  the  most  distinguished  (,such  as  Akylas  or  ■ 
Onkelos);'  it  passed,  by  first  murdering  a  number  of  Hillelites  who  ' 
had  come  to  the  deliberative  assembly,  eighteen  decrees,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  Gentiles;'   and  it 
furnished  leaders  or  supporters  of  the  national  movement. 

We  have  marked  the  rise  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  Herod's  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  learned  how 


1  This  celebratcrl  meeting,  of  which, 
boweTST,  but  Msnt  and  incoberent  notices 
BTBleftiis(Shabb.  i.  7,and  specially  in  tbe 
Jer.  Talmnd  on  the  pasRag^p.  !i  e,d;  and 
fhabb.  IT  a ;  Tt».  Sbabb.  i.  2),  took  place 
in  the  booae  of  Cbananjab,  ben  Chisliiali, 
ben  QaroD,  s  noted  Sbammaite.  On 
arriviiiK  man;  of  ttfe  Hillelites  were 
killet]  in  the  lower  room,  and  then  a 
majoiit7  of  Sbammaileti  carried  the  go- 
called  tfg/ktaen  decrea.  The  first  twelve 
forbade  the  parcbaM  of  the  moiit  neccs- 
Buy  articlsB  of  diet  &om  Oentilea  ;  the 
next  five  forbade  the  learning  of  their 
language,  declared  their  teBtimoiiy  in- 
Tklid,  and  their  otEerings  anlawful,  and 
inteidicted  all  intercourse  with  them ; 
while  the  laat  referred  to  GiBtfmits.  It 
wai  on  the  gronnd  of  these  decrees  that 
the  hitherto  dutomar;  bnmt-oRering  for 
the  Emperor  was  intermitted,  which  waa 
nally  a  dedaiatjon  of  war  againit  Home. 
The  (l«t«  of  these  decrees  was  probBblf 
kbont  tout  j-ean  before  the  destruction 


of  the  Temple  (see  6'raf£,  Oesch.d.  Jnden, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  194-602).  These  docrees  were 
carried  by  tbc  inilnence  of  R.  Eleazar, 
son  of  Cbananjah  the  lljgb.l'rieat.  a  very 
wealthy  man,  whose  father  and  brother 
belonged  to  the  opposite  or  pence  [uirty. 
It  na«  on  the  proposal  of  this  strict 
Shammute  that  the  offering  for  the 
Emperor  was  intermitled  (Joi.  Jew.  War 
ii.  17.  2,  3).  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  Ut 
over-estimate  the  inlliiencc  of  these 
Shammaite  decreea  ou  the  great  war 
with  Home.  Eleazar,  thougli  opposed  to 
the  eiireme  party,  one  of  wliose  chiefs  he 
took  and  killed,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  national  party  in  the  war  (War  ii. 
17.  9,  10).  There  is,  however,  some  con- 
fusion about  various  persons  who  bore 
the  same  name.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
place  to  mention  the  various  Ehammutes 
wlio  look  part  in  the  last  Jewish  war. 
8afSce  it  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  that 
Rohool. 
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mercilessly  he  tried  to  suppress  it :  first,  by  the  execution  of  Ezekias 
and  his  adherents,  and  afterwards,  when  he  became  King  of  Judaea,  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  Sanhedrists.   The  consequence  of  this  unsparing 
severity  was  to  give  Eabbinism  a  different  direction.     The  School  of 
Hillel,  which  henceforth  commanded  the  majority,  were  men  of  no 
political  colour,  theological  theorists,  self-seeking  jurists,  vain  rather 
than  ambitious.   The  minority,  represented  by  the  School  of  Shammai, 
were  Nationalists.     Defective  and  even  false  as  both  tendencies  were, 
there  was  certainly  more  hope,  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of 
the  Nationalists  than  of  the  Sophists  and  Jurists.     It  was,  of  course, 
the  policy  of  Herod  to  suppress  all  national  aspirations.     Xo  one 
understood  the  meaning  of  Jewish  Nationalism  so  well  as  he ;  no  one 
ever  opposed  it  so  systematically.     There  was  internal  fitness,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  attempt  to  kill  the  King  of  the  Jews  among  the  in&nts 
of  Bethlehem.     The  murder  of  the  Sanhedrists,  with  the  consequent 
new  anti-Messianic  tendency  of  Eabbinism,  was  one  measure  in  that 
direction ;  the  various  appointments  which  Herod  made  to  the  High- 
Priesthood  another.     And  yet  it  was  not  easy,  even  in  those  times, 
to  deprive  the  Pontificate  of  its  power  and  influence.     The  High- 
Priest  was  still  the  representative  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
and  he  acted  on  all  occasions,  when  the  question  under  discussion 
was  not  one  exclusively  of  subtle  canon-law,  as  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  in  which,  indeed,  the  members  of  his  family  had  evidently 
•  Acts  iv.  6    seat  and  vote.*     Tlie  four  families  *  from  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  High-Priests — however  often  changed — were  chosen,  absorbed 
the  wealth,  and  commanded  the  influence,  of  a  stat^-endowed  esta- 
blishment, in  its  worst  times.     It  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance t/O  make  wise  choice  of  the  High-Priest.    With  the  exception 
of  the  brief  tenure  by  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the  Maccabees—  whose 
appointment,  too  soon  followed  by  his  murder,  was  at  the  time  a 
necessity — all  the  Herodian  Higli-Priests  were  non-Palestinians.    A 
keener  blow  than  this  could  not  have  been  dealt  at  Nationalism. 

The  same  contempt  for  the  High-Priesthood  characterised  the 
brief  reign  of  Archelaus.     On  his  death-bed,  Herod  had  appointed 
to  the  Pontificate  Joazar,  a  son  of  Boethos,  the  wealthy  AlexandriaJ^- 
priest,  whose  daughter,  Mariamme  II.,  he  had  married.    The  Boethu-^ 
sian  family,  allied  to  Herod,  formed  a  party — the  Herodians — wla^^ 
combined    strict   Pharisaic  views   with   devotion   to   the    reignia^ 
family.^     Joazar  took   the  popular  part  against  Archelaus,  on  hi^ 


»  See  the  list  of  High-Priests  in    Ap-      than  four  High-Priests  daring  the  pericK^ 
pendix  VI.  between  the  reign  of  Herod  and  tiiat  <^^ 

«  The  Boethusians  furnished  no  fewer      Agrippa  I.  (41  A.D.). 
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For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  in  favour  of     chap. 
another  son  of  Boethos,  Eleazax  by  name.    But  the  mood  of  Archelaus         ^ 
was  fickle — perhaps  he  was  distrustful  of  the  family  of  Boethoa.     At 
any  rate,  Eleazar  had  to  give  place  to  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sie,  au  otherwise 
onksown  individoal.     At  the  time  of  the  taxing  of  Quirinius  we  find 
Joazar  again  in  office,'  apparently  restored  to  it  by  the  multitude,  j  An'  "''"'■ 
which,  ha\'ing  taken  matters  into  it«  own  hands  at  the  change  of 
government,  recalled  one  who  had  formerly  favoured  national  aspira- 
tions."    It  is  thus  that  we  explain  his  influence  with  the  people,  in  ^-j"t>^*ii'- 
persuading  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman  taxation. 

But  if  Joazar  had  succeeded  with  the  unthinking  populace,  he 
&iled  to  conciliate  the  more  advanced  of  his  own  party,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  the  Roman  authorities  also,  whose  favour  he  had  hoped 
to  gain.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Nationalist  party — or 
'Zealots,'  as  they  were  afterwards  called — first  appeared  in  those 
guerilla-bands  which  traversed  Galilee  under  the  leadership  of 
Gzekias,  whom  Herod  had  executed.  But  the  National  party  was 
not  destiYiyed,  only  held  in  check,  during  his  iron  reign.  It  was 
once  more  the  family  of  Ezekias  that  headed  the  movement. 
During  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  accession  of  Archelaus,  or 
rather  was  carried  on  while  he  was  pleading  his  cause  in  Rome,  the 
standard  of  the  Nationalists  was  again  raised  in  Cralilee.  Judiis, 
the  son  of  Ezekias,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Sepphoris,  «nd 
armed  his  followers  from  the  royal  arsenal  there.  At  that  time,  as 
we  know,  the  High-Priest  Joazar  sym}>athised,  at  least  indirectly, 
with  the  Nationalists.  The  rising,  which  indeed  was  general  through- 
out Palestine,  was  suppressed  by  tire  and  sword,  and  the  sons  of 
Herod  enabled  to  enter  on  their  possessions.  But  when,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  Joazar  persuaded  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  taxing  of  Quirinius,  Judas  was  not  disposed  to  follow  what  he 
regarded  as  the  treacherous  lead  of  the  I'ontiff.  In  conjunction 
with  a  Shammaite  Rabbi,  Sadduk,  he  raised  again  the  standard  of 
revolt,  although  once  more  unsuccessfully.  How  the  Hillelites  looked 
apon  this  movement,  we  gather  even  from  the  shghting  speech  of 
GJanaliel."  The  &mily  of  Esekias  furnished  other  martyrs  to  the  -Aeuy.si 
N'aUonal  cause.  The  two  sons  of  Judas  died  for  it  on  the  cross  in 
+6  A.B.*  Yet  a  third  son,  Manahem,  who,  from  the  commencement 
"f  tlie  war  against  Rome,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  most  fanatical 
^ationaliats,  the  Sicarii — the  Jacobins  of  the  party,  as  they  have 
'^en  aptly  designated — died  under  unspeakable  sufferings,'  while  a  •JewiKh 
'"Irth  member  of  tiie  fcmily,  Eleazar,  was   the  leader  of  Isniel's   siSai' 
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forlorn  hope,  and  nobly  died  at  Masada,  in  the  closing  drama  of  the 
Jewish  war  of  independence.*  Of  such  stuff  were  the  Galilean 
Zealots  made.  But  we  have  to  take  this  intense  Nationalist  tendency 
also  into  account  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  the  more  so  that  at  least 
one  of  His  disciples,  and  he  a  member  of  His  family,  had  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  party.  Only  the  Kingdom  of  which  Jesus  was  the 
King  was,  as  He  Himself  said,  not  of  this  world,  and  of  far  different 
conception  from  that  for  which  the  Nationalists  longed. 

At  the  time  when  Jesus  went  up  to  the  feast,  Quirinius  was,  as 
already  stated.  Governor  of  Syria.     The  taxing   and   the  rising  of 
Judas  were  alike  past ;  and  the  Roman  Governor,  dissatisfied  with  the 
trimming  of  Joazar,  and  distrustful  of  him,  had  appointed  in  his 
stead  Ananos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  Annas  of  infamous  memory  in  the 
New  Testament.     With  brief  interruption,  he  or  his  son  held  the 
Pontifical  oflBce  till,  under  the  Procuratorship  of  Pilate,  Gaiaphas,  the 
son-in-law  of  Annas,  succeeded  to  that  dignity.     It  has  already  been 
stated  that,  subject  to  the  Roman  Governors  of  Syria,  the  rule  of 
Palestine  devolved  on  Procurators,  of  whom  Coponius  was  the  first 
Of  him  and  his  immediate  successors — Marcus  Ambivius,**  Annius 
Rufus,*^  and  Valerius  Gratus,*  we  know  little.     They  were,  indeed, 
guilty  of  the  most  grievous  fiscal  oppressions,  but  they  seem  to  have 
respected,  so  far  as  was  in  them,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Jews. 
We  know,  that  they  even  removed  the  image  of  the  Emperor  from 
the  standards  of  the  Roman  soldiers   before  marching  them  into 
Jerusalem,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  cultua  of  the  Csesars. 
It  was  reserved  for  Pontius  Pilate  to  force  this  hated  emblem  on  the 
Jews,  and  otherwise  to  set  their  most  sacred  feelings  at  defiance.  But 
we  may  notice,  even  at  this  stage,  with  what  critical  periods  in  Jewish 
history  the  public  appearance  of  Christ  synchronised.     His  first  visit 
to  the  Temple  followed  upon  the  Roman  possession  of  Judsea,  tb^ 
taxing,  and  the  national  rising,  as  also  the  institution  of  Annas  to 
the  High-Priesthood.     And  the  commencement  of  His  public  Min- 
istry was  contemporaneous  with  the  accession  of  Pilate,  and  the 
institution  of  Caiaphas.     Whether  viewed  subjectively  or  objectively* 
these  things  also  have  a  deep  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Christ* 

It  was,  as  we  reckon  it,  in  spring  a.d.  9,  that  Jesus  for  the  fir^ 
time  went  up  to  the  Paschal  P>ast  in  Jerusalem.  Coponius  wonl^J 
be  there  as  the  Procurator  ;  and  Annas  ruled  in  the  Temple  as  High' 
Priest,  when  He  appeared  among  its  doctors.  But  far  other  thai* 
political  thoughts  must  have  occupied  the  mind  of  Christ.  Indeed? 
for  a  time  a  brief  calm  had  fallen  uj)on  the  land.  There  was  nothio? 
to  provoke  active  resistance,  and  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  although* 
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dsting,  aad  striking  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  waa,  for 
tie  time,  rather  what  Josephus  called  it,  '  the  philosophical  party ' — 
leir  minds  busy  with  an  ideal,  which  their  hands  were  not  yet  pre- 
aring  to  make  a  reality.  And  so,  when,  according  to  ancient  wont,*  ^ 
be  festive  cximpany  from  Nazareth,  Boon  swelled  by  other  festive 
Buds,  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  chanting  by  the  way  those '  Psalms  of 
.scent ' ''  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  they  might  implicitly  f  ■ 
ield  themselves  to  the  spiritual  thoughts  kindled  by  such  words.        ^ 

When  the  pilgrims'  feet  stood  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 

bere  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  hospitality,  however 

fowded  the  City  may  have  been  on  such  occasions ' — the  more  so 

'ben  we  remember  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Eastern  manners  and 

-ants,  and  the  abundance  of  provisions  which  the  many  sacrifices 

f  the  season  would  supply.     But  on  this  subject,  also,  the  Evan- 

elic  narrative  keeps  silence.     Glorious  as  a  view  of  Jerusalem  must 

ave  seemed  to  a  child  coming  to  it  for  the  first  time  from  the 

etirement  of  a  Galilean  village,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  He  Who 

low  looked  upon  it  was  not  an  ordinary  Child.     Nor  arc  we,  perhaps, 

nistaken  in  the  idea  that  the  sight  of  its  grandeur  would,  as  on 

>nother  occasion,"  awaken  in  Him  not  so  much  feelings  of  admiration,  ■ 

rhicb  might  have  been  akin  to  those  of  pride,  as  of  sadness,  though 

He  may  as  yet  have  been  scarcely  conscious  of  its  deeper  reason.    But 

ihe  one  all-engrossing  thought  would  be  of  the  TernpU.    This,  His 

Knt  visit  to  its  halls,  seems  also  to  have  called  out  the  first  outspoken 

— and,  may  we  not  infer,  the  first  conscious — thought  of  that  Temple 

as  the  House  of  His  Father,  and  with  it  the  first  conscious  impulse 

of  His  Mission   and   Being.      Here   also  it  would   be   the  higher 

meaning,  rather  than  the  structure  and  appearance,  of  the  Temple, 

that  would  absorb  the  mind.     And  yet  there  was  sufficient,  even  in 

the  latter,  to  kindle  enthusiasm.    As  the  pilgrim  ascended  the  Mount, 

"ssted  by  that  symmetrically  proportioned  building,  which  could 

■'(''d  within  its  gigantic  girdle  not  fewer  than  210,000  persons,  his 

■ooder  ought  well  increase  at  every  step.     The  Mount  itself  seemed 

"«  aa  island,  abruptly  rising  from  out  deep  valleys,  surrounded  by  a 

"^of  walls,  palaces,  streets,  and  houses,  and  crowned  by  a  mass  of 

•oowy  marble  and  glittering  gold,  rising  terrace  upon  terrace.     Al- 

'"S^tlier  it  measured  a  square  of  about  1,000  feet,  or,  to  give  a  more 

**^  equivalent  of  the    measurements  furnished   by  the  Kabbis, 

p^'t  Kmu,  however,  that  the  Feant  of      than  that  of  tbo  Pasauver  (comp.  Acts  ii. 
"Ww*l  »onlrl  fee  even  more  piltniniH—      9-1 1). 
*'  «wt  from  a  dlrtance— in  Jenisaleni, 
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BOOK      927  feet.    At  its  north-western  angle,  and  connected  with  it,  frowned 

u         the  Castle  of  Antonia,  held  by  the  Roman  garrison.     The  lofty  walls 

were  pierced  by  massive  gates — the  unused  gate  {Ttd%)  on  the  north,; 

the  Susa  Gate  on  the  east,  which  opened  on  the  arched  roadway 

to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  *  the  two  so-called  *  Huldah '   (probably, 

*  weasel ')  gates,  which  led  by  tunnels  ^  from  the  priest-suburb  Ophel 
into  the  outer  Court ;  and,  finally,  four  gates  on  the  west. 

Within  the  gates  ran  all  around  covered  double  colonnades,  with 
here   and   there  benches  for  those  who  resorted  thither  for  prayer 
or  for  conference.     The  most  magnificent  of  these  was  the  sonthem, 
or  twofold   double   colonnade,   with    a   wide    space    between;    the 
most  venerable,  the  ancient  *  Solomon's  Porch,'  or  eastern  colon- 
nade.    Entering  from  the  Xystus  bridge,  and  under  the  tower  of 
John,*  one  would  pass   along   this  southern  colonnade   (over  the 
tunnel  of  the  Huldah-gates)  to  its  eastern  extremity,  over  which 
another  tower   rose,  probably  'the  pinnacle 'of  the  history  of  the 
Temptation.     From  this  height  yawned  the  Kedron  valley  460  feet 
beneath.     From  that  lofty  pinnacle  the  priest  each  morning  watched 
and  announced  the  earliest  streak  of  day.     Passing  along  the  eastern 
colonnade,  or  Solomon's  Porch,  we  would,  if  the  description  of  the 
Rabbis  is  trustworthy,  have  reached  the  Susa  Gate,  the  carved  repre- 
sentation of  that  city  over  the  gateway  reminding  us  of  the  Eastern 
Dispersion.     Here  the  standard  measures  of  the  Temple  are  said 
to  have  been  kept ;  and  here,  also,  we  have  to  locate  the  first  or  lowest 
t»sanh.  xi.«  of  the   three  Sanhedrins,  which,  according  to  the  Mishnah,^  held 
their  meetings  in  the  Temple  ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  Coiui  of 
Appeal,  being  in  the  '  Court  of  the  Priests '  (probably  close  to  the 
Nicanor  Gate) ;  and  the  highest,  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  at  one 
time  in  the  *  Hall  of  Hewn  Square  Stones '  {Lishcath  liOrOazUh), 
Passing  out  of  these  *  colonnades,'  or  *  porches,'  you  entered  the 

*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  or  what  the  Rabbis  called  *  the  Mount  of  the 
House,'  which  was  widest  on  the  west  side,  and  more  and  more  narrow 
respectively  on  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  north.  This  was  called  the 
Chol^  or  *  profane '  place,  to  which  Gentiles  had  access.  Here  must 
have  been  the  market  for  the  sale  of  sacrificial  animals,  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  places  for  the  sale  of  other  needful  articles.'* 


«  St  Jolm 
iL  14  ;  .St. 
:iAtt  xxL 
12 ;  Jonia. 
ChAg.  p.  78 
o  ;  comp. 
Nch.  xlii.  4 


*  So  according  to  the  Rabbis  ;  Josephus 
does  not  mention  it.  In  general,  the 
account  here  given  is  according  to  the 
Rabbis. 

*  These  tunnels  were  divided  by  colon- 
nades respectively  into  three  and  into 
two,  the  double  colonnade  being  probably 
used  by  the  priests,  as  its  place  of  exit 


was  close  to  the  entrance  into  the  Conr^ 
of  the  Priests. 

'  The  (juestion  what  was  sold  in  this 
*  market,'  and  its  relation  to  '  the  baxtf^ 
of  the  family  of  Annas  (the  Chant^^ 
henej  Chunan)  will  be  disoussed  in  a  U^ 
part. 


THE  SANCTUARY. 

AdvoDcing  within  this  Court,  you  reached  alow  breast-wall  (the  Soreg), 
w^hich  marked  the  space  beyond  which  no  Gentile,  nor  Levitically  un- 
clean person,  might  proceed — tablebf,  bearing  in  Bcription  8  to  that  effect, 
iFaming  tbein  off.  Thirteen  openings  admitted  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  Court.  Thence  fourteen  st«pB  led  np  to  the  Chel  or  Terrace, 
'which  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Temple-buildings  in  the  stricter 
sense.  A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  massive,  splendid  gates. 
The  two  on  the  west  side  seem  to  have  been  of  no  importance,  so  far 
as  the  worshippers  were  concerned,  and  probably  intended  for  the 
use  of  workmen.  North  and  south  were  four  gates.'  But  the  most 
splendid  gate  was  that  to  the  east,  termed  '  the  Beantiful.' '  ' 

Entering  by  the  latter,  you  came  into  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
BO  called  because  the  women  occupied  in  it  two  elevated  and  sepa- 
rated galleries,  which,  however,  filled  only  part  of  the  Court.  Fifteen 
Rtepe  led  up  to  the  Upper  Court,  which  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  and 
where  was  the  celebrated  Nicanor  Gate,  covered  with  Corinthian  brass. 
Here  the  Levites,  who  conducted  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  were 
placed.  In  the  Court  of  the  Women  were  the  Treasury  and  the  thirteen 
'  Trumpets,'  while  at  each  comer  were  chambers  or  balls,  destined 
for  various  purposes.  Similarly,  beyond  the  fifteen  steps,  there  were 
repoBitories,  for  the  musical  instruments.  The  Upper  Court  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  boundary — the  narrow  part  forming  the 
Court  of  Israel,  and  the  wider  that  of  the  Priests,  in  which  were  the 
great  Altar  and  the  Laver. 

The  Sanctuary  itself  was  on  a  higher  terrace  than  the  Court  of 
the  Priests.  Twelve  steps  led  up  to  its  Porch,  which  extended 
beyond  it  on  either  side  (north  and  south).  Here,  in  separate  cham- 
bers, all  that  was  necessary  for  the  sacrificial  service  was  kept.  On 
two  marble  tables  near  the  entrance  the  old  shewbread  which  was 
taken  out,  and  the  new  that  was  brought  in,  were  respectively  placed. 
The  Porch  was  adorned  by  votive  presents,  conspicuous  among  them 
a  massive  golden  vine.  A  two-leaved  gate  opened  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary itself,  which  was  divided  into  two  part£.  The  Holy  Place  had 
the  Golden  Candlestick  (south),  the  Table  of  Shewbread  (north),  and 
the  Golden  Altar  of  Incense  between  them.  A  heavy  double  veil 
concealed  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place,  which  in  the  second 
Temple  was  empty,  nothing  being  there  but  the  piece  of  rock,  called 

*  The  qnestion  as  to  llieir  names  and  grave  doubts  an  to  their  hiatorical  tniat- 

•fTHngement    is    not  without  difficalty.  worthiness.      It  seemii  to   me  thnt  the 

The    ant^ect   is    fally   treated  in   'Thu  Babbis  always  give  rather  the  tifeiiJ  than 

Teinple  and  its  ftervices.'     Altboagh  I  themil—wlut,  according  totheirtheory, 

have  followed  in   Ihe  teit  the  arrauge-  shoiikl  have  been,  rather  than  what  actoall^ 

nieiita  of  the  Babbis>  1  must  ezprcsa  ray  was. 
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the  Even  Shathyah,  or  Foundation  Stone,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, covered  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  on  which,  it  was  thought,  the 
world  was  founded.  Nor  does  all  this  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  Temple-buildings.  For  all  around  the  Sanctuary  and 
each  of  the  Courts  were  various  chambers  and  out-buildings,  which 
served  diflFerent  purposes  connected  with  the  Services  of  the  Temple.' 
In  some  part  of  this  Temple,  *  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,* 
both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions,'  we  must  look  for  the 
Child  Jesus  on  the  third  and  the  two  following  days  of  the  Feast  on 
which  He  first  visited  the  Sanctuary.  Only  on  the  two  first  days  of 
the  Feast  of  Passover  was  personal  attendance  in  the  Temple  necessary. 
With  the  third  day  commenced  the  so-called  half-holydays,  when  it 
was  lawful  to  return  to  one's  home  ' — a  provision  of  which,  no  doubt, 
many  availed  themselves.  Indeed,  there  was  really  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  detain  the  pilgrims.  For,  the  Passover  had  been 
eaten,  the  festive  sacrifice  (or  Chagigah)  ofiFered,  and  the  first  ripe 
barley  reaped  and  brought  to  the  Temple,  and  waved  as  the  Omer  of 
first  fiour  before  the  Lord.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  well-known  Rab- 
binic provision,  the  expression  in  the  Gospel-narrative  concerning 
the  *  Parents '  of  Jesus,  *  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,'  ^  cannot 
necessarily  imply  that  Joseph  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus  had  remained 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  whole  Paschal  week.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  render  this  supposition  impossible.  For,  Jesus  could  not 
have  been  found  among  the  Doctors  after  the  close  of  the  Feast. 
The  first  question  here  is  as  to  the  locality  in  the  Temple,  where  the 
scene  has  to  be  laid.  It  has,  indeed,  been  commonly  supposed  that 
there  was  a  Synagogue  in  the  Temple  ;  but  of  this  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  no  historical  evidence.*  But  even  if  such  had  existed,  the 
worship  and  addresses  of  the  Synagogue  would  not  have  ofiFered  any 
opportunity  for  the  questioning  on  the  part  of  Jesus  which  the  narra- 
tive implies.  Still  more  groundless  is  the  idea,  that  there  was  in  the 
Temple  something  like  a  Beth  ha-Midrash,  or  theological  Academy, 


*  For  a  full  description,  I  must  refer  to 
•  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  Clirist.*  Some  repeti- 
tion of  what  had  been  alluded  to  in  pre- 
vious cliapters  has  been  unavoidable  in 
the  present  description  of  the  Temple, 

•  Although  comparatively  few  really 
great  authorities  in  Jewish  Canon  Law 
lived  at  that  time,  more  than  a  dozen 
names  could  be  given  of  Rabbis  cele- 
brated  in  Jewish  literature,  who  must 


have  been  His  contemporaries  at  one  or 
another  period  of  His  life. 

*  In  fact,  an  attentive  consideration  of 
what  in  the  tractate  Moed  K.  (comp.  also 
Chag.  17  b),  is  declared  to  be  lawful 
occupation  during  the  half-holydays,  leads 
us  to  infer  that  a  very  large  proportion 
must  have  retume^l  to  their  homes. 

*  For  a  full  discuKsion  of  thifi  impor- 
tant question,  sec  Appendix  X :  *  The  Sup- 
posed Temple-Synagogue.* 


AMONG  THE  DOCTOftS. 

not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  a  child  of  twelve  would  not,  at 
any  time,  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  its  discussions.  But  there 
■were  occasions  on  which  the  Temple  became  virtually,  though  not 
formally,  a  Beth  ha-Midrash-  For  we  read  in  the  Talmud,'  that  the  • 
members  of  the  Tempi e-Sanhedrin,  who  on  ordinary  days  sat  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  from  the  close  of  the  Morning-  to  the  time  of  the 
Kvening-Sacrifice,  were  wont  on  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  to  come  out 
apon  *  the  Terrace '  of  the  Temple,  and  there  to  teach.  In  such 
pf^mlar  instruction  the  utmost  latitude  of  questioning  would  be 
given.  It  is  in  this  audience,  which  sat  on  the  ground,  surrounding 
and  mingling  with  the  Doctors — and  hence  during,  not  after  the 
Feast — that  we  must  seek  the  Child  Jesus.  >■ 

But  we  have  yet  to  show  that  the  presence  and  questioning  of  a 
Child  of  that  age  did  not  necessarily  imply  anything  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  supematuralness  to  those  Doctors  or  others 
in  the  audience.  Jewish  tradition  gives  other  instances  of  precocious 
and  strangely  advanced  studenta.  Besides,  scientific  theological 
learaiog  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  part  in  such  popular  dis- 
cnssions.  If  we  may  judge  from  later  arrangements,  not  only  in 
Babylon,  but  in  Palestine,  there  were  two  kinds  of  public  lectures, 
and  two  kinds  of  students.  The  first,  or  more  scientific  class,  was 
designated  Callah.  (literally,  bride),  and  its  attendants  Benej- 
CaUah  (children  of  the  bride).  These  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  last  month  of  summer  (EIul),  before  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year, 
and  in  the  last  winter  month  (Adar),  immediately  before  the  Feast 
of  Passover.  They  implied  considerable  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  lecturing  Babbis,  and  at  least  some  Talmudic  knowledge  on 
the  pert  of  the  attendants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  Students 
of  the  Court  (^Ghazazta,  and  in  Babylon  ToTlnza),  who  during 
ordinary  lectures  sat  separated  from  the  regular  students  by  a  kind 
of  hedge,  outside,  as  it  were,  in  the  Court,  some  of  whom  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  even  of  the  Bible.  The  lectures  addressed  to  such 
a  general  audience  would,  of  course,  he  of  a  very  different  character,"  i> 
But  if  there  was  nothing  so  unprecedented  as  to  render  His  ,(, 
Presence  and  qaestioning  marvellous,  yet  all  who  heard  Him  '  were  '" 
anoaxed'  at  His  'combinative  insight''  and  'discerning  answers.'* 
We  scarcely  venture  to  inquire  towards  what  His  questioning  had 

'  The espreaBionr^ru means oriKinally  LXX.   render  by  it   no  Icjis  tlun  eight 

CMMMPIM,  "■<)(>■  BeklMUiter  riglitly  puts  dilferent  Hebrew  temu. 

it)  inMUfottia  is  the  Benoe  of  perspicacu  '  The  primary  meanin);  of  the   verb, 

qii«  res  probe  cognitK  snbtiliter  ao  dile-  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  in  ffrrno, 

weater  •  le  invioem  diacemmitiu.     The  diteerno. 
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BOOK      been  directed.     Judging  by  what  we  know  of  such  discussions,  we 

n        infer  that  they  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Paschal  solemni- 

^"^  '    ^   ties.     Grave  Paschal  questions  did  arise.     Indeed,  the  great  Hillel 

obtained  his  rank  as  chief  when  he  proved  to  the  assembled  Doctors, 

•jer.PesL     that  the  Passover  might  be  oflfered  even  on  the  Sabbath.*     Many 

66  a  '  other  questions  might  arise  on  the  subject  of  the  Passover.     Or  did 

the  Child  Jesus — as  afterwards,  in  connection  with  Messianic  teach- 

xlw  ^^4^  ^°^  ^ — ^^^^  ^P  ^y  ^^®  questions  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Paschal 
solemnities,  as  it  was  to  be  unfolded,  when  Himself  was  offered  up, 
^  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  '  ? 

Other  questions  also  almost  force  themselves  on  the  mind — ^most 
notably  this :  whether  on  the  occasion  of  this  His  first  visit  to  the 
Temple,  the  Virgin-Mother  had  told  her  Son  the  history  of  His 
Infancy,  and  of  what  had  happened  when,  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
been  brought  to  the  Temple.     It  would  almost  seem  so,  if  we  might 
judge  from   the  contrast   between   the  Virgin-Mother's  complaint 
about  the  search  of  His  father  and  of  her,  and  His  own  emphatic 
appeal  to  the  business  of  His  Father.     But  most  surprising — truly 
wonderful  it  must  have  seemed  to  Joseph,  and  even  to  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  that  the  meek,  quiet  Child  should  have  been  found  in  such 
company,  and  so  engaged.    It  must  have  been  quite  other  than  what, 
from  His  past,  they  would  have  expected ;  or  they  would  not  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  when  they  left  Jerusalem,  that  He  was  among 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  perhaps  mingling  with  the  childreD. 
Nor  yet  would  they,  in  such  case,  after  they  missed  Him  at  the  first 

•  jo$.  Ant      night's  halt — at  Sichem,^  if  the  direct  road  north,  through  Samaria,' 

-I  --       a       at 

« Maos.  «ih     ^^^  taken  (or,  according  to  the  Mishnah,  at  Akrabah  *) — have  so 
^-  2  anxiously  sought  Him  by  the  way,^  and  in  Jerusalem  ;  nor  yet  would 

they  have  been  *  amazed  '  when  they  found  Him  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Doctors.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  half-reproachful,  half-relievec^ 
expostulation  of  them  who  had  sought  Him  *  sorrowing '  these  thre^ 
days,'  sets  clearly  these  three  things  before  us.  He  had  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  awakening  thought  of  His  Being 
Mission,  however  kindled,  as  to  be  not  only  neglectful,  but  forg^*^ 
ful  of  all  around.  Nay,  it  even  seemed  to  Him  impossible  ^^ 
understand  how  they  could  have  sought  Him,  and  not  known  wh^'^ 
He  had  lingered.     Seccrrtdly :  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  He  ixO^ 


*  According  to  Jer,  Ab.  S.  44  d,  the  soil,  '  The  first  day  would  be  that  of 
the  fountains,  the  houses,  and  the  roads  ing  Him,  the  second  that  of  the  reti*^^' 
of  Samaria  were  *  clean.*  and  the  third  that  of  the  search  in  J^*"**' 

•  Tliis   is  iinplietl  in   the  use  of  the  salem. 
present  jxirticiple. 
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tealiaed  that  this  was  empliatically  His  Father's  House.  And, 
ihirdly :  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  then  and  there  that,  for  the 
first  time,  He  felt  the  strong  and  irresistible  impulse — that  Divine 
necessit;  of  His  Being — to  be  '  about  His  Father's  business.' '  We 
all,  wbeD  first  awakening  to  epiritual  consciousness — or,  perhaps, 
when  for  the  first  time  t^ing  part  in  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  House 
—may,  and,  learning  &om  His  example,  should,  make  this  the  hour 
of  decision,  in  which  heart  and  life  shall  be  wholly  consecrated  to 
the  'businesB  '  of  our  Father.  But  there  was  far  more  than  this  in 
Hie  bearing  of  Christ  on  this  occasion.  That  forgetfulness  of  His 
(3dld-life  was  a  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  self;  that  entire  absorption 
in  His  Father's  business,  without  a  thought  of  self,  either  in  the 
gnUfication  of  curiosity,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  personal 
mbition — a  consecration  of  Himself  unto  God.  It  was  the  first 
Dunifestation  of  His  passive  and  active  obedience  to  the  Will  of 
Bod.  Even  at  this  stage,  it  was  the  forth-bursting  of  the  inmost 
meaning  of  His  Life :  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,u)d  to  finish  His  work.'  And  yet  this  awakening  on  the  first 
nnt  to  the  Temple  of  the  Christ-consciousness,  partial,  and  perhaps 
ei-en  temporary,  as  it  may  have  been,  seems  itself  like  the  morning- 
dawn,  which  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  the  Priest  watched, 
*^  he  Bummoned  his  waiting  brethren  beneath  to  offer  the  early 
■crifiee. 

From  what  we  have  already  learned  of  this  History,  we  do  not 
""iider  that  the  answer  of  Jesus  came  to  His  parents  as  a  fresh 
''''pifle.  For,  we  can  only  understand  what  we  perceive  in  its 
^''^ty.  But  here  each  fresh  manifestation  came  as  something 
•^parate  and  new — not  as  part  of  a  whole — and  therefore  as  a  sur- 
V^,  of  which  the  purport  and  meaning  could  not  be  understood, 
**<^  in  ita  organic  connection  and  as  a  whole.  And  for  the  true 
buffian  development  of  the  God-Man,  what  was  the  natural  was  also 
'w  needful  process,  even  as  it  was  best  for  the  learning  of  Mary 
"a«eH  and  for  the  future  reception  of  His  teaching.  These  three 
iDbridiary  reasons  may  once  more  be  indicated  here  in  explanation  of 

^expretaion  ir  ™j  tow  nr^ifuu  (3)  It.  seemannaccoantablehow  ttieword 

^ba  equally  rendered,  or  latber  sup-  *  house '  could  have  beeo  left  out  in  the 

•"^"Mted,  l^  'in   My  Father's  honao,'  Greek  rendering  ot  the  Aramiean  words  of 

fl^'ibont  Mj  Father's  buBiness.'    The  Christ— but  quite  natnral,  if  the  word  to 

■^l**  ■■  adm)t«d  by  most  modem  com-  be  supplemented  was  '  things '  or  '  busi- 

"l^iMuan.    Bat  (1)  it  does   not  accord  ness.'    (3)  A  reference  to  the  Temple  aa 

?**'' tie  word  that  must  he  supplemented  His  Fathefe  ionic  could  not  have  seemed 

J    lie  two  analagDOB  psasages  in   the  so  strange  on  the  lips  of  Jesus — nor,  in- 

^^    Ndtber  in   Estb.  vii.  9,   nor  in  deed,  of   any  Jewish    child— as  to   fill 

^*^M.  ilii.  10,  U  it  strictly  '  the  kouu.'  Joseph  ond  Mary  with  astonishment. 
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BOOK  the  Virgin-Motlier's  seeming  ignorance  of  her  Son's  true  character : 
i^  the  necessary  graduabiess  of  such  a  revelation ;  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  His  own  consciousness  ;  and  the  fact,  that  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  subject  to  His  Parents,  nor  had  true  and  proper  human 
training,  if  they  had  clearly  known  that  He  was  the  essential  Son  of 
God, 

A  further,  though  to  us  it  seems  a  downward  step,  was  His  quiet^ 
immediate,  unquestioning  return  to  Nazareth  with  His  Parents,  and 
His  wilhng  submission^  to  them  while  there.  It  was  self-denial, 
self-sacrifice,  self-consecration  to  His  Mission,  with  all  that  it  im- 
plied. It  was  not  self-exinanition  but  self-submission,  all  the  more 
glorious  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  that  8df,  This  constant 
contrast  before  her  eyes  only  deepened  in  the  heart  of  Maiy  the 
ever-present  impression  of  *  all  those  matters,'  *  of  which  she  was  the 
most  cognisant.  She  was  learning  to  spell  out  the  word  Messiah,  as 
each  of  ^  those  matters '  taught  her  one  fresh  letter  in  it,  and  she 
looked  at  them  all  in  the  light  of  the  Nazareth-Sun. 

With  His  return  to  Nazareth  began  Jesus'  Life  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  with  all  of  inward  and  outward  development,  of  heavenly 
•  st.^Luke  and  earthly  approbation  which  it  carried.*  Whether  or  not  He  went 
to  Jerusalem  on  recurring  Feasts,  we  know  not,  and  need  not  in- 
quire. For  only  once  during  that  period — on  His  first  visit  to  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  awakening  of  His  Youth-Life — could  there  have 
been  such  outward  forth-bursting  of  His  real  Being  and  Mission. 
Other  influences  were  at  their  silent  work  to  weld  His  inward  and 
outward  development,  and  to  determine  the  manner  of  His  later 
Manifesting  of  Himself.  We  assume  that  the  School-education  of 
Jesus  must  have  ceased  soon  after  His  return  to  Nazareth.  Hence- 
forth the  Nazareth-influences  on  the  Life  and  Thinking  of  Jesus  may 
be  grouped — and  progressively  as  He  advanced  from  youth  to  manhood 
— under  these  particulars :  Home,  Nature,  and  Prevailing  Ideas. 

1.  Home:  Jewish  Home-Life,  especially  in  the  country,  was  of 
the  simplest.  Even  in  luxurious  Alexandria  it  seems  often  to  have 
been  such,  alike  as  regarded  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  table.'  The  morning  and  midday  meal  must  have 
been  of  the  plainest^  and  even  the  larger  evening]meal  of  the  simplest, 
in  the  home  at  Nazareth.     Only  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  whether 

'  The  voluntariness  of  His  submission      equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  DH^^O"^?  ■= 
is  implied  by  the  present  part.  mid.  of      ^    ^hcse    tilings.      St.    Luke   uses    the 

*^®  ^^^\     ,     .     .  ^     .  ,  word    13T    in  that  sense  in  i.  65 ;  ii.  16, 

-  The  Authon^d  Version  renders  *  say-       ^g^  51 .-  ^^.^^  ^  33 .  ,,  37 .  ^iii.  42. 

ings.   But  I  think  the  expression  isclearly  >Comp.PAt^inFlacc.ed.Frclp.977&a 
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domertic  or  jiublic,  brought  wliat  of  the  best  lay  within  reach.     But     chap. 
Nazaretli  was  not  the  city  of  the  wealthy  or  influential,  and  such         x 
festive  evening-entertainments,  with  elaborate  ceremoniouKuess  of 
reception,  arranging  of  guests  according  to  rank,  and  rich  spread  of 
board,  would  but  rarely,  if  ever,  be  witnessed  in  those  quiet  homes. 
The  same  simplicity  would  prevail  in  dress  and  manners.'     But  close 
and  loving  were  the  bonds  which  drew  together  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  deep  the  influence  which  tliey  exercised  on  each  other. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  vexed  question  whether  'the  brothers 
and  sisters '  of  Jesus  were  such  in  the  real  sense,  or  step-brothers 
and  sisters,  or  else  cousins,  though  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  terms  would  scarcely  have  been  called  in  question, 
but  for  a  theory  of  false  asceticism,  and  an*  undervaluing  of   the 
sanctityof  the  married  estate.'   But,  whatever  the  precise  relationship  '"'^p-  . 
between  Jesus  and  these '  brothers  and  sisters,' it  must,  on  any  theory,  "if'','-"'"' 
bave  been  of  the  closest,  and  exercised  its  influence  upon  Him.'  """riH.'' 

Passing  over  Joses  or  Joseph,  of  whose  history  we  know  next  to  ??,■,?'; ^r" 
nothing,  we  have  sofQcient  materials  to  enable  us  to  form  some  judg-  a ;  .^Si 
ment  of  what  must  have  been  the  tendencies  and  thoughts  of  two  of  '»- ' ;  o«i- 1- 
His  brothers  Jani««  AndJude,  before  thuy  were  heart  and  soul  followers 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  His  cousin  Simon.^    If  we  might  venture  on  a 
general  characterisation,  we  would  infer  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
that  bis  religious  views  had  originally  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  Sham- 
tnaL  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  of  the  Hillelite  direction  about  it,  but 
all  to  remind  na  of  the  earnestness,  directness,  vigour,  and  rigour  of 
Shammai.  Of  Simon  we  know  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  National- 
ist party,  since  he  is  expressly  so  designated  (^eio(ee,''A'ana7i(Ea7i).'  °l«^'" 
Lastly,  there  are  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  one  undoubted,  and  ^f  '•  •* 
another  probable  reference  to  two  of  those  (Pseudepigraphic)  Apoca-  iil'ib  " 
l^ptic  books,  which  at  that  time  marked  one  deeply  interesting  phase 
of  the  MeSBianic  outlook  of  Israel.''    We  have  thus  within  the  narrow  '  st.  Jnda 
circle  of  Christ's  Family-Life — not  tos])eak  of  any  intercourse  with  tiiiboioiiof 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  probably  were  also  His  cousins  * — the  three  >.  s  pi^iuhiy 
znost  bopefnl  and  pure  Jewish  tendencies,  brought  into  constant  con-  Arwm. 

'  For  detailH  as  to  dnaut,   food,  anrl  '  1  rcpi"!  this  Rimon  (Zt'lolia)  as  tlio 

maiuieni  in   I'alcatine,  I   must  refer   lo  son  of  C1u[his  (brothtr  of  Jiiseph,  tliu 

*t*bei  pBitB  of  this  book.  Virgin's  liiisbanci)  .iii'l   of   iUiry.      Kor 

*  Tbe  question  of  the  real  relationship  Die  ren»ona  of  this  view,  wre  liook  III. 
uf  Christ  to  His  'bnitheia  '  has  been  su  ch.  xvii.  anil  Uoiik  V.  ch,  iv. 
often  d'scnsMil  in  the  various  Cjclo-  •  Uii  the  maternal  ai<ie.  We  read  St. 
IMwUm  that  it  seems  muiecesaar}  here  to  John  xix.  'i-t  as  inilicsting  four  women : 
«nt«r  npoD  the  matter  in  detail.  Sec  His  Mother's  eii$t«r  being  F^lnine.aucord- 
also  Dr.  Lightloot's  Dii«crtation  in  his  ing  to  St.  Mark  xv.  40. 
nl3alat.  pp.  2»a-B9l. 
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tact  with  Jesus :  in  Pharisaism,  the  teaching  of  Shammai ;  then,  the 
Nationalist  ideal ;  and,  finally,  the  hope  of  a  glorious  Messianic  future. 
To  these  there  should  probably  be  added,  at  least  knowledge  of  the 
lonely  preparation  of  His  kinsman  John,  who,  though  certainly  not  an 
Essene,  had,  from  the  necessity  of  his  calling,  much  in  his  outward 
bearing  that  was  akin  to  them. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  From  what  are,  necessarily,  only  sugges- 
tions, we  turn  again  to  what  is  certain  in  connection  with  His  Family- 
Life  and  its  influences.  From  St.  Mark  vi.  3,  we  may  infer  with  great 
probability,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,*  that  He  had  adopted 
the  trade  of  Joseph.  Among  the  Jews  the  contempt  for  manual 
labour,  which  was  one  of  the  painful  characteristics  of  heathenism, 
did  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty, 
frequently  and  most  earnestly  insisted  upon,  to  learn  some  trade, 
provided  it  did  not  minister  to  luxury,  nor  tend  to  lead  away  firom 
personal  observance  of  the  Law.**  There  was  not  such  separation 
between  rich  and  poor  as  with  us,  and  while  wealth  might  confer 
social  distinction,  the  absence  of  it  in  no  way  implied  social  infe- 
riority. Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  where  wants  were  so  few,  life  was 
so  simple,  and  its  highest  aim  so  ever  present  to  the  mind. 

We  have  already  si)oken  of  the  rehgious  influences  in  the  family, 
so  blessedly  different  from  that  neglect,  exposure,  and  even  murder 
of  children  among  the  heathen,  or  their  education  by  slaves,  who  cor- 
rupted the  mind  from  its  earliest  oi)ening.^  The  love  of  parents  to 
children,  appearing  even  in  the  curse  which  was  felt  to  attach  to 
childlessness ;  the  reverence  towards  parents,  as  a  duty  higher  than 
any  of  outward  observance  ;  and  the  love  of  brethren,  which  Jesus  had 
learned  in  His  home,  form,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  basis  of  many  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  give  us  also  an  insight  into  the  family 
life  of  Nazareth.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  sombre  nor  morose  about 
it ;  and  even  the  joyous  games  of  children,  as  well  as  festive  gather- 
ings of  families,  find  their  record  in  the  words  and  the  life  of  Christ. 
This  also  is  characteristic  of  His  past.  And  so  are  His  deep  sympathy 
with  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  His  love  for  the  family  circle,  as 
evidenced  in  the  home  of  Lazarus.  That  He  spoke  Hebrew,  and  used 
and  quoted  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  has  already  been  shown, 
although,  no  doubt.  He  understood  the  Greek,  possibly  also  the  Latin. 


'  See  the  chapter  on  *  Tnules  and 
Tradesmen,*  in  the  *  Sketches  of  Jewish 
Social  Life.' 

*  Comp.  this  subject  in  Dollivger,  *  Hei- 
denthum  u.  Judenthum,'  in  regard  to  the 
Greeks,  p.  692  ;  in  regard  to  the  Romans, 
pp.  716-722  ;  in  regiird  to  education  and 


its  abominations,  pp.  723-726.  Nothing 
can  cast  a  more  lurid  light  on  the  need 
for  Christianity,  if  the  world  was  not  to 
perisli  of  utter  rottenness,  tlian  a  study 
of  ancient  Hellas  and  Rome,  as  presented 
by  DoUingcr  in  his  adminble  work. 
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Secondly :  Nature  and  Every-day  Life.     The  most  superficial     chap. 
perusal  of  the  teaching  of  Chriet  muet  conviuce  how  deeply  sym-        ^ 
pathetic  He  waa  with  nature,  and  how  keenly  observant  of  man,  '  ""' 

Here  there  is  no  contrast  between  love  of  the  country  and  the  habits 
of  city  life ;  the  two  are  found  side  by  aide.  On  His  lonely  walks 
He  must  hare  had  an  eye.  for  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
and  thought  of  it,  how  the  birds  of  the  air  received  their  food  irom  an 
Unseen  Hand,  and  with  what  maternal  affection  the  hen  gathered 
her  chickens  under  her  wing.  He  had  watched  the  sower  or  the 
vinedresser  as  he  went  forth  to  his  labour,  and  read  the  teaching  of 
the  tares  which  sprang  np  among  the  wheat.  To  Him  the  vocation 
of  the  shepherd  must  have  been  full  of  meaning,  as  he  led,  and  fed, 
and  watched  his  flock,  spoke  to  his  sheep  with  well-known  voice, 
brought  them  to  the  fold,  or  followed,  and  tenderly  carried  back, 
-those  who  had  strayed,  ever  ready  to  defend  them,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  life.  Nay,  He  even  seems  to  have  watched  the  habits  of  the 
fox  in  its  secret  lair.  But  He  also  equally  knew  the  joys,  the  sorrows, 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  busy  multitude.  The  play  in  the 
market,  the  marriage  processions,  the  funeral  rites,  the  wrongs  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  the  urgent  harshness  of  the  creditor,  the 
bonds  and  prison  of  the  debtor,  the  palaces  and  luxury  of  princes  and 
courtiers,  the  self-indulgence  of  the  rich,  the  avarice  of  the  covetous, 
the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  oppression  of  the  widow  by 
unjust  judges,  had  all  made  an  indelible  impression  on  His  mind. 
And  yet  this  evil  world  was  not  one  which  He  hated,  and  &om  which 
He  would  withdraw  Himself  with  His  disciples,  though  ever  and 
again  He  felt  the  need  of  periods  of  meditation  and  prayer.  On 
the  contrary,  while  He  confronted  all  the  evil  in  it.  He  would  &un 
pervade  the  mass  with  the  new  leaven ;  not  cast  it  away,  but  renew 
it.  He  recognised  the  good  and  the  hopeful,  even  in  those  who 
seemed  most  lost ;  He  quenched  not  the  dimly  burning  flax,  nor 
brake  the  bruised  reed.  It  was  not  contempt  of  the  world,  but  sadness 
over  it ;  not  condemnation  of  man,  but  drawing  him  to  His  Heaveuly 
Father;  not  despising  of  the  little  and  the  poor,  whether  outwardly 
or  inwardly  such,  but  encouragement  and  adoption  of  them — together 
with  keen  insight  into  the  real  under  the  mask  of  the  apparent,  and 
withering  denunciation  and  unsparing  exposure  of  all  that  was  evil, 
mean,  and  unreal,  wherever  it  might  appear.  Such  were  some  of  the 
results  gathered  from  His  past  life,  as  presented  in  His  teaching. 

Thirdly :  Of  the  ■prevailing  ideas  around,  with  which  He  was 
brought  in  contact,  some  have  already  been  mentioned.  Surely, 
the  earnestness  of  His  Shammaite  brother,  if  such  we  may  venture 
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BOOK      to  designate  him ;  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  suggested  by  the  Nation- 
n         alists,  only  in  its  purest  and  most  spiritual  form,  as  not  of  this  world, 
*      '  and  as  truly  realising  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  individual,  who- 
ever he  might  be;  even  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  the  prophetic  litera- 
ture of  those  times,  which  sought  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  ;  as  well  as  the  prophet-like  asceticism  of  His  forerunner 
and  kinsman,  formed  at  least  so  many  points  of  contact  for  His 
teaching.     Thus,  Christ  was  in  sjrmpathy  with  all  the  highest  ten- 
dencies of  His  people  and  time.     Above  all,  there  was  His  intimate 
converse  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.    If,  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, He  saw  much  to  show  the  hollowness,  self-seeking,  pride,  and 
literalism  which  a  mere  external  observance  of  the  Law  fostered,  He 
would  ever  turn  from  what  man  or  devils  said  to  what   He  read, 
to  what  was  *  written.'     Not  one  dot  or  hook  of  it  could  fall  to  the 
ground — all  must  be  established  and  fulfilled.     The  Law  of  Moses 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Micah,  Zechariah,  Malachi — and  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  the  Psalms,  were  all  to  Him  literally  true,  and  cast 
their  light  upon  the  building  which  Moses  had  reared.    It  was  all  one: 
a  grand  unity ;  not  an  aggregation  of  different  parts,  but  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  living  organism.     Chief  est  of  all,  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
Messianic  bearing  of  all  Scripture  in  its  unity,  the  idea  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  the  King  of  Zion,  which  was  the  light  and  life  of 
all.     Beyond  this,  into  the  mystery  of  His  inner  converse  with  God, 
the  unfolding  of  His  spiritual  receptiveness,  and  the  increasing  com- 
munication from  above,  we  dare  not  enter.     Even  what  His  bodily 
appearance  may  have  been,  we  scarcely  venture  to  imagine.'     It 
could  not  but  be  that  His  outer  man  in  some  measure  bodied  forth 
His  *  Inner  Being.'     Yet  we  dread  gathering  around  our  thoughts  of 
Him  the  artificial  flowers  of  legend.^     What  His  manner  and  mode 
of  receiving  and  dealing  with  men  were,  we  can  portray  to  ourselves 
from  His  life.     And  so  it  is  best  to  remain  content  with  the  simple 
account  of  the  Evangelic  narrative  :   *  Jesus  increased  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.' 

»  Kven  tlie  poetic  conception  of  the  (JieseJ^r,  Kirchengesch.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 
painter  can  only  furnish  his  own  ideal,  ^  Of  these  there  are,  alas  I  only  too 
and  that  of  one  special  mood.  Speaking  many.  The  reader  interested  in  the 
a*»  one  who  has  no  claim  to  know^ledjje  of  matter  \\'ill  find  a  goo<l  summary  in  AW«, 
art,  only  one  picture  of  Christ  ever  really  i.  2,  pp.  400-4(53.  One  of  the  few  note- 
impressed  me.  It  was  that  of  an  *  Ecce  worthy  remarks  recorded  is  this  de- 
Homo,'  by  Carlo  Dolci,  in  the  Pitti  scription  of  ClirLst,  in  the  spurious  EpiiJtle 
(iallerj'  at  Florence.  For  an  account  of  of  /,tf«/«/wj?,  *  Who  was  never  set*n  to 
the  early  pictorial  representations,  com  p.  laugh,  but  often  to  weep.* 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

IX     THE  FIFTEENTH  YEAR  OF  TIBERIUS   C.SSAR  AND   UNDER  THE   PONTIFICATE 
OF  ANNAS  AND   CAIAPHAS — A   VOICE  IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

(St.  Matthew  iii.  1-12  ;  St.  Mark  i.  2-8 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  1-18.) 

There  is  something  grand,  even  awful,  in  the  almost  absolute  silence     chap, 
w-hicli  lies  upon  the  thirty  years  between  the  Birth  and  the  first        xi 
MiesBianic  Manifestation  of  Jesus.     In  a  narrative  like  that  of  the  * 

.Grogpels,  this  must  have  been  designed ;  and,  if  so,  afifords  presump- 
iive  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  what  follows,  and  is  intended  to 
i-^ach,  that  what  had  preceded  concerned  only  the  inner  History  of 
^efiug^and  the  preparation  of  the  Christ.    At  last  that  solemn  silence 
I    ^^£  broken  by  an  appearance,  a  proclamation,  a  rite,  and  a  ministry 
^^  startling  as  that  of  Elijah  had  been.     In  many  respects,  indeed, 
the  two  messengers  and  their  times  bore  singular  likeness.     It  was 
^  a  society  secure,  prosperous,  and   luxurious,  yet   in   imminent 
^^ftsger  of  perishing  from  hidden,  festering  disease ;  and  to  a  reli- 
SicQg  community  which  presented  the  appearance  of  hopeless  per- 
^^rrion,  and  yet  contained  the  germs  of  a  possible  regeneration,  that 
"^th  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  came.     Both  suddenly  appeared  to 
^l^ieaten  terrible  judgment,  but  also  to  open  unthought-of  possibili- 
ties of  good.     And,  as  if  to  deepen  still  more  the  impression  of  this 
^^^^trast,  both  appeared  in  a  manner  unexpected,  and  even  antithetic 
^  the  habits  of  their  contemporaries.     John  came  suddenly  out  of 
^e  wilderness  of  Judsea,  as  Elijah  from  the  wilds  of  Gilead  ;  John 
*^^  the  same  strange  ascetic  appearance  as  his  predecessor;  the 
^€88age  of  John  was  the  counteq)art  of  that  of  Elijah ;  his  baptism 
'^  of  Elijah's  novel  rite  on  Mount  CarmeL     And,  as  if  to  make 
^^plete  the  parallelism,  with  all  of  memory  and  hope  which  it 
5^^^kened,  even  the   more  minute   details  surrounding  the  life  of 
"^jah  found  their  counterpart  in  that  of  John.     Yet  history  never 
I^ts  itself.     It  fulfils  in  its  development  that  of  which  it  gave 
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BOOK  indication  at  its  commencement.  Thus,  the  history  of  John  the 
n  Baptist  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  of  Elijah  in  *  the  fulness  of  time.' 
For,  alike  in  the  Soman  world  and  in  Palestine,  the  time  had 
fully  come  ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of  any  special  expectancy,  but 
of  absolute  need.  The  reign  of  Augustus  marked,  not  only  the 
climax,  but  the  crisis,  of  Roman  history.  Whatever  of  good  or  of 
evil  the  ancient  world  contained,  had  become  fully  ripe.  As  re- 
garded politics,  philosophy,  religion,  and  society,  the  utmost  limits 
had  been  reached.^  Beyond  them  lay,  as  only  alternatives,  ruin  ot 
regeneration.  It  was  felt  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  could 
be  no  further  extended,  and  that  henceforth  the  highest  aim  must  be 
to  preserve  what  had  been  conquered.  The  destinies  of  Rome  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  general-in-chief  of  a 
standing  army  of  about  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  head 
of  a  Senate  (now  sunk  into  a  mere  court  for  registering  the  com- 
mands of  Caesar),  and  High-Priest  of  a  religion,  of  which  the  highest 
expression  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  State  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor.  Thus,  all  power  within,  without,  and  above,  lay  in  hi? 
hands.  Within  the  city,  which  in  one  short  reign  was  transformef 
from  brick  into  marble,  were,  side  by  side,  the  most  abject  misery 
and  almost  boundless  luxury.  Of  a  population  of  about  two  millions, 
well-nigh  one  half  were  slaves ;  and,  of  the  rest,  the  greater  part 
either  freedmen  and  their  descendants,  or  foreigners.  Each  class 
contributed  its  share  to  the  common  decay.  Slavery  was  not  even 
what  we  know  it,  but  a  seething  mass  of  cruelty  and  oppression  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  cunning  and  corruj^tion  on  the  other.  More 
than  any  other  cause,  it  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Roman  society. 
The  freedmen,  who  had  very  often  acquired  their  liberty  by  the  most 
disreputable  courses,  and  had  prospered  in  them,  combined  in  shame- 
less manner  the  vices  of  the  free  with  the  vileness  of  the  slave.  The 
foreigners — specially  Greeks  and  Syrians — who  crowded  the  city, 
poisoned  the  springs  of  its  life  by  the  corruption  which  they  brought. 
The  free  citizens  were  idle,  dissipated,  sunken  ;  their  chief  thoughts 
of  the  theatre  and  the  arena  ;  and  they  were  mostly  supported  at  the 
public  cost.  While,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  were  thus  maintained  by  the  State,  what  of  the 
old  Roman  stock  remained  was  rapidly  decaying,  partly  from  cor- 
ruption, but  chiefly  from  the  increasing  cessation  of  marriage,  and 
the  nameless  abominations  of  what  remained  of  family-life. 

*  Instead  of  detailed  quotations  I  Sittengescliichte  Roms,  and  to  DoUin* 
would  here  generally  refer  to  works  on  gcr^s  exhaustive  work,  Heiden thorn  and 
Roman  history,  especially  to  Frxcdldndcr's      Judenthum. 
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The  etate  of  the  provinces  was  in  every  respect  more  &vourable.  chap. 
Bnt  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Empire,  which  only  too  surely  xi 
sQcceeded,  to  destroy  all  separate  nationalities,  or  rather  to  absorb  ' 

and  to  Grecianise  all.  The  only  real  resistance  came  from  the  Jews. 
Tlieir  tenacity  was  religiotiB,  and,  even  in  its  extreme  of  intolerant 
cxclosiveDeBB,  served  a  most  important  Providential  purpose.  And 
so  Rome  became  to  all  the  centre  of  attraction,  but  also  of  fiist-spread- 
ing  destructive  corruption.  Yet  this  unity  also,  and  the  common 
bond  of  the  Greek  language,  served  another  important  Providential 
purpose.  So  did,  in  another  direction,  the  conBcious  despair  of  any 
possible  internal  reformation.  This,  indeed,  seemed  the  last  word 
of  all  the  institutions  in  the  Roman  world:  It  is  not  in  me  !  Reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  society  had  passed  through  every  stage,  to  that 
of  despair.  Without  tracing  the  various  phasea  of  ancient  thought, 
it  maybe  generally  said  that, in  Rome  at  least,  the  issue  lay  between 
Stoicism  and  Epicnreanism.  The  one  flattered  its  pride,  the  other 
gratified  its  sensuahty ;  the  one  was  in  accordance  with  the 
'Original  national  character,  the  other  with  its  iat«r  decay  and  cor- 
rnption.  Both  ultimately  led  to  atheism  and  despair — the  one,  by 
turning  all  higher  aspirations  self-ward,  the  other,  by  quenching 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  the  one,  by  making  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  feeling  and  self-deification,  the  other,  the  indulgence 
of  every  passion  and  the  worship  of  matter,  its  ideal. 

That,  under  such  conditions,  all  real  belief  in  a  personal  con- 
tinuance after  death  mnst  have  ceased  among  the  educated  classes, 
needs  not  demonstration.  If  the  older  Stoics  held  that,  after  death, 
the  soul  would  continne  for  some  time  a  separate  existence — in  the 
«aM  of  sages  till  the  general  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  most  of  their  successors  that,  immediately  after  death, 
the  soul  retomed  into  '  the  world-sonl '  of  which  it  was  jtart.  But 
even  this  hope  was  beset  by  so  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  as  to 
make  it  practically  withoat  influence  or  comfort.  Cicero  was  the 
only  one  who,  following  Plato,  defended  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul, 
while  the  Peripatetics  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  leading 
St<ncs  at  least  its  continoance  after  death.  But  even  Cicero  writes 
as  <me  overwhelmed  by  doubts.  With  his  contemporaries  thia  doubt 
deepened  into  absolute  despair,  the  only  comfort  lying  in  present 
indulgence  of  the  passions-  Even  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  most 
tenadoos  of  belief  in  the  non-extinction  of  the  individual,  the  prao- 
ticai  upshot  was  the  same.     The  only  healthier  tendency,  however 
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mixed  with  error,  came  from  the  Neo-Platonic  School,  which  accord- 
ingly offered  a  point  of  contact  between  ancient  philosophy  and  ihe 
new  faith. 

In  such  circumstances,  anything  like  real  religion  was  manifestly 
impossible.     Some  tolerated,  and,  indeed,  incorporated,  aU  national 
rites.     But  among  the  populace  religion  had  degenerated  into  abject 
superstition.     In  the  East,  much  of  it  consisted  of  the  vilest  rites ; 
while,  among  the  philosophers,  all  religions  were  considered  equally 
false  or  equally  true — the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  else  the  nnoon- 
scious  modifications  of  some  one  fundamental  thought.     The  only 
religion  on  which  the  State  insisted  was  the  deification  and  worship 
of  the  Emperor.^     These  apotheoses  attained  almost  incredible  de» 
velopment.   Soon  not  only  the  Emperors,  but  their  wives,  paramonrs^ 
children,  and  the  creatures  of  their  vilest  lusts,  were  deified ;  nay, 
any  private  person  might  attain  that  distinction,  if  the  survivors 
possessed  sufficient  means.'    Mingled  with  all  this  was  an  increasing 
amount  of  superstition — by  which  term  some  understood  the  worship 
of  foreign  gods,  the  most  part  the  existence  of  fear  in  religion.     The 
ancient  Roman  religion  had  long  given  place  to  foreign  rites,  the 
more  mysterious  and  unintelligible  the  more  enticing.    It  was  thus 
that  Judaism  made  its  converts  in  Rome ;  its  chief  recommendation 
with  many  being  its  contrast  to  the  old,  and  the  unknown  possibili- 
ties which  its  seemingly  incredible  doctrines  opened.     Among  the 
most  repulsive  symptoms  of  the  general  religious  decay  may  be 
reckoned  prayers  for  the  death  of  a  rich  relative,  or  even  for  the 
satisfaction  of  unnatural  lusts,  along  with  horrible  blasphemies  wh^i 
such  prayers  remained  unanswered.   We  may  here  contrast  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  such  sentiments  as  this,  on  the 
tomb  of  a  child :  ^  To  the  unjust  gods  who  robbed  me  of  life ;  *  or  on 
that  of  a  girl  of  twenty :  *  I  lift  my  hands  against  the  god  who  took 
me  away,  innocent  as  I  am.' 

It  would  be  unsavoury  to  describe  how  far  the  worship  of  in- 
decency was  carried ;  how  public  morals  were  corrupted  by  the 
mimic  representations  of  everything  that  was  vile,  and  even  by  the 
pandering  of  a  corrupt  art.  The  personation  of  gods,  oracles, 
divination,  dreams,  astrology,  magic,  necromancy,  and  theurgy,'  all 


*  The  only  thorough  resistance  to  this 
worship  came  from  hated  JucUea,  and,  we 
may  a<ld,  from  Britain  {Dollin^er,  p.  611). 

*  From  the  time  of  Caisar  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  fifty-three  such  apotheoses 
took  place,  including  those  of  fif- 
teen women  belonging  to  the  Imperial 


families. 

*  One  of  the  most  painful,  and  to  tbe 
Christian  almost  incredible,  evidenoes  of 
religious  decaywas  the  anbloshingmanner 
in  which  the  priests  practised  impostm* 
upon  the  people.  Numerous  and  terrible 
instances  of  this  could  bo  given.    The 
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contributed  to  the  general  decay.  It  has  been  rightly  said,  that  the  chap. 
idea  of  cmBcience,  as  we  understand  it,  was  unknown  to  heathenism.  xi 
Absolute  right  did  not  exist.     Might  was  right.    The  social  relatione  ' 

exhibited,  if  possible,  even  deeper  corruption.  The  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage had  ceased.  Female  dissipation  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
led  at  last  to  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  marriage.  Abortion,  and 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  newly-boru  children,  were  common  and 
bderated ;  unnatural  vices,  which  even  the  greatest  philosophers  prac- 
tised, if  not  advocated,  attained  proportions  which  defy  description. 

Bat  among  these  sad  signs  of  the  times  three  must  be  spe- 
cially mentioned :  the  treatment  of  xlaves ;  the  bearing  towards  the 
poor;  and  public  amusements.  The  slave  was  entirely  unpro- 
tected ;  males  and  females  were  exposed  to  nameless  cruelties,  com- 
pared to  which  death  by  being  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  fighting 
in  the  arena,  might  seem  absolute  relief.  Sick  or  old  slaves  were  cast 
out  to  perish  from  want.  But  what  the  inSuence  of  the  slaves  must 
have  been  on  the  free  population,  and  especially  upon  the  young — 
whose  tutoTB  they  generally  were — may  readily  be  imagined.  The 
beartleseness  towards  the  poor  who  crowded  the  city  is  another  well- 
haiown  feature  of  ancient  Roman  society.  Of  course,  there  were  neither 
hospitals,  nor  provision  for  the  poor ;  charity  and  brotherly  love  in 
their  every  manifestation  are  purely  Old  and  New  Testament  ideas. 
Bat  even  the  bestowal  of  the  smallest  alma  on  the  needy  was  regarded 
as  very  questionable ;  best,  not  to  afford  them  the  means  of  protracting 
a  oseless  existence.  Lastly,  the  account  which  Seneca  has  to  give 
of  what  occupied  and  amused  the  idle  multitude — for  all  manual 
labour,  except  agriculture,  was  looked  upon  with  utmost  contempt 
— horrified  even  himself.  And  so  the  only  escape  which  remained 
for  the  philosopher,  the  satiated,  or  the  miserable,  seemed  the 
power  of  self-destractioQ !  >\1iat  is  worst,  the  noblest  spirits  of  the 
time  felt,  that  the  state  of  things  was  utterly  hopeless.  Society 
eoold  not  reform  itself;  philosophy  and  religion  had  nothing  to 
aStr :  they  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Seneca  longed  for 
■ome  hand  from  without  to  lift  up  from  the  mire  of  despair ;  Cicero 
pictured  the  enthusiasm  which  would  greet  the  embodiment  of  true 
virtue,  should  it  ever  appear  on  earth ;  Tacitus  declared  human  life' 

•rfdcnoe  of  thi*  i*  not  onlj'  derived  (rom  this  kind  may  be  ancoesgfully  practised. 

th*FatIinB,bntswoikbMb«enpr«seiTed  (Comp.  'The  Pneumatics  ol  llero,'  traji*- 

1b  whktfa  formal  iiutniotioiu  are  given,  Uled  bj-  B.  Weodenft.)    The  worst  was, 

how  t^^piM  Bud  altan  va  to  b«  con-  that  this  kind  of  Imposture  on  the  i|^u- 

Mraetedin  ndar to  produoe  false   mii-  TMit  popolaoe  was  openlj  approved  by 

adM^  aad  \ij  wbat  means  impostorei  of  the  edncated.    (DilUnger,  p.  64T.) 
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one  great  farce,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Soman  world 
lay  under  some  terrible  curse.  All  around,  despair,  conscious  need, 
and  unconscious  longing.  Can  greater  contrast  be  imagined,  than 
the  proclamation  of  a  coming  Kingdom  of  God  amid  such  a  world,  or 
greater  evidence  be  afforded  of  the  reality  of  this  Divine  message,  than 
that  it  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  thus  lost  ?  One 
synchronism,  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Star  in  the  East  and  the 
Birth  of  the  Messiah,  here  claims  the  reverent  attention  of  the  student 
of  history.  On  the  19th  of  December  A.D.  69,  the  Roman  Capitol,  with 
its  ancient  sanctuaries,  was  set  on  fire.  Eight  months  later,  on  the 
9th  of  Ab  A.D.  70,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to  tiie 
flames.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  but  a  conjunction,  for  upon  the 
ruins  of  heathenism  and  of  apostate  Judaism  was  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  reared. 

A  silence,  even  more  complete  than  that  concerning  the  early  life 
of  Jesus,  rests  on  the  thirty  years  and  more,  which  intervened  between 
the  birth  and  the  open  forthshowing  ^  of  John  in  his  character  as 
Forerunner  of  the  Messiah.     Only  his  outward  and  inward  develop- 
ment, and  his  being  *  in  the  deserts,'  ^  are  briefly  indicated.*    The 
latter,  assuredly,  not  in  order  to  learn  from  the  EaaemeSy^  but  to 
attain  really,  in  lonely  fellowship  with  God,  what  they  sought  extern- 
ally.    It  is  characteristic  that,  while  Jesus  could  go  straight  fix)m 
the  home  and  workshop  of  Nazareth  to  the  Baptism  of  Jordan,  His 
Forerunner  required  so  long  and  peculiar  preparation  :  characteristic 
of  the  diffierence  of  their  Persons  and  Mission,  characteristic  also  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  inaugurated.     St.  Luke  fomisbes 
precise  notices  of  the  time  of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance — nd 
merely  to  fix  the  exact  chronology,  which  would  not  have  required 
so  many  details,  but  for  a  higher  purpose.     For,  they  indicate,  more 
clearly  than  the  most  elaborate  discussion,  the  fitness  of  the  moment 
for  the  Advent  of  *  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'    For  the  first  time 
since  the   Babylonish   Captivity,  the   foreigner,  the   Chief  of  the 
hated  Boman  Empire — according  to  the  Babbis,  the  fourth  beast 
Ab.Bar.26  of  Daniel's  vision  ^ — was  absolute  and  undisputed  master  of  Judsea; 


•  St.  Luke  I. 
80 


>  This  seems  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word,  St.  Luke  i.  80.  Comp.  Acts  i.  24 
(in  the  A.  V.  *  shew,*) 

^  The  plural  indicates  that  St.  John 
was  not  always  in  the  same  *  wilder- 
ness.* The  plural  form  in  regard  to  the 
'  wildernesses  which  are  in  the  land  of 
Israel,*  is  common  in  Rabbinic  writings 
(comp.  Baba  E.  vii.  7  and  the  Qcmaras  on 


the  passage).  On  the  fulfilment  by  the 
l^aptist  of  Is.  xl.  3,  see  the  discussioD  of 
that  passage  in  Appendix  XI. 

*  ^'oe^rf  has,  in  a  few  forcible  sentenotf* 
traced  what  may  be  called  not  merdy 
the  difference,  but  the  contrast  betvMO 
the  teaching  and  aims  of  the  BasBDfiSli^ 
those  of  John. 
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and  the  chief  religious  office  divided  hetween  two,  equally  on-  i 
worthy  of  its  functions.  And  it  deserves,  at  least,  notice,  that  of 
the  Rulers  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  Pilate  entered  on  Ms  office  ■  only  m 
ehortlj  before  the  public  appearance  of  John,  and  that  they  all  con-  £ 
tinued  till  after  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  There  was  thus,  so  to  " 
speak,  a  continuity  of  these  powers  during  the  whole  Messianic 
period. 

As  regards  Palestine,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Herod  was  now 
divided  into  four  parts,  Judeea  being  under  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  Borne,  two  other  tetrarchies  under  the  rule  of  Herod's 
sons  (Herod  Antipas  and  Philip),  wliile  the  small  principality  of 
Abilene  was  governed  by  Lysanias.'  Of  the  latter  no  details  can 
be  famished,  nor  are  they  necessary  in  this  history.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  the  sons  of  Herod,  and  especially  the  character  of  the 
R^tnan  government  at  that  time. 

Uerod  Antipas,  whose  rule  extended  over  forty-three  years, 
reigned  over  Galilee  and  Persea — the  districts  which  were  respec- 
tively the  princiiml  sphere  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Like  his  brother  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas  possessed  in  an 
even  aggiav'ated  form  most  of  the  vices,  without  any  of  the  greater 
qualities,  of  his  father.  Of  deeper  reUgious  feelings  or  convictions 
be  was  entirely  destitute,  though  his  conscience  occasionally  mis- 
gave, if  it  did  not  restrain,  him.  The  inherent  weakness  of  his 
character  left  him  in  the  absolute  control  of  his  wife,  to  the  final  rain 
of  his  fortunes.  He  was  covetous,  avaricious,  luxurious,  and  utterly 
dissipated ;  suspicious,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  that  fox-cunning 
which,  especially  in  the  East,  often  forms  the  sum  total  of  state-craft. 
Like  hie  &ther,  he  indulged  a  taste  for  building — always  taking  care 
to  propitiate  Home  by  dedicating  all  to  the  Emperor.  The  most  ex- 
tensive of  his  undertakings  was  the  building,  in  22  a.d.,  of  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  site  was 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  formerly  been  a  burying-place, 
which,  as  implying  Levitical  uucleanness,  for  some  time  deterred  pious 
Jews  from  settling.  Nevertheless,  it  rose  in  great  magnificence  &om 
among  the  reeds  which  had  but  lately  covered  the  neighboiurhood 
(the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  city  were  '  reeds ').   Herod  Antipas  made 

■  mi  qnite  lately,  thow  who  fmpn^  the  notice  of  St.  Luke  ia  Btrictlj  ooireet ; 

tbe  Tencf^  of  the  Oospel»  -Stntvti,  and  and  that,    besides   the   other  LfBonJM, 

«mn  jDfai— have  pointed  to  this  notice  one  of  the  same  name  had  reigned  over 

of  Lymaiaa  as  an.  initance  of  tbe  nn-  Abilene  at  the  time  of  Christ.    Comp. 

UatMlcKl  dMrectet  ol  St.  Lake's  Gospel.  nu^teler,  Beitr.  pp.  196-204,  and  Sohww 

But  It  la  now  adnutted  on  aU  bands  that  in  Siehm't  HandwSrterb.  p.  931. 
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it  his  residence,  and  built  there  a  strong  castle  and  a  palace  of 
unrivalled  splendour.  The  city,  which  was  peopled  chiefly  by  ad- 
venturers, was  mainly  Grecian,  and  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre, 
of  which  the  ruins  can  still  be  traced. 

A  happier  account  can  be  given  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  Herod's  sons.  He  showed,  indeed,  the  same  abject  submission  to 
the  Soman  Emperor  as  the  rest  of  his  family,  after  whom  he  named 
the  city  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  which  he  built  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan ;  just  as  he  changed  the  name  of  Bethsaida,  a  village  of  which 
he  made  an  opulent  city,  into  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustiis* 
But  he  was  a  moderate  and  just  ruler,  and  his  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  his  kinsmen.  The  land  was 
quiet  and  prosperous,  and  the  people  contented  and  happy. 

As  regards  the  Soman  rule,  matters  had  greatly  changed  for  the 
worse  since  the  mild  sway  of  Augustus,  under  which,  in  the  language 
•  Phoo,        of  Philo,  no  one  throughout  the  Empire  dared  to  molest  the  Jews** 
Leg.  1018      The  only  innovations  to  which  Israel  had  then  to  submit  were,  the 
daily  sacrifices  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Soman  people,  offerings  on 
festive  days,  prayers  for  them  in  the  S3magogues,  and  such  partici- 
••a.8. 1031,     pation  in  national  joy  or  sorrow  as  their  religion  allowed.** 
^^^  It  was  far  other  when  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  and 

Judasa  was  a  province.     Merciless  harshness  characterised  the  ad- 
ministration of  Palestine ;  while  the  Emperor  himself  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  and  that   although,  personally^ 
« 6'i«^f.  Tiber,  opculy  carclcss  of  all  religion.*^     Under  his  reign  the  persecution 
*'  of  the  Soman  Jews  occurred,  and  Palestine  suffered  almost  to  the 

verge  of  endurance.     The  first  Procurator  whom  Tiberius  appointed 
over  Judaea,  changed   the   occupancy  of  the  High-priesthood  four 
times,  till  he  found  in  Caiaphas  a  suflSciently  submissive  instrument 
of  Soman  tyranny.     The  exactions,  and  the  reckless  disregard  of  all 
Jewish  feelings   and   interests,  might   have  been   characterised   as 
reaching  the  extreme  limit,  if  worse  had  not  followed  when  Pontius 
Pilate  succeeded  to  the  procuratorship.     Venality,  violence,  robbeiy, 
persecutions,   wanton   malicious   insults,  judicial    murders  without 
even  the  formality  of  a  legal  process,  and  cruelty — such  are  the 
1084   *         charges  brought  against  his  administration."^     If  former  governors 
xvHi.3fi%    had,  to  some  extent,  respected  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews, 
^st.Luke      Pilate  set  them  purposely  at  defiance ;  and  this  not  only  once,  but 
«Ant,xviiL    again  and  again,  in  Jerusalem,®  in  Galilee,*'  and  even  in  Samaria,' 

^^PMio  Leg   ^^^^1  ^^^  Emperor  himself  interposed.** 
lost 
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Such,  then,  was  the  political  condition  of  the  land,  when  John 
appeared  to  preach  the  near  Advent  of  a  Kingdom,  with  which 
Israel  associated  all  that  was  happ;  and  glorious,  even  heyond  the 
■dreams  of  the  religious  enthusiast.  And  equally  loud  was  the  call 
for  help  in  reference  to  those  who  held  chief  spiritual  rule  over  the 
people.  StiLuke  significantly  joins  together,  ae  the  highest  religions 
authority  in  the  land,  the  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas.'  The 
former  had  been  appointed  by  Quirinius.  After  holding  the  I'ontifi- 
■cate  for  nine  years,  he  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  others,  of 
whom  the  fourth  was  his  son-in-law  Gaiaphas.  The  character  of  the 
High-Priests  during  the  whole  of  that  period  is  described  in  the 
Talmod  *  in  terrible  language.  And  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  'the  house  of  Annas'*  was  guilty  of  the  same  gross  self-in- 
dolgence,  violence,*"  luxury,  and  even  public  indecency,"  as  some  of 
their  successors,  they  are  included  in  the  woes  pronounced  ou  the 
corrupt  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  whom  the  Sanctuary  is  represented 
as  bidding  depart  &om  the  sacred  precincts,  which  their  presence 
defiled.'  It  deserves  notice,  that  the  special  sin  with  which  the 
house  of  Annas  is  charged  is  that  of  '  whispering ' — or  hissing  like 
vipers — ^which  seems  to  refer'  to  private  influence  on  the  judges  in 
their  administration  of  justice,  whereby  'morals  were  corrupted, 
judgment  perverted,  aud  the  Shechinah  withdrawn  &om  Israel." 
In  illuBtration  of  this,  we  recall  the  terrorism  which  prevented  San- 
bedrists  from  talung  the  part  of  Jesus,'  and  especially  the  violence 
which  seems  to  have  determined  the  final  action  of  the  iSaubedrin,^ 
against  which  not  only  such  men  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
i¥i«fli»aj  but  even  a  Gamaliel,  would  feel  themselves  powerless.  But 
although  the  expression  '  High-Priest '  appears  sometimes  to  have 
been  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  designating  the  sons  of  the  High- 
Priests,  and  even  the  principal  members  of  their  families,''  there  could. 


"  /w  Ant. 
II.  8. 8 


■  The  Etacniston  were  Imperial  fin- 
ancial offlcen,  with  abeolnte  power  of 
gamuBMat  !□  RnBller  territonee.  The 
(doe  waa  ^enerallj  in  the  hands  of  the 
BonMH  ks^hts,  which  chlefij  connstcd 
of  Bnandal  men,  banhGn,  chief  pnblicans, 
Jcc.  The  order  of  knighthood  had  sunk 
to  B  low  state,  and  the  exactions  of  such 
a  rate,  eipedall;  in  Jada^  can  better  be 
inugined  than  described.  Comp.  on  the 
wlMde  nt^ect,  IHeilatuUr,  Sittengesch. 
Bonu,  TOl.  i.  p.  !(L8,ftc. 

*  Annaa,  either  Ckantm  (pn>.  or  else 
Chaua  at  Oiaima,  a  common  name,  Pro- 
lemot  DtUtztek  luu  lightly  shown  that 


the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Ciiiiiplias  ts 
not  Ckeipka  C((B'5)  =  Teter,  bitl  Kaiapha 
CKB<^).  The  name  occnra  in  the  .Minhnnh 
(Parah  lii.  B).  Professor  lirlihrch  does 
not  venture  to  explain  itn  meaning. 
Wonld  it  be  too  bold  to  sorest  n  deriva- 
tion from  KB?>  ^nd  the  menning  to  be: 
He  who  is  '  at  the  fop  ' ! 

'  If  we  may  take  a  stnlemont  in  the 
Talmud,  where  the  same  word  occurs,  as 
a  commentary. 

'  I  do  not,  however,  feel  sure  that  the 
word '  high-priestfl'  in  this  passage  should 
be  closelj  pressed.    It  is  jnst  one  of  those 
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xvUL  13 


n9  A.u.c. 


«!  St  Luke 
iii.3 

•  St  John  i. 
28 


I  S  Kings  i. 


of  course,  be  only  one  actual  High-Priest.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas^  probably  indicates  that,  although 
Annas  was  deprived  of  the  Pontificate,  he  still  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Sanhedrin — a  conclusion  not  only  borne  out  by  Acts  iv.  6, 
where  Annas  appears  as  the  actual  President,  and  by  the  terms  in 
which  Caiaphas  is  spoken  of,  as  merely  *  one  of  them,*  *  but  by  the 
part  which  Annas  took  in  the  final  condemnation  of  Jesus.^ 

Such  a  combination  of  political  and  religious  distress,  surely,  con- 
stituted the  time  of  Israel's  utmost  need.   As  yet,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  people  to  right  themselves  by  armed  force.   In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  cry  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  near  at  hand,  and 
the  call  to  preparation  for  it,  must  have  awakened  echoes  through- 
out the  land,  and  startled  the  most  careless  and  unbelieving.    It 
was,  according  to  St.  Luke's  exact  statement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar — ^reckoning,  as  provincials  would  do,* 
firom  his  co-regency  with  Augustus  (which  commenced  two  years 
before  his  sole  reign),  in  the  year  26  a.d.*'     According  to  our  former 
computation,  Jesus  would  then  be  in  His  thirtieth  year.'     The  scene 
of  John's  first  public  appearance  was  in  ^  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,^ 
that  is,  the  wild,  desolate  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
We  know  not  whether  John  baptized  in  this  place,*  nor  yet  hoir 
long   he   continued   there ;    but   we    are   expressly  told,   that  his 
stay  was  not  confined  to  that  locality.*     Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  at  Bethabara,*  which  is  farther  up  the  stream.     The  outward 
appearance  and  the  habits  of  the  Messenger  corresponded  to  the  cha- 
racter and  object  of  his  Mission.     Neither  his  dress  nor  his  food  vn» 
that  of  the  Essenes ;  ^  and  the  former,  at  least,  like  that  of  Elijah/ 
whose  mission  he  was  now  to  *  fulfil.' 


instances  in  which  it  would  suit  Josephus 
to  give  such  a  grandiose  title  to  those  who 
joined  the  Romans. 

*  This  only  in  St.  Luke. 

*  1  Vieseler  has,  I  think,  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished this.  Comp.  Beitr.  pp.  191-194. 

'  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Christ  being 
*  about  tliirty  years  old '  at  the  time  of  His 
baptism.  If  John  began  his  public  mi- 
nistry in  the  autumn,  and  some  months 
elapsed  before  Jesus  was  baptized,  our 
Lord  would  have  just  passed  His  thirtieth 
year  when  He  appeared  at  Bethabara. 
We  have  positive  evidence  that  the  ex- 
pression *  about '  before  a  numeral  meant 
either  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than 
that  exact  number.  See  Midr.  on  Ruth  i. 
4,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  39  b. 

*  Here    tradition,    though    evidently 


falsely,  locates  the  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

*  In  reference  not  only  to  this  point, 
but  in  general,  I  would  refer  to  Bishop 
lAghifootz  masterly  Essay  on  the  Essen^ 
in  his  Appendix  to  his  Commentary  cl^ 
Colossians  (especially  here,  pp.  3S8,  40O)* 
It  is  a  remarkable  confiimation  of  tt^^ 
fact  that,  if  John  had  been  an  Sssei^^, 
his  food  could  not  have  been  *  locust^ 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  wl>^ 
like  the  Essenes,  abstained  from  an!iP^» 
food,  omits  the  mention  of  the  *  locoa^^ 
of  St.  Matt.  ill.  4  (see  Mr.  NwhoUv^* 
*  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  pp.  34, 3^r 
But  proof  positive  is  derived  from  J^^l 
Nedar.  40  b,  where,  in  case  of  a  tow   ^^ 
abstinence  from  flesh,  fiah  and  loco^^ 
are  interdicted. 

•  Our  A.   V.    wrongly   translates   *  • 
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This  was  evidenced  alike  by  what  he  preached,  and  by  the  new  aym-  chap. 
bolic  rite,  from  which  he  derived  the  name  of  '  Baptist.'  The  grand  xi 
bnrden  of  his  message  was :  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of 
*  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  and  the  needed  preparation  of  his  hearers 
for  that  Kingdom,  The  latter  he  sought,  positively,  by  admonition, 
and,  negatively,  by  warnings,  while  he  directed  all  to  the  Coming  One, 
in  Whom  that  Kingdom  would  become,  so  to  speak,  individualised. 
Thus,  from  the  first,  it  was  *  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom,'  to  which 
all  else  in  John's  preaching  was  but  subsidiary. 

Concerning  this  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  which  was  the  great  mes- 
sage of  John,  and  the  great  work  of  Christ  Himself,'  we  may  here  say, 
that  it  is  the  whole  Old  Testament  sublimated,  and  the  whole  New 
Testament  reaiisetl.  The  idea  of  it  did  not  lie  hidden  in  the  Old, 
to  be  opened  np  in  the  New  Testament — as  did  the  mystery  of 
it«  realisation.*  But  this  rule  of  heaven  and  Kingship  of  Jehovah  was  ■  Bom,  m. 
the  very  substance  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  object  of  the  calling  Erai-t'sj 
and  mission  of  Israel ;  the  meaning  of  all  its  ordinances,  whether 
civil  or  religious  ;  *  the  underlying  idea  of  all  its  institutions.*  It 
explained  alike  the  history  of  the  people,  the  dealings  of  God  with 
tiiem,  and  the  prospects  opened  up  by  the  prophets.  Without  it  the 
Old  Testament  could  not  he  understood;  it  gave  perpetuity  to  its 
teaching,  and  dignity  to  its  representations.  This  constituted  alike  the 
real  contrast  between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  Israel's 
real  title  to  distinction .  Thus  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  the  prepar- 
atmy  presentation  of  the  rule  of  heaven, and  of  the  Kingship  of  its  Lord. 
But  preparatory  not  only  in  the  sense  of  typical,  but  also  in  that 
rf  inchoative.  Even  the  twofold  hindrance — internal  and  external — 
vhicb  *  the  Kingdom '  encountered,  indicated  this.  The  former  arose 
bata  the  resistance  of  Israel  to  their  King ;  the  latter  from  the  oppo- 
rition  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms  of  this  world.  All  the  more  intense 
became  the  longing  through  thousands  of  years,  that  these  hindrances 
might  be  swept  away  by  the  Advent  of  the  promised  Messiah,  Who 

h&Sij  nun,'  instead  of  '  s  man  with  a  apparentlj  eliminate  from  it  nhat  even 

'■^Jj7(cMDe1'abair)  raiment.'    Tbls  seems  £nm    designates    as    the    '  treibendcn 

^'ft^nmda  to  have  become  the  distioc-  OedaDken  des  Alten  Teatamentes,'  that 

ti-v*  dtBM  of  the  pn>[dietB  (oomp.  Zecb.  of  the  Kinf^om  and  the  King.    A  King- 

■**•.  4).  dom  of  Qod  withoat  a  King ;  a  Theocracy 

'   JMsi  beaatitiilly'  designates  it ;  Dot  withoat   the  mle  of   Qod  ;  a  perpetual 

Cv^oWafmvrf  Jen.  Dsvidic    Kingdom  without  b   '  Son    of 

*  It,  indeed,  in  the  preliminarjdiapen-  David' — these  are  antiniHK^  (to  borrow 

••Xltm  these  two  etui  be  well  separated.  the  term  of  £^mt)  of  which  neither  the 

'  I  ooatem  niy»elf  ntterljr  unable   to  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  the  I'seud- 

^  '  *  '  epigraphio  writings,  noi  Rabbinism  were 
guilt}-. 
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would  permanently  establish  (by  His  Spirit)  the  right  relationship 
between  the  King  and  His  Kingdom,  by  bringing  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  also  cast  down  existing  barriers,  by  calling  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  our  God.  This  wonld, 
indeed,  be  the  Advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  such  as  had  been  the 
glowing  hope  held  out  by  Zechariah,*  the  glorious  vision  beheld  by 
*riLi3,i4«  Daniel.^  Three  ideas  especially  did  this  Kingdom  of  God  imply: 
univeraalityy  heavenlineaSy  and  permanency.  Wide  as  God's  dcnnain 
would  be  His  Dominion ;  holy,  as  heaven  in  contrast  to  earth,  and  (rod 
to  man,  would  be  its  character ;  and  triumphantly  lasting  its  continu- 
ance. Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  great 
hope  of  Israel.  It  scarcely  needs  mental  compass,  only  moral  and 
spiritual  capacity,  to  see  its  matchless  grandeur,  in  contrast  with 
even  the  highest  aspirations  of  heathenism,  and  the  blanched  ideas  of 
modem  culture. 

How  imperfectly  Israel  understood  all  this,  our  previous  in- 
vestigations have  shown.     In  truth,  the  men  of  that  period  pos- 
sessed only  the   term — ^as    it  were,  the  form.      What   explained 
its  meaning,  filled,  and  fulfilled  it,  came  once  more  from  heaven. 
Rabbinism  and   Alexandrianism    kept    alive    the   thought   of    it; 
and  in  their  own  way  filled   the   soul  with  its   longing — -just  as 
the  distress  in  Church  and  State  carried  the  need  of  it  to  eveiy 
heart  with  the  keenness  of  anguish.      As   throughout  this  hist<Hr7, 
the  form  was  of  that  time ;  the  substance  and  the  spirit  were  of 
Him  A\Tiose  coming  was  the  Advent  of  that  Kingdom.     Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  lay  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  only  that  it  sought  their  realisation,  not  spiritually,  but  out- 
wardly.    Taking  the    sword,  it   perished  by  the    sword.      It  was 
probably  to  this  that  both  Pilate  and  Jesus  referred  in  that  memo^ 
able  question  :  *  Art  Thou  then  a  King  ? '  to  which  our  Lord,  unfold- 
ing the  deepest  meaning  of  His  Mission,  replied  :  *  My  Kingdom  i* 
not  of  this  world :  if  My  Kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  woul^ 
My  servants  fight.'  "^ 

According  to  the  Eabbinic  views  of  the  time,  the  terms  *  King^ 
dom,'  *  Kingdom  of  heaven,'  ^  and  'Kingdom  of  God'  (in  the  Targoi^ 


«  St  John 
xviiL  33-37 


*  *  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all 
the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord,  aiid  His  Name  one.' 

'  *  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and, 
behold,  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought 
Him  near  before  Him.    And  there  was 


given  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  S' 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  tf^ 
languages,  should  serve  Him :  His  doi»i^ 
nioii  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  wbic^* 
shall  not  pass  away,  and   His  kingdov* 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.'      ^ 
*  Occasionally     we    find,    instead  *■* 
Malcuth     Shamajim      (•  Kingdom    ^ 


''be  kingdom  of  heaven  ACXXIRDING  TO  THE  JEWISH  VIEW. 

on  Micsh  iv.  7  '  Kingdom  of  Jehovah  '),  were  equivalent.  In  fact, 
the  word  '  heaven '  was  very  often  nsed  instead  of  '  God,'  bo  as  to 
avoid  unduly  familiarising  the  ear  with  the  Sacred  Name.'  This, 
probably,  accounts  for  the  excluaive  use  of  the  expression  '  Kingdom 
of  Heaven'  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.^  And  the  term  did  imply 
a  contrast  to  earth,  as  the  expression  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  '  did  to 
this  world.  The  coUBciousness  of  its  contrast  to  earth  or  the  world 
vas  distinctly  expressed  in  Babbinic  writings.* 

This  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  or  '  of  God,'  must,  however,  be  dis- 
tin^nished  from  such  terms  as  '  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah '  (Mal- 
ctttha  dimeakicha ''), '  the  future  age  (world)  of  the  Messiah '  (^Alrna 
deathei  dimeahieha "), '  the  days  of  the  Messiah,' '  the  age  to  come ' 
(MBCulum  futurum,  the  Athid  laho  * — both  this  and  the  previous 
expression ''),  '  the  end  of  days,'  *  and  '  the  end  of  the  extremity  of 
4lsy8 '  (Soph  Ekev  Yomaya  *').   This  is  the  more  important,  since  the 

*  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  has  so  often  been  confounded  with  the  period 
-of  ita  triumphant  manifestation  in  '  the  days,'  or  in  '  the  Kingdom,  of 
the  Messiah.'     Between  the  Advent  and  the  final  manifestation  of 

*  the  Kingdom,'  Jewish  expectancy  placed  a  temporary  obscuration 
of  the  Messiah.*  ]S'ot  His  first  appearance,  but  His  triumphant 
manifestation,  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  so-called  '  sorrows  of  the 
Messiah '  (the  Chevley  shel  Meehiach), '  the  tribulations  of  the  latter 
(kys.'* 

A  review  of  many  passages  on  the  subject  shows  that,  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  the  expression  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  referred,  not  so 
much  to  any  particular  period,  as  in  general  to  the  Rule  of  God — as 
acknowledged,  manifested,  and  eventually  perfected.  Very  often  it 
is  the  equivalent  for  personal  acknowledgment  of  God ;  the  taking 
npon  oneself  of  the  '  yoke '  of  *  the  Kingdom,'  or  of  the  command- 
m«it8 — the  former  preceding  and  conditioning  the  latter.'     Accord- 

Aabba  (the  vorJA  to  come),  and  the  Athid  ] 
labo  (the  age  to  come),  ha  important.  It  < 
vrill  be  more  fully  referred  to  by-and-  ' 
bj.  In  the  meantime,  satGce  it,  that 
the  Athid  Idbo  is  tlie  luore  epecific  dc- 
Nignation  of  Measianlc  times.  The  tvro 
terms  are  expressly  distinguished,  for 
example,  in  MechUta  (ed.  H'riM),  p.  71  a, 
lines  2,  2. 

•**>«a.  '  This  will   be   more   fully  explained 

'   In  St.  Matthew  tlie  expression  oecura      and  shown  in  the  iicquel.    For  the  present 
'^*^>two  times;  six  times  that  of  'the      we  refer  ouiy  to  Talkut,  vol.  ij.  p.  75  d, 
■^agdom ; '  five  times  that  of  ■  Kingdom      and  the  Hidr.  on  Kulh  ii.  14. 
"  Ooi'  '  T!ie  whole  sabject  is  fully  treated  Id 

*  Ih«  diatinetion  between  the   OUun      Jtook  V.  ch.  vi. 


«»t«n'),  MaleiUia  dirrliija  ('  Kingdon 
'  ahe  firmament '),  ai  in  Bar.  EB  a,  Hhev 


eiLWiinli! 


la.Ttrs. 

lOen-lU. 


^InhOta, 


1,  bhev. 
1  the  former  passage, 
'  0  apply  rather  '     " 
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•  Bcr.  It  2 


*»  For  ox- 
ample,  Ber. 
13  6,14  6; 
Ber.  ii.  6 ; 
and  the 
toucliing 
Rtory  of 
Rabbi  Aldba 
thus  taking 
upon  him- 
self the  yoke 
of  the  Law 
in  the  hoar 
of  his 

martyrdom, 
Ber.  61  6 

"  So  often. 
Comp. 

Sipiird  p.  143 
6,1436 

•»  Bemid*>.  H. 
11 

"•Yalkut. 
▼oL  iL  p.  43  a 

f  MIdr.  on 
1  Sam.  ii. 
12;  Midr.  on 
Eccl.  i.  18 

*  In  Yalkut 
ii.  p.  178  a 

»»  Zech.  xlv.  9 


>  Mldr.  on  1 
Sam.  riii.  7. 
Cknnp.  also 
generally 
Midr.  ou  Ps. 
cxlvii.  1 


ingly,  the  Mishnah  *  gives  this  as  the  reason  why,  in  the  collection 
of  Scripture  passages  which  forms  the  prayer  called  *  SAema,**  the 
confession,  Deut.  vi.  4  &c.,  precedes  the  admonition,  Deut.  xi.  13  &c., 
because  a  man  takes  upon  himself  first  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  commandments.     And  in  this 
sense,  the  repetition  of  this  SheTna,  as  the  personal  acknowledgment 
of  the  Bule  of  Jehovah,  is  itself  often  designated  as  ^  taking  upon 
oneself  the   Kingdom  of  Heaven.'^     Similarly,  the  putting  on  of 
phylacteries,  and  the  washing  of  hands,  are  also  described  as  taking 
upon  oneself  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.*    To  give  other 
instances :  I.srael  is  said  to  have  taken  up  the  yoke  of  the  King- 
dom  of   God  at   Mount   Sinai ;  ^  the  children   of  Jacob  at   their 
last  interview  with  their  father ;  ^  and  Isaiah  on  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,®  where  it  is  also  noted  that  this  must  be  done  willingly 
and  gladly.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Eli  and  the  sons  of  Ahab 
are  said  to  have  cast  oflF  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.^    While  thus  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Eule  of  God,  both  in  profession  and  practice, 
was  considered  to  constitute  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  full  manifesta- 
tion was  exi)ected  only  in  the  time  of  the  Advent  of  Messiah.     Thus 
in  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  xl.  9,  the  words  *  Behold  your  God ! '  are 
paraphrased :    *  The    Kingdom   of  your   God   is   revealed.'      Simi- 
larly,«  we  read :  *  When  the  time  approaches  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  be  fulfilled  that  "  the  Lord 
shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth." '  **'  On  the  other  hand,  the  unbelief 
of  Israel  would  appear  in  that  they  would  reject  these  three  things: 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Kingdom  of  the  House  of  David,, 
and  the  building  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  prediction  in 
Hos.  iii.  5}     It   follows   that,   after   the  period   of  unbelief,  the 
Messianic  deliverances  and  blessings  of  the  *  Athid  Labo,'  or  fhtnie 
age,  were  expected.     But  the  final  completion  of  all  still  remained 
for  the  '  01am  Habba,'  or  world  to  come.     And  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  time  of  the  Messiah  and  this  *  world  to  come  * 
is  frequently  indicated  in  Babbinic  writings.^ 


*  The  Shema,  which  was  repeated  twice 
every  day,  was  regarded  as  distinctive  of 
Jewish  profession  (Ber.  iii.  3). 

'  In  Bcr.  14  ^,  last  line,  and  15  a,  first 
line,  there  is  a  shocking  definition  of 
what  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
in  its  completeness.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  would  derive  Christianity  from 
Rabbiniism,  I  wonid  have  quoted  it,  but 
am  restrained  by  its  profanity. 


'  The  same  passage  is  similarljr  ^ 
ferred  to  in  the  Midr.  on  Song  IL  Wt 
where  the  words  *  the  time  of  the  singing 
has  come,'  are  paraphrased :  *  the  time  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  that  it  shall  be 
manifested,  hath  come.' 

*  As  in  Shabb.  63  a,  where  at  letft 
three  differences  between  them  are  men- 
tioned. For,  while  all  prophecy  pointeii 
to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  concerning 


THE  'KINODOH  OF  GOD'  THE  'HEIQN  OF  GOD.' 

As  we  pass  from  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  time  to  the  teacbiDg  of  the 
17ew  Testament,  we  feel  that  while  there  is  complete  cluinge  of  apint, 
the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  presented  is  ' 
snbfltantiallj  similar.  Accordingly,  we  mnst  dismiss  the  notion  that 
the  expression  refers  to  the  Chnrch,  whether  visible  (according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  view)  or  invisible  (according  to  certain  Protestant 
writers).'  'The  Kingdom  of  God,'  or  Kingly  Rule  of  God,  is  an  06- 
Jective  fad,.  The  visible  Church  can  only  be  the  stt^'eirfiwa  attempt 
at  ita  outward  realisation,  of  which  the  invisible  Church  is  the  true 
counterpart.  When  Christ  says,'  that  *  except  a  man  be  bom  from  ■ 
above,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  He  teaches,  in  opposi- 
iioD  to  the  Rabbinic  representation  of  how  '  the  Kingdom '  was 
taken  up :  that  a  man  cannot  even  comprehend  that  glorious  idea  of 
the  Reign  of  God,  and  of  becoming,  by  conscious  self-surrender,  one 
of  His  subjects,  except  he  be  first  bom  from  above.  Similarly,  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  farther  teacliing  on  this  subject ''  seems  to  be  that,  ■■ 
«xcept  a  man  be  bom  of  water  (profession,  with  baptism  *  as  its 


tbe  world  to  come  wc  are  told  (la.  liiv.  4) 
that  'eye  hatb  not  aeeii,  ii.c!\  io  tbe 
dajB  of  the  Meaaiah  weapons  would  be 
borne,  bnt  not  ic  the  world  Co  come ;  anrl 
while  Ls.  zxiv.  21  applied  to  the  dayx 
of  (he  UeBdali,  the  aeemiogly  contra- 
dictory poBstiga,  Ib.  XXI.  S6,  referred  lo 
tbtt  worid  to  come.  Id  Tat^m  Pseudo- 
JooBthtm  on  Ezod.  zvii.  16,  we  read  of 
thre*  geneiaticraa :  that  of  this  world, 
that  at  tbe  Meuiah,  and  that  of  the 
world  to  come  (Aram  :  Alma  deathei  = 
•Imi  AoUn).  Comp.  Kr.  13  h,  and  Midr. 
«ti  Fa.  Izzzi.  2  (3  in  A.  V.),  ed.  IfonA. 

eS3  «,  wbere  the  haip  of  the  Sanctuary 
deacribeid  aa  of  eeven  atringa  (aooord- 
ing  to  Pa.  csii.  164)  ;  in  the  daf  a  of  the 
Hesaiah  oa  of  eight  atiinga  (according  to 
tiie  Inacriptioii  of  Pa.  zii.) ;  and  In  the 
«orld  to  oome  (here  AtiiiA  labo)  aa  of 
ten  atringa  (according  to  Fa.  xcii.  3). 
liiB  lef^encea  of  U/nreT  (Jahrh.  d. 
BeO*,  TOl.  il.  p.  213)  contain,  aa  not  on- 
fnqnenllj,  tnixtakea.  I  may  here  aa; 
tlait  BJuMferdiiiM  caniea  the  argomcnt 
■boat  the  Olam  liabia,  aa  diatingniahsd 
fnnn  tbe  daja  of  the  Heaaiah,  beyond 
whmt  I  belioTe  to  be  eala'  >lisbed.  See  hia 
DiMotation  in  Meutakm,  Nov.  Teat. 
|i|).  IllSJtc 

■  It  ta  difBcnlt  to  conceive,  bow  the 
idaa  of  the  identi^of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod 
with  tbe  Chnrch  oonld  have  originated. 
Such  paiablea  aa  thoM  aboat  tbe  Bower, 


and  about  the  Net  (St.  Matt.  liii.  3-9 ; 
47,  48),  and  auch  admniiitiiina  aa  thoae  of 
Christ  to  Hia  disdplea  in  St.  Matt. 
xii.  12 ;  vi.  33 ;  and  vi.  10,  are  utterly 

'  The  passage  which  aeeraa  to  me  most 
fully  to  explain  the  import  of  baptism,  in 
ita  mbjectiee  bearing,  ia  1  I'eler  iii.  21, 
which  I  wonld  thus  render  :  '  which 
(water)  alao,  aa  the  antitype,  now  aares 
jou,  wen  baptism;  not  the  putting  away 
of  the  tilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  inquiry 
(the  Bearching,  ^erAiyf  the  entreaty)  for 
a  good  conscience  towards  God,  through 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.'  It  ia  in  this 
aenae  that  baptism  ia  deeignated  in  Tit. 
ill.  6,  aa  the  '  washing,'  or  '  bath  of  re- 
generation," the  bapti»«l  peiaon  stepping 
out  of  the  watera  of  baptism  with  this 
openly  spoken  new  aearch  after  a  good 
conaoience  towards  God ;  and  in  this 
aenae  alao  that  baptiam — not  the  act  oE 
baptixing.  nor  yet  that  of  being  baptized 
— saves  us,  but  this  through  the  Bcsurrec- 
tion  of  Christ.  And  thin  lends  us  up  to  the 
objeetire  aspect  of  baptism.  This  consists 
in  the  pnmiu  and  the  gift  on  the  part  of 
the  Bisen  tiaviour.  Who.  by  and  wi'h  His 
Holy  Bpirit,  la  ever  present  with  Hie 
Church,  These  remarks  leave,  of  course, 
aside  the  question  of  Infant-Baptism, 
which  rests  on  another  and,  in  my  view, 
most  solid  basis, 
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symbol)  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  really  enter  into  the  fellowship  of 
that  Kingdom. 

In  fact,  an  analysis  of  119  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  expression  *  Kingdom '  occurs,  shows  that  it  means  t?ie  rule  of 
Ood ;  ^  which  was  manifested  in  and  through  Christ ;  •  is  apparevU 
in  the   Church;^    gradually  develops    amidst    hindramceai^    is 
triumphant  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ^  (Hhe  end*);  and, 
finally,  perfected  in  the  world  to  come,^    Thus  viewed,  the  an- 
nouncement of  John  of  the  near  Advent  of  this  Kingdom   had 
deepest  meaning,  although,  as  so  often  in  the  case  of  prophetism,  the 
stages   intervening  between  the   Advent  of   the   Christ  and  the 
triumph   of  that  Kingdom   seem  to  have   been   hidden   fix)m   the 
preacher.     He  came  to  call  Israel  to  submit  to  the  Reign  of  Grod, 
about  to  be  manifested  in  Christ.     Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
called  them  to  repentance — a  *  change  of  mind ' — with  all  that  this 
implied ;  and,  on  the  other,  pointed  them  to  the  Christ,  in  the  ex- 
altation of  His  Person  and  OflSce.     Or  rather,  the  two  combined 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  call:  *  Change  your  mind' — repent, 
which  implies,  not  only  a  turning  from  the  past,  but  a  turning  to  the 
Christ  in  newness  of  mind.^     And  thus  the  symbolic  action  by  which 
this  preaching  was  accompanied  might  be  designated  ^  the  baptism 
of  repentance.' 

The  account  given  by  St.  Luke  bears,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  summary,  not  only  of  the  first,  but  of  all  John's  preaching.* 
The  very  presence  of  his  hearers  at  this  call  to,  and  baptism  o^ 


*  In  this  view  the  expression  occurs 
thirty-four  times,  viz. :  St.  Matt.  vi.  33  ; 
xii.  2S ;  xiii.  38 ;  xix.  24 ;  xxi.  31 ;  St. 
Mark  i.  14;  x.  15,  23,  24,  25;  xii.  34; 
St.  Luke  i.  33;  iv.  43;  ix.  11  ;  x.  9,  11 ; 
xi.  20;  xii.  31 ;  xvii.  20,  21  ;  xviii.  17,  24, 
25,  29 ;  St.  John  iii.  3 ;  Acts  i.  3 ;  viii. 
12;  XX.  25;  xxviii.  31;  Rom.  xiv.  17; 
1  Cor.  iv.  20 ;  Col.  iv.  11  ;  1  Thess.  il.  12 ; 
Rev.  i.  9. 

*  As  in  the  followinj<  seventeen  pas- 
sages, viz.:  St.  Matt.  iii.  2;  iv,  17,  23; 
V.  3,  10;  ix.  35;  x.  7 ;  St.  Mark  1.  15; 
xi.  10;  St.  Luke  \'iii.  1;  ix.  2 ;  xvi.  16; 
xix.  12,  15;  Acts  i.  3;  xxviii.  23;  Rev. 
i.  9. 

*  As  in  the  following  eleven  passages : 
St.  Matt.  xi.  11 ;  xiii.  41 ;  xvi.  19;  xviii. 
1  ;  xxi.  43;  xxiii.  13;  St.  Luke  vii.  28; 
St.  John  iii.  5 ;  Acts  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  13 ;  Rev. 
i.  9. 

*  As  in  the  following  twenty-four  pas- 


sages: St.  Matt.  xi.  12;  xiii.  11,  19,  H 
31,  33,  44,  46,  47.  52;  xviii.  23;  xx.  1; 
xxii.  2;  xxv.  1,  14;  St.  Mark  iv.  11,  24, 
30 ;  St.  Luke  viii.  10 ;  ix.  62 ;  xiii.  18. 20; 
Acts  i.  3;  Rev.  i,  9. 

*  As  in  the  following  twelve  passage*' 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  1 ;  xv.  43  *, 
St.  Luke  ix.  27;  xix.  11;  xxi.  31;  xji^- 
16, 18 ;  Acts  i.  3  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Hcb.  ^' 
28 ;  Rev.  i.  9. 

•  As  in  the  following  thirty-one  p^^ 
sages:  St.  Matt.  v.  19,  20;  vii.  21;  vii*; 
11  ;  xiii.  43 ;  xviii.  3 ;  xxv.  34 ;  xxvi.  9^  ' 
St.  Mark  ix.  47 ;  x.  14 ;  xiv.  25 ;  St.  LuK* 

20 ;  xii.  32 ;  xiii.  28, 29 ;  xiv.  16 ;  xvi^*' 
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16;  xxii.  29;  Acts  i.  3;  xiv.  22;  1  OCF<- 
vi.  9,  10;  XV.  24,  50;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  Eph.  ^ 
5;  2  Thess.  i.  6;  St.  James  ii.  6;  ^ 
Peter  i.  11;  Rev.  i.  9;  xii.  10. 

*  The  term  •  repentance  '  includ^^ 
faith  in  Christ,  as  in  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47^  ^ 
Acts  V.  31. 


'  WE  HAVE    ABHAHAM  TO  OUR  FATHER. 

repentADce,  gav«  point  to  his  words.  Did  they  who,  Dotwithstand- 
iag  their  sins,'  lived  in  such  security  of  careleasness  and  self- 
righteonsness,  really  understaad  and  fear  the  final  consequences  of 
resietaQce  to  the  coining  *  Kingdom '  ?  If  so,  theirs  muut  be  a 
n^>entance  not  only  in  profession,  but  of  heart  and  mind,  such  as 
would  yield  fruit,  both  good  and  visible.  Or  else  did  they  imagine 
that,  according  to  the  common  notion  of  the  time,  the  vials  of  wrath 
were  to  be  poured  ont  only  on  the  Gentiles,*  while  they,  as  Abra- 
ham's children,  were  sure  of  escape — in  the  words  of  the  Talmud, 
that  *  the  night '  (Is.  xsi.  12)  was  '  only  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
bot  the  morning  to  Israel '  ?  ' 

For,  no  principle  was  more   fully  established   in   the   popular  * 
coDviction,  than   that  all   Israel   had   part  in  the  world   to  come 
(Sanh.  s.  1),  and  this,  specifically,  because  of  their  connection  with 
Atoahsm.     ITiis  appears  not  only  from  the  New  Testament,''  from  i- 
Philo,  and   Josephua,  but   from   many  Rabbinic  passages.      'The  ai 
merits  of  the  Fathers,'  is  one   of  the   commonest  phrases  in  the 
month  of  the  Babbis.'    Abraham  was  represented  as  sitting  at  the 
gate  of  G-ehenna,  to  deliver  any  Israelite  *  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  consigned  to  its  terrors,'     In  fact,  by  their  descent  from  Abra-  . 
ham,  all  the  children  of  Israel  were  nobles,*  infinitely  higher  than  any  ^ 
proselytes.     '  What,'  exclaims  the  Talmud,  '  shall  the  bom  Israelite  e 
stand  upon  the  earth,  and  the  proselyte  be  in  heaven  ? '  •     In  fact,  y 
the  ships  on  the  sea  were  preserved  through  the  merit  of  Abraham ;  l' 
the  rain  descended  on  account  of  it,'     For  bis  sake  alone  had  Moses  ^ 
been  allowed  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  to  receive  the  I^aw ;  for  his  *, 
nke  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  had  been  forgiven ; '  his  righteous-  ' 
oesB  had  on  many  occasions  been  the  SQppoit  of  Israel's  cause ;  ^  « 
Daniel  had  been  heard  for  the  sake  of  Abraham ;  *  nay,  his  merit  g, 
availed  even  for  the  wicked.''  •   In  its  extravagance  the  Midrash  thus  [■ 


4,  with  SehStlgen  and  oiiteiB, 

.    the    expression   'generation   of 

rip«s '  u  u  nllnsioti  to  the  filthy  lefccnd 
ftbcnl  the  children  of  Eve  and  the  ser- 
penA,  but  believe  that  it  refers  to  encK 
pAWge*  M  Ps.  Iviii.  4. 

■  In  proof  thatBnchwM  the  common 
**^rw,  I  shall  here  refer  to  only  a  few 
V^^^mfta,  Mid  theae  excliuiTely  from  the 
r^Lrtnnim :  Jer.  Targ.  on  Geo.  ilix.  11 ; 
^^*g.OD  la.  ii.4  ;  Ti^,  on  Amos  iz.  11  ; 
^^rg.  on  Mah.  i.  < :  on  Kech.  s.  3,  4.  See 
''jKi  Ab.  8.  2  *,  Vnlkut  i.  p.  64  a;  also 
'^  t  (where  It  ia  shown  how  plafmcs 
'^«ct1y  correapondinf;  to  tboso  of  Kgypt 


were  to  come  upon  Rome). 

*  '  Everything  comes  to  Israel  on  ac- 
count of  the  merits  of  the  father.'  '(SiphTH 
on  Deut.  p.  108  b).  In  the  same  category 
we  place  the  eitraonlinary  attempts  to 
ibow  that  the  sins  of  Biblical  persoaaf;es 
were  not  ainii  at  all,  as  in  Shabb.  66  ft,  and 
the  idea  of  Israel's  merits  as  works  of 
anpererogation  (as  in  Baba  B.  10  a). 

*  I  will  not  mention  the  profane  device 
by  which  apostate  and  wicked  Jews  are  at 
that  time  to  be  converted  into  non.Jews. 

*  Profenor  WinieAe  qnoles  an  inapt 
passnf^e  from  i^babb.  S9  b,  bat  i^ores,  or 
IS  ignorant  of,  the  evidence  above  given. 
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^Ferfaaps 
with  refer- 
ence to  Is. 
1L1,2 


apostrophises  Abraham :  *  If  thy  children  were  even  (morally)  dead 
bodies,  without  bloodvessels  or  bones,  thy  merit  would  avail  for  them  I '  * 

•  Bw.  r!^         ^^^  ^^  ®^^^  ^^  been  the  inn  er  thoughts  of  his  hearers,  John  warned 
warsh.  p.  80  (^hgm^  that  God  was  able  of  those  stones  that  strewed  the  river-bank 

to  raise  up  children  imto  Abraham ;  ^  ^  or,  reverting  to  his  former 
illustration  of  *  fruits  meet  for  repentance,'  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  Kingdom  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  laying  of  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  every  tree  that  bore  not  fruit.  Then  making  application  of  it, 
in  answer  to  the  specific  inquiry  of  various  classes,  the  preacher 
gave  them  such  practical  advice  as  applied  to  the  well-known  sins 
of  their  past;  ^  yet  in  this  also  not  going  beyond  the  merely  negative, 
or  preparatory  element  of  *  repentance.'  The  positive,  and  all-im- 
portant aspect  of  it,  was  to  be  presented  by  the  Christ.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  hearers  wondered  whether  John  himself  was 
the  Christ,  since  he  thus  urged  repentance.  For  this  was  so  closely 
connected  in  their  thoughts  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  that  it 
was  said,  ^  if  Israel  repented  but  one  day,  the  Son  of  David  would 

•  Forex.jcr.  immediately  come.'^  But  here  John  pointed  them  to  the  difference 
between  himself  and  his  work,  and  the  Person  and  Mission  of  the 
Christ.  In  deepest  reverence  he  declared  himself  not  worthy  to 
do  Him  the  service  of  a  slave  or  of  a  disciple.^  His  Baptism  would 
not  be  of  preparatory  repentance  and  with  water,  but  the  Divine  Bi^ 
tism  in  *  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire"* — in  the  Spirit  WTio  sanctified,  and 
the  Divine  Light  which  purified,®  and  so  effectively  qualified  for  the 


Taan.  64  a 


*  lAghtfoiit.  aptly  points  t)ut  a  play  on 
the  words  *  childi^n  '  —  hanim  —  and 
•  stones  •  —  dbanim.  Both  words  are 
derived  from  hana^  to  build,  which  is 
also  used  by  the  Rabbis  in  a  moral 
sense  like  our  own  *  upbuilding,'  and  in 
that  of  the  gift  or  adoption  of  children. 
It  is  not  necessar}',  indeed  almost  detracts 
from  the  general  impression,  to  see  in 
the  stones  an  allusion  to  the  Gentiles 

•  Thus  the  view  that  charity  delivered 
from  Gehenna  was  very  commonly  enter- 
tained (see,  for  example,  Baba  B.  10  a). 
Similarly,  it  was  the  main  charge  against 
the  publicans  that  they  exacted  more 
than  their  due  (see,  for  example,  Baba  K. 
113  a).  The  Greek  h^^viov^  or  wage  of 
the  soldiers,  has  its  Rabbinic  equivalent 
of  Afmnja  (a  similar  word  also  in  the 
»Syriac). 

■  Volkmar  is  mistaken  in  regarding 
this  as  the  duty  of  the  house-porter 
towards  arriving  guests.  It  is  expre&sly 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristic 


<lutic8  of  slaves  in  Pes.  4  a ;  Jer.  Kidl 
i.  3  ;  Kidd.  22  h.  In  Chethub.  90  a  it  u 
described  as  also  the  duty  of  a  difldpte 
towards  his  teacher.  In  Mechilta  on  Kx. 
xxi.  2  (ed.  lfW«r,  p.  82  a)  it  is  quatifiAl 
as  only  lawful  for  a  teacher  so  to  emplosf 
his  disciple,  while,  lastly,  in  PesikU  x- 
it  is  described  as  the  common  practice. 

*  Godet  aptly  calls  attention  to  the  itfe 
of  the  preposition  in  here,  while  tf 
regards  the  baptism  of  water  no  prqio- 
sition  is  used,  as  denoting  merely  ^ 
instrumentality. 

*  The  same  writer  points  out  that  ti>^ 
want  of  the  preposition  before  *firt 
shows  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  fiie  ^ 
judgment,  but  must  be  a  further  enltfgf^ 
mcnt  of  the  word  'Spirit.*  Probably i^ 
denotes  the  negative  or  purgative  tiff^ 
of  this  baptism,  as  the  word' holy *^ 
dicnt€»  its  positive  and  sanctiflfio^ 
effect.  ^ 

*  The    expression    'baptism   of  fii* 
was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  Jeff*- 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  JOHN. 

•  Kingdom.'  Another  contrast  yet  there  was :  John's  waa  but  pre- 
paring work,  the  Christ's  that  of  final  decisioii ;  after  it  came  the 
barvest.  His  was  the  harvest,  and  His  the  gamer ;  His  also  the  fan,  ^ 
irith  which  He  would  sift  the  wheat  from  the  straw  and  chaff — the 
one  to  be  garnered,  the  other  burned  with  fire  unextinguished  and 
ineitingnishable.'  Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
'was  it  indicated,  that  alike  that  which  would  prove  useless  straw  and 
the  good  com  were  inseparably  connected  in  Ood's  harvest-field  till 
the  reaping  time ;  that  both  belonged  to  Him ;  and  that  the  final 
separation  would  only  come  at  the  last,  and  by  Hie  own  Hand. 

What  John  preached,  that  he  also  symbolised  by  a  rit«  which, 
though  not  in  itself^  yet  in  its  application,  was  wholly  new.  Hitherto 
the  Law  had  it,  that  those  who  had  contracted  Levitical  defilement 
vere  to  immerse  before  offering  sacrifice.  Again,  it  was  prescribed 
that  sttch  Oentiles  as  became  '  proselytes  of  righteousness,'  or 
'proselytes  of  the  Covenant'  {Gerey  kazzedek  or  Oerey  kabberitk), 
were  to  be  admitted  to  full  participation  in  the  privilegex  of  Israel 
by  the  threefold  rites  of  cironmciBion,  baptism,'  and  sacrifice — the 
immersion  being,  as  it  were,  the  acknowledgment  and  symbolic 
removal  of  moral  defilement,  corresponding  to  that  of  Ijcvitical  un- 
cleanness.  Bnt  never  before  had  it  been  proposed  that  Israel  should 
nndergo  a  '  baptism  of  repentance,'  although  there  are  indications 
of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Levitical  baptisms.'     Was  it 


In  Smnh.  3S  a  (iMt  lines)  we  read  of  an 
iinmeTBion  of  God  in  (ire,  based  on 
II  Izvi.  IB.  An  immersion  or  baptism 
«t  fin  is  proved  from  Numb.  xxxi.  23. 
llora  iqrt,  perhaps,  ag  illustration  U  the 
Atonent,  Jer.  Sot.  22  d,  that  the  Thorah 
(ths  Law)  was  bonnd  in  white  fire,  graven 
at  bbck  fire,  itself  (ire  mixed  with  fire, 
Imn  out  of  lire,  and  given  by  fire, 
Mcoding  to  Dect.  zzziii.  2. 

'  Tlua  is  the  meamngf  of  taBtimit.  The 
Mri  oecon  only  in  St  Matt.  iii.  12; 
H.  Lake  iiL  17  ;  Bt.  Uuk  ii.  43,  45  (I), 
^  freqneoUy  in  the  clanics.  The 
Wttoa  of  'eternal  punishment"  will  bo 
wwwd  in  another  place.  The  simile 
*'  tb«  fan  and  the  gamer  ia  derived  from 
^  Eutem  practice  of  threshing  oat  the 
^  In  the  open  by  means  of  oxen,  after 
*'<'4,wtiat  of  the  stnw  iind  been  trampled 
"'ft  toot  (not  merely  the  chaff,  as  in  the 


***  the  Hebrew  eqaivalent  foe  it  is   cfg 
(Alt] — M  in  tbc  abovo  passnges,  and  not 
VOL.  I. 


JfcnrfB  iMtger),  nor  even  as  Professor 
Dulikteh  renders  it  in  iiis  Hsbrew  S.T. ; 
Mm.  The  three  terms  are,  however,  com- 
bined in  a  curiously  illustrative  payable 
(Ber.  R.  83),  referring  to  the  destruction 
of  Rome  and  the  preservation  of  Israel, 
when  the  grain  refers  the  straw,  slubble. 
and  chafF,  in  their  dispute  forwho!^;  mke 
the  ^eld  existed,  to  the  time  whon  the 
owner  woald  gather  the  corn  into  his 
bam,  but  bum  the  straw,  stubble,  and 

'  Pot  a  full  diaooidon  of  the  question 
of  tiie  baptism  of  proselytes,  see 
Appendix  Xlt. 

'  The  following  very  sifrniticant  passage 
may  here  be  quoted:  'A  man  who  is 
guilty  of  sin,  and  makes  confession,  nnd 
does  not  turn  from  it,  to  whom  is  lie  like? 
To  a  man  wlie  has  in  his  hand  ;i  defiling 
reptile,  who,  even  if  he  immersi's  in  all 
the  waters  of  the  world,  liis  bnptiira 
avails  bim  nothing;  but  let  him  cist  it 
from  his  hand,  and  if  he  immernes  in 
only  forty  senh  of  wat^^r,  immeiliately  bin 
liaplism  avails  him.'    On  the  ^amc  pngc 


'Ex.  111.  10, 
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intended,  that  the  hearers  of  John  should  give  this  as  evidence  of 
their  repentance,  that,  like  persons  defiled,  thej  sooght  purification, 
and,  like  strangers,  they  sought  admission  among  the  people  who  took 
on  themselves  the  Rule  of  God  ?     These  two  ideas  would,  indeed, 
have  made  it  truly  a '  baptlnm  of  repentance.'     But  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  would  have  been  prepared  for  sach  admis- 
sions ;  or,  at  least,  that  there  should  have  been  no  record  of  the  mode 
in  which  a  change  so  deeply  spiritual  was  brought  about.     May  it 
not  rather  have  been  that  as,  when  the  first  Covenant  waa  made, 
Moses  was  directed  to  prepare  Israel  by  symbolic  baptism  of  their 
persons*  and  their  garments,*"  so  the  initiation  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant, by  which  the  people  were  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
was  preceded  by  another  general  symbolic  baptism  of  those  who 
would  be  the  true  Israel,  and  receive,  or  take  on  themselves,  the 
Law  from  God  ?  '    In  that  case  the  rite  would  have  acquired,  not  only 
a  new  significance,  but  be  deeply  and  truly  the  answer  to  John's  caU. 
In  such  case  also,  no  special  explanation  would  have  been  needed  ca 
the  part  of  the  Baptist,  nor  yet  such  spiritual  insig&t  on  that  of 
the  people  as  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  to  have  possessed  at  that       i 
stage.     Lastly,  in  that  case  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitably      J 
nor  more  solemn,  than  Israel  in  waiting  for  the  Messiah  and  the  Rule      I 
of  God,  preparing  as  their  fathers  bad  done  at  the  foot  of  Mount       I 
Sinai.'  J 


of  the  Talmud  tht'ro  are  some  very  apt 
ami  benutifnl  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
repentance.  (Taan.  16  a,  towai^a  the 
eml). 

I  It  is  remarkable,  lti»t  Mainioniiiet 
traces  even  the  practice  of  baptizmg 
proBeljtes  to  Ei.  xii,  10,  U  (Hi!c. 
Issurey  Riah  xiii.  1 ;  Yad  haCli.  vol.  ii. 
p.  142  *).  He  also  gives  reasons  tot 
ttie  'baptism'  of  Israel  before  entering; 
into  covenant  with  God.  In  Cheriih.  9  a 
'  till'  baptism '  of  Israel  is  proved  from 
Ex.  jij.\\.  a,  since  every  t^jiinkling  of 
blood  vas  soppowrl  to  be  preceiled  bv 
In  Siphrfi   on    Nnrab.  (cd. 


Wnm,  p.  30  V)  we  are  also  distinct  [jtnU 
of  'baptism'as  one  of  the  three Uiiiigi 
by  which  Israel  was  admitted  into  tb> 
Covenant. 

'  This  may  help  oa,  even  at  this  sap- 
to  anderaland  why  onr  Lord,  in  the  fil- 
filment  ot  all  righteousness,  snbmittedlo 
bapti)im.  It  seems  also  to  explaia  *'l<.'i 
after  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  bapHni 
of  Jolm  was  alike  unavailiDg  and  (Tea 
meaninglesH  (Acts  xii.  3-6).  la^lj.* 
also  shows  how  he  that  is  least  ii  ll* 
KiDgdom  of  Ood  is  really  greata  thu 
John  himself  (St.  Luke  ^-ii.  S8). 


THE  CALL  TO  *  THE  KINGDOM.' 


CHAPTER   XII. 


'  JESUa  :   ITS  aiOHBH  ltEANIS«. 


THE  BAPrieH  C 
lit.  iii.  13-17;  St.  Mark  i.  7-11;  St.  Luke  iii.  21-23;  St.  John  i.  32-34.) 

re  we  think  of  it,  the  better  do  we  seem  to  understand  how 
Dice  crying  in  the  wilderness  :  Repent !  for  the  Kingdom  of 
is  at  hand,'  awakened  echoes  throughout  the  land,  and 
from  city,  village,  and  hamlet  strangest  hearers.  For  once, 
listinction  was  levelled,  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  outcast 
1  and  semi-heathen  soldier,  met  here  as  on  common  ground, 
md  of  union  was  the  common  '  hope  of  Israel ' — the  only  hope 
lained :  that  of '  the  Kingdom.'  The  long  winter  of  disappoint- 
id  not  destroyed,  nor  the  storms  of  suffering  swept  away,  nor 
d  any  plant  of  spurious  growth  overshadow,  what  had  struck 
1  BO  deep  in  the  soil  of  Israel's  heart. 

t  Kingdom  had  been  the  last  word  of  the  Old  Testament, 
thoughtful  Israelite,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,'  viewed 
le  central  part  of  his  worship  in  sacrifices,  and  remembered 
t  own  Scriptures  had  spoken  of  them  in  terms  which  pointed 
^thing  beyond  their  offering,'  he  must  have  felt  that  *  the 
f  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling 

tj  be  MU<t  that  tha  fundamental 
at  Babbinism  woi  anti-wuniGcial. 
ad  the  value  of  gacrifices  in  com- 

tbe  offerer  to  God.  After  the 
ya  of  the  Temple  it  waa,  of 
be  t«ek  of  RabbinJRm  to  tihow 
■ificea  hail  no  iutrinfic  import- 
l  tbtX  their  place  was  taken  by 
niitence,  and  good  works.  So 
objectors  (on  the  ground  of 
ii.  18- ace  the  answer  in  Valkut 
mage,  vol,  ii.  p.  67  a.  towards 

;   dogmatically  (Bab.  B.  10  b; 

B.7,e<l.  IIVirfA.  vol.  iii.  p.  12a: 
doeth  repentance,  it  is  impated 
■  if  he  went  Dp  to  JeranleiD, 

Temple  and  altar,  and  wronght 
acrificen  in  the  Law');  and  in 


view  of  the  cessation  of  sacrilicea  in 
the  'Athid  labo'  (Vaj.  u.  s.;  Tancb.  on 
Par.  Shemini).  Soon,  prayer  or  stndj 
were  put  even  above  saerilices  (Ber.  33  » ; 
Men.  110  a),  and  an  isolated  teacher  went 
so  fsr  ax  to  re^Brd  the  introdactlon  of 
sacrificial  worship  as  merely  intended  to 
preserve  Israel  from  conforming  to 
heathen  worship  (Vajjikra  R.  22,  u.  b.  p. 
34(,cloec).  Ontheotherhand,indlvldiuila 
seem  to  have  oiTerod  sacrilicea  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple{Ednj.  viii, 
S;  UechilU  on  Ex.  sviii.  27,  ed.  Wgiu, 
p.  £8  ft.) 

■  Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Ps.  iL  6 ;  4. 8  ; 
li.  7.  17;  I».  1.  11-13;  Jer.  viL  22,  2S  ; 
Amos  V.  21,  23;  Ecclas.rii.  9;  zxziv.  18, 
19;  IXZT.  1,7. 
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the  unclean,'  could  only  '  sanctify  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ; ' 
that,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of'  ceremonial  and  ritual  ordinances 
'could   not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience.'     They  were  only  'the   shadow  of  good  things 
to  come ; '  of  '  a  new  '  and  '  better  covenant,  establislied  upon  better 
promises.''     It  was  otherwise  with  the  thought  of  the  Kingdom. 
Each  successive  link  in  the  chain  of  prophecy  bound  Israel  anew 
to  this  hope,  and  each  teemed  only  firmer  welded  than  the  other. 
And  when  the  voice  of  prophecy  had  ceased,  the  sweetness  of  ii* 
melody  still   held  the   people   spell-bound,  even  when   broken  in 
the  wild   fantasies   of  Apocalyptic   literature.     Yet   that   '  root  rf 
Jesse,'  whence  this  Kingdom  was  to  spring,  was  buried  deep  nnder 
ground,  as  the   remains  of  ancient  Jerusalem  are  now  under  the 
desolations   of   many  genemtions.     Egyptian,   Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  had  trodden  it  under  foot ;  the  Maccabees  had  come  ud 
gone,  and  it  was  not  in  them;  the  Herodian  kingdom  had  risen  ud 
fallen ;   Pharisaism,  with  its  learning,  had  overshadowed   thon^^ti 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  prophetiem ;  but  the  hoi>e  of  that  Da^idic 
Kiugdom,  of  which  there  was  not  a  single  trace  or  representative 
left,  was  even  atronger  than  before.     So  closely  has  it  been  intei^    i 
twined  with  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  that,  to  all  believing  Israelitet, 
this  hope  lias,  through  the  long  night  of  ages,  been  like  that  etenul 
lamp  which  bums  in  the  darkness  of  the  Synagogue,  in  front  of  the 
heavy  veil  that  shrines  the  Sanctuary,  which  holds  and  conceals  the 
precious  rolls  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

This  great  expectancy  would  be  strung  to  utmost  tension  dnring 
the  pressure  of  outward  circiun stances  more  ho^ieless  than  taj 
hitherto  experienced.  Witness  here  the  ready  credence  which  iifr 
jtostors  found,  whose  promises  and  schemes  were  of  the  wildeet 
character;  witness  the  repeated  attempts  at  risings,  which  onlj 
despair  could  have  prompted ;  witness,  also,  the  last  terrible  n 
against  Home,  and,  despite  the  horrors  of  its  end,  the  rebellion  d 
Bar-Cochab,  the  false  Messiah.  And  now  the  ery  had  been  suddenh 
raised :  '  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand ! '  It  was  heanl  in  tbi 
wilderness  of  Judiea,  within  a  few  hours'  distance  from  JerosolA- 
No  wonder  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  flocked  to  the  sijot.  How 
of  them  came  to  inquire,  how  many  remained  to  be  baptized, «  hC  1:= 
many  went  away  dinappolnted  in  their  hopes  of  'the  Kingdom,' 

'  Hebr.  ix  13,  9 1  x.  1 ;  viij.  6.  13.    On      of  J?ieA«(LclirbcsrTifT  'InsHcbtiinMeMl 

tliis  subject  we  refer  to  the  clasHicitl  work       18'>T). 
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know  not.'  But  they  wonld  not  see  anything  in  the  messenger  that  chap. 
could  have  given  their  espectationH  a  rude  shock.  His  was  not  a  x(i 
call  to  armed  resistance,  but  to  repentance,  such  as  all  knew  and  felt  —  ■ — ' 
most  precede  the  Kingdom.  The  hope  which  he  held  out  was  not 
of  earthly  possessions,  but  of  purity.  There  was  nothing  negative  or 
controversial  in  what  he  s[X)ke ;  nothing  to  excite  prejudice  or 
passion.  His  appearance  would  command  respect,  and  his  character 
was  in  accordance  with  his  appearance.  Not  rich  nor  yet  Pharisaic 
garb  with  wide  ZizUh,*  bound  with  many-coloured  or  even  priestly 
girdle,  but  the  old  prophet's  poor  raiment  held  in  by  a  leathern 
giidle.  Not  luxurious  life,  but  one  of  meanest  fare.'  And  then,  all 
in  the  man  was  true  and  real.  '  Not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,' 
but  unbendingly  firm  in  deep  and  settled  conviction ;  not  ambitious 
nor  self-seeking,  but  most  humble  in  his  self-estimate,  discarding  all 
claim  but  that  of  lowliest  service,  and  pointing  away  from  himself  to 
Him  Who  was  to  come,  and  Whom  as  yet  he  did  not  even  know. 
Above  all,  there  was  the  deepest  earnestness,  the  most  utter  dis- 
regard of  man,  the  most  firm  belief  in  what  he  announced.  For 
himself  he  sought  nothing ;  for  them  he  had  only  one  absorbing 
tfaonght :  The  Kingdom  was  at  hand,  the  King  was  coming — let  them 
prepare! 


'  AncieDt  cx>mincnlatoni  sapposed  tliat 
tbey  cain«  from  hostile  motives;  later 
wrlten  that  cniioiuty  prompted  them. 
Ncitber  oT  these  views  is  admiHsible,  nor 
does  Bt.  LnkB  vii.  30  imply,  that  all  the 
Ffauiseea  who  came  to  him  rejected  liis 


*  Comp.  8t.  Matt,  zzili.  5.  The  SzitA 
(rtmnO,  Zisjoth),  or  bonlem  (comers, 
*  wings  ^  of  the  garments,  or  rather  the 
MagM  batened  to  them.  The  obser- 
IHHM  WM  bwed  OD  Numb.  zt.  3S-11. 
aadtba  Jewish  pnotioe  of  it  is  indicstccl 
■at  oolj  in  the  N.  T.  (n.  s.,  oomp.  also 
Bt.  Matt.  iz.  SO }  ziv.  36)  but  in  the 
Ikrgtiinim  on  Vnmb.  xv.  S6,  H9  (comp. 
al*o  Iklg.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Nmnb.  xvi. 
1,  9,  where  the  pecaliar  colour  of  the 
Saith  is  rapresented  as  the  cause  of  the 
aa(itKnren7  between  Moses  and  Komh. 
tot  see  the  version  of  this  story  in  Jer. 
Hanh.  z.  p.  27d,  end).  The  Zizitk  were 
offginAlIy  directed  to  be  of  white  thrcadH, 
wMi  one  thread  of  deep  blue  in  eacli 
fringo.  According  to  tradition,  each  of 
tbeee  white  fringes  is  to  consist  of 
•Igfat  threads,  one  of  them  wonnd  roond 
tbe  otben  ■-  first,  smwi*  tinti  with  a 
doable  knot ;  then  eight   tism  with   a 


doable  knot  (7  +  S  nnmericallj  "  n')l 
then  eleven  timet  with  a  doable  knot 
(11  nnmerically  =  ni);  *Dd  lastly  f Air- 
teen  timei  (13  numerii^ly  ofriK;  or,  al- 
togBthe^^n((  r\M}''iJfh'fah  oiie}.  Again, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  as  Zizith  is  nn- 
merically  eqoal  to  600  (n'W).  '*"*• 
with  the  eight  threads  and  live  knots, 
gives  the  number  613,  which  is  that 
of  tbe  Commandments.  At  present  the 
SiUh  are  worn  as  a  special  under- 
garment (the  nil»3  yaw)  or  on  the 
TaUiti  or  prayer-mantle,  bnt  anciently 
they  seem  to  have  been  worn  on  the 
outer  garment  ilself.  In  Bemidbar  R. 
17,  end  (ed  WarwA.  vol.  iv.  p.  69  o),  the 
blue  is  represented  as  emblematic  of  the 
sky,  and  the  latter  as  of  the  throne  of 
Ood  (Bi,  xidv.  10).  Hence  to  look  upon 
the  Zizitb  was  like  looking  at  the  throne 
of  glory  (SeMlrtr  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  ttactato  Zitith  in  tho 
Septcm  Libri  Talmud. par.pp.32, 23, con- 
tains much  information  on  the  subject). 

'  Such  certainly  was  John  the  Bap- 
tist's. Some  locusts  were  lawful  to  be 
oaten.  Lev.  xi.  22.  Comp.  Thenm.  69  a ; 
and,  on  the  various  species,  Chull.  6G. 
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•  St  John  i. 


Such  entire  absorption  in  his  mission,  which  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  even  the  details  of  his  later  activity,  must  have  given 
force  to  his  messaged     And  still  the  voice,  everywhere  proclaiming 
the   same   message,   travelled   upward,  along  the  winding   Jordan 
which  cleft  the  land  of  promise.   It  was  probably  the  autumn  of  the 
year  779  (a.u.c.),  which,  it  may  be  noted,  was  a  Sabbatic  year.* 
Released  from  business  and    agriculture,   the  multitudes   flocked 
around  him  as  he  passed  on  his  Mission.     Rapidly  the  tidings  spread 
from  town  and  village  to  distant  homestead,  still  swelling  Uie  num- 
bers that  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river.     He  had  now 
reached  what  seems  to  have  been  the  most  northern  point  of  his 
Mission-journey,'  Beth^Ahara  (*  the  house  of  passage,'  or  *  of  ship- 
ping ') — according  to  the  ancient  reading,  Bethany  (*  the  house  of 
shipping') — one  of  the  best  known  fords  across  the  Jordan  into 
Peraea.*     Here  he  baptized.*    The  ford  was  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Nazareth.     But  long  before  John  had  reached  that  spot, 
tidings  of  his  word  and  work  must  have  come  even  into  the  retire- 
ment of  Jesus'  home-life. 

It  was  now,  as  we  take  it,  the  early  winter  of  the  year  780.* 
Jesus  had  waited  those  months.  Although  there  seems  not  to  have 
been  any  personal  acquaintance  between  Jesus  and  John — and  how 
could  there  be,  when  their  spheres  lay  so  widely  apart  ? — each  must 
have  heard  and  known  of  the  other.  Thirty  years  of  silence  weaken 
most  human  impressions — or,  if  they  deepen,  the  enthusiasm  that 
had  accompanied  them  passes  away.     Yet,  when  the  two  met,  and 


*  Deeply  as  we  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  Keim*i  remarks  about  the  character 
and  views  of  John,  w^e  feel  only  the  more 
that  such  a  man  could  not  have  taken  the 
public  position  nor  made  such  public  pro- 
clamation of  the  Kingdom  as  at  hand, 
without  a  direct  and  objective  call  to 
it  from  God.  The  treatment  of  John's 
earlier  histoiy  by  Keim  is,  of  course, 
without  historical  basis. 

'  The  year  from  Tishri  (autumn)  770 
to  Tishri  780  was  a  Sabbatic  year. 
( 'omp.  the  evidence  in  Wieseler,  Synopsc 
<l.  Evang.  pp.  204,  205. 

•  We  read  of  three  places  where  John 
baptized:  'the  wilderness  of  Judaea' — 
probably  the  traditional  site  near  Jericho ; 
^Knon,  near  Salim,  on  the  boundary 
between  Samaria  and  Judaia  {Coiider't 
Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  320);  and 
Heth-Abara,  the  modern  Abaimh,  '  one  of 
the  main  Jordan  fords,  a  little  north  of 
Beisun  *  (u.  s.). 


*  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  lieot^ 
Conder  to  have  identified  the  site  of 
Beth-Abara.  Tlie  word  probably  means 
*•  the  house  of  passage '  (fords),  but  maj 
also  mean  *the  house  of  shipping,*  the 
word  Ararah  in  Hebrew  meaning  *fen]r* 
boat,'  2  Sam.  xix.  18.  The  reading 
Jiethunia  instead  of  Bethahara  eeem* 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  only  the 
word  must  not  be  derived  (as  by  Hr. 
Conder^  wlio.se  explanations  and  com* 
ments  are  often  untenable),  from  the 
province  Jiatanea,  but  explained  as 
Jieth-Anijahy  the  *  house  of  shipping.' 
(See  Liicke,  Comment,  ii  d.  Kvang.  Job.  i. 
pp.  892.  393.) 

*  Considerable  probability  attaches  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Basilideans,  thatunr 
Lord's  Baptism  t<K)k  place  on  the  6th 
or  10th  of  January.  (See  Bp,  JSUieMt 
Histor.  Lect.  on  the  Life  of  our  Locd 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  105,  note  2.) 
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perhaps  had  hriet  GODTersation,  each  bore  himself  ia  accordance  with  chap. 
bis  prerioDs  history.  With  John  it  was  deepest,  reverent  humility  'vii 
— even  to  the  verge  of  mistuiderstanding  his  special  Mission,  and 
-work  of  initiation  and  preparation  for  the  Kingdom.  He  had  heard 
«f  Him  before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  when  now  he  saw 
Him,  that  look  of  quiet  dignity,  of  the  majesty  of  unsullied  purity 
in  the  only  Unfallen,  Unsinning  Man,  made  him  forget  even  the 
«zpresB  command  of  God,  which  had  sent  hjin  from  his  solitude  to 
preach  and  baptize,  and  that  very  sign  which  had  been  given  him  by 
which  to  recognise  the  Messiah.* '  In  that  Presence  it  only  became  ■  sc.  John  i 
to  him  a  qaestioa  of  the  more  '  worthy,'  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  his  special  calling- 
Bat  JesuB,  as  He  had  not  made  haste,  so  was  He  not  capable  of 
misonderstanding.  To  Him  it  was  '  the  fulfilling  of  all  righteooa- 
ness.'  From  earliest  ages  it  has  been  a  question  why  Jesus  went 
to  be  baptized.  The  heretical  Oospels  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Virgin-Mother  an  invitation  to  go  to  that  baptism,  to  which  Jesus  is 
supposed  to  have  replied  by  pointing  to  His  own  ainlesBness,  except 
it  ndght  be  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  in  regard  to  a  limitation  of 
knowledge.*  Objections  lie  to  most  of  the  explanations  offered  by 
modem  writers.  They  include  a  bold  denial  of  the  fact  of  Jesus' 
B^itiBm;  the  pro&ine  suggestion  of  colluaion  between  John  and 
■Jems ;  or  each  suppositions,  as  that  of  His  personal  sinfulness,  of 
Hifl  ctnning  as  the  Representative  of  a  guilty  race,  or  as  the  bearer 
of  the  sins  of  others,  or  of  acting  in  solidarity  with  His  people — or 
elae  to  separate  Himself  from  the  sins  of  Israel ;  of  His  surrendering 
Himself  thereby  unto  death  for  man ;  of  His  purpoBe  to  do  honour 
to  the  baptism  of  John  ;  or  thus  to  eUcit  a  token  of  His  Messiah- 
ahip ;  or  to  bind  Himself  to  the  observance  of  the  Law ;  or  in 
this  manner  to  commence  His  Messianic  Work ;  or  to  consecrate 
Himaelf  solemnly  to  it ;  or,  lastly,  to  receive  the  spiritual  quali- 
fication for  it.'  To  these  and  similar  views  must  be  added  the 
lst«8t  conceit  of  Renan,*  who  arranges  a  scene  between  Jesus,  Who 
tKM&es  with  some  disciples,  and  John,  when  Jesus  ia  content  for  a 

>  The  supeifieial  objection  on  the  sup-  theories.     Tlie   views   of    Oadft  come 

poaed  diacnrpauc]r  between  St.  Matthew  nearest  to  nbat  we  regard  aa  the  tme 

lij.  14  and  8t.  Jcdm  i.  33  haa  been  well  explanation. 

pnt  «iide  b;  Bp.  EtKeatt  (n.  s.  p.  lOT,  '  I    must  here,   once   for  all,  express 

note).  my  Bstoniahment  that  a,  book  so  frivol- 

■  Comp.  JfUialim,  Gospel  according  ons  and   fantastic  in   its  treatment  of 
to  tbe  Bebr«wf,  pp.  3S,  92,  9S.  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  so  snperGcial  and 

■  It  would  oocnpjr  too  much  space  to  often  inaccurate,  should  have  excited  so 
^Tfl  tbe  najOMH  of  Uie  anthois  of  these  much  public  attention. 
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BOOK  time  to  grow  in  the  shadow  of  John,  and  to  submit  to  a  rite  which 
II  was  evidently  so  generally  acknowledged.  But  the  most  reverent 
'  of  these  explanations  involve  a  twofold  mistake.  They  represent 
the  Baptism  of  John  as  one  of  repentance,  and  they  imply  an 
ulterior  motive  in  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
But,  as  already  shown,  the  Baptism  of  John  was  in  itself  only  a 
consecration  to,  and  preparatory  initiation  for,  the  new  Covenant  of 
the  Kingdom.  As  applied  to  sinful  men  it  was  indeed  neces- 
sarily a  ^  baptism  of  repentance ; '  but  not  as  applied  to  the  sinless 
Jesus.  Had  it  primarily  and  always  been  a  ^  baptism  of  repentance,^ 
He  could  not  have  submitted  to  it. 

Again,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  must  not  seek  for  any 
ulterior  motive  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  this  Baptism.     He  had  no 
ulterior  'motive  of  any  kind :  it  was  an  act  of  simple  submissive 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Perfect  One — and  submissive   obedience 
has  no  motive  beyond  itself.     It  asks  no  reasons  ;  it  cherishes  no 
ulterior  purpose.  And  thus  it  was  *  the  /uifilment  of  all  righteousness.^ 
And  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  His  previous  life.     Our  dif- 
ficulty here  lies — if  we  are  imbelievers,  in  thinking  simply  of  the 
Humanity  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth ;  if  we  are  believers,  in  Tnalring 
abstraction  of  His   Divinity.     But  thus  much,   at  least,  all  must 
concede,  that  the   Gospels  always  present  Him  as  the  God-Man,  in 
an  inseparable   mystical  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  that  they 
present  to  us  the  even  more  mysterious  idea  of  His  Self-ezinamtion,of 
the  voluntary  obscuration  of  His  Divinity,  as  part  of  His  Hmniliatioiu 
Placing  ourselves  on  this  standpoint — which  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of 
the  Evangelic  narrative — we  may  arrive  at  a  more  correct  view  of 
this  great  event.      It  seems  as  if,  in  the  Divine  Self-exinanition, 
apparently  necessarily  connected  with  the  perfect  human  develop- 
ment of  Jesus,  some  corresponding  outward  event  were  ever  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fresh  advance  in  the  Messianic  consciousness  and  work.  The 
first  event  of  that  kind  had  been  His  appearance  in  the  Temple.  These 
two  things  then  stood  out  vividly  before  Him — not  in  the  ordinary 
human,  but  in  the  Messianic  sense :  that  the  Temple  was  the  House 
of  His  Father,  and  that  to  be  busy  about  it  was  His  life-work.   With 
this  He  returned  to   Nazareth,  and  in   willing   subjection   to   His 
parents  fulfilled  all  righteousness.     And  still,  as  He  grew  in  years,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man,  this  thought — ^rather  this 
burning  consciousness,  was  the  inmost  spring  of  His  life.    What  this 
business  specially  was.  He  knew  not  yet,  and  waited  to  learn  ;  the 
how  and   the  when  of  His  life-consecration.  He  left  unasked  and 
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tuanewered  in  the  still  waiting  for  Him.     And  in  this  also  we  see     chap. 
the  Sinless,  the  Perfect  One.  xii 

When  tidings  of  John's  Baptism  reached  His  home,  there  could  '      ' 

be  no  haste  on  His  part.  Even  with  knowledge  of  all  that  concerned 
John's  relation  to  Him,  there  was  in  the  *  fulfilment  of  all  righteous- 
new*  qolet  waiting.  The  one  question  with  Him  was,  as  He  after- 
wardspntit:  'TheBaptismof  John, whence  was  it?  fromheaven,orof 
men  ? '  (St.  Matt.  rxi.  25).  That  question  once  answered,  there  could 
be  no  longer  doubt  nor  hesitation.  He  went — not  for  any  ulterior 
pnrpoee,  nor  from  any  other  motive  than  that  it  was  of  God.  He 
went  voluntarily,  because  it  was  such — and  because  '  it  became  Him ' 
in  so  doing '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  There  is  this  great  difference 
between  His  going  to  that  Baptism,  and  afterwards  into  the  wilder- 
ness :  in  the  former  case,  His  act  was  of  preconceived  purpose ;  in 
the  latter  it  was  not  bo,  but  '  He  was  driven ' — without  previous 
purpose  to  that  effect — under  the  constraining  power  '  of  the  Spirit,' 
without  premeditation  and  resolve  of  it;  without  even  knowledge 
of  its  object.  In  the  one  case  He  was  active,  in  the  other  passive ; 
in  the  one  case  He  fulfilled  righteousness,  in  the  other  His  righteous- 
ness was  tried.  But  as,  on  His  first  nsit  to  the  Temple,  this 
consciousness  about  His  Life-business  came  to  Him  in  His  Father's 
House,  ripening  slowly  and  ftxlly  those  long  years  of  quiet  suhmission 
and  growing  wisdom  and  grace  at  Nazareth,  so  at  His  Baptism,  with 
the  accompanying  descent  of  the  Holy  Crhost,  His  abiding  in  Him, 
and  the  heard  testimony  from  His  Father,  the  knowledge  came  to 
Him,  and,  in  and  with}  that  knowledge,  the  qualification  for  the  busi- 
ness <A  His  Father's  House.  In  that  hour  He  learned  the  when,  and  in 
part  the  Aow,  of  His  Life-business ;  the  latter  to  be  still  farther,  and 
friHn  another  aspect,  seen  in  the  wilderness,  then  in  His  life,  in  His 
suffering,  and,  finally,  in  His  death.  lu  man  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  alike  intellectually  and  morally,  are  ever  separate ;  in  God 
they  are  one.  What  He  is,  that  He  wills.  And  in  the  0od-Man 
also  we  most  not  separate  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The 
cfMUcionsness  of  the  when  and  the  how  of  His  Life-business  was 
necessarily  accompanied,  while  He  prayed,  by  the  descent  of,  and  the 
abiding  in  Him,  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  by  the  testifying  voice  from 
heaven.  His  inner  knowledge  was  real  qualification — the  forth- 
bnrating  of  His  Power ;  and  it  was  inseparably  accompanied  by 
ontward  qualification,  in  what  took  place  at  His  Baptism.  But  the 
first  step  to  all  was  His  voluntary  descent  to  Jordan,  and  in  it  the 

■  Bnt  the  latter  moat  be  firmly  upheld. 
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BOOK      fulfilling  of  all  righteousness.     His  previous  life  had  been  that  of  the 

n        Perfect  Ideal  Israelite — ^believing,  unquestioning,  submissive — ^in  pre- 

'      '         paration  for  that  which,  in  His  thirteenth  year,  He  had  learned  as  its 

business.    The  Baptism  of  Christ  was  the  last  act  of  His  private  life ; 

and,  emerging  from  its  waters  in  prayer,  He  learned  :  w?ieii  His 

business  was  to  commence,  and  how  it  would  be  done. 

That  one   outstanding  thought,   then,   ^  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business,'  which  had  been  the  principle  of  His  Nazareth 
life,  had  come  to  full  ripeness  when  He  knew  that  the  cry,  *  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'  was  from  God.     The  first  great 
question  was  now  answered.   His  Father's  business  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.     It  only  remained  for  Him  to  *  be  about  it,'  and  in  this 
determination  He  went  to  submit  to  its  initiatory  rite  of  Baptism. 
We  have,  as  we  understand  it,  distinct  evidence — even  if  it  were  not 
otherwise  necessary  to  suppose  this — that  *  all  the  people  had  been 
St.  Luke      baptized,'  *  when  Jesus  came  to  John.     Alone  the  two  met — probably 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.     Over  that  which  passed  between 
them  Holy  Scripture  has  laid  the  veil  of  reverent  silence,  save  as 
regards  the  beginning  and  the  outcome  of  their  meeting,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  know.     When  Jesus  came,  John  knew  Him 
not.     And  even  when  he  knew  Him,  that  was  not  enough.     Not 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  and  of  past  transactions,  nor  the 
overwhelming  power  of  that  spotless  Purity  and  Majesty  of  willing 
submission,  were  sufficient.     For  so  great  a  witness  as  that  which 
John  was  to  bear,  a  present  and  visible  demonstration  from  heaven 
was  to  be  given.     Not  that  God  sent  the  Spirit-Dove,  or  heaven 
uttered  its  voice,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  as  a  sign  to  John. 
These  manifestations  were  necessary  in  themselves,  and,  we  might 
say,  would  have  taken  place  quite  irrespective  of  the  Baptist.    Bnt, 
while  necessary  in  themselves,  they  were  also  to  be  a  sign  to  John. 
And  this  may  perhaps  explain  why  one  Gospel  (that  of  St.  John) 
seems  to  describe  the  scene  as  enacted  before  the  Baptist,  whiW 
others  (St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark)  tell  it  as  if  only  visible  to  Jesus.* 
The  one  bears  reference  to  *  the  record,'  the  other  to  the  deeper  and 
absolutely  necessary  fact  which  underlay  '  the  record.'     And,  beyond 
this,  it  may  help  us  to  perceive  at  least  one  aspect  of  what  to  man  is 
the  miraculous :  as  in  itself  the  higher  Necessary,  with  casual  and 
secondary  manifestation  to  man. 

*  The  account   by  St.  Luke  seema  to      gence  between  8t.  John  and  the  syno 
me  to  include  both.    The  common  objec-      tists  is  tlius  met. 
tion  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  diver- 
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We  can  understand  how  what  he  knew  of  Jesus,  and  what  he 
BOW  saw  and  heard,  mnst  have  overwhehned  John  with  the  sense  of 
Christ's  trangcendentally  higher  dignity,  und  led  him  to  hesitate 
about,  if  not  to  refuse,  administering  to  Him  the  rite  of  Baptism.' 
Not  because  it  was  '  the  baptism  of  repentance,'  but  because  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Him  '  the  latchet  of  Whose  shoes'  he  was  '  not 
worthy  to  loose.'  Had  he  not  so  felt,  the  narrative  would  not  have 
been  psychologically  true;  and,  had  it  not  been  recorded,  there 
would  have  been  seriouB  difficulty  to  our  reception  of  it.  And  yet, 
withal,  in  so  '  forbidding  '  Him,  and  even  suggesting  his  own  baptism 
by  Jesus,  John  forgot  and  misunderstood  his  mission.  John  himself 
was  never  to  be  baptized ;  he  only  held  open  the  door  of  the  new 
Kingdom ;  himself  entered  it  not,  and  he  that  was  least  in  that 
Kingdom  was  greater  than  he.  Such  lowliest  place  on  earth  seems 
ever  conjoined  with  greatest  work  for  God.  Yet  this  misunder- 
Rtanding  and  suggestion  on  the  part  of  John  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  temptation  to  Christ.  Not,  perhaps.  His  first,  nor  yet 
this  His  first  victory,  since  the  'sorrow'  of  His  parents  about  His 
absence  from  them  when  in  the  Temple  must  to  the  absolute  sab- 
missiveness  of  Jesus  have  been  a  temptation  to  turn  aside  from  His 
path,  all  the  more  felt  in  the  tenderness  of  His  years,  and  the  inex- 
perience of  a  first  pubhc  appearance.  He  then  overcame  by  the 
clear  consciousness  of  His  Life-business,  which  could  not  be  contra- 
vened by  any  apparent  call  of  duty,  however  specious.  And  He  now 
■overcame  by  falling  back  upon  the  simple  and  clear  principle  which 
had  brought  Him  to  Jordan :  *  It  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness.' Thus  simply  putting  aside,  without  argument,  the  objection 
■of  the  Baptist,  He  followed  the  Hand  that  pointed  Him  to  the  open 
door  of  *  the  Kingdom.' 

Jesus  stepped  out  of  the  baptismal  waters  '  praying.'  ■  One  J,[ 
prayer,  the  only  one  which  He  taught  His  disciples,  recurs  to  our 
minds.*  We  must  here  individualise  and  emphasise  in  their  special 
application  its  opening  sentences :  '  Our  Father  Which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name !  Thy  Kingdom  come !  Thy  will  be  done  in 
«arth,  as  it  is  in  heaven ! '  The  first  thought  and  the  first  petition  had 
been  the  conscious  outcome  of  the  Temple-visit,  ripened  during  the 

'  The  wprcBsion  ImuiKif  (fit.  Matt.  His  own  inner  Life.    At  (lie  fame  time  it 

iii.  1*  :  'John  forbad  Him')  implies  ear-  is  aiiaptwi  to  our  wanta.     Much  in  that 

neM  reainBDce  (comp.  Meyer  ad  locnin).  prayer  haa,  of  course,  no  application  to 

'  It  teaas  to  me  that  the  prayer  whiuh  Him.  but  u  HJa  application  of  the  doc- 

tbe  Lord  tanght  Hia  disciples  must  have  trine  of  the  Kingdom  lo  our  state  and 

bad  its  root  in,  and  taken  ita  Ktart  from,  wants. 
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BOOK  long  years  at  Nazareth.  The  others  were  now  the  full  expression  of 
II  His  submission  to  Baptism.  He  knew  His  Mission ;  He  had  con- 
secrated  Himself  to  it  in  His  Baptism  :  *  Father  WTiich  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name.'  The  unlimited  petition  for  the  doing  of 
God's  Will  on  earth  with  the  same  absoluteness  as  in  heaven,  was 
His  self-consecration :  the  prayer  of  His  Baptism,  as  the  other  was  its 
confession.  And  the  *  hallowed  be  Thy  Name '  was  the  eulogy,  because 
the  ripened  and  experimental  principle  of  His  Life.  How  this  Will, 
connected  with  *  the  Kingdom,'  was  to  be  done  by  Him,  and  when^ 
He  was  to  learn  after  His  Baptism.  But  strange,  that  the  petition 
which  followed  those  which  must  have  been  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in 
that  hour  should  have  been  the  subject  of  the  first  tem/ptation  or 
assault  by  the  lilnemy ;  strange  also,  that  the  other  two  temptations 
should  have  rolled  back  the  force  of  the  assault  upon  the  two  great 
experiences  He  had  gained,  and  which  formed  the  burden  of  the 
petitions,  *  Thy  Kingdom  come ;  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.'  Was  it 
then  so,  that  all  the  assaults  which  Jesus  bore  only  concerned  and 
tested  the  reality  of  a  past  and  already  attained  experience,  save 
those  last  in  the  Garden  and  on  the  Cross,  which  were  *  sufferings ' 
by  which  He  '  was  made  perfect '? 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  such  inward  forth-bursting  of 
Messianic  consciousness  could  not  be  separated  from  objective  qualili- 
cation  for,  and  testimony  to  it.  As  the  prayer  of  Jesus  winged 
heavenwards,  His  solemn  response  to  the  call  of  the  Kingdom — '  Here 
am  I ; '  *  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will ' — the  answer  came,  which  at  the 
same  time  was  also  the  predicted  sign  to  the  Baptist.  Heaven  seemed 
cleft,  and,  in  bodily  shape  like  a  dove,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on*  Jesus,  remaining  on  Him.  It  was  as  if,  symbolically,  in  the 
•  1  St.  Ptt.  words  of  St.  Peter,*  that  Baptism  had  been  a  new  flood,  and  He  Who 
now  emerged  from  it,  the  Noah — or  rest-  and  comfort-bringer — Who 
took  into  His  Ark  the  dove  bearing  the  olive-branch,  indicative  of  a 
new  life.  Here,  at  these  waters,  was  the  Kingdom,  into  which  Jesus 
had  entered  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness ;  and  from  them  He 
emerged  as  its  Heaven-designated,  Heaven-qualified,  and  Heaven- 
proclaimed  King.  As  such  He  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
for  His  Messianic  Work — a  fulness  abiding  in  Him — ^that  out  of  it 
we  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  As  such  also  the  voice  from 
Heaven  proclaimed  it,  to  Him  and  to  John:  *Thou  art  (*this  is') 
My  Beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well  pleased.'    The  ratification  of 

"  Whether  or  not  we  adopt  the  reading      of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesns  is  clearly 
elf  aindy  in  St.  Mark  i.  10,  the  remaining      expressed  in  St.  John  i.  32. 
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the  great  Davidic  promise,  the  aQDOiiBcement  of  the  fulfilment  of  its     chap, 
predictive  import  in  Psalm  ii.'  was  God'e  solemn  decUmtion  of  Jesus        xn 
as  the  Messiah,  His  public  proclamation  of  it,  and  the  begimiing  of         '      ' 
Jesus'  MeEsianic  work.     And  so  the  Baptist  understood  it,  when  he 
*  bare  record '  that  He  was  '  the  Son  of  God.' '  ^  sl  John  t 

Quite  intelligible  as  all  this  is,  it  is  certainly  miraculous;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  sense  of  contravention  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  (illogical 
as  that  phrase  is),  but  in  that  of  having  nothing  analogous  in 
our  present  knowledge  and  experience.  But  would  we  not  have  ex- 
pected the  supra-empirical,  the  directly  heavenly,  to  attend  such 
an  event — that  is,  if  the  narrative  itself  be  true,  and  Jesus  what 
the  Gospels  represent  Him?  To  reject,  therefore,  the  narrative 
because  of  its  supra-empirical  accompaniment  seems,  after  all,  a  sad 
inversion  of  reasoning,  and  begging  the  question.  But,  to  go  a  step 
futher :  if  there  be  no  reality  in  the  narrative,  whence  the  invention 
of  the  legend  ?  It  certainly  had  no  basis  in  contemporary  Jewish 
teaching;  and,  equally  certainly,  it  would  not  have  spontaneously 
occurred  to  Jewish  minds.  Nowhere  in  Sabbinic  writings  do  we 
Und  any  hint  of  a  Baptism  of  the  Messiah,  nor  of  a  descent  upon 
Bim  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Bather  would  such  views 
«eem,  a  priari,  repugnant  to  Jewish  thinking.  An  attempt  has, 
lowever,  been  made  in  the  direction  of  identifying  two  traits  in  this 
-narrative  with  Rabbinic  notices.  The  '  Voice  from  heaven '  has 
lieen  represented  as  the  '  Batk^Kol,'  or  *  daughter-voice,'  of  which 
"we  read  in  Rabbinic  writings,  as  bringing  heaven's  testimony  or  deci- 
sion to  perplexed  or  hardly  bestead  Rabbis.  And  it  has  been  ftu^her 
asserted,  that  among  the  Jews  '  the  dove '  was  regarded  as  the 
«mblem  of  the  Spirit.  In  taking  notice  of  these  assertions  some 
'warmth  of  language  may  be  forgiven. 

We  make  bold  to  maintain  that  no  one,  who  has  impartially  ex- 
^anined  the  matter,*  could  find  any  real  analogy  between  the  soH^led 
.^aih-Kol,  and '  the  voice  from  heaven '  of  which  record  is  made  in  the 
^ew  Testament.  However  opinions  might  differ,  on  one  thing  all 
xrere  agreed :  the  Bath-Kol  had  come  after  the  voice  of  prophecy 
«Qd  the  Holy  Ghost  had  ceased  in  Israel,""  and,  so  to  speak,  had  taken  i.  jer.  sot. 
their  place.*     But  at  the  Baptism  of  Jeatts  the  descent  of  the  Holy  y™»*; 

■  Here  the  Tai^m  on  Pfl.  ii.  7,  which  thougli  this  hintoiyialbe  fulfilment  of  the   «»:a»n>i 

Is   evliJently  intended    to    weaken   the  predicfion  In  Isaiah.  ^^ " 

'MeMiaiuc   interpretAtion,   gives  us  wel-  '  Dr.  H'litueka't  Rabbinic  notes  on  the 

come  help.   It  paraphraBcs :  '  Beloved  as  Bath-Kul  <NCQe   Beitr,  pp.  22,  23)  are 

B  wm  to  htafather  art  TboQto  Me.'  £n«t  taken   from    Biimburger'!    Real-Encycl. 

legwdj  the  words, 'Thou  art  My  beloved  Ablh.  ii,  pp.92  i«;.). 
Hod,'  kc,  ■■  B  inisture  of  b.  ilii.  1  and  *  Ifambiaygr,   indeed,    maintains,   on 

l"*.  ii.  I.    I  cannot  ofnvi:  with  l]ii«  view,  thi'/rroundof  Mace.  23*,  that  occsmionnTIy 
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•  Nov.  Test. 
i.I».S68 


BOOK  Ghost  was  accoTiipanied  by  ths  Voice  from  Heaven,  Even  on  thi5 
n  ground,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  the  Rabbinic  Bath-Kol. 
^  ^  But,  further,  this  *  Daughter-voice '  was  regarded  rather  as  the  echo 
of,  than  as  the  Voice  of  God  itself*  (Tos.  Sanh.  11).  The  occasions 
on  which  this  *  Daughter-Voice '  was  supposed  to  have  been  heard  are 
so  various,  and  sometimes  so  shocking,  both  to  common  and  to  moral 
sense,  that  a  comparison  with  the  Gospels  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  And  here  it  also  deserves  notice,  that  references  to  this 
Bath-Kol  increase  the  farther  we  remove  from  the  age  of  Christ.' 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  the  statement, 
that  among  the  Jews  the  Holy  Spirit  was  presented  under  the 
symbol  of  a  dove.  It  is  admitted,  that  there  is  no  support  for  this 
idea  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  writings  of  Philo  (Xudfef, 
Evang.  Job.  i.  pp.  425,  426) ;  that,  indeed,  such  animal  symbolism 
of  the  Divine  is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  all  the  more 
confident  appeal  is  made  to  Rabbinic  writings.  The  suggestion  was, 
apparently,  first  made  by  Wetstein,^  It  is  dwelt  upon  with  much 
confidence  by  Gfrorer  '  and  others,  as  evidence  of  the  mythical  origin 
>»  Jahrh.  dcs-    of  the  Gospels ;  ^  it  is  repeated  by  Wiinschey  and  even  reproduced 

p.  433 

impossible  to  understand  the  language 
otherwise  than  figuratively).  In  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  the  Bath-Kol  is  referred 
to  twenty  times,  and  in  the  Babylon 
Talmud  sixty-nine  times  JSometimes  the 
Bath-Kol  gives  sentence  in  favour  of  a 
popular  Kabbi,  sometimes  it  attempts  to 
decide  controversies,  or  bears  witness; 
or  else  it  is  sjiid  every  day  to  proclaim : 
Such  an  one's  daughter  is  destined  for 
such  au  one  (Moed  Kat.  ISb;  Sot.  2a; 
Sanh.  22  a ).  Occasionally  it  atten 
curious  or  profane  interpretations  of 
Scripture  (as  in  Yoma  22  b;  Sot.  10  J), 
or  silly  legends,  as  in  regard  to  the 
insect  Jattvth  which  was  to  torture  Titos 
(Gitt.  66  ft),  or  as  warning  against  a  place 
where  a  hatchet  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  descending  for  seven  years  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  Indeed,  so  strong 
became  the  feeling  against  this  super- 
stition, that  the  more  rational  Babbis 
proteste<l  against  any  appeal  to  the  Bath- 
Kol  (Baba  ^lezia  59>). 

■  The  force  of  Gfr'&rert  attacks  upon 
the  Gospels  lies  in  his  cumulative  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  individual 
miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
are  based  upon  Jewish  notions.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  examine  each  of 
them  separately,  and  such  examination, 
if  careful  and  conscientious,  shows  that 


it  was  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  carefully  read,  neither  this  passage, 
nor  the  other,  in  which  the  same  mis- 
translation and  profane  misinterpretation 
of  the  words  *  She  has  been  more  righ- 
teous* (Gen.  xxrv'iii.  26)  occur  (Jer. 
Sot.  ix.  7)  at  all  bears  out  this  suggestion. 
It  is  quite  untenable  in  view  of  the  clear 
statements  (.Fer.  Sot.  ix.  1  -t ;  Sot.  48  h ; 
and  Sanh.  11 «),  that  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Bath  Kol  took  His 
place. 

'  Comp.  on  the  subject  Phnier  in  his 
Inti'oduction  to  the  tnictate  Bcrachoth. 

*  In  the  Ttirgiim  Onkelos  it  is  not  at 
all  mentioned.  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
Jon,  it  occurs  four  times  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
26;  Numb.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xxviii.  15; 
xxxiv.  5),  and  four  times  in  the  Targum 
on  the  Hagiographa  (twice  in  Ecclesiastes, 
once  in  Ijamentations,  and  once  in 
Esther).  In  Mechilta  and  Siphra  it  does 
not  occur  at  all,  and  in  Siphr6  only  once, 
in  the  absurd  legend  that  the  Bath-Kol 
was  heard  a  distance  of  twelve  times 
twelve  miles  proclaiming  the  death  of 
Moses  (ed.  Friet/manti^  p.  149  A).  In  the 
Mishnah  it  is  only  twice  mentioned  (Jeb. 
xvi.  6,  where  the  sound  of  a  Bath-Kol  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  attestation  of  a 
man's  death  to  enable  his  wife  to  marry 
again;  and  in  Aboth  vi.   2,  where  it  is 
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bj  writers  who,  had  they  known  the  real  state  of  matters,  would  not     chap. 

have  lent  their  authority  to  it.     Of  the  two  passages  by  which  this        xii 

strange  hypothesis  is  supported,  that  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  12 

may  at  once  be  dismissed,  as  dating  considerably  after  the  close  of 

the  Talmud.     There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  one  passage  in  the 

Talmud,'  which  is  generally  thus  quoted :  *  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  *chae,  isn 

on  the  face  of  the  waters,  like  a  dove.""     That  this  quotation   is  »/-am>r, 

incomplete,  omitting  the  most  important  part,  is  only  a  light  charge  niH«,i, 

against  it.     For,  if  fully  made,  it  would  only  the  more  clearly  be  "^    ' 

seen  to  be  inapplicable.    The  passage  (Chag.  15  a)  treats  of  the 

supposed  distance  between  <  the  upper  and  the  lower  waters,'  which 

is  stated  to  amount  to  only  three  fingerbreadths.     This  is  proved  by 

8  reference  to  Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  brood 

over  the  face  of  the  waters,  'just  as  a  dove  broodeth  over  her  young 

without  touching  them.'     It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  comparison 

is  Tiot  between  the  Spirit  and  the  dove,  but  between  the  closenesa 

with  which  a  dove  broods  over  her  young  without  toucliing  them, 

and  the  supposed  proximity  of  the  Spirit  to  the  lower  waters  without 

toaching  them.'     But,  if  any  doubt  could  still  exist,  it  would  be 

removed  by  the  fact  that  in  a  parallel  passage,"  the  expression  used  'Ber.  b,« 

is  not  *  dove,' but  'that  bird.'     Thus  much  for  this  oft-misquoted 

passage.     But  we  go  farther,  and  assert,  that  the  dove  was  not  the 

symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  of  Israel.     As   such  it  is  so 

muversally  adopted  as  to  have  become  almost  historical.''     If,  there-  <comi>.uw 

fore,  Rabbinic  illustration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  ISSZTn 

»i«ible  appearance  of  a  dove  must  be  sought  for,  it  would  lie  in  the  sSSi'uir 

■cknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  ideal  typical  Israelite,  the  Kepre-  bot.  b!»i' 

sentative  of  His  People.  ST7?L,a 

The  lengthened  details,  which  have  been  necessary  for  the  expo-  Sl^S'**' 

*ure  of  the  mythical  tlieory,  will  not  have  been  without  use,  if  they 

<^*rry  to  the  mind  the  conviction  that  this  history  had  no  basis  in 

exiating  Jewish   belief.     Its  origin  cannot,  therefore,  be  mtionally 

*cconnted  for — except  by  the  answer  which  Jesus,  when  He  came 

***  Jordan,  gave  to  that  grand  fundamental  question :  '  The  Baptism 

°*    J<Jm,  whence  was  it ?     From  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?'*  •  st, uiu. 

III. » 

^J,  ^ootalions  mc  often  untraatworthf,  Slmur,  who  is  described  in  Babbiniclilera- 

iT^    Ins  oonclnnona  fullacics.     Xonc  the  ture  bb  tainted  with  Christian  views,  and 

J^*    takioR  are  they  to   those  who   are  whaie  belief   in   the   ixjssibility  of  the 

4f^t^xfectly   aognainted   with    Rabbioic  aupemainral  birth  of  the  Meiuiah  is  so 

b^^*^Ltiire.       }niuolui'i     Talmnclic     and  coarsely  satirised  in  the  Talmnd.     Rabbi 

ln^^*»hk!  Note*  on  the  N.  T.  (Giittinjfen,  Loip  (Lebensalter,  p.  68)   sn^tests  that 


lite* 


n  Soma's  figure  of  the  dove  there 
maj'  have  been  a  Christian  reminiscence. 
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nt  -on  inwmw  kvio  nriK  rC^pn  h^  imn3  kvid  nnxe^  Dipo  ^d 

D^airaa  js^ikidi  d^k^333  ^i3Kn  mina  aina 

'  In  erery  passage  of  Scripture  where  thou  findest  the  Majesty  of  God,  thou  also 
Undeet  dose  by  His  Condescension  (Humility).  So  it  is  written  down  in  the  Law 
[Dent.  X.  17»  followed  by  Terse  18],  repeated  in  the  Prophets  [Is.  Ivii.  16],  and 
in  the  Hagiographa  [Ps.  Ixviii.  4,  followed  by  verse  6].'— Mboill.  31a. 
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THE  GRKAT  ANTITHESIS. 


(St.  Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  St.  Mark  i.  12, 13 ;  St.  Luke  It.  1-18.) 

3  proclamation  and  inauguration  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  at 
h  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstaQces,  was  one  of  the  great 
dtkeees  of  history.  With  reverence  be  it  said,  it  is  only  God  Who 
aid  thus  begin  His  Kingdom.  A  similar,  even  greater  antithesis, 
-  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry  of  Christ.  From  the  Jordan 
lie  wilderness  with  its  wild  beasts ;  from  the  devout  acknowledg- 
at  of  the  Baptist,  the  consecration  and  filial  prayer  of  Jesus,  the 
csent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  heard  testimony  of  Heaven,  to 

ntter  forsakenness,  the  felt  want  and  weakness  of  Jesus,  and  the 
inlts  of  the  Devil — no  contrast  more  startling  could  be  conceived. 
1  yet,  as  we  think  of  it,  what  followed  upon  the  Baptism,  and  that 
to  followed,  was  necessary,  as  regarded  the  Person  of  Jesus,  His 
Tk,  and  that  which  was  to  result  from  it. 

Psychologically,  and  as  regarded  the  Work  of  Jesus,  even  reverent 
■onents  of  Christianity '  have  perceived  its  higher  need.  That  at 
I  consecration  to  the  Kingship  of  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  should  have 
ome  clearly  conscious  of  all  that  it  implied  in  a  world  of  sin ; 
t  the  Divine  method  by  which  that  Kingdom  should  be  esta- 
«hed,  should  have  been  clearly  brought  out,  and  its  reality  tested  ; 
i  that  the  King,  as  Representative  and  Founder  of  the  Kingdom, 
^nld  have  encountered  and  defeated  the  representative,  founder, 
d  holder  of  the  opposite  power,  *  the  prince  of  this  world ' — these 
'  thoughts  which  must  arise  in  everyone  who  believes  in  any  Mis- 
'a  of  the  Christ.   Yet  this  only  as,  after  the  events,  we  have  learned 

koow  the  character  of  that  Mission,  not  as  we  might  have  precon- 
"ed  it.     We  can  understand,  how  a  Life  and  Work  such  as  that  of 

No  other  terms  would  coirectlj  de-  or    the    pctnretqne    inscciuscieB   of    a 

'Ix  the   book  oE    Eeim  to  which   I  Raoarsth,  no  seiioiui   Btudent    need    be 

^fullj  rafer.    How   widely  It  differs  told.     Perhaps  on  that  ground  it  is  onlf 

tt,  not  col;  the  saperficial  trivialities  the  more  dangeroat. 
k  Benan,  the  stale  argiunen  tH  of  Strauss, 
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BOOK     JesuB,  would  commence  with  '  the  Temptation,*  bat  none  other  Utan 
m        His.     Judaism  never  conceived  such  an  idea ;  because  it  never  coa- 
"  ceived  a  Messiah  like  Jesus.   It  is  quite  true  that  long  previotu  Bib- 

lical teaching,  and  even  the  psychological  necessity  of  the  case,  most 
have  pointed  to  temptation  and  victory  as  the  condition  of  spiritual 
greatness.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  a  world  hostile  to 
God,  nor  yet  in  man,  whose  conscious  choice  determines  bis  position. 
No  crown  of  victory  without  previous  contest,  and  that  proportionately 
to  its  brightness;  no  moral  ideal  without  personal  attainment  and 
probation.  The  patriarchs  had  been  tried  and  proved ;  so  had  Moses, 
and  all  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Israel.  And  Rabbinic  legend,  en- 
larging upon  the  Biblical  narratives,  has  much  to  tell  of  the  original 
envy  of  the  Angels ;  of  the  assaults  of  Satan  upon  Abraham,  when 
about  to  offer  up  Isaac;  of  attempted  resistance  by  the  Angels  to 
Israel's  reception  of  the  Law ;  and  of  the  final  vain  endeavoor  of 
Satan  to  take  away  the  soul  of  Moses.'  Foolish,  repulsive,  and  even 
blasphemous  as  some  of  these  legends  are,  thus  much  at  least  cleoriy 
stood  out,  that  spiritual  trials  must  precede  s])iritual  elevation.  In 
their  own  language :  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  does 
not  elevate  a  man  to  dignity  till  He  has  first  tried  and  seaidied 
is^"''  ^''"* '  ^"'^  '^  ^^  stands  in  temptation,  then  He  raises  him  to  dignity.'* 
ti'iJfi'a"''  Thus  far  as  regards  man.     But  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  there 

'n^abottnu  '"  ^"^  ^  ^''^'  ^  ^"y  temptation  or  assault  by  Satan.  It  is  of  socb 
importance  to  mark  this  clearly  at  the  outset  of  this  wonderfiil  histoiy, 
that  proof  must  be  offered  even  at  this  stage.  In  whatever  manner 
negative  critics  may  seek  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Chnit'a 
Temptation  at  the  commencement  of  His  Ministry,  it  cannot  hate 
been  derived  from  Jewish  legend.  The  '  mythical  *  interpretatuo 
of  the  Gospel-narratives  breaks  down  in  this  almost  more  manifestly 
than  in  any  other  instance.*  So  far  from  any  idea  obtaining  tirt 
Satan  was  to  assault  the  Messiah,  in  a  well-known  passage,  wbicii 
"Yttikuton  has  been  previously  quoted,*  the  Arch-enemy  is  represented  « 
«-Lii'.^sc    overwhelmed  and  falling  on  his  face  at  sight  of  Him,  and  owning 


■  On  the  temptstiona  of  Abraham  f<ee 
Book  of  JuUloes,  ch.  irii, ;  Snnh.  89  ft 
(and  diffcrenllj  but  noileas  blasphemously 
in  rirke  de  R.  Elics.  31);  llrkft  do  R. 
Klica.  31,  33  (where  also  about  Satan's 
lemptiilion  of  Sarah,  who  diea  in  cnn- 
nequenco  of  his  tidings) ;  Ber.  K.  32,  66 ; 
Yalknt,  i.  c.  HB,  p.  28  ft  ;  and  Tanchuma, 
where  the  story  U  related  with  most  repnl- 
vivcdctailB.  dsto  Mowa.see  forexample 
Shabb.  S9  a;   and   especially  the  truly 


horrible  story  of  the  death  of  U(«s  i» 
Debar.  R.  1 1  (ed.  Hartft.iii.  p.  iiatsdl). 
Bat  I  am  not  aware  of  any  trmftatifKi 
Hoses  by  Satan. 

'  ThuB  Gfrorer  can  only  bops  IW 
some  Jewish  parallelism  maV  yot  be  *■ 
covered  (!);  while  Ktiti  '■ajrgwts,  iJ 
course  wilhont  a  tittle  of  eridenoa,  ^ 
ditions  by  the  early  Jewish  rtiri«t«»B»- 
But  whfHee  snd  wAy  tlicw  imaginaiyi  ' 
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his  complete  defeat.'  On  another  point  in  this  liistory  we  find  the 
same  inversion  of  thonght  current  in  Jewish  legend.  In  the  Com- 
mentary just  referred  t«,'  the  placing  of  Messiah  on  the  pinnacle  of  . 
the  Temple,  so  far  from  being  of  Satanic  temptation,  is  said  to  mark 
the  hour  of  deliverance,  of  Messianic  proclamation,  and  of  Gentile 
voluntary  aubmisaion.  'Our  Rabbis  give  this  tradition:  In  the  hour 
wlien  King  Messiah  cometli,  He  standeth  upon  the  roof  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  proclaims  to  Israel,  saying.  Ye  poor  (suffering),  the  time 
of  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.  And  if  ye  believe,  rejoice  in  My 
Light,  which  is  risen  upon  you.  ...  Is.  Ix.  I  ...  upon  you  only 
.  .  .  le.  Iz.  2.  .  .  .  In  that  horn-  will  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  make  the  Light  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel  to  shine  forth  ; 
and  all  shall  come  to  the  Light  of  the  King  Messiah  and  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  .  .  .  Is.  Ix.  3.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  come  and  lick 
the  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written 
Is.  ilix.  23.  .  .  .  And  all  shall  come  and  fall  on  their  faces  before 
Messiah  and  before  Israel,  and  say.  We  will  be  servants  to  Him  and 
to  Israel.  And  every  one  in  Israel  shall  have  2,800  servants,'  as  it 
is  written,  Zech.  viii.  23.'  One  more  quotation  from  the  same 
Commentary :  ••  *  In  that  hour,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  * 
exalts  the  Messiah  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  spreads  over  Him  t 
of  the  splendour  of  His  glory  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  before 
the  wicked  Persians.  They  say  to  Him,  Ephraim,  Messiah,  our 
Bighteoiuness,  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and  do  to  them  what 
Biy  soul  desireth.' 

In  another  respect  these  quotations  are  important.  They  show 
that  such  ideas  were,  indeed,  present  to  the  Jewish  mind,  but  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  the  Gospel-narratives.  In  other  words,  they  were 
r^arded  as  the  rightful  manifeatation  of  Messiah's  dignity ;  whereas 
m  the  Evangelic  record  they  are  presented  as  the  suggestiona  of 
Satan,  and  the  Temptation  of  Christ.  Thus  the  Messiah  of  Judaism  is 
the  Anti-Christ  of  the  Gospels.  But  if  the  narrative  cannot  be 
txaced  to  Babbinic  legend,  may  it  not  be  an  adaptation  of  an  Old 
Testament  narrative,  such  as  the  account  of  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Moses 
<m  the  mount,  or  of  Elijah  in  the  wilderness?  Viewing  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  unity,  and  the  Messiah  as  the  a^oex  in  the  column 
of  its  history,   we  admit — or   rather,  we   must  expect — through- 

■  JCAi  (Jesn  von   Nai.  i.  b,  p.   564)  ■  The  nnmber  is  thoB  reached :  as  there 

■I  I  III  II II  not  to  hare  pemaci)  the  whole  are  itrenfy  natiotu,  and  ten  of  each  are  to 

DHMigSi  and,  quoting  it  at  woond-hsnd,  take  hold  on  each  of  the  /our  cornen  of 

tma  i^aappUed  It.    The  pasmge  (Yalknt  a  Jew's  gatment,  we  have  TO  x  10  x  4  ■• 

en  b.  ti.  1)  faaa  been  given  before.  8,800. 
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BOOK  out  points  of  correspondence  between  Moses,  Elijah,  and  the  Mas- 
in  siah.  In  &ct,  these  may  be  described  as  marking  the  three  stages  in 
""*  the  history  of  the  Covenant.  Moses  was  its  giver,  Elijah  its  restcn'er, 
the  Messiah  its  renewer  and  perfecter.  And  as  such  they  all  had,  in 
a  sense,  a  similar  outward  consecration  for  their  work.  Bat  that 
neither  Moses  nor  Elijah  were  assailed  by  the  Devil,  constitates 
not  the  only,  though  vital,  difference  between  the  fast  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  and  that  of  Jesus.  Moses  fasted  in  the  middle,  Elijah  at 
the  end,  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  Moses  fieisted  in 
the  Presence  of  God  ;  *  Elijah  alone  ;  Jesus  assaulted  by  the  DeviL 
Moses  had  been  called  up  by  God ;  Elijah  had  gone  forth  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  spirit ;  Jesus  was  driven  by  the  Spirit.  Moses 
failed  after  his  forty  days'  fast,  when  in  indignation  he  cast  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  from  him ;  Elijah  failed  before  his  forty  days'  fieist ; 
Jesus  was  assailed  for  forty  days  and  endured  the  trial.  Moses  was 
angry  against  Israel ;  Elijah  despaired  of  Israel ;  Jesus  overcame  for 
Israel. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  to  each  the  trial  came  not  only  in  his 
human,  but  in  his  representative   capacity — as  giver,   restorer,  or 
perfecter  of  the  Covenant.     When  Moses  and  Elijah  failed,  it  was 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  giving  or  restoring  the  Covenant. 
And  when  Jesus  conquered,  it  was  not   only  as  the  Unfiedlen  and 
Perfect  Man,  but  as  the  Messiah.     His  Temptation  and  Victory  have 
therefore  a  twofold  aspect :  the  general  human,  and  the  Messianic, 
and  these  two  are  closely  connected.     Hence  we  draw  also  this  happy 
inference:  in  whatever  Jesus   overcame,  we   can  overcome.     Eadi 
victory  which  He  has  gained  secures  its  fruits  for  us  who  are  Hi* 
disciples  (and  this  alike  objectively  and  subjectively).     We  walk  in 
His  footr-prints ;  we  can  ascend  by  the  rock-hewn  steps  which  His* 
Agony  has  cut.     He  is  the  Perfect  Man ;  and  as  each  temptation 
marks  a  human  assault  (assault  on  humanity),  so  it  also  marks  a. 
human  victory  (of  humanity).     But  He  is  also  the  Messiah;  and 
alike  the  assault  and  the  victory  were  of  the  Messiah.     Thus,  eacfcm 
victory  of  humanity  becomes  a  victory  for  humanity  ;  and  so  is  ful-^^ 
filled,  in  this  respect  also,  that  ancient  hymn  of  royal  victory,  *  Thoi::^ 
hast  ascended  on  high  ;  Thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  Thou  ha^*- 
received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  Jeho\'afc» 

•Ps.  ixTiii     God  might  dwell  among  them.'  *  ^ 

>  The  Rabbis  have  it,  that  a  man  must      Mount  lived  of  '  the  bread  of  the  Thoial^ 
accommodate  himself  to  the  waj^  of  the      (Shem.  R.  47). 
place  where  he  is.    Hence  Moses  on  the  *  The  quotation  in  Eph.iT.8  resemW. 
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But  even  so,  there  are  otlier  considerations  necessaiilv  i>r('liminnrv      en  at. 
to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  J^ife  of  Christ.  i 

They  concern  these  two  questions,  so  closely  connected  that  they  ' 

can  scarcely  be  kept  quite  apart :  Is  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  be 
regarded  as  the  account  of  a  real  and  ouhvard  event  ?  And  if  so, 
how  was  it  possible— or,  in  what  sense  can  it  be  asserted — that  Jesus 
Christ,  set  before  us  as  the  Son  of  God,  was  *  tempted  of  the  Devil '  ? 
All  sabsidiary  questions  run  up  into  these  two. 

As  regards  the  reality  and  outwardmeaa  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus,  several  suggestions  may  be  set  aside  as  unnatural,  and  ex  post 
/dcto  attempts  to  remove  a  felt  difficulty.     Renan*8  frivolous  con- 
edt  scarcely  deserves  serious  notice,  that  Jesus  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness in  order  to  imitate  the  Baptist  and  others,  since  such  solitude 
vas  at  the  time  regarded  (!)  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  great 
things.  We  equally  dismiss  as  more  reverent,  but  not  better  grounded, 
sodi  suggestions  as  that  an  interview  there  with  the  deputies  of 
tbe  Sanhedrin,  or  with  a  priest,  or  with  a  Pharisee,  formed  the  his- 
torical basis  of  the  Satanic  Temptation ;  or  that  it  was  a  vision,  a 
dnam,  the  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  the  time ;  or  that  it  was  a  para- 
Mic  form  in  which  Jesus  afterwards  presented  to  His  disciples  His 
conception  of  the  Kingdom,  and  how  they  were  to  preach  it.*     Of 
d  loeh  explanations  it  may  be  said,  that  the   narrative  does  not 
vntant  them,  and  that  they  would  probably  never  have  been  sug- 
(ttted,  if  their  authors  had  been  able  simply  to  accept  the  Evangelic 
kutory.    But  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  both  better  and  wiser 
*hrfly  to  reject  (as  some  have  done)  the  authenticity  of  this,  as  of 
^  whole  early  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  rather  than  transform 
^luit,  if  true,  is  so  unspeakably  grand  into  a  series  of  modem  plati- 
^'x'es.    And  yet  (as  Keim  has  felt)  it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that 
^  a  transaction  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Messianic  Ministry  is 
'^ot  only  credible,  but  almost  a  necessity ;  and  that  such  a  transaction 
Biust  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  contest  with  Satan.    Throughout 
^  Oospels  there  is  not  only  allusion  to  this  first  great  conflict  (so 
^  it  does  not  belong  only  to  the  early  history  of  Christ's  Life), 
^  constant  reference   to  the  power  of   Satan  in   the   world,  as 
f.  ^^i^om  opposed  to  that  of  God,  and  of  which  the  Devil  is  the 
^•*    The  reality  of  such  a  kingdom  of  evil  no  earnest  mind  would 
^*  in  question,  nor  would  it  pronounce  a  priori  against  the  person- 

jji^*^  rendering    of    the    Targom    (sec  vidaal  writers  who  have  broached  these 

^nf*^<i0A»  Gomm.  fi.  d.  Plaalter,  vol.  i.  p.  and  other  equally  untenable  hypotheses. 

I  -^^  '  The  former  notably  in  St.  Matt.  xii. 

We  lefmin  from  naming  the  indi-  25-28 ;  St.  Luke  zi.  1 7  &c.  The  import  of 
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ality  of  its  king.  Reasoning  a  priori,  its  credibility  rests  on  the 
same  kind  of,  only,  perhaps,  on  more  generally  patent,  evidence  as 
that  of  the  beneficent  Author  of  all  Good,  so  that — ^with  reverence 
be  it  said — ^we  have,  apart  from  Holy  Scripture,  and,  as  regards  one 
branch  of  the  argument,  as  much  evidence  for  believing  in  a  personal 
Satan,  as  in  a  Personal  God.  Holding,  therefore,  by  the  reality  of 
this  transaction,  and  finding  it  equally  impossible  to  trace  it  to 
Jewish  legend,  or  to  explain  it  by  the  coarse  hypothesis  of  misunder- 
standing, exaggeration,  and  the  like,  this  one  question  arises :  Might 
it  not  have  been  a  purely  inward  transaction, — or  does  the  narrative 
present  an  account  of  what  was  objectively  real  ? 

At  the  outset,  it  is  only  truthful  to  state,  that  the  distinction  does 
not  seem  of  quite  so  vital  importance  as  it  has  appeared  to  some^ 
who  have  used  in  regard  to  it  the  strongest  language.^     But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  narrative^  if  naturally  interpreted,  suggests  an 
outward  and  real  event,  not  an  inward  transaction ;  *  that  there  is 
no  other  instance  of  ecstatic  state  or  of  vision  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  that  (as  Bishop  EUicott  has  shown),'  the  special  expressions 
used  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  natural  view.    To  this  we  add,  that 
some  of  the  objections  raised — notably  that  of  the  impossibility  of 
showing  from  one  spot  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — cannot  bear 
close  investigation.   For,  no  rational  interpretation  would  insist  on  the 
absolute  literality  of  this  statement,  any  more  than  on  that  of  the 
survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  Moses  from 
Pisgah.'*  All  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  would  be  met  by  sup- 
posing Jesus  to  have  been  placed  on  a  very  high  mountain,  whence 
south,  the  land  of  Judaea  and  far-oflf  Edom ;  east,  the  swelling  plains 
towards  Euphrates;   north,  snow-capped   Lebanon;   and  west,  the 
cities  of  Herod,  the  coast  of  the  Gentiles,  and  beyond,  the  wide  sea 
dotted  with  sails,  gave  far-oflf  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
To  His  piercing  gaze  all  their  grandeur  would  seem  to  unroll,  and  pass 
before  Him  like  a  moving  scene,  in  which  the  sparkle  of  beauty  and 
wealth  dazzled  the  eye,  the  sheen  of  arms  glittered  in  the  fieur  distance, 

whether  ezegeticaUy  or  dogmaticafly* 
Happily,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  notion 
of  any  internal  solicitation  to  sin  on  the 
part  of  JesuB,  which  Bishop  EUicott  to 
justly  denounces  in  strongest  langoigc- 

■  U.  8.  p.  110,  note  2. 

*  According  to  Sipta^  (ed.  FrieM^^* 
p.  149  a  and  J),  God  showed  to  Mo** 
Israel  In  its  happiness,  wars,  and  mis^ 
tunes ;  the  whole  world  from  the  Day  ^^ 
Creation  to  that  of  the  Resurrectioo ; 
Paradise,  and  Gehenna. 


this,  as  looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  the  Temptation,  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  recognised.  In  regard  to 
Satan  and  his  power  many  passages  will 
occur  to  the  reader,  such  as  St.  Matt.  vi. 
1.S  ;  xli.  22  ;  xili.  19,  25,  39 ;  xxvi.  41 ;  St. 
Luke  X.  18 ;  xxii.  3,  28,  31 ;  St.  John  viii. 
44  ;  xii.  31 ;  xili.  27  ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11. 

*  So  Bishop  JEllicott,  Histor.  Lectures, 
p.  111. 

^  Professor  Oodefs  views  on  this  sub- 
ject   are    very    far   from     satisfactory', 
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the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  hum  of  busy  dties,  and  the  sound  of     chap, 
many  voices  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  far-off  ruBh  of  the  sea,  while  the         i 
restful  harmony  of  thought,  or  the  music  of  art,  held  and  bewitched  the 
senses — and  all  seemed  to  pour  forth  its  fulness  in  tribute  of  homage 
at  Hia  feet  in  Whom  all  is  perfect,  and  to  Whom  all  belongs. 

But  in  saying  this  we  have  already  indicated  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  boondary-Une  between  the  outward  and  the  inward  must 
have  been  both  narrow  and  faint.  Indeed,  with  Christ  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  to  have  existed  at  such  a  moment.  The  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  must  have  been  open  before  Him  like  a  map  unrolling. 
Shall  we  venture  to  say  that  such  a  vision  was  only  inward,  and  not 
ootwardly  and  objectively  real?  In  truth  we  are  using  terms  which 
have  no  application  to  Christ.  If  we  may  venture  once  more  to  speak 
in  this  wise  of  the  Divine  Being :  With  Him  what  we  view  as  the 
opposite  poles  of  subjective  and  objective  are  absolutely  one.  To 
go  a  step  farther :  many  even  of  our  temptations  are  only  (coo- 
tnutedly)  inward,  for  these  two  reasons,  that  they  have  their  basis  or 
else  their  point  of  contact  within  us,  and  that  Irom  the  limitations 
of  our  bodily  condition  we  do  not  see  the  enemy,  nor  can  take  active 
part  in  the  scene  around.  But  in  both  respects  it  was  not  so  with 
the  Christ.  If  this  be  so,  the  whole  question  seems  almost  irrele- 
ii'ant,  and  the  distinction  of  outivard  and  imva^  inapplicable  to  the 
{»esent  case.  Or  rather,  we  must  keep  by  these  two  landmarks : 
First,  it  was  not  inward  in  the  Hense  of  being  merely  subjective ; 
but  it  was  all  real — a  real  assault  by  a  real  Satan,  really  under  these 
three  forms,  and  it  constituted  a  real  Temptation  to  Christ.  Secondly, 
it  was  not  merely  outward  in  the  sense  of  being  only  a  present  assault 
by  Satan ;  but  it  must  have  reached  beyond  the  outward  into  the 
inward,  and  have  had  for  its  Luther  object  that  of  influencing  the 
future  Work  of  Christ,  as  it  stood  out  before  His  Mind. 

A  still  more  difficult  and  solemn  question  ie  this :  In  what 
respect  could  Jesus  Christ,  the  Perfect  Sinless  Man,  the  Son  of  God, 
have  been  tempted  of  the  Devil?  That  He  was  so  tempted  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  this  narrative,  conflrmed  throughout  His  after-life,  and 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  teaching  and  faith  of 
the  Church.*  On  the  other  hand,  temptation  without  the  inward  'iMr. ir, 
correspondence  of  existent  sin  is  not  only  unthinkable,  so  far  as  man 
IB  concerned,''  but  temptation  without  the  possibility  of  sin  seems  "bi.jhiiioi 
unreal — a  kind  of  Docetism.'  Yet  the  very  passage  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  which  Christ's  equality  with  us  as  regards  all  temptation  is 

'  Tba  here^  which  representii  the  Body  of  Christ  bs  on);  apparent,  not  real. 
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expressed,  also  emphatically  exeei)t8  from  it  this  one  particular,  «tn,* 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  Christ  actually  did  not  sin,  nor  merely  in 
this,  that  *  our  concupiscence  '  ^  had  no  part  in  His  temptations,  but 
emphatically  in  this  also,  that  the  notion  of  sin  has  to  be  wholly 
excluded  from  our  thoughts  of  Christ's  temptations.* 

To  obtain,  if  we  can,  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  subject, 
two  points  must  be  kept  in  view.  Christ's  was  real,  though  un&llen 
Human  Nature  ;  and  Christ's  Human  was  in  inseparable  union  with 
His  Divine  Nature.  We  are  not  attempting  to  explain  these 
mysteries,  nor  at  present  to  vindicate  them ;  we  are  only  arguing 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Apostolic  teaching,  which 
proceeds  on  these  premisses — and  proceeding  on  them,  we  are  trying 
to  understand  the  Temptation  of  Christ.  Now  it  is  clear,  that 
himian  nature,  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  was  created  both  sinless 
and  peccable.  If  Christ's  Human  Nature  was  not  like  ours,  but, 
morally,  like  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  then  must  it  likewise 
have  been  both  sinless  and  in  itself  i>eccable.  We  say,  in  itself — 
for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  statement  that  human 
nature,  as  Adam  and  Christ  had  it,  was  ca})able  of  sinning,  and  this 
other,  that  Christ  was  peccable.  From  the  latter  the  Christian 
mind  instinctively  recoils,  even  as  it  is  metaphysically  impossible 
to  imagine  the  Son  of  God  peccable.  Jesus  voluntarily  took  upon 
Himself  human  nature  with  all  its  infirmities  and  weaknesses — 
but  without  the  moral  taint  of  the  Fall :  without  sin.  It  was  human 
nature,  in  itself  capable  of  sinning,  but  not  having  sinned*  If  He 
was  absolutely  sinless,  He  must  have  been  unfallen.  The  position 
of  the  first  Adam  was  that  of  being  capable  of  not  sinning,  not  that 
of  being  incapable  of  sinning.  The  Second  Adam  also  had  a  Natore 
capable  of  not  sinning,  but  not  incapable  of  sinning.  This  explains 
the  possibility  of  *  temptation '  or  assault  upon  Him,  just  as  Adam 
could  be  tempted  before  there  was  in  him  any  inward  conaeTisus  to 
it.*  The  first  Adam  would  have  been  '  perfected  ' — or  ^Missed  from 
the  capability  of  not  sinning  to  the  incapability  of  sinning — by 
obedience.  That  '  obedience  ' — or  absolute  submission  to  the  Will 
of    God  —  was    the   grand    outstanding   cliaracteristic   of    Christ's 


'  Comp.  Rlehin^  Tjohrbegr.  d.  Hebr.  Br. 
p.  363.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  tlie 
views  which  tliis  learned  theologian  ex- 
presses. Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
does  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
question  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  rather 
aggravates  them.  They  lie  in  this  :  How 
could   One  Who,  (according  to  Uiehni) 


stood  on  the  same  level  with  ns  in  regard 
to  all  temptations  have  been  exempt  from 
sin? 

•  The  latter  was  already  sin.  Yet  *  temp- 
tation *  means  more  tlian  mere  *  assaults' 
There  may  be  conditional  mental  aaensvs 
without  moral  consrfUM — and  so  tempta- 
tion  without  sin.    See  p.  301,  note. 
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ivork  ;  but  it  was  so,  because  He  was  not  only  the  Unsinning, 
Uniallen  Man,  but  also  the  Son  of  God.  Because  (rod  was  His 
Father,  therefore  He  must  be  about  His  BusinesH,  which  was  to  do 
the  Will  of  His  Father.  With  a  peccable  Human  Nature  He  was 
impeccable ;  not  because  He  obeyed,  but  being  imi}eccable  He  so 
obeyed,  because  His  Human  was  inseparably  connected  with  His 
Divine  Nature.  To  keep  this  Union  of  the  two  Natures  out  of 
view  would  be  Nestorianism.'  To  sum  up :  The  Second  Adam,  [ 
morally  unfallen,  though  voluntarily  subject  to  all  the  conditions  1 
of  our  Nature,  was,  with  a  peccable  Human  Nature,  absolutely  | 
impeccable  as  being  also  the  Son  of  God — a  jieccable  Nature,  yet  | 
an  impeccable  Person  :  the  God>Man,  '  tempted  in  regard  to  all  I 
(things)  in  like  manner  (as  we),  without  (excepting)  sin.'  ■ 

All  this  sounds,  after  all,  like  the  stammering  of  Divine  words 
by  a  babe,  and  yet  it  may  in  some  measure  help  us  to  onderstand 
the  character  of  Christ's  first  great  Temptation. 

Before  proceeding,  a  few  sentences  are  required  in  explanation 
of  seeming  differences  in  the  Evangehc  narration  of  the  event. 
The  historical  part  of  St,  John's  Gospel  begins  after  the  Temptation 
— that  is,  with  the  actual  Ministry  of  Christ;  since  it  was  not 
witliiD  the  purport  of  that  work  to  detail  the  earlier  history.  That 
had  been  sufficiently  done  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Impartial  and 
serious  critics  will  admit  that  these  are  in  accoixl.  For,  if  St.  Mark 
only  Bunmiarises,  in  his  own  brief  manner,  he  supi)lie8  the  two- 
fold notice  that  Jesus  was  'driven'  into  the  wilderness,  'and  was 
with  the  wild  beasts,'  which  is  in  fullest  internal  agreement  with 
the  detailed  nanutives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  only 
noteworthy  difference  between  these  two  is,  tliat  St.  Matthew  places 
the  Temple-temptation  before  that  of  the  world-kingdom,  while  St. 
Lake  invite  this  order,  probably  because  his  namitive  was  primarily 
intended  for  Gentile  readers,  to  whose  mind  this  might  ]>resent  itself 
as  to  them  the  true  gradation  of  temptation.  To  St.  ]\Iatthew  we  owe 
the  notice,  that  after  the  Temptation  '  Angels  came  and  ministered ' 
nnto  Jesus ;  to  St.  Luke,  that  the  Tempter  only  '  departed  from 
Him  for  a  season.' 

To  restate  in  order  our  former  conclusions,  Jesus  had  deliberately, 
of  His  own  accord  and  of  set  firm  purpose,  gone  to  be  baptized.  That 
one  grand  outstanding  fact  of  His  early  life,  that  He  must  be  about 
His  Father's  Business,  had  found  its  explanation  when  He  knew  that 
the  Baptist's  cry, '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,'  was  from  God. 
■  The  hcrety  which  ondaly  Mpartited  the  two  Naturae. 
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BOOK     His  Father's  Business,  then,  was  *  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  and  to  it 
I"        He  consecrated  Himself,  so  fulfilling  all  righteousness.     But  His 

*  being  about  it '  was  quite  other  than  that  of  any  Israelite,  however 
devout,  who  came  to  Jordan.  It  was  His  consecration,  not  only  to  the 
Kingdom,  but  to  the  Kingship,  in  the  anointing  and  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  His  proclamation  from  heaven.  That 
ICingdom  was  His  Father^s  Business ;  its  Kingship,  the  manner  in 
which  He  was  to  be  *  about  it.'  The  next  step  was  not,  like  the  first, 
voluntary,  and  of  preconceived  piurpose.  Jesus  went  to  Jordan ;  He 
was  driven  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  Not,  indeed,  in  the  sense 
of  His  being  unwilling  to  go,^  or  having  had  other  purpose,  such  as 
that  of  immediate  return  into  Galilee,  but  in  that  of  not  being  willing, 
of  having  no  will  or  purpose  in  the  matter,  but  being  *  led  up,'  un- 
conscious of  its  purpose,  with  irresistible  force,  by  the  Spirit.  In  that 
wilderness  He  had  to  test  what  He  had  learned,  and  to  learn  what  He 
had  tested.  So  would  He  have  full  proof  for  His  Work  of  the  What — 
His  Call  and  Kingship;  so  would  He  see  its  How — the  manner  of  it; 
so,  also,  would,  from  the  outset,  the  final  issue  of  His  Work  appear. 

Again —banishing  from  our  minds  all  thought  of  sin  in  connection 
•Hebr.iv.ir.  with  Christ's  Temptation,*  He  is  presented  tons  as  the  Second  Adam, 
both  as  regarded  Himself,  and  His  relation  to  man.  In  these  two 
respects,  which,  indeed,  are  one.  He  is  now  to  be  tried.  Like  the 
first,  the  Second  Adam,  sinless,  is  to  be  tempted,  but  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  the  Fall :  in  the  wilderness,  not  in  Eden ;  not  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  good,  but  in  the  pressing  want  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  in  the  felt  weakness  conse- 
quent upon  it.  For  (unlike  the  first)  the  Second  Adam  was,  in  His 
Temptation,  to  be  placed  on  an  absolute  equality  with  us,  except  as 
regarded  sin.  Yet  even  so,  there  must  have  been  some  point  of 
inward  connection  to  make  the  outward  assault  a  temptation.  It  is 
here  that  opponents  (such  as  Strauss  and  Keim)  have  strangely 
missed  the  mark,  when  objecting,  either  that  the  forty  days'  fast 
was  intrinsically  unnecessary,  or  that  the  assaults  of  Satan  were 
clumsy  suggestions,  incapable  of  being  temptations  to  Jesus.     He  is 

*  driven '  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted.*     The 

'  This  is  evident  even  from  the  terms  seems  to  imply  some  human  shrinking  on 

used  by  St.   Matthew  (Ak^x^)  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  V^^ — ^^  le&st  at  the  outset. 

Luke  (<fyfTo).   I  cannot  agree  with  Oodet,  *  The  place  of  the  Temptation  could 

that  Jesus  would  have  been  inclined  to  not,  of  course,  have  been  the  tTaditionil 

return  to    Oalilee  and   begin   teaching.  *  Quarantania,*  but  must  have  been  neir 

Jesus  had  no  inclination  save  this — to  do  Bethabara.    See  also  Stanley's  Sinai  and 

the  Will  of   His  Father.    And  yet  the  Palestine,  p.  308. 
expression  •  driven '  used   by   St.   Mark 
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faietory  of  htun&nity  ie  taken  up  aoew  at  the  point  where  first  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  was  founded,  only  under  new  conditions.  It  is 
not  now  a  choice,  but  a  contest,  for  Satan  is  the  prince  of  this  wtu'ld. 
Dnring  the  whole  forty  days  of  Christ's  stay  in  the  wilderness  His 
Temptation  continued,  though  it  only  attained  its  high  point  at  the 
last,  when,  after  the  long  feet,  He  felt  the  weariness  and  weakness 
of  hunger.  As  &sting  occupies  but  a  very  subordinate,  we  might 
almost  say  s  tolerated,  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  as,  bo  &t 
as  we  know,  He  exercised  on  no  other  occasion  such  ascetic  practices, 
ve  are  left  to  infer  internal,  as  well  as  external,  necessity  for  it  in  the 
present  instance.  The  former  is  easily  understood  in  His  pre-occupa- 
tion !  the  latter  must  have  had  for  its  object  to  reduce  Him  to  utmost 
ootWHrd  weakness,  by  the  depression  of  all  the  vital  powers.  We 
regard  it  as  a  psychological  fact  that,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
all  mental  faculties  the  memory  alone  is  active,  indeed,  almost  pre- 
tematurally  active.  During  the  preceding  thirty-nine  days  the  plan, 
or  rather  the  future,  of  the  \\'ork  to  which  He  had  been  consecrated, 
must  have  been  always  before  Him.  In  this  respect,  then.  He  must 
have  been  tempted.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment  as  to  the  means  by  which  He  was  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  G-od.  He  could  not  have  felt  tempted  to  adopt  carnal  means, 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  that  Kingdom,  and  to  the  Will  of  God.  The 
unchangeable  convictions  which  He  had  already  attained  must  have 
stood  out  before  Him :  that  His  Father's  business  was  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;  that  He  was  furnished  to  it,  not  by  outward  weapons,  but  by 
the  abiding  Presence  of  the  Spirit ;  above  ull,  that  absolute  submis- 
Bion  to  the  Will  of  God  was  the  way  to  it,  nay,  itself  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  will  be  observed,  that  it  was  on  these  very  points  that  the 
Baal  attack  of  the  Enemy  was  directed  in  the  utmost  weakness  of 
Jesus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tempter  could  not  have  failed 
to  assault  Him  with  considerations  which  He  must  have  felt  to  be 
true.  How  could  He  hope,  alone,  and  with  such  principles,  to  stand 
against  Israel  ?  He  knew  their  views  and  feelings ;  and  as,  day  by 
day,  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  forsakenness  increasingly 
gathered  around  Him,  in  His  increasing  faintness  and  weakness,  the 
seeming  lio|}elessnes8  of  such  a  task  as  He  had  undertaken  must 
have  grown  upon  Him  with  almost  overwhelming  power.'  Alternately, 
the  temptation  to  despair,  presumption,  or  the  cutting  short  of  the 

■  It  wu  IhU  which  would  make  the  mental  attciuut  ^vittiant  impljfng  0117 

■  asMnlt '  a  '  temptation '  by  vividly  set-  inward  amtemiu  to  the  manner  in  which 

tinfc  before  the  mind  the  reality  and  the  I'^nciuy  proposed  to  have  ihcm  set 

rationalitj    of    these    consideratinnii — a  nnidc. 
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BOOK  contest  in  some  decisive  manner,  must  have  presented  itself  to  Hig 
ni  mind,  or  rather  have  been  presented  to  it  by  the  Tempter. 
'  '  And  this  was,  indeed,  the  essence  of  His  last  three  great  tempta- 
tions ;  which,  as  the  whole  contest,  resolved  themselves  into  the  one 
question  of  absolute  submission  to  the  Will  of  God,*  which  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  obedience.  If  He  submitted  to  it,  it  must 
be  suffering,  and  only  suffering — helpless,  hopeless  suffering  to  the 
bitter  end ;  to  the  extinction  of  life,  in  the  agonies  of  the  Cross,  as  a 
malefactor ;  denounced,  betrayed,  rejected  by  His  people ;  alone,  in 
very  God-forsakenness.  And  when  thus  beaten  about  by  temptation, 
His  powers  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  faintness,  all  the  more 
vividly  would  memory  hold  out  the  facts  so  well  known,  so  keenly 
realised  at  that  moment,  in  the  almost  utter  cessation  of  every  other 
mental  faculty :  ^  the  scene  lately  enacted  by  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
and  the  two  great  expectations  of  His  own  people,  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  head  Israel  from  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  and  that  all 
kingdoms  of  the  world  were  to  become  subject  to  Him.  Here,  then, 
is  the  inward  basis  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  in  which  the  fast 
was  not  unnecessary,  nor  yet  the  special  assaults  of  the  Enemy  either 
*  clumsy  suggestions,'  or  unworthy  of  Jesus. 

He  is  weary  with  the  contest,  faint  with  hunger,  alone  in  that, 
wilderness.^   His  voice  falls  on  no  sympathising  ear ;  no  voice  reaches 
Him  but  that  of  the  Tempter.  There  is  nothing  bracing,  strengthcD- 
ing  in  this  featm-eless,  barren,  stony  wilderness — only  the  picture 
of  desolateness,  hopelessness,  despair.     He  must,  He  will  absolutely 
submit  to  the  Will  of  God.     But  can  this  be  the  Will  of  God  ?     One 
word  of  power,  and  the  scene  would  be  changed.     Let  Him  despair  of 
all  men,  of  everything — He  can  do  it.     By  His  will  the  Son  of  God, 
as  the  Tempter  suggests — not,  however,  calling  thereby  in  question 
His  Sonship,  but  rather  proceeding  on  its  admitted  reality  '—can 
change  the  stones  into  bread.     He  can  do  miracles — put  an  end  to 
present  want  and  question,  and,  as  visibly  the  possessor  of  absolute 
miraculous  power,  the  goal  is  reached  !     But  this  would  really  have 
been  to  change  the  idea  of  Old  Testament  miracle  into  the  heathen 
conception  of  magic,  which  was  absolute  power  inherent  in  an  indi- 

*  All  the  assaults  of  Satan  were  really  vi\'i(lly  in  Christ's  memoiyat  that  moment, 
directed  against  Christ's  absolute  sub-  that  was  flashed  before  Him  as  in  a  mirror 
mission  to  the  Will  of  God,  which  was  under  the  dazzling  light  of  temptation. 
His  Perfectness.  Hence,  by  every  one  of  ■  Satan's  *  if  '  was  rather  a  taunt  than 
these  temptations,  as  Weiss  says  in  regard  a  doubt.  Nor  could  it  have  been  in- 
to the  first,  '  riittelt  er  an  Seiner  Vollhrm-  tended  to  call  in  question  His  ability  to 
inenheit.^  do  miracles.     Doubt  on  that  point  would 

'  I  regard  the  memory  as  affording  the  already  have  been  a  fall, 
basis  for  the  Temptation.     What  was  so 
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Tidnal,  without  moral  purpose.     The  moral  purpose — the  grand  moral     CSAP. 
poipoee  in  all  that  was  of  God — was  absolate  submission  to  the  Will         ' 
of  Grod.     His  Spirit  had  driven  Him  into  that  wilderness.     His  cir- 
cumstances were  God-appointed ;  and  where  He  so  appoints  them, 
He  will  support  us  in  them,  even  as,  in  the  failure  of  bread,  He 
8Dpport«d  Israel  by  the  manna."     And  Jesus  absolntelj  submitted  'OMtTiU-* 
to  that  Will  of  God  by  continuing  in  His  present  circumstances.     To 
have  set  Himself  iree  from  what  they  implied,  would  have  been 
deapavr  of  God,  and  rebellion.     He  does  more  than  not  succnmb : 
He  conquers.     The  Scriptural  reference  to  a  better  life  upon  the 
Word  of  God  marks  more  than  the  end  of  the  contest ;  it  marks  the 
conquest  of  Satan.     He  emerges  on  the  other  side  triumphant,  with 
this  expression  of  His  assiu-ed  conviction  of  the  suflGciency  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  despair — and  He  cannot  take  up  His  Kingdom  alone, 
in  the  exercise  of  mere  power !  Absolutely  submitting  to  the  Will 
of  God,  He  must,  and  He  can,  absolutely  trust  Him.  But  if  so,  then 
let  Him  really  trust  Himself  upon  God,  and  make  experiment — nay 
more,  public  demonstration— of  it.  If  it  be  not  despair  of  God,  let 
it  hepreewmption !  He  will  not  do  the  work  alone  !  Then  God-up- 
bmme,  according  to  His  promise,  let  the  Son  of  God  suddenly,  from 
thst  height,  descend  and  head  His  people,  and  that  not  in  any  pro- 
taae  manner,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanctuary,  where  God  was 
specially  near,  in  sight  of  incensing  priests  and  worshipping  people. 
So  also  will  the  goal  at  once  be  reached. 

The  Spirit  of  God  had  driven  Jesus  into  the  wilderness ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Devil  now  carried  Him  to  Jerusalem.  Jesus  stands  on  the  lofty 
pinnacle  of  the  Tower,  or  of  the  Temple-porch,*  presumably  that  on 
which  every  day  a  priest  was  stationed  to  watch,  as  the  pale  morning 
light  passed  over  the  hills  of  Jud«ea  far  off  to  Hebron,  to  announce 
it  as  the  signal  for  offering  the  morning  sacrifice.^  If  we  might  in- 
dulge our  imagination,  it  would  be  just  as  the  priest  had  quitted  that 

'  The  ripply  of  the  miuina  was  onljf  Sanctnarj-,   wheru   indeed    there    would 

*>)  exempliticotion  and  application  of  (he  scnrc-ely  be  Blntiding-room.     It  certainly 

fcneral  prindple,  that  man  rcallv  lives  formed  the  wab^h-post  of  the  priest.  I'oe- 

V  tbB  Word  of  Goil.  ~  sibly  it  may  have  been  the  extreme  comer 

■    It  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  of  tho  'wing'-lite'  porch,  or  tifiim,  which 

*^»^i^iar  to!  Upti  was,  as  oommenlalors  led  into  the  Sunutuarj-.    Thence  a  priest 

8**4  ^imlly  snppoee,  the  Tower  at  the  soalli-  could  easilj-  have  conimunioated  with  his 


n  angle   of   tho  Temple  Cloisters,      brctbten  in  the  court  beneath.     To  this 

*™^*e  the  Boyal  (»oathem)and  Solomon's      tliere  is,  however,  the  objection  that  in 


JJ™^  eastern)  Torch  met,  and  whence  the      that  case  it  should  have  been  ToBrcwE.    At 
T^^"  into  the  Kedron  Valley  beneath  wa,-'      p.  244,  the  ordinarj-  view  of  this  localitv 
™     the  stnpendouB   .lepth   of   *r>0  feet. 
■"***x]d  this  angia  be  called   *a   wing' 

"^l»tach,  that  it  was  tho 'roof 'of  the 


into  the  Kedron  Valley  beneath  wa,-  p.  244,  the  ordinarj-  view  of  this  locality 

^     tlie  stnpendouB   rlepth   of   ifiO  feet.  has  been  taken. 
■"***x]d  this  angIa  be  called   *a   wing'  *  Comp.  '  Tho  Temple,  its  Ministry  and 

('•-•-A.nw)?      Nor    can    I    agree    with  Senices,  p.  133. 
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station.     The  firet  desertr-temptatioD  had  been  in  the  grey  of  break- 
ing light,  when  to  the  faint  and  weary  looker  the  atones  of  the  wil- 
deraesB  Eeemed  to  take  fantaetic  shapes,  like  the  bread  for  vhich  the 
iaint  body  hungered.     In  the  next  temptation  Jetias  stands  on  the 
watch-post  which  the  white-robed  priest  has  just  quitted.     Fast  the 
rosy  raoroing-light,  deepening  into  crimson,  and  edged  with  gold, 
is  spreading  over  the  land.     In  the  Priests'  Coort  below  Him  the 
morning-sacrifice  has  been  offered.     The  massive  Temple-gates  are 
Rlowly  opening,  and  the  blast  of  the  priests'  silver  tnim^iets  is  sum- 
moning Israel  to  begin  a  new  day  by  appearing  before  their  Lord. 
Now  then  let  Him  descend,  Heaven-borne,  into  the  midst  of  priests 
and  people.   What  shouts  of  acclamation  woald  greet  His  appearance ! 
What  homage  of  worship  would  be  His !     The  goal  can  at  once  be 
reached,  and  that  at  the  head  of  believing  Israel.     Unseen  by  those 
below,  Jesus  surveys  the  scene.   By  His  side  is  the  Tempter,  watching 
the  features  that  mark  the  working  of  the  spirit  within.     And  now 
he  has  whispered  it.     Jenus  had  overcome  in  the  first  temptation  by 
simple,  absolute  trust.     This  was  the  time,  and  this  the  place  to  act 
upon  this  trust,  even  as  the  very  Scriptures  to  which  Jesus  had 
apiiealed  warranted.     But  8o  to  have  done  would  have  been  not  trust 
— far  less  tlie  heroism  of  faith — but  presumption.     The  goal  might 
indeed  have  been  reached ;  but  not  the  Divine  goal,  nor  in  God's  way 
— and,  as  bo  often,  Scripture  itself  explained  and  guarded  the  Divine 
liromise  by  a  preceding  Divine  command.'     And  thus  once  more 
Je.sua  not  only  is  not  overcome,  but  He  overcomes  by  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  Will  of  God. 

To  submit  to  the  Will  of  God  !  But  is  not  this  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  and  the  order  and  dis[H>sition  which  He  has  made  of 
all  things  ?  Once  more  the  scene  changes.  They  have  turned  their 
back  ujion  Jerusalem  and  the  Temjde.  Behind  are  also  all  popular 
prejudices,  narrow  nationalism,  and  limitations.     Tliey   no   longer 

'  Jiengfl:  '  Scriplura  pur  iJcrmtuTiuii 
iiiterpretanda  ct  cuncilianclu.'  This  U 
ul.so  a  ItabbiJiic  canuii.  Tlic  lUbbii 
frequently  insist  oii  tbc  duty  of  not  ei- 
posing  oneself  to  danfter,  iu  prcBurap- 
tiiDus  eipectstioD  of  mirncnlons  ileliver- 
ance.  It  ia  a  cnrioua  saying :  Do  not 
Blnnil  over  afiiaiiiHt  an  ox  when  lie  coznes 
fnim  the  fodiiur;  Satan  jumps  out  from 
between  his  horns.  (Pes.  112  S.)  l)aviii 
)iH<1  been  preaiiiuptuous  in  I's.  xxvi.  2-- 
aiitl  failed  (Kanh.  107  a.).  Hat  the  moel 
apt  illnstrattun  is  this  r  On  o 
Ihf  child  of  a  Hnbbi  wns  n 


The  child 


(jUotcill>cut..'dv.  22,  I 
pro{xianiliD};  tlie  question,  why  the  second 
clause  virtiutUy  repeated  the  lint.  Tbs 
Kablii  replied,  'To  teach  as  thnt  the^ving 
of  titlica  niaketh rich.'  'Ilowdoyoubx)* 
il '. '  asltwi  tiiB  cliild.  '  By  experience,' 
oiiiiwiTed  thallahbi.  '  Rut,' said  thecbilA, 
'  such  expurimcut  is  not  lawful,  flince  ""^ 
are  not  to  tempt  the  Lord  onr  flod."  (Se  ~ 
the  ven-  turiuns  b.«)k  of  Itabbi  .v  " 
rrji.  Die  l(il)el,  i\.  Talm.  i 
p.  l;!l'.) 


THE  THIBD  TEMPTATION. 

Ineathe  the  stifled  air,  thick  with  the  perfume  of  incense.  Thej 
have  token  their  flight  into  Owl's  wide  world.  There  they  stand  on 
tiie  top  of  some  very  high  moontain.  It  is  in  the  fall  blaee  of  eon- 
light  that  He  now  gazes  upon  a  wondrous  scene.  Before  Him  rise, 
from  out  the  cloud-land  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  foims,  figures, 
scenes — come  words,  sounds,  harmonies.  The  world  in  all  its  g\taj, 
Imaatj,  strength,  majesty,  is  unveiled.  Its  work,  its  might,  its 
.greatness,  ita  art,  its  thought,  emerge  into  clear  view.  And  still  the 
horison  seems  to  widen  as  He  gazes ;  and  more  and  more,  and  beyond 
it  still  more  and  still  brighter  appears.  It  is  a  world  quite  other 
than  that  which  the  retiring  Sou  of  the  retired  Nazareth-home  had 
«ver  seen,  could  ever  have  imagined,  that  opens  its  enlarging 
wonders.  To  its  in  the  circumstances  the  temptation,  which  at  first 
sight  seems,  so  to  speak,  the  clumsiest,  would  well  nigh  have  been 
irresistible.  In  measore  as  our  intellect  was  enlarged,  our  heart 
attuned  to  this  world-melody,  we  would  have  gazed  with  bewitched 
wonderment  on  that  sight,  surrendered  ourselves  to  the  harmony  of 
those  sounds,  and  quenched  the  thirst  of  our  soul  with  maddening 
diaught.  But  passingly  sublime  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Perfect  lUan,  the  Qod-Man — and  to  Him  far  more  than  to  us  from 
Hit  infinitely  deeper  appreciation  of,  and  wider  sympathy  with  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful — He  had  already  overcome.  It  was, 
indeed,  not '  worship,'  but  homage  which  the  £vil  One  claimed  from 
Jesus,  and  that  on  the  truly  stated  and  apparently  rational  ground, 
that,  in  its  present  state,  all  this  world  '  was  delivered '  unto  him,  and 
he  exercised  the  power  of  giving  it  to  whom  be  would.  Bnt  in  this 
very  &ct  lay  the  answer  to  the  suggestion.  High  above  this  moving 
scene  of  glory  and  beauty  arched  the  deep  blue  of  God's  heaven, 
and  brighter  than  the  sun,  which  poured  its  hght  over  the  sheen 
and  dazzle  beneath,  stood  out  the  fact :  '  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business ;'  above  the  din  of  far-ofi*  sounds  rose  the  voice : 
'  Thy  Kingdom  come ! '  Was  not  all  this  the  Devil's  to  have  and  to 
pvt,  because  it  was  not  the  Father's  Kingdom,  to  which  Jesus  had 
.  ccmeciated  Himself  P  What  Satan  sought  was,  'My  kingdom  come' 
I  —a  Satanic  Messianic  time,  a  Satanic  Messiah ;  the  final  realisation 
I  of  an  empire  of  which  his  present  possession  wan  only  temporaiy, 
caiued  by  the  alienation  of  man  &om  Ood.  To  destroy  all  this :  to 
^^«twy  ihe  works  of  the  Devil,  to  abolish  his  kingdom,  to  set  man 
free  from  his  dominion,  was  the  very  object  of  Christ's  Mission.  On  the 
'^ns  of  the  past  shall  the  new  arise,  in  proportions  of  grandeur 
*od  beauty  hitherto  unseen,  only  gazed  at  afar  by  prophets'  rapt  sight. 
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•  St.  John 
Tii.  S-5 


It  is  to  become  the  Kingdom  of  G-od ;  and  Christ's  consecration  to  it 
is  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  its  new  Temple.    Those  scenes  are  to  be 
transformed  into  one  of  higher  worship;  those  sounds  to   mingle 
and  melt  into  a  melody  of  praise.     An  endless  train,  iinnmnbered 
multitudes  from  a&r,  to  bring  their  gifts,  to  pour  their  wealth,  to 
consecrate  their  wisdom,  to  dedicate  their  beauty — to  lay  it  all  in 
lowly  worship  as  humble  offering  at  His  feet :  a  world  God-restored, 
G-od-dedicated,  in  which  dwells  God's  peace,  over  which  rests  GtxlV 
glory.     It  is  to  be  the  bringing  of   worship,  not  the   crowning 
of  rebellion,  which  is  the  Kingdom,    And  so  Satan's  greatest  be^ 
comes  to  Christ  his  coarsest  temptation,*  which  He  casts  from  Him  ; 
and  the  words :  ^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve,'  which  now  receive  their  highest  fulfilment, 
mark  not  only  Satan's  defeat  and  Christ's  triumph,  but  the  principle 
of  His  Kingdom — of  all  victory  and  all  triumph. 

Foiled,  defeated,  the  Enemy  has  spread  his  dark  pinions  towards 
that  far-off  world  of  his,  and  covered  it  with  their  shadow.  The  sun  no 
longer  glows  with  melting  heat ;  the  mists  have  gathered  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  and  enwrapped  the  scene  which  has  faded  from  view. 
And  in  the  cool  and  shade  that  followed  have  the  Angels*  come  aod 
ministered  to  His  wants,  both  bodily  and  mental.  He  has  refused 
to  assert  power ;  He  has  not  yielded  to  despair ;  He  would  not  fight 
and  conquer  alone  in  His  own  strength  ;  and  He  has  received  power- 
and  refreshment,  and  Heaven's  company  unnumbered  in  their  ministiy 
of  worship.  He  would  not  yield  to  Jewish  dream  ;  He  did  not  pas< 
from  despair  to  presumption  ;  and  lo,  after  the  contest,  with  n< 
reward  for  its  object,  all  is  His.  He  would  not  have  Satan's  vassaL^ 
as  His  legions,  and  all  Heaven's  hosts  are  at  His  command.  It  ha*<3 
been  victory ;  it  is  now  shout  of  triumphant  praise.  He  MTiom 
had  anointed  by  His  Spirit  had  conquered  by  the  Spirit ;  He  ^Tioi 
Heaven's  Voice  had  proclaimed  God's  beloved  Son,  in  WTiom  It-« 
was  well  pleased,  had  proved  such,  and  done  His  good  pleasure. 

They  had  been  all  overcome,  these  three  temptations  again  s*t 
submission  to  the  Will  of  God,  present,  personal,  and  specifically 
Messianic.  Yet  all  His  life  long  there  were  echoes  of  them :  of  tfc3-^ 
first,  in  the  suggestion  of  His  brethren  to  show  Himself;*  of  tt*^ 
second,  in  the  popular  attempt  to  make  Him  a  king,  and  perha-" 
also  in  what  constituted  the  final  idea  of  Judas  Iscariot;  of  t 


'  Sin  always  intensifies  in  the  coarse- 
ness of  its  assaults. 

*  For  the  Jewish  views  on  Angelology 


and  Demonology,  sec  Appenrlix  XI^ 
*  Jewish  Angelology  and  Dcmonologj' 


I 


THE  VICTORY, 

third,  as  being  Satanic  most  plainly,  in  the  question  of  Pilate :  ^  Art 
Thou  then  a  king  ? ' 

The  enemy  *  departed  from  Him ' — yet  only  *  for  a  season.'    But 

this  first  contest  and  victory  of  Jesus  decided  all  others  to  the  last. 

These  were,  perhaps  not  as  to  the  shaping  of  His  Messianic  plan,  nor 

thiough  memory  of  Jewish  expectancy,  yet  still  in  substance  the 

same  contest  about  absolute  obedience,  absolute  submission  to  the 

Will  of  God,  which  Constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  G-od.    And  so  also 

from  first  to  last  was  this  the  victory :  *  Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be 

done.'    But  as,  in  the  first  three  petitions  which  He  has  taught  us, 

Christ  has  enfolded  us  in  the  mantle  of  His  royalty,  so  has  He  Who 

shared  our  nature  and  our  temptations  gone  up  with  us,  want-pressed, 

sill-laden,  and  temptation-stricken  as  we  are,  to  the  Mount  of 

Temptation  in  the  four  human   petitions  which  follow  the  first. 

And  over  us  is  spread,  as  the  sheltering  folds  of  His  mantle,  this  as 

the  outcome  of  His  royal  contest  and  glorious  victory :  *  For  Thine 

is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever ! '  ^ 

^  Tbisqnotation  of  the  Doxology  leaves,      mined,  whether  the  words  were  part  of 
ci  eoute,  the  critical  question  nndeter-      the  *  Lord's  Prayer'  in  its  original  form. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THS  DBPCTTATION   PBOH    JERUSALEM — THE    THREE    BECTB  OF  THI   I 
BADfittCEES,  Aia>  EBSEHES — EXAMINATION  OP  THEIB  DIBTINCTIVB  DOCTRDU* 

(St.  John  i.  19-21.) 

Apart  &oin  the  repulsively  carnal  form  which  it  had  taken,  there  ii 
something  absolutely  sublime  in  the  continoance  and  inteod^  of 
'  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  It  outlived  not  only  tlK 
delay  of  long  centuries,  hut  the  persecutions  and  scattering  ot  tin 
people ;  it  continued  under  the  disappointment  of  the  Maccabees 
the  rule  of  a  Herod,  the  administration  of  a  corrupt  and  contemptible 
priesthood,  and,  finally,  the  government  of  Bome  as  represented  ]tj 
a  Pilate ;  nay,  it  grew  in  intensity  almost  in  proportion  as  it  seemed 
unlikely  of  realisation.  These  are  fects  which  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Old  Testament  teuk- 
ing,  was  the  very  heart  of  Jewish  religious  life ;  while,  at  the  am 
time,  they  evidence  a  moral  elevation  which  placed  abstract  religiM) 
conviction  far  beyond  tjie  reach  of  passing  events,  and  clung  to  it  wift 
a  tenacity  which  nothing  could  loosen. 

Tidings  of  what  these  many  months  had  occurred  by  the  banb 
of  the  Jordan  must  have  early  reached  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately 
stirred  to  the  depths  its  religious  society,  whatever  its  preoccupatii* 
with  ritual  questions  or  political  matters.    For  it  was  not  an  ordiiuiy 
movement,  nor  in  connection  with  anyof  the  existing  parties,  religion* 
or  political.     An  extraordinary  preacher,  of  extraordinary  appearaoC 
and  habits,  not  aiming,  like   others,   after  renewed  zeal  in  leg*^ 
observances,  or  increased  Levitical  purity,  but  preaching  T^pentain^ 
and  moral  renovation  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Kingdom,  i**^ 
sealing  this  novel  doctrine  with  an  equally  novel  rite,  had  dn«*^ 

'  This  chapter  contains,  among  other 
matter,  b,  detailed  and  critical  ciamin- 
iition  uf  the  great  Jcwi:sh  Sects,  such  an 


THE  DEPUTATION  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

from  town  and  countrj  multitudes  of  all  classes — ^inqnirers,  peuiteuts,     gh 
and  novices.    The  great  and  boming  question  seemed,  what  the  real        i 
character  and  meaning  of  it  was  ?  or  rather,  whence  did  it  issue, 
and  whither  did  it  tend  ?     The  religions  leaders  of  the  people  pro- 
posed to  answer  this  by  instituting  an  inquiry  through  a  tnist- 
wtvtlij  deputation.    In  the  account  of  this  by  St.  John  certain 
points  seem  clearly  implied;'  on  others  only  suggestions  can  be  'li^^ 
▼entored. 

That  the  interview  referred  to  occurred  after  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus,  appears  &om  the  whole  context,'    Similarly,  the  statement  that 
tlie  deputation  whicli  came  to  John  was  '  sent  from  Jerusalem  '  by 
*  the  Jews,'  impUefl  that  it  proceeded  from  authority,  even  if  it  did 
not  bear  more  than  a  semi-official  character.     For,  although  the  ex- 
pression *Jewa  '  in  the  fourth  Gospel  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
oontrast  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  (for  ex.  St.  John  vii,  15),  yet  it 
refers  to  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity,  that  is,  as  repre- 
sented by   their  constituted  religious   authorities."      On  the  other  'Com 
hand,  although  the  term  '  scribes  and  elders '  does  not  occur  in  the  u-,  i> 
Gospel  of  St,  John,*  it  by  no  means  follows  that  '  the  priests  and  t\' 
Levites  *  sent   from  the  capital  either  represented  the  two   great 
divisions  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or,  indeed,  that  the  deputation  issued 
&om  the  Great  Sanhedrin  itself.     The  former  suggestion  is  entirely 
ongronnded  ;  the  latter  at  least  problematic.     It  seems  a  legitimate 
inference  that,  considering  their  own  teudendes,  and  the  political 
dangers  connected  with  such  a  step,  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  come  to  the  formal  resolution  of  sending  a  regular 
deputation  on   such  an   inquiry.     Moreover,   a   measure   Uke   this 
would  have  been  entirely  outside  their  recognised  modeof  procedure. 
The  Sanhedrin  did  not,  and  could  not,  originate  charges ;  it  only 
isTestigated  those  brought  before  it.    It  is  quite  true  that  judgment 
i^on  blse  prophets  and  religious  seducers  lay  with  it ; "  but  the  •  Suii 
'    Biptist  had  not  as  yet  said  or  done  anything  to  lay  him  open  to  such 
«  ucnsatiou.   He  had  in  no  way  infringed  the  Law  by  word  or  deed, 
"«  had  he  even  claimed  to  be  a  prophet.'    If,  nevertheless,  it  seems 
"wrt  probable  that '  the  priests  and  Levites '  came  from  the  Sanhedrin, 
*t  ue  led  to  the  conclusion  that  theirs  was  an  informal  mission, 
"wer  privately  arranged  than  publicly  determined  upon. 

'  tUt  point    is    fallj    disctisaed    by  the  ezpreEBion   in  St.  Jotm  viil.  3  la  an. 

*^*.  Irang.  Joh.,  vol.  I.  pp.  396-39S.  aathentdc. 

^MtMMT  Wntevtt,  in  hi«  Commen-  ■  Of   this  the  Bubedrin  moat  Ii»v« 

*n'«i  thaoMuge  (Spc^ei'a  Commeat.,  Iiem  perfectl j  awaie.    Comp.  8t.  Matt. 

''■'■.vA.n.f.lSy.wben  be  note*  that  iii.  Tj  Bt  Lnka  Ui.  IS  ftc 
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*BtMatt 
ill.  7,  &c. 


And  with  this  the  character  of  the  deputies  agrees.  <Prieit« 
and  Levites  * — the  colleagues  of  John  the  priest — ^would  be  selected 
for  such  an  errand,  rather  than  leading  Rabbinic  authorities.  He 
presence  of  the  latter  would,  indeed,  have  given  to  the  movement 
an  importance,  if  not  a  sanction,  which  the  Sanhedrin  could  not 
have  wished.  The  only  other  authority  in  Jerusalem  from  whidi 
such  a  deputation  could  have  issued  was  the  so-called  ^  Council  of 
the  Temple,'  *  Judicature  of  the  Priests,'  or  *  Elders  of  the  Priest- 
hood,' ^  which  consisted  of  the  fourteen  chief  officers  of  the  Temple. 
But  although  they  may  afterwards  have  taken  their  full  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  ordinarily  their  duty  was  only  connected 
with  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  not  with  criminal  questions 
or  doctrinal  investigations.^  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
they  would  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  on  the  ground  thst 
the  Baptist  was  a  member  of  the  priesthood.  Finally,  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  such  an  informal  inquiry,  set  on  foot  most  probably  bf 
the  Sanhedrists,  should  have  been  entrusted  exclusively  to  tbe 
Pharisaic  party.  It  would  in  no  way  have  interested  the  Sedduoees; 
and  what  members  of  that  party  had  seen  of  John  ^  must  have  con- 
vinced them  that  his  views  and  aims  lay  entirely  beyond  their  horizon. 

The  origin  of  the  two  great  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Saddnoees 
has  already  been  traced.^  They  mark,  not  sects,  but  ment€d  directions, 
such  as  in  their  principles  are  natural  and  universal,  and,  indeed, 
appear  in  connection  with  all  metaphysical  *  questions.  They  are  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  human  mind  views  supersensnons 
problems,  and  which  afterwards,  when  one-sidedly  followed  out, 
harden  into  diverging  schools  of  thought.  If  Pharisees  and  Sfld- 
ducees  were  not  *  sects '  in  the  sense  of  separation  from  the  unity 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  community,  neither  were  theirs  *  heresies' 
in  the  conventional,  but  only  in  the  original  sense  of  tendency^ 
direction,  or,  at  most,  views,  differing  from  those  commonly  enter- 
tained.*    Our  sources  of  information  here  are :  the  New  Testament, 


*  Comp.  *  The  Temple,  ite  Ministry  and 
Services,'  p.  76.  Dr.  Geiger  (Urschr.  u. 
Uebereetz.d.  Bibel,  pp.  113,  114)  ascribes 
to  them,  however,  a  much  wider  jurisdic- 
tion. Some  of  his  inferences  (such  as  at 
pp.  115,  116)  seem  to  me  historically  un- 
supported. 

*  Comp.  Book  I.  ch.  viii. 

*  I  take  the  term  metaphysical  here  in 
the  sense  of  all  that  is  above  the  natural, 
not  merely  the  speculative,  but  the  super- 
sensuous  generally. 


*  The  word  oSp€ira  has  received  its  pn- 
sent  meaning  chiefly  from  the  adjedi^ 
attaching  to  it  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  In  Afte 
zziv.  5, 14,  xxviii.  22,  it  is  vitnpeiatifCi^ 
applied  to  Christians ;  in  1  Cor.  xL  l^f 
Gal.  V.  20,  it  seems  to  apply  to  divergiof 
practices  of  a  sinful  kind ;  in  IRtos  iii- 
10,  the  <  heretic  *  seems  one  who  held  (f 
taught  diverging  opinions  or  pncticefc 
Besides,  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  mice^ 
mark  the  Sadducees,and  twice  the  Phtfi* 
sees  (Acts  v.  17 ;  xv.  5,  and  zzn.  5). 
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JosephnB,  and  Babbinic  writings.     The  New  TestameDt  only  marks,     CHAP. 
in  bioad  outlines  and  popularly,  the  peculiarities  of  each  party ;  but         n 
from  the  absence  of  bias  it  may  safely  be  regarded '  as  the  most  '      '      ' 
trustworthy  authority  on  the  matter.     The  inferences  vhich  we 
derive  from  the  statements  of  Josephus,*  though  always  to  be 
qualified  by  our  general  estimate  of  his  a/nimtis,'  accord  with  those 
from  the  New  Testament.     In  regard  to  Rabbinic  writings  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  admittedly  nnhistorical  character  of  most  of 
their  notices,  the  strobg  party-bias  which  coloured  almost  all  their 
.fltatements   regarding  opponents,  and  their  constant   tendency  to 
trace  later  views  and  practices  to  earlier  times. 

Without  entering  on  the  principles  and  supposed  practices  of 
*  the  fraternity '  or  '  association  '  {CheBvoer,  Chavurahf  Cfia/mirta)  of 
Pharisees,  which  was  comparatively  small,  nnmbering   only  about 
6,000  members,*  the  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest.     The  •  jm.  am. 
otgect  of  the  association  was  twofold:  to  observe  in  the  strictest  ""*■• 
manner,  and  according  to  traditional  law,  all  the  ordinances  concern- 
ing  Levitical  purity,  and  to  be  extremely  punctihous  in  all  connected 
with  religions  dues  (tithes  and  all  other  dnes).   A  person  might  under- 
take only  the  second,'withont  the  first  of  these  obligations.  In  that  case 
he  was  simply  a  Jt^cetPinan,  an  '  accredited  one,' with  whom  one  might 
enter  fi«ely  into  commerce,   as  he  was  supposed  to  have  paid  all 
dues.     But  a  person  could  not  undertake  the  vow  of  Levitical  pnrity 
without  also  taking  the  obligation  of  all   religions  dues.      If  he 
Dndertook  both  vows  he  was  a  Chaber,  or  associate.    Here  there  were 
four  d^rees,   marking  an  ascending  scale  of  Levitical  purity,  or 
separation  from  all  that  was  pro&ae.^     In  opposition  to  these  was  ••cua^.u. 
the  Am  hoHirez,  or  ' country  people '  (the  people  which  knew  not,  Tobor. tili 
or  cared  not  for  the  Law,  and  were  regarded  as  'cursed').     But  it 
moat  not  be  thought  that  every  Ckaher  was  either  a  learned  Scribe, 
or  that  every  Scribe  was  a  Ohaher.     On  the  contrary,  as  a  man  might 
be  a  Chaber  without  being  either  a  Scribe  or  an  elder,"  so  ^ere  'Fnrei. 
most  have  been  sages,  and  even  teachers,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ^'^*'* 
awociation,  since  special  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  reception  of 
such.'    CuididateB  had  to  be  formally  admitted  into  the  *  fraternity '  « Bach,  lo  » 
in  Uie  presence  of  three  members.     But   every  accredited  public 
'  teacher'  was,  unless  anything  was  known  to  the  contrary,  supposed 

'  I  meMi  on  historical,  not  on  theo-  '  For  a.  full  ducnsdon  of  tba  obuactw 

Ifigtwtt  grounds.  and  writings  of  Josephos,  I  would  refer 

^  IbseicdertotbefoUowingpBBBagu:  to  tbtt  Article  In  Dr.  Smith't  Diet. of  Ctur, 

Jawirfi  Wu  iL  8.  U;  Ant.  nil.  6.  9;  Blogr. toL Ul. 
10,5,8;  ZTll.3.1;  xrUI.  1.  S,  8,  4. 
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•  Demaiii.  3 


<i  In  St.  Lake 
zi.4S;xTiiL 
IS;  St  Matt. 
xziiLSS 

•In  St.  Luke 
xi.  89, 41 ; 
St.  Matt. 
nciU.S6,S6 


'Sot.  32  6: 
Jer.  Ber.  ix. 
7 

«  Sot.  Ui.  4 


»»  Pes.  70  If 

>  Aboth  de 
R.  Natlian  5 


k  Jer.  Cliag. 
79  rf;  Toa. 
Chftg.  iil. 


to  have  taken  upon  him  the  obligations  referred  to.^  The  family  of 
a  Chdber  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  commimity ;  ^  but 
this  ordinance  was  afterwards  altered.'  The  NoBOBmom  undertook 
these  four  obligations :  to  tithe  what  he  ate,  what  he  sold,  and  what 
he  bought,  and  not  to  be  a  guest  with  an  Ara  hanirez.^  The  fall 
Chaber  undertook  not  to  sell  to  an  *  Am  ha-arez '  any  fluid  or  diy 
substance  (nutriment  or  fruit),  not  to  buy  from  him  any  such  fluids 
not  to  be  a  guest  with  him,  nor  to  entertain  him  as  a  guest  in  his 
own  clothes  (on  account  of  their  possible  imipurity) — to  which  one 
authority  adds  other  particulars,  which,  however,  were  not  recognised 
by  the  Rabbis  generally  as  of  primary  importance.** 

These  two  great  obligations  of  the  *  official '  Pharisee,  or  *  Associ- 
ate,' are  pointedly  referred  to  by  Christ,  both  that  in  regard  to  Hthinff^ 
(the  vow  of  the  Nceceman);  *  and  that  in  regard  to  Levitical  purity  (the 
special  vow  of  the  Chaher).^    In  both  cases  they  are  associated  with  a 
want  of  corresponding  inward  reality,  and  with  hypocrisy.      These 
charges  cannot  have  come  upon  the  people  by  surprise,  and  they 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  learned  kept 
aloof  from  the  ^  Association '  as  such.     Indeed,  the  sayings  of  some 
of  the  Rabbis  in  regard  to  Pharisaism  and  the  professional  Pharisee 
are  more  withering  than  any  in  the  New  Testament.      It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat  the  well-known  description,  both  in  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon  Talmud,  of  the  seven  kinds  of  ^Pharisees,* 
of  whom  six  (the  *  Shechemite,' the  *  stumbling,' the  *  bleeding,' the 
*  mortar,'  the  *  I  want  to  know  what  is  incumbent  on  me,'  and  *  the 
Pharisee  from  fear ')  mark  various  kinds  of  unreality,  and  only  one 
is  *  the  Pharisee  from  love.'  ^    Such  an  expression  as  *  the  plague  of 
Pharisaism '  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  a  silly  pietist,  a  clever  sinner,  and 
a  female  Pharisee,  are  ranked  among  *  the  troubles  of  life.'*     *  Shall 
we  then  explain  a  verse  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees?* 
asks  a  Rabbi,  in  supreme  contempt  for  the  arrogance  of  the  frater- 
nity.**    *  It  is  as  a  tradition  among  the  Pharisees  *  to  torment  them- 
selves in  this  world,  and  yet  they  will  gain  nothing  by  it  in  the  next.* 
The  Sadducees  had  some  reason  for  the  taunt,  that  *  the  Pharisees 
would  by-and-by  subject  the  globe  of  the  sun  itself  to  their  purifi- 
cations,'"^  the  more  so  that  their  assertions  of  purity  were  sometimes 
conjoined  with  Epicurean  maxims,  betokening  a  very  different  state 
of  mind,  such  as,  ^  Make  haste  to  eat  and  drink,  for  the  world  which 


>  Abba  Saul  would  also  have  freed  aU 
students  from  that  formality. 
'  Gomp.  the  suggestion  as  to  the  sig- 


nificant time  when  this  altentioii 
introduced,  in  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  8ociil' 
Life/  pp.  228,  229. 
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we  quit  resembles  a  wedding  feast;'  or  this:  'MysoDgif  thonpoHsess 
anything,  enjoy  th^elf,  for  there  ia  no  pleasure  in  Hades,'  and  death 
grants  no  respite.  Bnt  if  then  sajest.  What  then  would  I  leave  to 
my  eons  and  daughters?  Who  will  thank  thee  for  thia  appointment 
in  Hades  ? '  Maxims  these  to  which,  alas !  too  many  of  their  re- 
oorded  stories  and  deeds  form  a  painful  commentary.* 

But  it  would  he  groBsly  unjust  to  identify  Pharisaism,  as  a 
religions  direction,  with  such  embodiments  of  it,  or  even  with 
the  official '  fraternity.'  While  it  may  be  granted  that  the  tendency 
and  logical  sequence  of  their  views  and  practices  were  such,  their 
system,  as  opposed  to  Saddnceeism,  had  very  serious  bearings, 
dogmatic,  ritual,  and  legal.  It  is,  however,  erroneous  to  suppose, 
either  that  their  system  represented  traditionalism  itself,  or  that 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  convertible  terms,*  while  the  Sadducees 
represented  the  civil  and  political  element.  The  Pharisees  repre- 
sented only  the  prevailing  system  of,  not  traditionaliBm  itself;  while 
the  Saddocees  also  numbered  among  them  many  learned  men.  They 
were  able  to  enter  into  controversy,  oilen  protracted  and  fierce,  with 
their  opponents,  and  they  acted  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  although 
they  had  diverging  traditions  of  their  own,  and  even,  as  it  would  appear, 
at  one  time  a  complete  code  of  canon-law.'  *  Moreover,  the  admitted  * 
fiict,  that  when  in  office  the  Sadducees  conformed  to  the  principles  ' 
and  practices  of  the  Pharisees,  proves  at  least  that  they  mast  have  a 
been  acquainted  with  the  ordinances  of  traditionalism.'  Lastly, 
there  were  certain  traditional  ordinances  on  which  both  parties  were 
at  one.**  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Saddaceeism  was  rather  a  specula-  ^"}>-**** 
tire  than  a  practical  system,  starting  from  simple  and  well-defined 
principles,  but  wide-reaching  in  its  possible  conseqaences.  Perhaps 
it  may  best  be  described  as  a  general  reaction  against  the  extremes 
(■(Pharisaism, springing  &om  moderate  and  rationalistic  tendencies; 
intended  to  secure  a  footing  within  the  recognised  bounds  of  Judaism ; 
•ad  seeking  to  defend  its  principles  by  a  strict  literalism  of  inter- 

'  Enb.  U  a.     I  give  the  latter  claiue,  much  under  the  loflaence  of  Oeiger  and 

Mt  M  in  onr  edition  of  the  Talmnd,  bnt  HumuH. 

toooiding    to   a   more    correct   reading  *   WtimanHm  bas  earned  his  critidBmi 

l£«np,  Nenbebr.  Worterb.  vol.  ii  p.  102).  and  donbts  of  the  Hebrew  SakeUm  on 

^*    It  oovld  wrre  no  good   purpoee  to  the  Hegill.  Taan.  (or  '  Boll  of  Faata ') 

P*'«  instaDOes.    Thej-  are  readilj  aooea-  too  far. 

"iol*  to  thoee  who  have  taste  or  cniiotitj  *  Kven  sach  a  book  as  the  Meg.  Taan. 

^  ^faat  dinetion.  does  not  accose  them  of  abaolnte  igmrr- 

^^    So,  aTaaeansly,   WeWtaium,  In  his  anee,  bnt  only  of  b«iiig  unable  to  prove 

5**''Mi»  *  PlarirfBr  n.  Saddnc' ;  and  par-  their  dieta  from  Beriptnte  (oomp.  Perek 

^'^tx  M  tt  Mema  to  me,  evea  Sekilrer  z.  p.  IB  »,  which  maj  well  mark  the  ez- 

^[^Uteat.  ZdtgMch.).    In  other  retpecta  treme  of  Anti-Saddooeaism). 
•™**    tbeift  two  leanied  men  seem   too 
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pretation  and  application.      If  so,   these    interpretations  would  be 
intended  rather  for  defensive  than  oflfensive  purposes,  and  the  great 

'"■  '  '  aim  of  the  party  would  be  after  rational  freedom — or,  it  might  be, 
free  rationality.  Practically,  the  party  would,  of  course,  tend  in 
broad,  and  often  grossly  unorthodox,  directions. 

The  fundamental  dogmatic  differences  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  concerned :  the  rule  of  fiedth  and  practice ;  the  ^  after 
death ;'  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits ;  and  free  will  and  pre- 
destination. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  lay  down  the  principle  of 
absolute  rejection  of  all  traditions  as  such,  but  that  they  were 
opposed  to  traditionalism  as  represented  and  carried  out  by  the 
Pharisees.  When  put  down  by  sheer  weight  of  authority,  they 
would  probably  carry  the  controversy  further,  and  retort  on  their 
opponents  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  as  against  their  traditions,  per- 
haps ultimately  even  by  an  attack  on  traditionalism ;  but  always  as 
represented  by  the  Pharisees.*  A  careful  examination  of  the  state- 
ments of  Josephus  on  this  subject  will  show  that  they  convey  no 
more  than  this.^  The  Pharisaic  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  contio- 
versy  appears,  perhaps,  most  satisfEictorily,  because  indirectly,  in  cer- 
tain sayings  of  the  Mishnah,  which  attribute  all  national  calamities 
those  persons,  whom  they  adjudge  to  eternal  perdition,  who  in 

•  Ab.  iu.  11 ;  Scripture  ^  not  as  does  the  Halachahy  or  established  Pharisaic  role.' 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  commonly  received  idea  concerning  th 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  will  require  to  be  seriously  modified. 


8 


regards  the  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  as  distinguished  from  that 
the  Sadducees,  we  may  safely  treat  the  statements  of  Josephus 
the  exaggerated  representations  of  a  partisan,  who  wishes  to  place 
party  in  the  best  light.    It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Pharisees,  'i 
»»y<wr.  wari.   pre  ting  the  legal  ordinances  with  rigour,'  **'  imposed  on  themselvLL.!"''   ^ 
«  aLl  xviii    ^^®  necessity  of  much  self-denial,  especially  in  regard  to  food,^  bui 
1-  3  that  their  practice  was  under  the  guidance  of  reasoUj  as  Joseph 


8 


*  Some  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  absolutely  necessary, 
if  it  was  to  be  applied  to  existing  cir- 
camstances.  It  would  be  a  great  his- 
torical inaccuracy  to  imagine  that  the 
Sadducees  rejected  the  w^hole  vapdSoais 
T&v  xp€(r$vr4puv  (St.  Matt.  zv.  2)  from 
Ezra  downwards. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  Ant.  xiii.  10. 
6,  and  clearly  implied  in  zviii.  1.  3,  i,  and 
War  ii.  8.  14. 

'  M.  Derenhourg  (Hist,  de  la  Palest., 
p.  122,  note)  rightly  remarks,  that  the 


Rabbinic  equivalent  for  Josephus'  im^ifiti 
is  KTQ^n,  heaviness,  and  that  the  " 

risees   were  the    pi^nDt  «r   •  mi 
heavy.'    What  a  commentaxy  this  on  tlB^ 
charge  of  Jesus  about  *  the  heavr  boY^ 
dens'  of  the  Pharisees!    St.  Fiau  use* 
the  same  term  as  Josephus  to  describe 
the  Pharisaic  system,  where  our  A.  V. 
renders  '  the  perfect  manner*  (Acts  xoL 
3).    Comp.  also  Acts  xzvL  5 :  nrrA  i¥ 
iucptfittrrdrfiw  eSft^tw. 
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asBerts,  is  one  of  those  bold  mis-statements  with  which  he  has  too     cbap, 
often  to  be  credited.     His  Tindi<jation  of  their  special  reverence  for         II 
«ge  and  authority  '  must  refer  to  the  honours  paid  by  the  party  to  ."iui       ' 
*  the  Elders,'  not  to  the  old.     And  that  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  Sadduceau  opposition  to  Pharisaic  traditionalism,  alike  in  prin^ 
«iple  and  in  practice,  will  appear  firom  the  following  quotation,  to 
which  we  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  wearing  of  phylacte- 
ries was  deemed  by  that  party  of  Scriptural  obligation,  and  that  the 
phylactery  for  the  head  was  to  consist  (according  to  tradition)  of 
four  compartments.     '  Against  the  words  of  the  Scribes  is  more 
punishable  than  against  the  words  of  Scripture.     He  who  says,  No 
phylacteries,  so  as  to  transgress  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  not  guilty 
(firee) ;  five  compartments — to  add  to  the  words  of  the  Scribes — he 
is  guilty.'  •• '  "  suii.  iL  I' 

The  second  doctrinal  difference  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
concerned  the  'after  death.'    According  to  the  New  Testament,"  the  '".^S^ 
Sadducees  denied  the   resurrection   of  the   dead,  while   Josepbos,  x«*im'i»- 
gcang  further,  imputes  to  them  denial  of  reward  or  punishment  after  "■'.•1: 
death,'  and  even  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body."  -  ww  u.  s. 
The  latter  statement  may  be  dismissed  as  among  those  inferences  " 
vfajcb  theological  controversialists  are  too  fond  of  imputing  to  their  ■-• 
-opponents.     This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a  later  work,'  Ni^*^^ 
to  the  effect,  that  by  successive  misunderstandings  of  the  saying  of 
.Antigonus  of  Socho,  that  men  were  to  serve  God  without  regard  to 
jeward,  his  later  pupils  had  arrived  at  the  inference  that  there  was 
no  other  world — which,  however,  might  only  refer  to  the  Pharisaic 
ideal  of  '  the  world  to  come,'  not  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul — and  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.      We   may  therefore 
■credit  Josephoa  with  merely  reporting  the  common  inference  of  his 
party.     But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  their  denial  of  the  resorrec- 
tion  of  the  dead.     Not  only  Josephus,  but  the  New  Testament  and 
fiabbinic  writings  attest  this.     The  Mishnah  expressly  states'  that  ■str.ix.t 
the  formula  '  &om  age  to  age,'  or  rather  '  from  world  to  world,'  had 
been  introduced  as  a  protest  against  the  opposite  theory ;  while  the 
Talmud,  which  records  disputations   between    Gamaliel  and   the 
fiaddoceefl  *  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  ejcpressly  imputes  the 

<  The  inbject  la  diicoMed   at  len^  the  other  the  Scribes  ('propfaetr');  (3) 

in  Jer.   Bcr.  L  7  (p.  3   *),   where   the  from  the  fact  that  the  Prophets  needed 

•nperiority  of  the  Soribe  orer  the  Pro-  the  attestation  of  miracles   (Dent.  liii, 

I^iet  is  ibown  (I)  from  Bfio,  ii.  6  (with-  3),  bat  not  the  Scribe«  (Dent.  ivii.  II). 

«Qt  the  word*  in  itaUia),  the  one  cIbh  '  Thi£  is    admitted    even   hj   ffet/er 

being   the    FrophMa   ('prophe«r   not'),  (Dnchr.  u,  Uebera.  p.  130,  note),  though 
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•Acts  xxiiL 
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denial  of  this  doctrine  to  the  *  Scribes  of  the  Sadducees.'  In  fedmess- 
it  is  perhaps  only  right  to  add  that,  in  the  discussion,  the  Sadducees 
seem  only  to  have  actually  denied  that  there  was  proof  for  this  doctrine 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  they  ultimately  professed  themselves  con- 
vinced by  the  reasoning  of  Gamaliel.^  Still  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Josephus  leaves  no  doubt,  that  in  this 
instance  their  views  had  not  been  misrepresented.  Whether  or  not 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  arose  in  the  first 
instance  from,  or  was  prompted  by.  Rationalistic  views,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  support  by  an  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,, 
as  the  source  of  traditionalism,  it  deserves  notice  that  in  His  con- 
troversy with  the  Sadducees  Christ  appealed  to  the  Pentateuch  in 
proof  of  His  teaching.* 

Connected  with  this  was  the  equally  Rationalistic  opposition  to 
belief  in  Angels  and  Spirits.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,*  but  seems  almost  to  follow  as  a  coroUary.  Remembering 
what  the  Jewish  Angelology  was,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  in 
controversy  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  led  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

The  last  dogmatic  difference  between  the  two  *  sects  *  concerned 
that  problem  which  has  at  all  times  engaged  religious  thinkers: 
man's  free  will  and  God's  pre- ordination,  or  rather  their  compati- 
bility. Josephus — or  the  reviser  whom  he  employed — indeed,  uses 
the  purely  heathen  expression  *  fate  '  (alfjLapfjJvrf)*  to  designate  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  pre-ordination  of  God.  But,  properly  understood,, 
the  real  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  seems  to 
have   amounted  to  this:  that  the  former  accentuated   God's  pre- 


in  the  passage  above  referred  to  he 
would  emendate  :  *  Scribes  of  the  Samari- 
tans.' The  passage,  however,  implies 
that  these  were  Saddncean  Scribes,  and 
that  they  were  both  willing  and  able 
to  ent€r  into  theological  controversy 
with  their  opponents. 

'  Rabbi  Gamaliers  proof  was  taken 
from  Dent.  i.  8 :  *  Which  Jehovah  sware 
nnto  your  fathers  to  give  unto  them.* 
It  is  not  said  *  unto  you,'  but  *  unto  them* 
which  implies  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  argument  is  kindred  in  cha- 
racter, but  far  inferior  in  solemnity  and 
weight,  to  that  employed  by  our  Lord, 
St.  Matt.  xzii.  32,  ht)m  which  it  is  evi- 
dently taken.  (See  book  v.  cb.  iv.,  the 
remarks  on  that  passage.) 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  con- 


nection with  the  question  of  the  Saddu- 
cees, that  it  raised  another  point  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
*  Samaritans,'  or,  as  I  would  read  it,  the 
Sadducees,  since  *  the  Samaritans '  (Sad- 
ducees ?)  only  allowed  marriage  with  the 
betrothed^  not  the  actually  w&dded  wife 
of  a  deceased  childless  brother  (Jer« 
Yebam.  i.  6,  p.  3  a).  The  Sadducees  in 
the  Gospel  argue  on  the  Fharisaictheaiy, 
apparently  for  the  twofold  object  of 
casting  ridicule  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  on  the  Pharisaic  prac- 
tice of  marriage  with  the  etpauied  mfe 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

'  The  expression  is  used  in  the  heathea 
(philosophical)  sense  of  fate  by  Phiic^^ 
De  Incorrupt.  Mnndi.  §  10,  ed.  ICangey*- 
vol.  ii.  p.  496  (ed.  Frcf.  p.  947). 
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•ordination,  the  latter  man's  free  will ;  and  that,  while  the  Pharisees     chap. 

•admitted  only  a  partial  influence  of  the  human  element  on  what        n 

Jhappened,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  human  with  the  Divine,  the 

Sadducees  denied  all  absolute  pre-ordination,  and  made  man's  choice 

•of  evil  or  good,  with  its  consequences  of  misery  or  happiness,  to 

•depend  entirely  on  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  self-determination. 

And  in  this,  like  many  opponents  of  ^  Predestinarianism,'  they  seem 

to  have  started  from  the  principle,  that  it  was  impossible  for  G-od 

'^either  to  commit  or  to  foresee  [in  the  sense  of  fore-ordaining] 

^anything  evih'  The  mutual  misunderstanding  here  was  that  common 

in  all  such  controversies.    Although  *  Josephus  writes  as  if,  accord-  ain  Jewidi 

ing  to  the  Pharisees,  the  chief  part  in  every  good  action  depended  ^•^  ^  ®-  ^* 

upon  fate  [pre-ordination]  rather  than  on  man's  doing,  yet  in  another 

place  ^  he  disclaims  for  them  the  notion  that  the  will  of  man  was  **  Ant  xv::!. 

destitute  of  spontaneous  activity,  and  speaks  somewhat  confusedly — 

for  he  is  by  no  means  a  good  reasoner — of  *  a  mixture '  of  the  Divine 

and  human  elements,  in  which  the  human  will,  with  its  sequence  of 

virtue  or  wickedness,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  fate.    A  yet  further 

modification  of  this  statement  occurs  in  another  place,^  where  we  are  •  Ant.  zul 

6  9 

told  that,  according  to  the  Pharisees,  some  things  depended  upon 
&tej  and  more  on  man  himself.  Manifestly,  there  is  not  a  very 
wide  difference  between  this  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Sadducees  in  what  we  may  suppose  its  primitive  form. 

But  something  more  will  have  to  be  said  as  illustrative  of  Pha- 

Tiaaic  teaching  on  this  subject.     No  one  who  has  entered  into  the 

spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  can  doubt  that  its  outcome  w^ls  faith,  in 

its  twofold  aspect  of  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  Rule,  and  simple 

submission  to  the  Will,  of  God.     What  distinguished  this  so  widely 

£x>m  fatalism  was  what  may  be  termed  Jehovahiam — ^that  is,  the 

"TnoraZ  element  in  its  thoughts  of  God,  and  that  He  was  ever  presented 

«t8  in  'paternal  relationship  to  men.     But  the  Pharisees  carried  their 

^uxsentuation  of  the  Divine  to  the  verge  of  fatalism.     Even  the  idea 

Ihat  God  had  created  man  with  two  impulses,  the  one  to  good,  the 

other  to  evil ;  and  that  the  latter  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 

continuance  of  this  world,  would  in  some  measure  trace  the  causation 

of  moral  evil  to  the  Divine  Being.     The  absolute  and  unalterable 

preordination  of  every  event,  to  its  minutest  details,  is  frequently 

insisted  upon.     Adam  had  been  shown  all  the  generations  that  were 

to  spring  from  him.    Every  incident  in  the  history  of  Israel  had  been 

foreordained,  and  the  actors  in   it — for    good  or  for    evil — were 

only  instruments  for  carrying  out  the  Divine  Will.     What  were  even 
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Moses  and  Aaron  ?  G-od  would  have  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egjrpt, 
and  given  them  the  Law,  had  there  been  no  such  persons.  Sinularljr 
was  it  in  regard  to  Solomon,  to  Esther,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
others.  Nay,  it  was  because  man  was  predestined  to  die  that  the 
serpent  came  to  seduce  our  first  parents.  And  as  regarded  the  history 
of  each  individual :  all  that  concerned  his  mental  and  physical  capa- 
city, or  that  would  betide  him,  was  prearranged.  His  name,  place, 
position,  circumstances,  the  very  name  of  her  whom  he  was  to  wed, 
were  proclaimed  in  heaven,  just  as  the  hour  of  his  death  was  fore> 
ordered.  There  might  be  seven  years  of  pestilence  in  the  land,  and 
yet  no  one  died  before  his  time.*  Even  if  a  man  inflicted  a  cut  on 
his  finger,  he  might  be  sure  that  this  also  had  been  preordered.^ 
Nay,  ^  wheresoever  a  man  was  destined  to  die,  thither  would  his  feet 
carry  him.'*  We  can  well  understand  how  the  Sadducees  would 
oppose  notions  like  these,  and  all  such  coarse  expressions  of  fetalism. 
And  it  is  significant  of  the  exaggeration  of  Josephus,^  that  neither 
the  New  Testament,  nor  Rabbinic  writings,  bring  the  chaige  of  the 
denial  of  Grod's  prevision  against  the  Sadducees. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  also.  While  the 
Pharisees  thus  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  preordination,  side  by  side 
with  it  they  were  anxious  to  insist  on  man's  freedom  of  choice,  his 
personal  responsibility,  and  moral  obligation.'  Although  every  event 
depended  upon  God,  whether  a  man  served  God  or  not  was  entirely 
in  his  own  choice.  As  a  logical  sequence  of  this,  fete  had  no  influ- 
ence as  regarded  Israel,  since  all  depended  on  prayer,  repentance, 
and  good  works.  Indeed,  otherwise  that  repentance,  on  which  Rab- 
binism  so  largely  insists,  would  have  had  no  meaning.  Moreover,  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  convey  that,  while  our  evil  actions 
were  entirely  our  own  choice,  if  a  man  sought  to  amend  his  ways,  he 
would  be  helped  of  God.*^    It  was,  indeed,  true  that  God  had  created 


*  The  following:  curious  instance  of 
this  is  given.  On  one  occasion  King 
Solomon,  when  attended  by  his  two 
Scribes,  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  (lx)th  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Ethiopians),  sud- 
denly perceived  the  Angel  of  Death. 
As  he  looked  so  sad,  Solomon  ascertained 
as  its  reason,  that  the  two  Scribes  had 
been  demanded  at  his  hands.  On  this 
Solomon  transported  them  by  magic  into 
the  land  of  Lvz,  where,  according  to 
legend,  no  man  ever  died.  Next  morn- 
ing Solomon  again  perceived  the  Angel 
of  Death,  but  tliis  time  laughing,  be- 
cause, as    he    said,  Solomon   had  sent 


these  men  to  the  very  place  whence  he 
had  been  ordered  to  fetch  them  (Sncc. 
53  a). 

*  Those  who  understand  the  character 
of  Josephus'  writings  will  be  at  no  Io«i 
for  his  reasons  in  this.  It  would  suit 
his  purpose  to  speak  often  of  the  fatal- 
ism of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  represent 
them  as  a  philosophical  sect  like  the 
Stoics.  The  latter,  indeed,  he  does  in  ao 
many  words. 

*  For  details  comp.  Hamburger^  Beal- 
Encykl.  ii.  pp.  103-.106 — though  there  is 
some  tendency  to  *  colouring  *  in  this  as 
in  other  articles  of  the  work. 
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the  evil  impulse  in  ua  ;  bnt  He  bad  also  given  the  remedy  in  the      chap. 
Law.'    This  is  paraboUcally  repreeented  under  the  figure  oi  a  man        ii 
seated  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  who  warned  all  passers  that  if  they  •'H^^raic 
chose  one  road  it  would  lead  them  among  the  thorns,  while  on  the  " 
other  brief  difficulties  would  end  in  a  plain  path  (joy).""     Or,  to  put  J^P''Jf  i? 
it   in   the  language  of  the  great  Akiba";  'Everything  is  foreseen;  sa-ea-Frtji. 
free  determination  is  accorded  to  man  ;  and  the  world  is  judged  in  .Ai>.m.« 
goodness.'   With  this  simple  juxtaposition  of  two  propositions  equally 
troe,  bnt  incapable  of  metaphysical  combination,  as  are  most  things 
in  which  the  empirically  cognisable   and  uncognisable  are  joined 
t«^ethei,  we  are  content  to  leave  the  matter. 

The  other  differences  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  can 
be  easily  and  briefly  summed  up.     They  concern  ceremonial,  ritual, 
and  juridical  questions.     In  regard  to  the  first,  the  opposition  of  the 
Saddncees  to  the  excessive  scruples  of  the  Pharisees  on  the  subject 
of  Levitical  defilements  led  to  frequent  controversy.     Four  points 
in  dispute  are  mentioned,  of  which,  however,  three  read  more  like 
ironical  comments  than  serious  divergences.     Thus,  the  Saddncees 
taunted   their   opponents   with    their  many   lustrations,  including 
that  of  the  Golden  Candlestick  in  the  Temple.^     Two  other-  similar  'Jer.chig, 
instances  are  mentioned."     By  way  of  guarding  against   the  poB-  °^"i' 
sibility  of  profanation,  the  Pharisees  enacted,  that  the  touch  of  any  n*inwui 
thing  sacred  '  defiled '  the  hands.     The   Sadducees,  on  the   other  ciant  Dn»t 
hand,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Scriptures   '  defiled '  the  H«idiu«s 
hands,  but  not  such  a  book  as  Homer.'     In  the  same  spirit,  the  m.  wrong 
Sadducees  would  ask  the  Pharisees  how  it  came,  that  water  pouring  \j^^  '''^  '*■ 
from  a  clean  into  an  unclean  vessel  did  not  lose  its  purity  and  puri- 
fying power.*     If  these  represent  no  serious  controversies,  on  another 
ceremonial  question  there  was  real  difference,  though  its  existence 
shows  how  far  party-apirit  could  lead  the  Pharisees.     No  ceremony 
was  surrounded  with  greater  care  to  prevent  defilement  than  that  of 
preparing  the  ashes  of  the  Ked  Heifer.'     What  seem  the  original 

'  The  Pharisees  lepUed  b;  asking  on  ments  of  the  Sadducees  on  their  doings 

what  gnmnd  the  bones  ot  a  Hi^-^est  (oomp.  Parah  iii.  3^ 

'ditfiled,' but  not  thoM  of  a  donkej'.  And  *    WellAautta  nfchtly  dcnotincea  the 

wben  the  Saddaccca  ascribed  it  to  the  attained  iaterpretHtions  of  (teiger,  who 

greater  valne  of  the  former,  lest  a  man  would   find  here — as  in  other  points — 

ahotild  profone  the  boneti  of  his  parents  bidden  political  allosions. 

by  infi""g  spoons  of  them,  the  Pharisees  '  Comp.  '  Tho  Temple,  its  Minstry  and 

pointed    out    that    the  same  argoment  Services.'  pp.  S09-3I2.     The  rubrics  are 

applied  to  defilement  bj  the  Holy  Scrip-  in  the  Miahoic  tractate  Parab,  and   In 

toTBs.     In  general,  it  seema  tbat  the  Pha-  Toe.  Par. 
risees  were  afraid  of  the  natirical  com- 
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ordinances/  directed  that,  for  seven  days  previous  to  the  burning  of 
the  Bed  Heifer,  the  priest  was   to  be  kept  in  separation  in  the 
Temple,  sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  all  sin-offerings,  and  kept  from  the 
touch  of  his  brother-priests,  with  even  greater  rigour  than  the  High- 
Priest  in  his  preparation  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.     The  Sadducees 
insisted  that,  as  ^  till  sundown '  was  the  rule  in  all  purifications^  the 
priest  must  be  in  cleanness  till  then,  before  burning  the  Red  Heifer. 
But,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  and  in  contravention  to 
their  own  principles,  the  Pharisees  would  actually  *  defile  !  the  priest 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  burning,  and  then  immediately  make  him 
take  a  bath  of  purification  which  had  been  prepared,  so  as  to  show  that 
the  Sadducees  were  in  error.^  ^  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Sadduceea  seem 
to  have  prohibited  the  use  of  anything  made  from  animals  which 
were  either  interdicted  as  food,  or  by  reason  of  their  not  having  been 
properly  slaughtered ;  while  the  Pharisees  allowed  it,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Levitically  clean  animals   which   had   died  or  been   torn,  even 
made  their  skin  into  parchment,  which  might  be  used  for   sacred 
purposes.® 

These  may  seem  trifling  distinctions,  but  they  sufficed  to  kindle 
the  passions.     Even  greater  importance  attached  to  differences  od 
ritual  questions,  although  the  controversy  here  was  purely  theo- 
retical.    For,  the  Sadducees,  when  in  oflBce,  always  conformed  to 
the  prevailing  Pharisaic  practices.     Thus,  the  Sadducees  would  have 
interpreted  Lev.  zxiii.  11,  15,  16,  as  meaning  that  the  wave-sheaf 
(or,  rather,  the  Omer)  was  to  be  offered  on  *  the  morrow  after  tbe 
weekly  Sabbath ' — ^that  is,  on  the  Sunday  in   Easter-week — ^which 
would  have  brought  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  always  on  a  Sunday;^ 
while  the  Pharisees  understood  the  term  *  Sabbath '  of  the  festive 
Paschal  day.®  ^    Connected  with  this  were  disputes  about  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  who  testified  to  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  whom  the  Pharisees  accused  of  having  been  suborned  by 
their  opponents.^ 

The  Sadducean  objection  to  pouring  the  water  of  libation  upon 
the  altar  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  led  to  riot  and  bloody  reprisals 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  into 
practice.^ ^    Similarly,  the  Sadducees  objected  to  the  Pharisaic  custom 


*  The  Mishnic  passage  is  difficult,  but 
I  believe  I  have  given  the  sense  cor- 
rectly. 

*  This  difference,  which  is  more  in- 
tricate than  appears  at  first  sight,  re- 


quires a  longer  discussion  than  can  be 
given  in  this  place. 

*  For  details  about  the  observances  ob 
this  festival,  I  must  refer  to  •  The  Tbb- 
pie,  its  Ministry  and  Servioea.* 
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-of  beating  off  the  willow-branches  after  the  procession  ronnd  the      chap. 
altar  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.'     Again,  the         n 
Saddncees  would  have  had  the  High-Priest,  on  the  Day  of  Atone-  •  u.  n^»aa 
ment,  kindle  the  incense  be/ore  entering  the  Most  Holy  Place ;  n^St* 
the  Pharisees  after   he  had  entered  the  Sanctoary.''    J^astly,  the  J^  _ 
Pharisees  contended  that  the  cost  of  the  daUy  Sacrifices  should  be  ','A'-^* 
disdiarged  from  the  general  Temple  treasury,  while  the  Saddncees 
wonld  have  paid  it  from  free-will  offerings.     Other  differences,  which 
seem  not  so  well  established,  need  not  here  be  discnssed. 

Among  the  divergences  on  juridical  qnestione,  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  that  in  regard  to  marriage  with  the  <  betrothed,' 
or  else  actually  esponsed  widow  of  a  deceased,  childless  brother.  Jose- 
pbns,  indeed,  charges  the  Saddncees  with  extreme  severity  in  criminal 
matters;"  but  this  must  refer  to  the  iact  tbat  the  ingenuity  or  pone-  'Specuir 
tilioasnees  of  the  Pharisees  would  allow  to  most  offenders  h  loophole 
of  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  diverging  juridical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sadduceea,  as  are  attested  on  trustworthy  authority,' 
seem  more  in  accordance  with  justice  than  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  concerned  (besides  the  Levirate  marriage)  chiefly  three  points. 
According  to  the  Sadduceee,  the  punishment  *  against  false  witnesses  'Otnta  in 
was  only  to  be  executed  if  the  innocent  person,  condenmed  on  their 
testimony,  had  actually  suffered  punishment,  while  the  Pharisees 
held  that  this  was  to  be  done  if  the  sentence  had  been  actually 
pronounced,  although  not  carried  out.*  Again,  according  to  Jewish  •utee.i* 
law,  only  a  son,  but  not  a  daughter,  inhent«d  the  father's  property. 
From  this  the  Pharisees  argued,  that  if,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
decease,  that  son  were  dead,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  this  grand- 
daughter would  (as  representative  of  the  son)  be  the  heir,  while  the 
daughter  would  be  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sadducees  held 
that,  in  such  a  case,  daughter  and  granddaughter  should  share  alike.'  vum?-^ 
lastly,  the  Saddncees  argued  that  if,  according  to  Exodus  xxi.  28, 29,  tqiItLl  i 
a  man  was  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  cattle,  he  was  equally, 
if  not  more,  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  slave,  while  the 
Pharisees  refused  to  recognise  any  respoasibility  on  the  latter 
score.'*  tTiid.iT.1 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  y^™" 

'  other  differences,  which  re«  merrfy  with   Dr.    aimJmrg'i    Article    on    '  The 

on  the  authority  ot  the   Hebrew  Com.  Sadducees,'  in  SUto't  Bibl.  Kncycl. 

neDtai7  OD  'The  Roll  of  Pasts,' I  have  '  f7ei);rr,  and  even  DerenAoarg,  neo  in 

dtmidcd  as  unsapported   b;  historical  these  thiogt  deep  poUticol  ulIuBiona — 

evideaae.    I  aio  wny  to  hare  \a  this  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  no  other 

KepecU  and  indeed  on  other  parte  ot  the  existence  than  in  the  ingenuity  oC  these 

(inettion,   to    express   my  diaagreemetit  writers. 
VOL.  I.                                                     Y 
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details,  which  may  not  possess  a  general  interest.     But  this,  at  leasts 
is  marked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  dogmatic  differences,  the  con- 
troversy turned  on  questions  of  *  canon-law.'    Josephus  tells  us  that 
the  Pharisees  commanded  the  masses,*  and  especially  the  female 
world,^  while  the  Sadducees  attached  to  their  ranks  only  a  minority^ 
and  that  belonging  to  the  highest  class.     The  leading  priests  in 
Jerusalem,  of  course,  formed  part  of  that  highest  class  of  society; 
and  from  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  we  learn  that  the 
High-priestly  families  belonged  to  the  Sadducean  party.®  But  to  con- 
clude from  this,^  either  that  the  Sadducees  represented  the  dvil  and 
political  aspect  of  society,  and  the  Pharisees  the  religious ;  or,  that 
the  Sadducees  were  the  priest-party,'  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
and  democratic  Pharisees,  are  inferences  wholly  unsupported,  and 
opposed  to  historical  facts.    For,  not  a  few  of  the  Pharisaic  leaden 
were  actually  priests,^  while  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  make  more  than 
ample  recognition  of  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Priesthood. 
This  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if,  as  some  have  main- 
tained,  Sadducean  and   priest-party  had  been  convertible  terms* 
Even  as   regards  the  deputation  to  the  Baptist  of  *  Priests  and 
Levites  '  from  Jerusalem,  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  *  were  of 
the  Pharisees.'* 

This  bold  hypothesis  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  chieSj 
for  the  sake  of  another,  still  more  unhistorical.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  *  Sadducee '  has  always  been  in  dispute.  According  to  a 
Jewish  legend  of  about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,^  the  name 
was  derived  from  one  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socbo,  who8C 
principle  of  not  serving  God  for  reward  had  been  gradually  mis- 
interpreted into  Sadduceeism.  But,  apart  from  the  objection  that  in 
such  case  the  party  should  rather  have  taken  the  name  of  AntigonUa* 
the  story  itself  receives  no  support  either  from  Josephus  or  from 
early  Jewish  writings.  Accordingly  modem  critics  have  adopted 
another  hyi>othesis,  which  seems  at  least  equally  untenable.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  *  priest-party,'  the  name  of 
the  sect  is  derived  from  Zadoky  the  High-Priest  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  But  the  objections  to  this  are  insuperable.^  Not  to  speak 
of  the  linguistic  difficulty  of  deriving  Zaddtikim  (Sadducees)  bom 


»  So  WrVhfiitsfify  U.S. 

'  So  Orlffrr,  II.  s. 

"  The  tlioory,  defended  with  injrenuity 
by  GtngiT,  has  Ixicii  of  lato  adopted  by 
most  writers,  and  even  by  Schiirer.  Dr. 
(winthurg,  in  liis  Article  'Sadducees/ 
follows  (iiijir  too  closely,  and  in  some 


points  even  goes  beyond  him.  Not  a  fe* 
of  tlic  statements  hasarded  by  Dr.  Geiff 
seem  to  me  to  have  no  historical  founds' 
tion,  and  the  passages  quoted  in  mii^ 
either  do  not  convey  such  meaningi  ^ 
else  are  of  no  authority. 
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fidok^  neither  Josephus  nor  the  Babbis  know  anything  of  such  a  chap. 
xmection  between  Zadok  and  the  Sadducees,  of  which,  indeed,  the  n 
Monale  would  be  difficult  to  perceive.  Besides,  is  it  likely  that  a  ^  '  ^ 
■rty  would  have  gone  back  so  many  centuries  for  a  name,  which 
tad  no  connection  with  their  distinctive  principles  ?  The  name  of  a 
wty^is,  if  self-chosen  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  derived  from  its 
bonder  or  place  of  origin,  or  else  from  what  it  claims  as  distinctive 
priooiples  or  practices.  Opponents  might  either  pervert  such  a 
unne^  or  else  give  a  designation,  generally  opprobrious,  which 
voold  express  their  own  relation  to  the  party,  or  to  some  of  its 
apposed  peculiarities.  But  on  none  of  these  principles  can  the 
^lapn.  of  the  name  of  Sadducees  from  Zadok  be  accounted  for. 
lully,  on  the  supposition  mentioned,  the  Sadducees  must  have 
ghm  the  name  to  their  party,  since  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the 
Fbuiaees  would  have  connected  their  opponents  with  the  honoured 
ame  of  the  High-Priest  Zadok. 

H  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Sadducees,  who,  of  course, 
pofisned  to  be  the  right  interpreters  of  Scripture,  would  choose  any 
pDrtf-name,  thereby  stamping  themselves  as  sectaries,  this  derivation 
€f  their  name  is  also  contrary  to  historical  analogy.    For  even  the 
stme  Pharisees,  ^  Peruahimy  ^  separated  ones,'  was  not  taken  by  the 
pity  itself,  but  given  to  it  by  their  opponents.*  *  From  1  Mace.  ii.  42  ;  •  Tad.  iv.  e 
^  IS ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  it  appears  that  originally  they  had  taken  the 
•oed  name  of  Ghamdvmy  or  *  the  pious.'  ^    This,  no  doubt,  on  the  b  pg.  xxx.  4 ; 
CRKmd  that  they  were  truly  those  who,  according  to  the  directions  ^^'u.  ss 
rf  Eds,*  had  separated  themselves  (become  nivdalim)  ^from  the  •vL2i:iz. 
flthiness  of  the  heathen'  (all  heathen  defilement)  by  carrying  out  N*ehS^ix.2 
tte  traditional  ordinances.'    In  fact,  Ezra  marked  the  beginning 
rf  the  *  later,'  in  contradistinction   to  the  *  earlier,'  or  Scripture- 
Ooaidim.^     If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  their  opponents  had  ^^;^{i{ 
Rifled  them  Pervshimj  instead   of  the   Scriptural   designation   of  j'^^j^i^. 
JIMaUmj  the  inference  is  at  hand,  that,  while  the  *  Pharisees '  would  *•  ^^-  p-  *  ** 
snogate  to  themselves  the  Scriptural  name  of  ChaaidiTrij  or  *the 
liwis,'  their  opponents  would  retort  that  they  were  satisfied  to  be 
^flddiUm,^  or  *  righteous.'  Thus  the  name  of  ZaddHdm  would  become 

*  Bo  Dr.  Low,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Oint-      Social  Life,'  pp.  230,  231. 

'^i  article.  *  Here  it  deserves  special  notice  that 

'  Hie  argument  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  Old  Testament  term  Chasid,  which 

^  term  Sadducee  would,  of  course,  hold  the  Pharisees  arrogated  to  themselves,  is 

*Ml7  good,  if  each  party  had  assumed,  rendered  in  the  Peshito  by  Zadlk.    Thus, 

Jj*  WOdvcd  from  the  other,  its  charac-  as  it  were,  the  opponents  of  Pharisaism 

^*Hiticname.  would  play  off   the  equi\'alent  Zaddik 

*  Oomp.  generally,  *  Sketches  of  Jewish  against  the  Pharisaic  arrogation  of  Chaiid. 

Y  2 
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BOOK  that  of  the  party  opposiiig  the  FhuiBees,  that  is,  of  the  SadduMm. 
ui  There  is,  indeed,  an  admitted  linguistic  difficulty  io  the  change  of 
'  '  the  soond  i  into  it  {Zaddikim  into  ZadduJam^  but  may  it  sot  have 
been  that  this  was  accomplished,  not  granunatiodly,  but  I7  pc^olar 
witticism  ?  Such  mode  of  giving  a  '  by-name  *  to  a  paity  or  govwD- 
ment  is,  at  least,  not  irrational,  nor  is  it  nncommon.*  Some  wit 
might  have  suggested :  Read  not  ZaddHcim^  '  the  righteona,'  bat 
Zadcbikim  (from  Zadu,  *iy),  'desolation,'  'destruction.*  Whether 
or  not  this  suggestion  approve  itself  to  critics,  the  derivatifm  et 
Sadducees  ^m  Zaddikim  is  certainly  that  which  offers  miNt 
probability.*  ■ 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  party  leadl 
almost  naturally  to  the  mention  of  another,  which,  indeed,  could  not  be 
omitted  in  any  description  of  those  times.  But  while  the  Pharisee* 
and  Sadduceee  were  parties  vnthin  the  Synagt^ne,  the  Eiienei 
('Etrinji'ot,  or  'EavaZoi — the  Utter  always  in  Philo)  were,  althonf^ 
strict  Jews,  yet  sepaiatiste,  and,  alike  in  doctrine,  wfflrship,  and 
practice,  outside  the  Jewish  body  ecclesiastic  Their  numben 
•nuto,  Quod  amounted  to  only  about  4,000.'  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
buutei,  New  Testament,  and  only  very  indirectly  referred  to  in  Babbiiue 
luag.  i*i.  p.  writings,  perhaps  without  clear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Ant!  iiiiL  Babbis.  If  the  conclusion  concerning  them,  which  we  shall  by-and- 
by  indicate,  be  correct,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this.  Indeed, 
their  entire  separation  from  all  who  did  not  belong  to  their  sect,  the 
terrible  oaths  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  secrecy  about  their 
doctrines,  and  which  would  prevent  any  free  religious  diacussioii,  u 
well  as  the  character  of  what  is  known  of  their  views,  would  acoomit 
for  the  scanty  notices  about  them.  Josephus  and  Philo,*  idw 
speak  of  them  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  had,  no  doubt,  takes 
special  pains  to  ascertain  all  that  could  be  learned.  For  tliit 
Josephus  seems  to  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities.*  Still,  the 
secrecy  of  their  doctrines  renders  us  dependent  on  writers,  of  vbco 

■  Such  bj-names,  by  a  pla;  on  a  woid,  parage  in  Jotfpktu  (Aot.  xriii.  1.  0. 
ate  Dot  unfr^uent.  liinti,  in  Shem.  whicb  czpressljr  calls  tbe  HaUonaUt* 
K.  e  (ed.  Worth,  p.  II  a,  lines  T  and  S  /onrtk  partj.bytbe  ride  ot  tbe  PlttriNK 
from  top).  I'haraob'g  charge  that  tbe  f^Bdducees,and  Eesenes  Tbatiati 
laraelites  were  Q'pij  '  idlCp'ia.byatranB-  tbey  wonld  carry  out  the  striot  Jii_ 
position  of  letters',  made  to  moan  tbat  °,t  ^^  Pbarisees,  doea  not  make  tli« 
tbey  were  wipn,.  fbaneeea. 

■  I  am  surprised,  that  so   accurate  a  ,'.^^  "*  '^  mentioned  by 
aobolar  as  Schurer  shoold  have  rt^arded  (^'^-  »»'«•  '■  16). 
the  '  national  party '  as  merely  an  offaboot  ^ . '  Thia  m^  be  intemd  from  Jaifl^ 
from  the  Pharisees  (Neutest.  Zeitgesch,  ^"'  "■  *■ 
p.   131),  and   appealed    in   proof    to   a 


ESSENISM. 

least  one  ( Josephus)  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  colonring  and 
iggeration.     But  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  certain :  neither  John 
5  Baptist,  and  his  Baptism,  nor  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  had 
f  connection  with  Essenism,     It  were  utterly  unhistorical  to  infer 
ih  from  a  few  points  of  contact — and  these  only  of  similarity,  not 
ntity — ^when  the  differences  between  them  are  so  fundamental. 
at  an  Essene  would  have  preached  repentance  and  the  Kingdom 
God  to  multitudes,  baptized  the  uninitiated,  and  given  supreme 
timony  to  One  like  Jesus,  are  assertions  only  less  extravagant  than 
Sj  that  One  Who  mingled  with  society  as  Jesus  did,  and  Whose 
iching,  alike  in  that  respect,  and  in* all  its  tendencies,  was  so 
;erly  Non-,  and  even  Anti-Essenic,  had  derived  any  part  of  His 
^trine  from  Essenism.     Besides,  when  we  remember  the  views  of 
i  Essenes  on  purification,  and  on  Sabbath  observance,  and  their 
lial  of  the  Resurrection,  we  feel  that,  whatever  points  of  resemblance 
tical  ingenuity  may  emphasise,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  was  in 
lirection  the  opposite  from  that  of  Essenism.^ 
We  possess  no  data  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
snch  there  was)  of  Essenism.     We  may  admit  a  certain  con- 
ion   between  Pharisaism  and  Essenism,  though  it  has  been 
tly  exaggerated  by  modem  Jewish  writers.      Both  directions 
oated  from  a  desire  after  *  purity,*  though  there  seems  a  ftmda- 
al  difference  between  them,  alike  in  the  idea  of  what  consti- 
purity,  and  in  the  means  for  attaining  it.    To  the  Pharisee 
Levitical  and  legal  purity,  secured  by  the  *  hedge  *  of  ordinances 
they  drew  around  themselves.    To  the  Essene  it  was  absolute 
in  separation  from  the  ^  material,'  which  in  itself  was  defiling, 
larisee  attained  in  this  manner  the  distinctive  merit  of  a  saint ; 
«ene  obtained  a  higher  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  *  inward ' 
and  not  only  freedom  from  the  detracting,  degrading  influ- 
'  matter,  but  command  over  matter  and  nature.    As  the 
'  this  higher  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  the  adept  possessed 


estion  is  oonclusively  disposed 

>p  lAghlfoat  in  the  third  Dis- 

ppended  to  his  Commentary 

oasians    (pp.  397-419).      In 

\  masterly  diacnssion  of  the 

!t  by  Bishop  Lighlfoot,  alike 

of  the  Commentary*  and  in 

sertations  appended,  may  be 

I  new  era  in  the  treatment 

9  question,  the  points    on 

onld    venture    to    express 

few  and  unimportant.  The 


reader  who  wishes  to  see  a  statement  of 
the  supposed  analogy  between  Kssenism 
and  the  teaching  of  Christ  will  find  it 
in  Dr.  Oinsburg*s  Article  *  Essenes/  in 
Smith  and  Waee*s  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.  But  I  must  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  dissent  from  the 
general  conclusions  there  stated,  albeit 
more  moderately  than  in  former  works. 
Dr.  CHnsburg  has  followed  I^-ankel  and 
Ordtz  too  implicitly. 
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the  power  of  prediction;  as  that  of  his  freedom  from,  and  com* 
mand  over  matter,  the  power  of  miraculous  cures.  That  his  porifica- 
tionsy  strictest  Sabbath  observance,  and  other  practices,  would  form 
points  of  contact  with  Pharisaism,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  such  observances  would  naturally  be 
adopted  by  the  Essenes,  since  they  were  within  the  lines  of  Judaism, 
although  separatists  from  its  body  ecclesiastic.     On  the  other  hand, 
their  fundamental  tendency  was  quite  other  than  that  of  Pharisaism, 
and  strongly  tinged  with  Eastern  (Parsee)  elements.    After  this  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its  origin,  and  whether  Essenism 
was  an  offshoot  from  the  original  (ancient)  Assideans  or  Chasidimf 
seems  needless.     Certain  it  is  that  we  find  its  first  mention  about 
150  B.C.,*  and  that  we   meet  the  first  Essene   in   the  reign  of 
Aristobulus  I.** 

Before  stating  our  conclusions  as  to  its  relation  to  Judaism  and 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  we  shall  put  together  what  informatioii 
may  be  derived  of  the  sect  from  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
Pliny.*  Even  its  outward  organisation  and  the  mode  of  life  must 
have  made  as  deep,  and,  considering  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  time,  even  deeper  impression  than  does  the  strictest  asceticiam 
on  the  part  of  any  modem  monastic  order,  without  the  unnatural 
and  repulsive  characteristics  of  the  latter.  There  were  no  vows  of 
absolute  silence,  broken  only  by  weird  chaunt  of  prayer  or  *  memento 
mori ; '  no  penances,  nor  self-chastisement.  But  the  person  who  had 
entered  the  *  order '  was  as  effectually  separated  from  all  outside  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  another  world.  Avoiding  the  large  cities  as  the 
centres  of  immorality,^  they  chose  for  their  settlements  chiefly 
villages,  one  of  their  largest  colonies  being  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.**  At  the  same  time  they  had  *  houses '  in  most,  if  not  all  the 
cities  of  Palestine,®  notably  in  Jerusalem,^  where,  indeed,  one  of  the 
gates  was  named  after  them.*  In  these  *  houses '  they  lived  in  oosDr 
mon,^  under  officials  of  their  own.  The  affairs  of  *  the  order'  were 
administered  by  a  tribunal  of  at  least  a  hundred  members.*  They 
wore  a  common  dress,  engaged  in  common  labour,  united  in  common 
prayers,  partook  of  common  meals,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
works  of  charity,  for  which  each  had  liberty  to  draw  from  the  com- 

*  Compare  JosephttSy  Ant.  xiii.  5,  9  ;  xv.  Bp.  Lighifoat  on  Colossians,  j^.  85,  W 

10.  4,  6 ;  xviii.  1.  6 ;  Jewish  War,  ii.  8,  (note).    Comp.  the  literature  there  in^ 

2-13;  -P/*»^,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  in  ^Mr^r  (Kent est.  ZeitgesdtL  p.  599). to 

§  12,  13  (ed.   Mangey,  ii.  467-469 ;   ed.  which  I  would  add  Dr.  ffinOmry't  Art. 

i'ar.  and  Frcf.  pp.  876-879  ;  ed.  Ilichter,  •  Essenes '  in  Snnth't  and  Wace't  Dictrf 

vol.  V.  pp.  286-288) ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  16,  Chr.  Biogr.,  vol.  ii. 
17.     For  references  in  the  Fathers  see 
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mon  treagor;  at  bis  own  discretion,  except  in  the  case  of  relatives.*     chap. 
It   scarcely  needs  mention  that  they  extended  fullest  hospitality        n 
to  strangers  belonging  to  the  order ;  in  &ct,  a  special  official  was  *  wuk  i  < 
aj^inted  for  this  purpose  in  every  city.'     Everything  was  of  the  '"•"■** 
«impleefc  character,  and  intended  to  purify  the  soul  by  the  great- 
•eet  possible  avoidance,  not  only  of  what  was  sinful,  but  of  what 
was  material.     Kising  at  dawn,  no  profane  word  was   spoken  till 
they  had  offered  their  prayers.     These  were  addressed  towards,  if 
not  to,  tiie  rising  son — probably,  as  they  would  have  explained  it,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Divine  Light,  but  implying  invocation,  if  not 
adoration,  of  the  snn.'     After  that  they  were  dismissed  by  their 
officers  to  common  work.     The  morning  meal  was  preceded  by  a 
lustration,  or  bath.   Then  they  put  on  their  '  festive  '  linen  garments, 
and  entered,  purified,  the  common  hall  as  their  Sanctuary.     For  each 
meal  was  sacrificial,  in  feet,  the  only  sacrifices  which  they  acknow- 
ledged.    The  '  baker,'  who  was  really  their  priest — and  naturally  so, 
since  he  prepared  the  sacrifice — set  before  each  bread,  and  the  cook 
a  mess  of  vegetables.     The  meal  began  with  prayer  by  the  pre- 
siding priest,  for  those  who  presided  at  these  '  sacrifices '  were  also 
'priests,'  although  in  neither  case  probably  of  Aaronic  descent,  but 
consecrated  by  themselves,'  The  sacrificial  meal  was  again  concluded  'Ju.Wu.u 
by  prayer,  when  they  put  off  their  sacred  dress,  and  returned  to  their  »iit.i.i 
labour.     The  evening  meal  was  of  exactly  the  same  description,  and 
partaken  of  with  the  sane  rites  as  that  of  the  morning. 

Although  the  Essenes,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party 
among  them,  repudiated  marriage,  adopted  children  to  train  them 
in  the  principles  of  their  sect,*  admission  to  the  order  was  only 
granted  to  adults,  and  after  a  novitiate  which  lasted  three  years. 
On  entering,  the  novice  received  the  three  symbols  of  purity :  an 
axe,  or  rather  a  gpade,  with  which  to  dig  a  pit,  a  foot  deep,  to  cover 
up  the  excrements ;  an  aproTi,  to  bind  round  the  loins  in  bathing ; 
and  a  white  dreas,  which  was  always  worn,  the  festive  garment  at 
meals  being  of  linen.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  novice  was 

<  The  dutincCion  U  &Aur«r'«,  although  (Comp.    ed.    Mangey,   ii.    p.    632,   from 

tw  is  diipoaed  to  minimiie  this  point.  Evmii\a'  l>rsepar,  livatig.  lib.  viij.  cap.  B.) 

Hotb  on  uiis  in  the  seqneL  I  have  adopted  the  view  of  ItUhop  Light- 

■  Sekiirtr  regards    these   childreD    as  /oat  on  the  eabject.     Even  the  marTylllg 

formiiig  the  first  of  the  four  '  clames '  or  order  of  the  EsBcnes,  however,  oaJj  ad- 

'padea'  into  which   the  GBsenes  were  mittedof  wedlock  undergreatrestriction^ 

airanged.    Bnt  this   iB  oontrun'  to  the  and  aa  a  ceceBsor;  evil  (War,  a.  s.  §13). 

^^lrem  fUitAnieiit  of  PMle,   that  only  BiBhopZt^A^rtii?(suggestB,  that  theaewere 

adults  wnte  admitted  into  the  order,  and  cot  Essenee  in  the  strict  sense,  bat  only 

hence  only  snob  conld  have   formed  a  '  like  the  third  order  of  a  Benedictine  or 

'grade'  or  'cIsm'  of   the  cotnmnnit;.  Franciscan  brotherhood.' 
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BOOK     admitted  to  the  lustrations.    He  had  now  entered  on  the  seofmd! 
^^        grade,  in  which  he  remained  for  another  year.    After  its  lapse,  he^ 
was  advanced  to  the  third  grade,  but  still  continued  a  novice  until,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  year  of  his  probation,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
fowrth  grade — that  of  full  member,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  was. 
admitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  common  meals.     The  mere  touch  oH 
one  of  a  lower  grade  in  the  order  defiled  the  Essene,  and  necessitated 
the  lustration  of  a  bath.     Before  admission  to  full  membership,  a 
terrible  oath  was  taken.     As,  among  other  things,  it  bound  to  the 
most  absolute  secrecy,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  its  form,  as 
•warii.8.7  given   by  Josephus,*  contains  much  beyond  what  was   generally 
allowed  to  transpire.     Thus  the  long  list  given  by  the  Jewish  his* 
torian  of  moral  obligations  which  the  Essenes  undertook,  is  probably 
only  a  rhetorical  enlargement  of  some  simple  formula.    More  credit 
attaches  to  the  alleged  undertaking  of  avoidance  of  all  vanity,  false- 
hood, dishonesty,  and  unlawful  gains.     The  last  parts  of  the  oath 
alone  indicate  the  peculiar  vows  of  the  sect,  that  is,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  learned  by  the  outside  world,  probably  chiefly  through  the 
practice  of  the  Essenes.    They  bound  each  member  not  to  conceal 
anything  from  his  own  sect,  nor,  even  on  peril  of  death,  to  discloee 
their  doctrines  to  others ;  to  hand  down  their  doctrines  exactly  as 
they  had  received  them ;  to  abstain  from  robbery ;  ^  and  to  gtMtrd 
the  books  belonging  to  their  secty  and  the  names  of  the  Angels. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  all  else  was  intended  as  safeguards  of  a 
rigorous  sect  of  purists,  and  with  the  view  of  strictly  keeping  it  a 
secret  order,  the  last-mentioned  particulars  furnish  significant  indica- 
tions of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  Some  of  these  may  be  regarded 
as  only  exaggerations  of  Judaism,  though  not  of  the  Pharisaic  kind.* 
Among  them  we  reckon  the  extravagant  reverence  for  the  name  of 
their  legislator  (presumably  Moses),  whom  to  blaspheme  was  a 
capital  offence  ;  their  rigid  abstinence  from  all  prohibited  food ;  and 
their  exaggerated  Sabbath-observance,  when,  not  only  no  food  waa 
prepared,  but  not  a  vessel  moved,  nay,  not  even  nature  eased.'  But 
this  latter  was  connected  with  their  fundamental  idea  of  inherent  im* 


*  Can  this  possibly  have  any  connection 
in  the  mind  of  Josephus  with  the  lat^r 
Nationalist  movement  ?  This  would  agree 
with  his  insistance  on  their  respect  for 
those  in  authority.  Otherwise  the  empha- 
sis laid  on  abstinence  from  robbery  seems 
strange  in  such  a  sect. 

*  I  venture  to  think  that  even  Bishop 
Idght/oot  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
affinity  to  Pharisaism.    I  can  discover 


few,  if  any,  traces  of  Pharisaiflm  in  tbe 
distinctive  sense  of  the  term.  Even  their 
frequent  washings  had  a  different  olij^ 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

'  For  a  similar  reason,  and  in  order*  not 
to  affront  the  Divine  rays  of  light  '—tbft 
light  as  symbol,  if  not  oatoome,  of  ^ 
E^ity — tbej  covered  themselves,  in  waA 
circumstances,  with  the  w*^*?^^*»  whiob 
was  their  ordinary  dress  in  winter. 
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purity  in  the  body,  and,  indeed,  of  all  that  is  material.  Hence,  also, 
their  aaceticism,  their  repadiation  of  marriage,  and  their  frequent 
InstrationB  in  clean  water,  not  only  before  their  sacrificial  meale,  bnt 
upon  contact  even  with  an  Essene  of  a  lower  grade,  and  after  attend- 
ing to  the  calls  of  nature.  Their  undoubted  denial  of  the  reeurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  seems  only  the  l<^cal  sequence  from  it.  If  the 
soul  was  a  substance  of  the  subtlest  ether,  drawn  by  certain  natural 
enticement  into  the  body,  which  was  its  prison,  a  state  of  perfectness 
could  not  have  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  that  which,  being 
material,  was  in  itself  impure.  And,  indeed,  what  we  have  called 
the  Kcaggerated  Judaism  of  the  sect — its  rigid  abstinence  from  all 
forbidden  food,  and  pecuh'ar  Sabbath-observance — may  all  have  had 
the  same  object,  that  of  tending  towards  an  external  purism,  which 
the  Divine  legislator  would  have  introduced,  but  the  '  camally- 
minded  '  could  not  receive.  Hence,  also,  the  strict  separation  of  the 
wder,  its  grades,  its  rigorous  discipline,  as  well  as  its  abstinence  from 
wine,  meat,  and  all  ointments — from  ever?  luxury,  even  from  trades 
which  would  encourage  this,  or  any  vice.  This  aim  after  external 
parity  explains  many  of  their  outward  arrangements,  such  as  that 
their  labour  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  commonality  of 
all  p-operty  in  the  order ;  jterhaps,  also,  what  may  seem  more 
ethical  ordinances,  such  as  the  repudiation  of  slavery,  their  refusal 
to  take  an  oath,  and  even  their  scrupulous  care  of  truth.  The  white 
gannents,  which  they  always  wore,  seem  to  have  been  bnt  a  symbol 
of  that  purity  which  they  sought.  For  this  purpose  they  sub- 
mitted, not  only  to  strict  asceticism,  but  to  a  discipline  which  gave 
the  officials  authority  to  expel  all  ofTendere,  even  though  in  so  doing 
they  virtually  condemned  them  to  death  by  starvation,  since  the 
moat  terrible  oaths  had  bound  all  entrants  into  the  order  not  to 
partake  of  any  food  other  than  that  prepared  by  their  *  priestB,' 

In  Bueh  a  system  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  place  for  either 
»n  AoTonicprieethoodtOr  bloody  aacrificee.  In  fact,  they  repudiated 
both.  Without  formally  rejecting  the  Temple  and  its  services,  there 
WBB  no  room  in  their  system  for  such  ordinances.  They  sent,  indeed, 
thank-offerings  to  the  Temple,  but  what  part  had  they  in  bloody 
ncrifices  and  an  Aaronic  ministry,  which  constituted  the  main  busi- 
neaa  of  the  Temple  F  Their  *  priests '  were  their  bakers  and  pred- 
denta;  thefr  sacrifices  those  of  fellowship,  their  sacred  meals  of  purity. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  tendency  when  we  learn  from  Philo 
that,  in  thefr  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  they  chiefly  adopted 
the  allegorical  interpretation.*  u 
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BOOK  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  such  Jews  as  Josephus  and  Philo^ 

in       and  such  heathens  as  Pliny,  were  attracted  by  such  an  unworldly 
'      '      '  and  lofty  sect.      Here   were  about  4,000  men,  who  deliberately 
separated  themselves,  not  only  from  all  that  made  life  pleasant, 
but  from  all  around;  who,  after  passing  a  long  and  strict  novi- 
tiate, were  content  to  live  under  the  most  rigid  rule,  obedient  to 
their  superiors ;  who  gave  up  all  their  possessions,  as  well  as  the 
earnings  of  their  daily  toil  in  the  fields,  or  of  their  simple  trades  ; 
who  held  all  things  for  the  common  benefit,  entertained  strangers, 
nursed  their  sick,  and  tended  their  aged  as  if  their  own  parents,  and 
were  charitable   to  all  men;    who  renounced  all   animal   passions, 
eschewed  anger,  ate  and  drank  in  strictest  moderation,  accumidated 
neither  wealth  nor  possessions,  wore  the  simplest  white  dress  till  it 
was  no  longer  fit  for  use ;  repudiated  slavery,  oaths,  marriage ;  ab- 
stained from  meat  and  wine,  even  from  the  common  Eastern  anoint- 
ing with  oil ;  used  mystic  lustrations,  had  mystic  rites  and  mystu; 
prayers,  an  esoteric  literature  and  doctrines  ;  whose  every  meal  was 
a  sacrifice,  and  every  act  one  of  self-denial ;  who,   besides,  were 
strictly  truthful,  honest,  upright,  virtuous,  chaste,  and  charitable — ^in 
short,  whose  life  meant,  positively  and  negatively,  a  continual  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul  by  mortification  of  the  body.     To  the  astonished 
onlookers  this  mode  of  life  was  rendered  even  more  sacred  by  doc- 
trines, a  literature,  and  magic  power  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
Their  mysterious  traditions  made  them  cognisant  of  the  names  of 
Angels,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  understand  a  theosophic  know- 
ledge, fellowship  with  the  Angelic  world,  and  the  power  of  employing  its 
ministry.  Their  constant  purifications,  and  the  study  of  their  prophetic 
•  /w. warii.  writiugs,  gavc  them  the  power  of  prediction;*  the   same  mystic 
A^t.'xSiTi.  writings  revealed  the  secret  remedies  of  plants  and  stones  for  the 
xliris!^^^'  healing  of  the  body,^  as  well  as  what  was  needed  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  this  intercourse  with  Angels,  this 
secret  traditional  literature,  and  its  teaching  concerning  mysterious 
remedies  in  plants  and  stones,  are  not  unfrequently  referred  to  in  that 
Apocalyptic  literature  known  as  the '  Pseudepigraphic  Writings.'  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  undoubtedly  Jewish  and  pre-Christian  documents,* 
we  know  what  development  the  doctrine  of  Angels  received  both  in 
»>  ch.  xxxL-  the  Book  of  Enoch  (alike  in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  portion  **)  and 
in   the  Book  of  Jubilees,^  and  how  the  *  seers'   received  Angelic 

*  There  can  be  no  question  that  these      the    Sibylline    books    which    seems  of 
Essene  cures  were  magical,  and    their      Christian  authorship. 

knowledge  of  remedies  esoteric.  '  Comp.  Luciut,   Essenismns,  p.  1^* 

*  Bishop  lAffhtfoot  refers  to  a  part  of      This  brochure,  the  latest  on  the  subject, 
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instmctioQ  and  revelations.     The  distinctive!;  Sabbinic  teaching     chap. 
on  these  sabjects  is  fully  set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  work.'        n 
Here  we  would  only  specially  notice  that  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  '  *c]t.x.     ' 
Angels  are  represented  as  teaching  Noah  all  '  herbal  remedies  '  for 
diseases,'*  while  in  the  later  Pirkfi  de  B.  Elieser "  this  instruction  is  ^p'W^ 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Moses.    These  two  points  (relation  to  the  ^J?"*"? 
Angels,  and  knowledge  of  the  remedial  power  of  plants — not  to  speak  B«t  h>- 
of  visions  and  prophecies)  seem  to  connect  the  secret  writings  of  the  ui-piMm, 
Essenes  with  that  'outside'  literature  which  in  Babbioic  writings  .c.u 
is   known   as  Sepkarim   ka-Chizonim,   '  out«ide   writings,' '     The 
point  is  of  greatest  importance,  as  will  presently  appear. 

It  needs  no  demonstration,  that  a  system  which  proceeded  from  a 
-contempt  of  the  body  and  of  all  that  is  material ;  in  some  manner 
identified  the  Divine  manifestation  with  the  Sun ;  denied  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Temple-priesthood,  and  sacrifices ;  preached  abstinence 
from  meats  and  &om  marriage ;  decreed  such  entire  separation  from 
all  around  that  their  very  contact  defiled,  and  that  its  adherents  would 
have  perished  of  hunger  rather  than  join  in  the  meals  of  the  outside 
world;  which,  moreover,  contained  not  a  trace  of  Messianic  elements  ' 
— indeed,  had  no  room  for  them — could  have  had  no  internal  connec- 
tion with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Equally  certain  is  it  that,  in 
respect  of  doctrine,  life,  and  worship,  it  really  stood  outside  Judaism, 
AS  represented  by  either  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  The  question 
whence  the  foreign  elements  were  derived,  which  were  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  has  of  late  been  so  learnedly  discussed,  that  only 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  require  to  be  stated.  Of  the  two  theories, 
of  which  the  one  traces  Essenism  to  Neo-Fythagorean,*  the  other  to 
Persian  sources,*  the  latter  seems  folly  established — without,  however, 
wholly  denying  at  least  the  possibility  of  Neo-Pythagorean  influences. 
To  the  grounds  which  have  been  so  conclusively  urged  in  support  of  the 
Eastern  origin  of  Essenism,*  in  its  distinctive  features,  may  be  added 
this,  that  Jewish  Angelology,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
system,  was  derived  &om  Chaldee  and  Persian  sources,  and  perhaps 
^so  the  curious  notion,  that  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  originally 

Ihongfa    iDteretting,   adds  litCls  to  odi  'So  ibUer,  Philowpbie    d.  Oriecheo, 

kimwlodge.  ed.  1881,  iii.  pp.  STT-33T. 

■  See  Appendix  Xm.  on  the  Angelology,  '  tio  Bishop  lagAifootiiahiaiiaaterXj 

8ktanolog7,ADd  Demonology  of  the  Jews.  treatment   of  the  whole  subject  in  his 

'  Onlj  after  writing  the  at>ove  I  have  CommGntarj  on  the  Bp.  to  the  Coloa^ns. 

noticed,  that  Jeliinek  turivea  at  the  same  •  By  Bishop  lAgiOfoct.  u.s.  pp.  381-396. 

«ODcliision  as  to  the  Essena  character  of  Is  general,  I  prefer  on  many  points — sDcb 

the    Book   of    Jnbtleet  (Beth  ha-Midr.  as  the  connection  between  Essenism  and 

UL  p^  xndT,  zzzt],  and  of  the  Book  of  Qi]08ticism&c,Biii]pl7to  refei  readen  to 

StMicii  (n.  ■.  U.  p.  «")  the  clasnc  work  of  Bishop  lAgWoaL 
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BOOK      derived  by  Noah  from  the  angels,  came  to  the  Egyptians  chiefly 
ni        through  the  magic  books  of  the  Chaldees.*  ^ 


8q>ber  It  is  Only  at  the  conclusion  of  these  investigations,  that  we  are 

\o§ch 
lUdM 
P.1M 


jS^J^m.     prepared  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 


name  Eaaenesy  important  as  this  inquiry  is,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sect  to  orthodox  Judaism.  The  eighteen 
or  nineteen  proposed  explanations  of  a  term,  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  of  Hebrew  etymology,  all  proceed  on  the  idea  of  its  derivation 
from  something  which  implied  praise  of  the  sect,  the  two  least  objec- 
tionable explaining  the  name  as  equivalent  either  to  ^  the  pious,'  or 
else  to  '  the  silent  ones.'    But  against  all  such  derivations  there  is 
the  obvious  objection,  that  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  moulding  of 
the  theological  language,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
hardest  names  to  those  who  differed  from  them,  would  certainly  not 
have  bestowed  a  title  implying  encomium  on  a  sect  which,  in  prin- 
ciple and  practices,  stood  so  entirely  outside^  not  only  of  their  own 
views,  but  even  of  the  Synagogue  itself.     Again,  if  they  had  given 
a  name  of  encomium  to  the  sect,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
'  that  they  would  not  have  kept,  in  regard  to  their  doctrines  and 
practices,  a  silence    which    is   only   broken   by   dim   and   indirect 
allusions.     Yet,  as  we  examine  it,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name  seem  implied  in  their  very  position  towards  the  Sjmagogue. 
They  were  the  only  real  secty  strictly  outsiders — and  their  name 
Essenes  ('E<r<777i/o^,'E<r<ra?ot)  seems  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Chizoniitt 
(D^3lV^n)>  *  the  outsiders.'     Even  the  circumstance  that  the  axe,  or 
rather  spade  {a^ivdpiov\  which  every  novice  received,  has  for  its 
Rabbinic  equivalent  the  word  Chazinay  is  here  not  without  signi- 
ficance.    Linguistically,  the  words  Essenoi  and  Chizonim  are  equiva- 
lents.    For,  in  rendering  Hebrew  into  Greek,  the  cA  (  n  )  is  *  often 
entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by  a  spiritus  lenis  in  the  beginning/ 
while  *  in  regard  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid  down/* 
Instances  of  a  change  of  the  Hebrew  i  into  the  Greek  e  are  frequent, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  o  into  the  Greek  e  not  rare.     As  one  instance 
will  suflSce,  we  select  a  case  in  which  exactly  the  same  transmutation 
of   the  two   vowel-sounds   occurs — that    of  the   Rabbinic  Avginc^ 
(D^3^J?^)  for  the  Greek  {svysvi]s)  Eugenes  (*  well-bom  ').^ 

*  Can  it  be  that,  after  all,  the  Essenes      Remains,  pp.  360  and  359. 

were  derived  from  the  kindred  sect  of  *  As  other  instances  may  be  qaoi^ 

the  Therapeuta,  near  Alexandria  ?    Bi-  such    as    Istagioth    (nVjlOpl!<)  «  ^^* 

shop  Li^hifoot  (U.S.  p.  385)  denies  this.  ,^f    j^^:^  Ch\CW\  -'irHUn,  a  riU^r 

but,  as  I  venture  to  thmk,  on  a  ground  ^.    *       .  .  V  f^^T"^)          J^ "     fT.. 

which  is  not  convincing.  Dichsumim  r^rtp^PD-?)  -  «€^v*«^»  ^ 

*  The  quotations  are  from   DeutscTCt  tern. 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  NAME  '  ESSENES.'  aSS 

Tliis  derivation  of  the  name  Eaaenes,  which  strictly  expresses  the     CHAF. 
clumcter  and  standing  of  the  sect  relatively  to  ort,bodox  Judaism,        u 
and,  indeed,  is  the  Greek  fonn  of  the  Hehrew  tenn  for  '  oatsideis,'  '      '      ' 
u  also  otherwise  confirmed.     It  has  already  heen  said,  that  no  direct 
statement  concerning  the  Esseneg  occurs  in  Babbinic  writings.     Nor 
need  this  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  the  general  reluctance  of 
the  Babbis  to  refer  to  their  opponents,  except  in  actual  controversy ; 
«nd  that,  when  traditionalism  was  reduced  to  writing,  Essenism, 
SB  a  Jewish  sect,  had  ceased  to  exist.    Some  of  its  elements  had 
passed   into  the  Synagogue,  infinendng  its  general  teaching  (as 
in  regard  to  Angelology,  magic,  &c.),  and  greatly  contributing  to       , 
that  mystic  direction  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Kabbalah.     But  the  general  movement  had 
{Assed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism,  and  appeared  in  some  forms 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy.     But  still  there  are  Babbinic  references  to 
the  *  Chizonim,'  which  seem  to  identify  them  with  the  sect  of  the 
Bssenes.     Thus,  in  one  passage  *  certain  practices  of  the  Sadducees  -uiisiilml 
and  of  the  Chizonim  are  mentioned  t<^ther,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  mmbotuB 
who  could  be  meant  by  the  latter  if  not  the  Kssenes.     Besides,  the 
practices  there  referred  to  seem  to  contain  covert  allusions  to  those 
of  the  Essenes.    Thus,  the  Mishnah  begins  by  prohibiting  the  public 
reading  of  the  Law  by  those  who  would  not  appear  in  a  coloured,  but 
only  in  a  white  dress.     Again,  the  curious  statement  is  made,  that 
the  manner  of  the   Chizonim  was  to  cover  the  phylacteries  with 
gold — a  statement  unexplained   in  the   Gemara,  and  inexplicable, 
unless  we  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  Essene  practice  of  facing  the 
rising  Sun  in  their  morning  prayers.*     Again,  we  know  with  wh^ 
bitterness  Babbinism  denounced  the  use  of  the  exteme  wrUinge 
{ihe  Sepharim.  haChizonim)  to  the  extent  of  excluding  from  eternal 
life  those  who  studied  them."     But  one  of  the  best  ascertained  facts  >>suiii.x.i 
concerning  the  Essenes  is,  that  they  possessed  secret,  *  outside,*  holy 
writings  of  their  own,  which  they  guarded  with  special  care.     And, 
althoagh  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  Sepharim  haChizoniTti  were 
exclusively  Essene  writings,*  the  latter  mast  have  been  included 

'  ITiB   practioa  of  beginning   prajera  Malekijoth,  Sichronath,  and  Sh^pkrethy, 

before,  snd  ending  them  w  the  mm  had  Bhong  that  the;  were  not  Essenes,  since 

joct  risen,  seeiDH  to  have  passed  from  the  such  Rabbinic  practices  miiBt  hare  been 

EsaeneH  to  aparty  inthe  Synagofpieitself,  alien  to  their  system. 
andiapointedlyalludedtoasHchHracter-  *  Id  Sanh.  tOO £  tbejr  are  explained  as 

irtic  of  the  so-called  VathHin.  Ber.  9  S ;  '  the  writings  of  the  Sadducees,'  and  by 

26  >;  U6a.  Bat  another  peculiaHtyaboDt  another  Babbl  as  'the  Book  of  Sirach' 

tliem,  noticed  in  Sanh.  32  b  (the  repetition  (Ecclos.  in  the  Apocrypha).   BamiurgeTf 

nf  all  tJie  verses  in  the  Pentateuch  con-  as  sometimes,  makes  assertions  on  tbis 

taining  the  record  of  Ood  in  the  so-called  point  which  cannot  be  (cpportad  (Beal- 
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BOOK     among  them.     We  have  already  seen  reason  for  believing,  that  eyea 
ni        the  so-called  Pseudepigraphic  literature,  notably  such  works  as  the 
^~   '         Book  of  Jubilees,  was  strongly  tainted  with  Essene  views ;  if,  indeed^ 
in  perhaps  another  than  its  present  form,  part  of  it  was  not  actnally 
•  In  sanh.  x.  Esseue.   Lastly,  we  find  what  seems  to  us  yet  another  covert  allusioii  ^ 
i>  Meg.  84  6    to  Essene  practices,  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  noticed.^ 
For,  immediately  after  consigning  to  destruction  all  who  denied  that 
there  was  proof  in  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Resurrection  (evidently 
the  Sadducees),  those  who  denied  that  the  Law  was  fix>m  heaven 
(the  Minirriy  or  heretics — ^probably  the  Jewish  Christians),  and  all 

*  Epicureans '  ^  (materialists),  the  same  punishment  is  assigned  to 
those   ^who  read  ezteme  writings'  {Sepharim  haChi^anim)  anf 

*  who  whispered '  (a  magical  formula)  *  over  a  wound.'  *    Both  th^ 
Babylonian  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  ®  offer  a  strange  explanatioa 
of  this  practice ;  perhaps,  because  they  either  did  not,  or  else  wouldl 
not,  understand  the  allusion.    But  to  us  it  seems  at  least  significant 
that  as,  in  the  first  quoted  instance,  the  mention  of  the  Chizanim  us 
conjoined  with  a  condemnation  of  the  exclusive  use  of  white  garmentis 
in  worship,  which  we  know  to  have  been  an  Essene  peculiarity,  so 
the  condemnation  of  the  use  of  Chiz(ynim  writings  with  that  of  magicaLX 
cures.'     At  the  same  time,  we  are  the  less  bound  to  insist  on  thes< 
allusions  as  essential  to  our  argument,  since  those,  who  have  give 
another  derivation  than  ours  to  the  name  EsseneSy  express  theiOL— 
selves  unable  to  find  in  ancient  Jewish  writings  any  trustwortli-^ 
reference  to  the  sect. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  our  inquiry  into  the  three  *  parties '  ca^' 
leave  no  doubt.  The  Essenes  could  never  have  been  drawn  either  ti- 
the Person,  or  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.     Similarly,  tl»- 


•  Saah. 101 
a;  Jer.Sanh. 
p.38» 


Wort^rb.  ii.  p.  70).  Jer.  Sanh.  28  a  ex- 
plains, '  Such  as  the  books  of  Ben  Sirach 
and  of  Ben  Laanah ' — the  latter  apparently 
also  an  Apocryplial  l:)Ook,  for  which  the 
Midr.  Kohel.  (ed.  Warsh.  iii.  p.  106  V)  has 
*  the  book  of  Ben  Tagla.*  *  Laanah '  and 
*Tagla '  could  scarcely  be  sj-mbolic  names. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with 
FiirU  (Kanon  d.  A.  T.  p.  90),  who  iden- 
tifies them  with  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and 
Empedocles.  This  wholly  unsupported 
hypothesis  scarcely  agrees  with  the  con- 
junction of  these  writings  with  the  work 
of  Ben  Sirach. 

*  The  *  Epicureans,'  or  *  freethinkers,' 
are  explained  to  l)e  such  as  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the 
Babbis  (Jer.  Sanh.  27  rf).     In  Sanh.  38  h 


a  distinction  is  made  between  *  strange^ 
(heathen)  Epicureans,  and  Israeliti^- 
Epicureans.  With  the  latter  it  is  iinwi*^^= 
to  enter  into  argument. 

«  Both  in  the  Jer.  and  Bab.  Tabn.  it 
conjoined  with  •  spitting,'  which  was 
mode  of  curing  usual  at  the  time.    Th* 
Talmud  forbids    the    magical    formula 
only  in  connection  with  this  •  spitting 
— and  then  for  the  curious  reason  ^1^*^^^ 
the  Divine  Name  is  not  to  be  recordc*^^ 
while  *  spitting.'    But,  while  in  the  Bab--^ 
Talm.  the  prohibition  bears  against  sncfc^^ 
*  spitting '  hrfore  pronouncing  the  f ormula^^ 
in  the  Jer.  Talm.  it  is  after  uttering  it. 

*  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  th< 
Essene  cures  were  magical  (n.  s.  pp.  91 
&c.  and  p.  377). 


SUBJECT  OF  PHARISAIC  INQUIRY  REGAEDING  JOIIN. 

ddocees  would,  after  they  knew  its  real  character  and  goal,  turn 
atemptuoQsly  bom  a  movement  which  wonld  awaken  no  sympathy 
them,  and  could  only  become  of  interest  when  it  threatened  to 
danger  their  class  by  awakening  popular  enthusiasm,  and  so 
using  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans.  To  the  Pharisees  there 
ire  questions  of  dogmatic,  ritual,  and  even  national  importance 
Tolved,  which  made  the  barest  possibility  of  what  John  announced 
jnestion  of  supreme  moment.  And,  although  we  judge  that  the 
port  which  the  earliest  Pharisaic  hearers  of  John^  brought  to  . 
TUsalem — no  doubt,  detailed  and  accurate — and  which  led  to  the  ^ 
spatch  of  the  deputation,  would  entirely  prediapose  them  against 
■e  Baptist,  yet  it  behoved  them,  as  leaders  of  public  opinion,  U> 
ke  such  cognisance  of  it,  as  would  not  only  finally  determine  their 
ni  relation  to  the  movement,  but  enable  them  effectually  to  direct 
Ut  of  others  also. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TWOFOLD  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN — THE  FIB8T  SABBATH   OF  JBSUS's 
HINISTBY — THE  FIRST  SUNDAY — THE  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 

(bt.  John  i.  16-61.) 

BOOK  The  forty  days,  which  had  passed  since  Jesus  had  first  come  to  him, 
III  must  have  been  to  the  Baptist  a  time  of  soul-quickening,  of  unfidd- 
■  '  ing  understanding,  and  of  ripened  decision.  We  see  it  in  his  moie 
emphasised  testimony  to  the  Christ ;  in  his  fuller  comprehension  of 
those  prophecies  which  had  formed  the  warrant  and  substance  of  His 
Mission ;  but  specially  in  the  yet  more  entire  self-abnegation,  which 
led  him  to  take  up  a  still  lowlier  position,  and  acquiescingly  to  realise 
that  his  task  of  heralding  was  ending,  and  that  what  remained  was 
to  point  those  nearest  to  him,  and  who  had  most  deeply  drunk  of  his 
spirit,  to  Him  WTio  had  come.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  On 
first  meeting  Jesus  by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  he  had  felt  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  baptizing  One  of  Whom  he  had  rather  need  to  be 
baptized.  Yet  this,  perhaps,  because  he  had  beheld  himself  by  the 
Brightness  of  Christ,  rather  than  looked  at  the  Christ  Himself. 
WTiat  he  needed  was  not  to  be  baptized,  but  to  learn  that  it  became 
the  Christ  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  This  was  the  first  lesson.  The 
next,  and  completing  one,  came  when,  after  the  Baptism,  the  heavens 
opened,  the  Spirit  descended,  and  the  Divine  Voice  of  Testimony 
pointed  to,  and  explained  the  promised  sign.*  It  told  him,  that  the 
work,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  had  reached 
the  reality  of  fulfilment.  The  first  was  a  lesson  about  the  Kingdom; 
the  second  about  the  King.  And  then  Jesus  was  parted  firom  him» 
and  led  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness. 

Forty  days  since  then — with  these  events,  this  vision,  those 
words  ever  present  to  his  mind  !  It  had  been  the  mightiest  impulse ; 
nay,  it  must  have  been  a  direct  call  from  above,  which  first  brought 
John  from  his  life-preparation  of  lonely  communing  with  God  to 
the  task  of  preparing  Israel  for  that  which  he  knew  was  preparing 

>  St.  John  i.  33. 
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.hem.  He  had  entered  npon  it,  not  only  without  illusioiu,  bat  chap. 
,  such  entire  self-fbrgetfulness,  as  only  deepest  conviction  of  the  °^ 
ty  of  what  he  announced  coold  have  wrought.  He  knew  those 
horn  he  was  to  speak — the  preoccupation,  the  spiritual  dulness, 
sins  of  the  great  mass ;  the  hypocrisy,  the  nnreality,  the 
trd  impenitence  of  their  spiritual  leaders ;  the  pervetveness  of 
r  direction;  the  hollownesB  and  deluBiveneae  of  their  confi- 
le  as  being  descended  from  Abraham.  He  saw  only  too  clearly 
r  real  character,  and  knew  the  near  end  of  it  all:  how  the 
was  laid  to  the  barren  tree,  and  how  terribly  the  &n  would 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  And  yet  he  preached  and  baptized ; 
deepest  in  his  heart  was  the  conviction,  that  there  was  a  Kingdom 
land,  and  a  King  coming.  As  we  gather  the  elements  of  that 
riction,  we  find  them  chiefly  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  His  Bpeech 
its  imagery,  and,  especially,  the  burden  of  his  message,  were  taken 
1  those  prophecies.'  Indeed,  his  mind  seems  saturated  with 
m ;  they  must  have  formed  his  own  religious  training ;  and  they 
e  the  preparation  for  his  work.  This  gathering  up  of  the  Old 
lament  rays  of  light  and  glory  into  the  buming-glass  of  Evan- 
c  prophecy  had  set  his  soul  on  fire.  No  wonder  that,  recoiling 
ally  from  the  extemalUm  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  merely 
erial  piuism  of  the  Essenes,  he  preached  quite  another  doctrine, 
nward  repentance  and  renewal  of  life. 

One    picture   was   most   brightly  reflected   on   those  pages  of 
ah.    It  was  that  of  the  Anointed,  Messiah,  Christ,  the  Represen- 
ve  Israelite,  the  Priest,  King,  and  Prophet,'  in  Whom  the  insti-  J^-.'^*. 
on  and  sacramental  meaning  of  the  Priesthood,  and  of  Sacrifices,  i^'r^i^i',' 
id  their  fulfilment.''     In  his  announcement  of  the  Kingdom,  in  '»'- 
call  to  inward  repentance,  even  in  his  symbolic  Baptism,  that  '•*■""• 
«t  Personality  always  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  John,  as  the  One 
overtopping  and  overshadowing  Figure  in  the  background.     It 

rhis  is  insisted   npoD  by  J&in,   in  xlvii.  14  ;  floor  and  fan.  xn.  10 ;  xiTiii. 

beandfol    Bheteb    of    Ibe    Baptist.  27  tec;   xxi.  24;  il.  24;   xli.  IS   &c.  ; 

lid  that  lie  had  known  the   Master  bread  and  coat  to  the  poor,  Ivlii.  7 ;  tlui 

be   glory   of    His    Divinity,   as    he  garna;  iii.  10.     Bcaidea  these,  the  Isaiah 

mitood  the  Foreranner  in  the  beauty  reference   in    hi*    llaptjsm   (Js.  Iii.  15  ; 

lia    humanity  I     To  show   how    the  i  16),  and  that  to  the  Lamb  oF  Qod  — 

le  teaching  of  the  Baptist  was,  so  to  indeed  many  others  of  a  more  indireot 

k,ntQrBted  with  Isaiah- language  and  charaoter,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 

igbts,  comp.  not  only  Is.  xl.  3,  aa  the  ISimilarly,  when  our  Lord   would  after- 

len  of   bis   misaion,  bnt  as  to  hii  wards  instruct  bim  in  his  hour  of  dark- 

{Bry    (after   Zmn) :    GmeraUon   of  ness  (St.  Matt.  li.  2),  He  points  for  the 

rt.  Is.  Ux.  6 ;   plaitt  qf  the  Lord,  b.  solotion  of  bis  doubts  to  the  well-remem- 

;  tree$,  la.  vi.  13;  ch.  x.  16,  18,  33  ;  bered  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (Is.  zzzt.  S, 

•A;  /n,  LSI;  ix.  18;  z.  17  ;  t.  24;  6;  bd.];  viii.  14,  16). 
'OL.I.                                                     X 
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was  the  Isaiah-pictare  of  *  the  King  in  His  beanty,'  the  vision  of 
'  the  land  of  &r  distanceB '  ■ ' — to  him  a  reality,  of  vbich  Saddocee 
and  Essene  had  no  conception,  and  the  Pharisee  only  the  grossest 
misconception.  This  also  ezphiinB  how  the  greatest  of  those  bom  of 
women  was  also  the  most  humble,  the  most  retiring,  and  self-forgetfu].. 
In  a  picture  such  as  that  which  filled  his  whole  vision,  there  was  no 
room  for  self.  By  the  aide  of  such  a  Figure  all  else  appeared  in  it» 
real  littleness,  and,  indeed,  seemed  at  best  but  as  shadows  cast  by 
its  light.  All  the  more  would  the  bare  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  Jerusalem  deputation,  that  he  might  be  the  Cluist,  seem  like- 
a  blasphemy,  from  which,  in  utter  self-abasement,  he  would  seet 
shelter  in  the  scarce-ventured  claim  to  the  meanest  oflSce  which  a 
slave  could  discharge.  He  was  not  Elijah.  Even  the  feet  that 
Jesus  afterwards,  in  significant  language,  pointed  to  the  possibility 
of  his  becoming  such  to  Israel  (St.  Matt.  zi.  14),  proves  that  he 
claimed  it  not ;  *  not  '  that  prophet ' ;  not  even  a  prophet.  He 
professed  not  \-isions,  revelations,  special  messages.  All  else  was 
absorbed  in  the  great  fact :  he  was  only  the  voice  of  one  that  cried, 
'  Prep<ire  ye  the  way ! '  Viewed  especially  in  the  light  of  those 
self-glorious  times,  this  reads  not  like  a  fictitious  account  of  a  ficti- 
tious mission ;  nor  was  such  the  profession  of  an  impostor,  an  asso- 
ciate in  a  plot,  or  an  enthusiast.  There  was  deep  reality  of  all- 
engrossing  conviction  which  underlay  such  self-denial  of  mission. 

And  all  this  must  have  ripened  during  the  forty  days  of  probably 
comparative  solitude,'  only  relieved  by  the  presence  of  such  *  disci- 
ples '  as,  learning  the  same  hope,  would  gather  around  him.  What 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  heard  threw  him  back  upon  what  be 
had  expected  and  believed.  It  not  only  fulfilled,  it  transfigured  it. 
Not  that,  probably,  he  always  maintained  the  same  height  which  he 
then  attained.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
so.  We  often  attain,  at  the  outset  of  our  climbing,  a  glimpse,  after- 
wards hid  from  us  in  om-  laborious  upward  toil  till  the  sujveme 
height  is  reached.  Mentally  and  spiritually  we  may  attain  almost 
at  a  bound  results,  too  often  lost  to  us  till  again  secured  byloDg 

'  I   caDnot  agree   with    Mr.     Cheynr  '  We  have  in  a  previona  ohapUr  «g- 

(I'rophecies  of  Is.  i.  p.  183),  that  there  is  gested  that  the  Baptism  of  Jesiu  W 

no  Messianic  reference  here,   Itmajnot  taken  place  at  Bethidjus,  that  is,  Um  fll^ 

be  in  tlie  most  iiteml  sense  'periontdly  thest  northern  point  of  bis  activity,  tod 

MosBianic;'  but  surely  Ihia  ideal  presen-  proliably  at  the  close  of  hii  bafOm^ 

tiition  of  Israel  In  the  perfectneea  of  its  ministry.     It  is  not  possible  in  this  plm 

kingdom,andtliegloryof  its  happiness,  is  to  detail  the  reasons  for  this  tiew.    Bot 

one  of   the    fullest    Messianic  pictures  the  learned  reader  will  Bndremarka  Ml  it 

(comp.  w.  IT  lo  end).  in  Eein,  i.  3,  p.  624. 

■  This  is  well  pointed  out  by  Jl'<rim.  1 
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reflection,  or  in  the  -  course  of  painful  development.     This  in  some     chap. 
measure  explains  the  fulness  of  John's  testimony  to  the  Christ  as        in 
•  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,'  when  '      ' 

at  the  beginning  we  find  ourselves  almost  at  the  goal  of  New  Testa- 
ment teaching.  It  also  explains  that  last  strife  of  doubt  and  fear, 
when  the  weary  wrestler  laid  himself  down  to  find  re&eshment 
and  strength  in  the  shadow  of  those  prophecies,  which  had  first  called 
him  to  the  contest.  But  during  those  forty  days,  and  in  the  first 
meetings  with  Jesus  which  followed,  all  lay  bathed  in  the  morning- 
I^^t  of  that  heavenly  vision,  and  that  Divine  truth  wakened  in  him 
the  echoes  of  all  those  prophecies,  which  these  thirty  years  had  been 
the  music  of  his  soul. 

And  now,  on  the  last  of  those  forty  days,  simultaneously  with  the 
final  great  Temptation  of  Jesus  *  which  must  have  summed  up  all 
that  had  preceded  it  in  the  previous  days,  came  the  hour  of  John's 
teiiq>tation  by  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem.*  Very  gently  it  came 
to  him,  like  the  tempered  wind  that  fans  the  fire  into  flame,  not  like 
that  keen,  desolating  storm-blast  which  swept  over  the  Master.  To 
John,  as  now  to  us,  it  was  only  the  fellowship  of  His  sufieriDgs,  which 
he  bore  in  the  shelter  of  that  great  Bock  over  which  its  intense- 
nesB  had  spent  itself.  Yet  a  very  real  temptation  it  was,  this  pro- 
ToldDg  to  the  assumption  of  successively  lower  grades  of  self-asser- 
tioD,  where  only  entire  self-abnegation  was  the  rightful  feeling. 
Each  suggestion  of  lower  office  (like  the  temptations  of  Christ) 
marked  an  increased  measure  of  temptation,  as  the  human  in  his 
mission  was  more  and  more  closely  neaxed.  And  greatest  tempta- 
tion it  was  when,  after  the  first  victory,  came  the  not  unnatural  chal- 
lenge of  his  authority  for  what  he  said  and  did.  This  was,  of  all 
others,  the  question  which  must  at  all  times,  fi'om  the  beginning  of 
hia  mission  to  the  hoiir  of  hia  death,  have  pressed  most  closely 
apon  him,  since  it  touched  not  only  his  conscience,  but  the  very 
gnmnd  of  his  mission,  nay,  of  his  life.  That  it  was  such  tempta- 
tion was  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  lone- 
ImeBs  and  depression,  it  formed  his  final  contest,  in  which  he  tempo- 
rarily paused,  like  Jacob  in  his  Israel-straggle,  though,  like  him,  he 
&iled  not  in  it.     For  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  question  which 

*  TbUi  of  oooTse,  on  the  rnipponCton      since  evidently  it  wae  not  for  the  sake  of 
that  the  Bkptiran  of  Jeeas  took  place  at      any  penonal  interconise  with  John. 


■.andhencetliat the'wildeniess'  ■  This  is  moat  beaatifullj  aagKeateH 

into  which  He  was  driven,  was  dose  by.  by  Canon  WeittDtt  in  his  Commentary  on 

It  ia  difficult  to  see  why,  on  any  other  the  puaage. 
npiKMittoD,  Jems  retnrned  to  Bethaban, 


Mb  jxi^jic  rjttZjAS  ii>  zsz  ii:cFT  gf  s;A3srasiai£3iBL 


•■** 


«xnx«e.  'jr  ^^  v^  j'xk  iv  uiirJiifr  r'  :c^Hr  iiigf   dnini:  ir  ik 

•xir.  lOiC  a£.rn£i'xxr  jir  -viae  L*:  iai  bq^  kdc  annf-  r    2hc  s.  'Bsm  is 

rjttd  M><!^  tit  Wi^/sA  vr  -m^zact  i*  bud  ii 


t:^  rju;.Jt:ii  ^A  JoriuL    Aid  fcr  ucc  h^»hyc^  ztsings  * 
mux^,  *nriiff  U!;  V>  Of  iza  Jitt  vesupUcksL 

V4:!%  ^  v«  Tier  h.  aoxi  vii£ruzi  zi«iei£«fi^    'TfiijHi!:TT^g 

fjXf.'^^L     AfUfiT  :.i«  pr^:nrk.^is  ^rrj^JCar  'TfrSiutTTig'  s  i2if-  ~r«!^3mmc ' 

sstsi^,,  l/ut  hu&fcietnlj  ixDplkd  to  elicit  vha:  tL«-  }iaxg;n^  cif  S^  JUm' 

i^.v/vt  t/>  Lav«  be^fb  tL«;  moA  energetic  deziia] — ocmid  scBteh' 

^^<;en   foore  than  t^rzitative.     It  vas  othervise  vit&  tber 

»iietfA/?r  h#:  »ere  *  Pllijab '  ?     Yet,  bearing  in  xnisd  wiax  w^ 

t?j^  JeTrj%L  exj^ectationif  of  Elijah,  and  bow  ri*  a^<^<araz>eie  -»»?  a!«w 

r*:st/iily  f^'y/gijiised,*  thi-  a!.*o  conld  scarce! v  hare  been  xnear:':  ir  iiiiiS 

JitU^nility — but  mxliffr  hm  ground  for  the  foutLer  que^ricc  4fi«r  » 

H'ifil  HU'i  warrant  of  his  misfdon.     Hence  abo  John's  disaTvoviEftf 

>>:fi/:h  f:\iiiinJi  iH  not  SiSitui{3ctfjnlT  accounted  for  bv  the  c»L>sn2DC<a  ex- 

planatJorjytFiat  he  deDie^l  being  Elijah  in  the  sense  of  noc  beingv^ 

til'-  Jew**  (:x\t(',t^iA  tlje  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah :  the  reaL  identkil 

Kl  jjah  of  the  rlayK  of  Ahab ;  or  else,  that  he  denied  being  sneh  in  ^ 

H^rriMe  of  the  [Kx-uliar  JewiBh  ho[jes  attaching  to  his  reapjjeaiiixeii 

Mil';  bifff,  rlayK.'     There  is  much  deeper  truth  in  the  disdaimer<' 

the  liaptiHt.     It  waH,  indeed,  true  that,  as  foretold  in  the  Aogdk 

•  H,  uuuf  i    announc^rmenl,'  he  was  seut  *  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,'  tW 

JM,  with  the  same  object  aud  the  same  qualifications.    Similarly, it  0 

triu;  what,  in  His  rnouniful  retrospect  of  the  result  of  JohnV  missioD. 

and  in  the  j>ro.s|Kict  of  His  own  end,  the  Sa\'iour  said  of  him:  *Hb* 

in  inrieed  come,'  but  *  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  to 

••hi, M»ik i«.  what Ho<5ver  they  liHted.' ^     But  on  this  very  recognition  and  receptio* 

Mult. «/«,     of  Fiirn  by  the  Jews  depended  his  being  to  them  Elijah — who  shooH 

*  <  urn  the  liearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient 

*  *  H<;  (vinfcHmtd,  and  rlenicd  not  *    (Bt.  marks  the  readiness  of  his  testimooj.  t^ 

.lohn  i.  )ii)).    ('anon  Wettotftt  pointH  out,  second  its  completeness.' 

that  •  lh<;  r>(;inbinution  <;f  a  jjOHltlve  and  '  See  Appendix  VIIT.  •  Rahbinie  tttr 

iMyativi*    in   inti;ridcd   t^)    '  cxprcsH  the  ditions  about  Elijah,  the  Foremimtf^'' 

fuliii;HM  of  truth/  aitd  that  Hhe  tirtft  term  the  Messiah.* 
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to  the  wisdom  of  the  jaet,'  and  so  '  restore  all  things.'     Between  the     chap. 
Elijah  of  Ahab's  reign,  and  him  of  Messianic  times,  lay  the  wide  cleft        ni 
of  quite  another  dispensation.   The  'apiritandpower  of  Elijah'  could  '^~' 

*  restore  all  things,'  because  it  was  the  dispensatioo  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  result  was  outward,  and  by  ontward  means. 
But '  the  spirit  and  power '  of  the  Elijah  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  to  accomplish  the  inward  restoration  through  penitent  re- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  reality,  could  only  accomplish 
tliat  object  if  *they  received  it' — if  *they  knew  him.'  And  as  in 
luB  own  view,  and  looking  aronnd  and  forward,  so  also  in  very  &ct 
the  Baptist,  though  Divinely  such,  was  not  really  Elijah  to  Israel — 
«Dd  this  ia  the  meaning  of  the  worda  of  Jesus :  *  And  if  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  Eliaa,  which  waa  for  to  come.' '  *  st  MMt. 

More  natural  still — indeed,  almost  quite  truthful,  seems  the  third 
question  of  the  Pharisees,  whether  the  Baptist  was  *  that  prophet.' 
^e  reference  here  is  undoubtedly  to  Dent,  zviii.  15,  18.  Not 
that  the  reappearance  of  Moses  as  lawgiver  was  expected.  But  as 
the  prediction  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  promise"  of  a  'new  covenant'  'lar.iai. 
with  a  '  new  law '  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  implied  a 
change  in  this  respect,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
expected  in  Messianic  days  by  the  instrumentality  of  *  that  prophet.' ' 
Even  the  various  opinions  broached  in  the  Mishnah,"  as  to  what  'Woj-tUL 
were  to  be  the  reformatory  and  legislative  functions  of  Elijah  prove, 
that  such  expectations  were  connected  with  the  Forerunner  of  the 
Hessiab. 

But  whatever  views  the  Jewish  embassy  might  have  entertained 
GaDeeming  the  abrogation,  renewal,  or  renovation  of  the  Law '  in 
Messiauic  times,  the  Baptist  repelled  the  snggestion  of  his  being 

*  that  prophet'  with  the  same  energy  as  those  of  his  being  either  the 
Cbiist  or  Elijah.  And  just  as  we  notice,  as  the  result  of  those  forty 
days'  commnning,  yet  deeper  hnmility  and  self-abnegation  on  the 
part  of  the  Baptist,  so  also  we  mark  increased  intensity  and  direct- 
neas  in  the  testimony  which  he  now  bears  to  the  Christ  before  the 
Jerusalem  deputies.*  '  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the  Coming  One.'  '  He  is  *«■'<*"  •■ 
as  a  voice  not  to  be  inquired  about,  but  heard ; '  and  its  clear  and 

■  Cmi  tha  referenea  in  St.   Stephen's  does  not  deny  the  charge,  and  that  his 

HUkmIi  (Acta  tU.  87)  apply  to  this  ex-  Gontention  is,  that  the  Jews  wiokedly  re- 

uettil  ■llintirin  nf  thr  T  rnr  f   Atanynte  listed  the  aathority  of  Jesus  (w,  G1-5S). 

Bb.  Bte^aa  is  on  his  defence  for  teaahing  ■  For  the  Jewish  views  on  the  Law  in 

tha  Bbolition  b;  Jeans  at  the  Old  Testa-  Hewianlc  times,  see  Appendix  XIT.:' The 

Inent  economy.     It  is  lemarkable  that  he  Law  In  Hessiaiiic  Days.' 
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BOOK      unmistakable,  but  deeply  reverent  utterance  is :  *  The  Coming  One 
III        has  come.'  * 

The  reward  of  his  overcoming  temptation — ^yet  with  it  also  the 
fitting  for  still  fiercer  conflict  (which  two,  indeed,  are  always  con- 
joined), was  at  hand.     After  His  victorious  contest  with  the  Devil, 
Angels  had  come  to  minister  to  Jesus  in  body  and  soul.     But  better 
than  Angels'  vision  came  to  refiresh  and  strengthen  His  fiedthfol 
witness  John.     On  the  very  day  of  the  Baptist's  temptation  Jesus 
had  left  the  wilderness.     On  the  morrow  after  it,  *  John  seeth  Jesus 
coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.'     We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  thought  here 
present  to  the  mind  of  John  was  the  description  of  *  The  Servant  of 
•  Is.  liL  13     Jehovah,'  •  as  set  forth  in  Is.  liii.     If  all  along  the  Baptist  had  been 
filled  with  Isaiah-thoughts  of  the  Kingdom,  surely  in  the  forty  days 
after  he  had  seen  the  King,  a  new  *  morning  '  must  have  risen  upon 
them,^  and  the  halo  of  His  glory  shone  around  the  well-remembered 
prophecies.     It  must  always  have  been  Messianically  understood ;  * 
it  formed  the  groundwork  of  Messianic  thought  to  the  New  Testa- 
«iComp.st.    ment  writers  •* — nor  did  the  Synagogue  read  it  otherwise,  till  the 
17 ;  St.  Lilke  necessities  of  controversy  diverted  its  application,  not  indeed  from 
Acts  vui.       the  tbnes.  but  from  the  Person  of  the  Messiah.^     But  we  can  under- 

82  ■  1  Pet.  ii. 

28'  *  stand  how,  during  those  forty  days,  this  greatest  height  of  Isaiah's 

conception  of  the  Messiah  was  the  one  outstanding  fact  before  his 
view.  And  what  he  believed,  that  he  spake,  when  again,  and  unex- 
pectedly, he  saw  Jesus. 

Yet,  while  regarding  his  words  as  an  appeal  to  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  two  other  references  must  not  be  excluded  fix)m  them :  those 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  to  the  Daily  Sacrifice.  These  are,  if  not 
directly  pointed  to,  yet  implied.  For  the  Paschal  Lamb  was,  in » 
sense,  the  basis  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only 
from  its  saving  import  to  Israel,  but  as  that  which  really  made  them 
*  the  Church,'  ^  and  people  of  God.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was,  so  to  speak,  only  enlarged  and  applied  in  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  a  Lamb,  in  which  this  twofold  idea  of  redemption 
and  fellowship  was  exhibited.     Lastly,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  liiL  was 


*  The  words  within  quotations  are  those 
of  Archdeacon  WatHns,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  St.  John. 

*  Manifestly,  whatever  interpretation  is 
made  of  Is.  lii.  13-liii.,  it  applies  to  Mes- 
sianic times,  even  if  the  sufferer  were,  as 
the  Synagogue  now  contends,  Israel.  On 
the  whole  subject  comp.  the  most  learned 


and  exhaustive  discussions  by  Dr.  i^ 
his    Introduction   to    the  catena  of 


in 


Jewish  Interpretations  of  Is.  liii 

•  To  those  persons  who  deny  to  tJ* 
people  of  God  under  the  Old  Testimen* 
the  desig^nation  Churchy  we  commend  tb0 
use  of  that  term  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts 
vii.  38. 
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t>ut  the   complete  realisation  of  these  two  ideas  in  the  Messiah,     chap. 
Neither  could  the  Paschal  Lamb,  with  its  completion  in  the  Daily  '      in 
-Sacrifice,  be  properly  viewed  without  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  nor  yet 
iJiat  prophecy  properly  understood  without  its  reference  to  its  two 
great  types.     And  here  one  Jewish  comment  in  regard  to  the  Daily 
■Sacrifice  (not  previously  pointed  out)  is  the  more  significant,  that 
it  dates  from  the  very  time  of  Jesus.     The  passage  reads  almost 
•like  a  Christian  interpretation  of  sacrifice.   It  explainp  how  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifices  were  intended  to  atone,  the  one  for  the 
sins  of  the  night,  the  other  for  those  of  the  day,  so  as  ever  to  leave 
Israel  guiltless  before  Ood ;  and  it  expressly  ascribes  to  them  the 
«fficacy  ofa  Paraclete — that  beingthe  word  used.'     Without  further  'Podktmn. 
following  this  remarkable  Rabbinic  commentation,"  which  stretches  a:  oomp. 
-back  its  view  of  sacrifices  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and,  beyond  it,  to  iDYsikmL 
that  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  which,  in  the  Kabbinic  view,  was  »inY«]fcnt 
the  substratum  of  all  sacrifices,  we  turn  again  to  its  teaching  about  '■'^'*'' 
the  Lamb  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice,  Here  we  have  the  express  statement, 
that  both  the  school  of  Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel — the  latter  more 
folly — insisted  on  the  symbolic  import  of  this  sacrifice  in  regard  to  the 
fo^veness  of  sin.     '  Chebhasim '  (the  Hebrew  word  for '  lambs '),  es- 
plained  the  school  of  Shammai,  *  because,  according  to  Micah  vii.  19, 
they  suppress  [in  the  A.  V, '  subdue ']  our  iniquities  (the  Hebrew  word 
CJiabhash  meaning  he  who  suppressetb).' '     Still  more  strong  is  the 
statement  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  to  the  effect  that  the  sacrificial 
lambs  were  termed  Chebhasim  (from  chahhas, '  to  wash  *] , '  because  they 
waah  away  the  sine  of  Israel.' '    The  quotation  just  made  gains  ad-  °^ti>i* 
ditional  interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  occurs  in  a  <  meditation '  nreroKig  to 
(if  such  it  may  be  called)  for  the  new  moon  of  the  Passover-month 
^Nisan).   In  view  of  such  clear  testimony  fix>m  the  time  of  Christ,  less 
positiTeDesB  of  assertion  might,  not  unreasonably,  be  expected  from 
those  who  declare  that  the  sacrifices  bore  no  reference  to  the  forgiveness 
of  dns,  just  as,  in  &ce  of  the  application  made  by  the  Baptist  and 
oUier  New  Testament  writers,  more  ezegetical  modesty  seems  called 
for  on  the  part  of  those  who  deny  the  Messianic  references  in  Isaiah. 
If  further  proof  were  required  that,  when  John  pointed  the  by- 
standers to  the  Figure  of  Jesus  walking  towards  them,  with  these 
words:  'Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,'  he  meant  more  than  His  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  and  humility,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  qualifying 

'  This  appean  more  clearl;  io  tbe  same,  D*t?33-  I"  Hillel'a  derivation  it 
BAnew,  wb^  both  words  ('lambs'  and  is  identifled  with  the  root  tUS'^e'SS- 
'mppnaoon')  an  written  exactly  the 
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explanation,  *  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  We  prefiir 
rendering  the  expression  '  taketh  away '  instead  of  ^  beareth,'  because- 
it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  LXX.  uniformly  use  the  Greek  tena.  Of 
course,  as  we  view  it,  the  taking  away  presupposes  the  taking  upon 
Himself  of  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  Baptist  clearly  understood  that  manner  of  His  Saviour^p^ 
which  only  long  afterwards,  and  reluctantly,  came  to  the  followers  of 
/  the  Lamb.^  That  he  understood  the  application  of  His  ministry  to 
<  the  whole  world,  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  of  one  taught 
by  Isaiah  ;  and  what,  indeed,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  Synagogue 
has  always  believed  of  the  Messiah.  What  was  distinctive  in  the 
words  of  the  Baptist,  seems  his  view  of  am  as  a  totality,  rather  than 
sins  :  implying  the  removal  of  that  great  barrier  between  Crod  and 
man,  and  the  triumph  in  that  great  contest  indicated  in  Gen.  iiL  15» 
which  Israel  after  the  flesh  failed  to  perceive.  Nor  should  we  omit 
here  to  notice  an  undesigned  evidence  of  the  Hebraic  origin  of  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  for  an  Ephesian  Gospel,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  would  not  have  placed  in  its  forefront,  as  the  fibrst 
public  testimony  of  the  Baptist  (if,  indeed,  it  would  have  introduced 
him  at  all),  a  quotation  from  Isaiah — still  less  a  sacrificial  reference. 
The  motives  which  brought  Jesus  back  to  Bethabara  must  remain 
in  the  indefiniteness  in  which  Scripture  has  left  them.  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  was  no  personal  interview  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist. 
Jesus  had  then  and  there  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  Baptist ;  and 
yet  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  John  had,  in  such  manner, 
pointed  Him  out  to  the  bystanders  He  was  still  there,  only  return- 
ing to  Galilee  the  next  day.  Here,  at  least,  a  definite  object  becomes 
apparent.  This  was  not  merely  the  calling  of  His  first  disciples,  but 
the  necessary  Sabbath  rest ;  for,  in  this  instance,  the  narrative  supplies 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  each  event 
took  place.  We  have  only  to  assume,  that  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  was  that  of  a  maiden,  not  a  widow.  The  great  festivities  which 
accompanied  it  were  unlikely,  according  to  Jewish  ideas^  in  the  case 
of  a  widow ;  in  fact,  the  whole  mise  en  seine  of  the  marriage  renders 
this  most  probable.  Besides,  if  it  had  been  the  marriage  of  a  widow, 
this  (as  will  immediately  appear)  would  imply  that  Jesus  had  arrived 


*  Tliis  meets  the  objection  of  Xeim  (i. 
2,  p.  662),  which  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Baptist  knew  not  merely 
thatt  bnt  h4>w,  Jesus  would  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  But  his  worda  certainly 
do  not  oblige  us  to  think,  that  he  had  the 
Cross  iu  view.    But,  surely,  the  strangest 


idea  is  that  of  Oodet^  that  at  His  Baptism 
Jesus,  like  all  others,  made  confession  of 
sins ;  and,  as  He  had  none  of  His  own.  He  set 
before  the  Baptist  the  picture  of  the  liii 
of  Israel  and  of  the  world.  This  led  to 
the  designation:  'The  Lamb  of  God, 
Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worid  I ' 
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firom  the  wilderness  od  a  Saturday,  whicli,  as  being  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  conld  not  have  been  the  case.  For  uniform  costom  fixed 
the  marriage  of  a  maiden  on  Wednesdays,  that  of  a  widow  on 
Thnrsdaya.'  Counting  backwards  from  the  day  of  the  mairiage  in 
Cana,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  interview  between 
John  and  the  Sanhedrin-deputation  took  place  on  a  Thursday. 
*  The  next  day,'  Friday,  Jesus  returned  from  the  wilderness  of  the 
Temptation,  and  John  bore  his  first  testimony  to  '  the  Lamb  of  Ood.' 
The  following  day,  when  Jesna  appeared  a  second  time  in  view,  and 
when  the  first  two  disciples  joined  Him,  was  the  Saturday,  or  Jewish 
Sabbath.  It  wae,  therefore,  only  the  following  day,  or  Sunday,*  that  * 
JesDB  returned  to  Galilee,*  calling  others  by  the  way.  '  And  the 
third  day '  after  it  ^ — that  is,  on  the  Wed/aesday — was  the  marriage  " 
in  Cana.' 

If  we  group  around  these  days  the  recorded  events  of  each, 
they  almost  seem  to  intensify  in  significance.  The  Friday  of  John's 
first  pointing  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  recalls  that  other  Friday,  when  the  fixll  import  of 
that  testimony  appeared.  The  Sabbath  of  John's  last  personal  view 
and  testimony  to  Christ  is  symbolic  in  its  retrospect  upon  the  old 
economy.  It  seems  to  close  the  ministry  of  John,  and  to  open  that 
of  Jesus  ;  it  is  the  leave-taking  of  the  nearest  disciples  of  John  from 
the  old,  their  search  after  the  new.  And  then  on  that  first  Sunday — 
tie  beginning  of  Christ's  active  ministry,  the  call  of  the  first  disciples, 
the  first  preaching  of  Jesus. 

As  we  picture  it  to  ourselves :  in  the  early  morning  of  that 
StzbixUh  John  stood,  with  the  two  of  his  disciples  who  most  shared 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  One  of  them  we  know  to  have  been 
Andrew  (v.  40) ;  the  other,  unnamed  one,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  John  himself^  the  beloved  disciple.*  They  had  heard  what 
their  teacher  had,  on  the  previous  day,  said  of  Jesus.  But  then  He 
seemed  to  them  but  as  a  passing  Figure.  To  hear  more  of  Him,  as 
well  as  in  deepest  sympathy,  these  two  had  gathered  to  their  Teacher 
on  that  Sabbath  morning,  while  the  other  disciples  of  John  were  pro- 
bably engaged  with  that,  and  with  those,  which  formed  the  sorround- 

'  For    the    reasons    of    this,    comp.  '  Yet  JIfii4in  speaks  of  the  first  chapters 

'  Sketobea  of  Jewish  Social  Life,' p.  IGl.  of  8t.  John's  Oospel  as  scattered  notices, 

*  TUb  may  be  n^aided  as  another  of  without  chronological  order  t 

the  nndedgned  eridences  of  the  Hebraic  '  This   retloence    seems  another  uo- 

oilgjn  <a  the  fourth  Qotpel.    Indeed,  it  designed  evidence  of  Johannine  aathor. 

nlglit  also  be  almost  called  an  evidence  ship. 
of  tfae  tmth  of  the  whole  nan-atlve. 
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III        more  appeared  in  view.     None  with  the  Baptist  but  these  two.     He 
•      '  is  not  teaching  now,  but  learning,  as  the  intensity  and  penetration  of 
his  gaze  ^  calls  from  him  the  now  worshipful  repetition  of  what,  on  the 
previous  day,  he  had  explained  and  enforced.     There  was  no  leave- 
taking  on  the  part  of  these  two — ^perhaps  they  meant  not  to  leave 
John.     Only  an  irresistible  impulse,  a  heavenly  instinct,  bade  them 
follow  His  steps.     It  needed  no  direction  of  John,  no  call  from  Jesus. 
But  as  they  went  in  modest  silence,  in  the  dawn  of  their  rising  &ith, 
scarce  conscious  of  the  what  and  the  whyy  He  turned  Him.     It  was 
not  because  He  discerned  it  not,  but  just  because  He  knew  the  real 
goal  of  their  yet  unconscious  search,  and  would  bring  them  to  know 
what  they  sought,  that  He  put  to  them  the  question,  *  What  seek 
ye  ? '  which  elicited  a  reply  so  simple,  so  real,  as  to  carry  its  own 
evidence.     He  is  still  to  them  the  Rabbi — the  most  honoured  title 
they  can  find — yet  marking  still  the  strictly  Jewish  view,  as  well  as 
their  own  standpoint  of  *  What  seek  ye  ?  '     They  wish,  yet  scarcely 
dare,  to  say  what  was  their  object,  and  only  put  it  in  a  form  most 
modest,  suggestive  rather  than  expressive.     There  is  strict  corre- 
spondence to  their  view  in  the  words  of  Jesus.    Their  very  Hebraism 
of  *  Rabbi '  is  met  by  the  equally  Hebraic  *  Come  and  see ; ' '  their 
unspoken,  but  half-conscious  longing  by  what  the  invitation  implied 
(according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  *  Come  and  ye  shall  see'*). 
It  was  but  early  morning — ten  o'clock.*     What  passed  on  that 


*  The  Greek  has  it :  *  John  was  stand- 
ing, and  from  among  his  disciples  two.' 

'^  The  word  implies  earnest,  penetrating 
gaze. 

•  The  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  this 
designation  is  not  quite  clear.  We  find 
it  in  threefold  development :  Itabt  Habbi, 
and  Rdbhan — *  amplitudo,*  *  amplitudo 
mea,'  *  amplitudo  nostra,'  which  mark 
successive  stages.  As  the  hut  of  these 
titles  was  borne  by  the  grandson  of  Hillel 
(A.D.  30-60),  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  two  preceding  ones  were 
current  a  generation  and  more  before 
that.  Again,  we  have  to  distinguish  the 
original  and  earlier  use  of  the  title  when 
it  only  applied  to  t^ach^rSt  and  the  later 
usage  when,  like  the  word  *  Doctor t  it 
was  given  indiscriminately  to  men  of 
supposed  learning.  When  Jesus  is  so  ad- 
dressed it  is  in  the  sense  of  *my  Teacher.' 
Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  thus  it  was  generally  current  in  and 
before  the  time  noted  in  the  Gospels.  A 
still  higher  title  than  any  of  these  three 


seems  to  have  been  JS&ribbi,  or  Berakbu 
by  which  Rabban  Gamaliel  is  designated 
in  Shabb.  115  a.  It  literally  means  *  be- 
longing to  the  house  of  a  Kabbi,'— as  we 
would  say,  a  Rabbi  of  Rabbis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expression  '  Ck}ine  and 
see '  is  among  the  most  common  Rabbinic 
formulas,  although  generally  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  special  and  im* 
portant  information. 

*  Comp.  Canon  Westootfs  note. 

^  The  common  supposition  is,  that  the 
time  must  be  computed  according  to  the 
Jewish  method,  in  which  case  the  tenth 
hour  would  represent  4  pjf.  But  re- 
membering that  the  Jewish  day  ended 
with  sunset,  it  could,  in  that  csuse,  have 
been  scarcely  marked,  that  *  they  abode 
with  Him  that  day.*  The  correct  inter- 
pretation would  therefore  point  in  this* 
as  in  other  passages  of  St.  John,  to  the 
Roman  numeration  of  hours,  correspond- 
ing to  our  own.  Canon  Westcott  has 
taken  it  in  this  sense. 


THE   FIRST  FOUR  DISCIPLES. 

iong  Sabbath-day  we  know  not,  save  firom  what  happened  in  its 
course.  From  it  issued  the  two,  not  learners  now  but  teachers,  bear- 
ing what  they  had  found  to  those  nearest  and  dearest.  The  form  of 
the  narrative  and  its  very  words  convey,  that  the  two  had  gone,  each 
to  search  for  his  brother — Andrew  for  Simon  Peter,  and  John  for 
James,  though  here  already,  at  the  outset  of  this  history,  the  haste 
of  energy  characteristic  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  outdistanced  the  more 
quiet  intensenees  of  John : '  '  He  (Andrew)  first  findeth  his  own  ■ 
brother.' '  But  Andrew  and  John  equally  brought  the  same  announce- 
ment, still  markedly  Hebraic  in  its  form,  yet  filled  with  the  new 
wine,  not  only  of  conviction  but  of  joyous  apprehension :  '  We  have 
foond  the  Messias.' '  This,  then,  was  the  outcome  to  them  of  that 
day— He  was  the  Messiah ;  and  this  the  goal  which  their  longing 
had  reached,  '  We  have  found  Him.'  Quite  beyond  what  they  had 
beard  from  the  Baptist ;  nay,  what  only  personal  contact  with  Jesus 
«an  carry  to  any  heart. 

And  still  this  day  of  first  marvellous  discovery  had  not  closed.  It 
almost  seems,  ae  if  this '  Come  and  see '  call  of  Jesus  were  emblematic, 
not  merely  of  all  that  followed  in  His  own  ministry,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  to  all  time  the  '  What  seek  ye  ? '  of  the  soul  is 
answered.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  but  that  Andrew  had  told 
Jesos  of  his  brother,  and  even  asked  leave  to  bring  him.  The  search- 
ing, penetrating  glance'  of  the  Saviour  now  read  in  Peter's  inmost 
-character  his  future  call  and  work :  '  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
John* — thou  shalt  be  called*  Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  (Grecian- 
ised)  Peter," 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  this  represents  all  that 
had  passed  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  any  more  than  that  the 
recorded  expression  was  all  that  Andrew  and  John  had  said  of  Jesus 
to  their  brothers.  Of  the  interview  between  John  and  James  his 
brother,  the  writer,  with  his  usual  self-reticence,  forbears  to  speak. 
But  we  know  its  result ;  and,  knowing  it,  can  form  some  conception 
of  what  passed  on  that  holy  evening  between  the  new-found  Messiah 
and  His  first  four  disciples :  of  teaching  manifestation  on  His  part, 

'  This  appears   from  the  word  '  firtt,'  •  The  same  word  as  that  used  in  ngaid 

iMed  aa  an  adjectiTe  here,  r.  41  (althoagh      to  the  Baptist  looking  upon  Jeeu. 
tbe  reading  is  donbtfal),  and  from  tbs  <  So  HCCoidiUK  to  the  beat  text,  and 

implied  reference  tosome  one  else  lat«ron.      not  Jona. 

*  On   the    rendering  of    the   Hetonr  >  '  Hereafter  thoQ  shalb  win  tbe  name.' 

MnUeia  bj  H«Hiaa,  see  DBMttteh  in  the      —WeHoan. 

*    *        ~  .-    -      -      —     '..         ■  So  in  the  Greek,  of  which  the  Bngliah 

inteipretation  is    'a  stone' — CHfk,  or 
Cheypha, '  a  rock.' 
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in        followers,  learners,  not  yet  called  to  be  Apostles,  with  all  of  entire 
'      '         renunciation  of  home,  family,  and  other  calling  which  this  implied. 
This,  in  the   course   of  proper  development,  remained  for  quite 
another  period.    Alike  their  knowledge  and  their  fisdth  for  the  pre- 
sent needed,  and  could  only  bear,  the  call  to  personal  attachment.' 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  first  of  Christ's  Mission-work,  the 
first  of  His  preaching.     He  was  purposing  to  return  to  Gralilee.    It 
was  fitting  He  should  do  so :  for  the  sake  of  His  new  disciples ;  hr 
what  He  was  to  do  in  Galilee ;  for  His  own  sake.  The  first  Jerusalem- 
visit  must  be  prepared  for  by  them  all ;  and  He  would  not  go  there 
till  the  right  time — for  the  Paschal  Feast.  It  was  probably  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  Bethabara  to  Cana.    By  the  way,  two 
other  disciples  were  to  be  gained — ^this  time  not  brought,  but  called, 
where,  and  in  what  precise  circimistances,  we  know  not.     But  the 
notice  that  Philip  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
seems  to  imply  some  instrumentality  on  their  part.     Similarly,  we 
gather  that,  afterwards,  Philip  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
when  he  found  his  acquaintance  Nathanael,  and  engaged  in  coDTer^ 
sation  with  him  just  as  Jesus  and  the  others  came  up.     But  here 
also  we  mark,  as  another  characteristic  trait  of  John,  that  he  (and 
his  brother  with  him)  seem  to  have  clung  close  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  just  as  did  Mary  afterwards  in  the  house  of  her  brother.    It 
was  this  intense  exclusiveness  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  which  traced 
on  his  mind  that  fullest  picture  of  the  God-Man,  which  his  narrative 
reflects. 

The  call  to  Philip  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  met,  we  know  not 
under  what  circumstances,  immediate  responsive  obedience.  Yet, 
though  no  special  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome,  and  hence  no 
special  narrative  was  called  for,  it  must  have  implied  much  of  learn- 
ing, to  judge  from  what  he  did,  and  from  what  he  said  to  Nathanael. 
There  is  something  special  about  Nathanael's  conquest  by  Christ— 
rather  implied,  perhaps,  than  expressed — and  of  which  the  Lord'» 
words  give  significant  hints.  They  seem  to  point  to  what  had  passed 
in  his  mind  just  before  Philip  found  him.  Alike  the  expression  *an 
Israelite  in  truth,  in  whom  is  no  guile'* — looking  back  on  what  changed 
the  name  of  Jacob  into  Israel — and  the  evident  reference  to  the  fidl 

*  The  evidence  for  the  great  historic  Canon    Wuteott.    To    these    and  other 

difference  between  this  call  to  personal  commentators  the  reader  most  be  XC' 

attachment,  and  that  to  the  Apostolate  is  ferred  on  this  and  many  points,  whiob  it^ 

shown — I  should  think  beyond  the  power  wonld  be  oat  of  place  to  disousi  at  length 

of  cavil — by    Oodet,  and  especially  by  in  this  book. 
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Tealisation  of  Jacob's  vision  in  Bethel,*  may  be  an  indication  tfaat  this      CHAF. 
very  vision  had  engaged  bie  thoughts.    As  the  Synagogue  under-       lu 
stood  the  nanutive,  its  application  to  the  then  state  of  Israel  and  .^|"h' 
the   Messianic  hope  wonld  most  readily  suggest   itself.     Putting 
aside  all  extravagances,  the  Synagogue  thought,  in  connection  with 
it,  of  the  rising  power  of  the  G-entiles,  but  concluded  with  the  pre 
ciooa  comfort  of  the  assurance,  in  Jer.  zxz.  11,  of  Israel's  final 
restoration.''     Nathamad  (Theodore,  '  the  gift  of  God,')  bad,  as  we  » Tunhnm* 
ofleo  read  of  Babbis,'  rested  for  prayer,  meditation,  or  study,  in  ^  ■?*' 
the  shadow  of  that  wide-spreading  tree  so  common  in  Palestine,  the  p.  as  «,  & 
fig-tree.*     The  approaching  Passover-season,  perhaps  mingling  with 
thooghta  of  John's  anuouncement  by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  great  deliverance  of  Israel  in  '  the  age  to 
come;"  all  the  more,  perhaps,  from  the  painful   contrast  in  the  i?;'?^ 
present.   Such  a  verse  as  that  with  which,  in  a  well-known  Rabbinic 
work,*  the  meditation  for  the  New  Moon  of  Nisan,  the  Passover-  'PenkM 
month,  closes:  'Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his 
help,"  would  recur,  and  so  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  suggestive  •FKuiti. 
aymbol  of  Jacob's  vision,  and  its  realisation  in  '  the  age  to  come.' '       d  finkr. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  suppositions;  but  it  might  well  be  that  ,T.„^h„„. 
Philip  had  found  him  while  still  busy  with  such  thoughts.  Possibly  "■  "■ 
their  outcome,  and  that  quite  in  accordance  with  Jewish  belief  at 
the  time,  may  have  been,  that  all  that  was  needed  to  bring  that 
happy  *  age  to  come '  was,  that  Jacob  should  become  Israel  in  truth. 
In  such  case  be  would  himself  have  been  ripening  for  '  the  King- 
dona  '  that  was  at  hand.  It  must  have  seemed  a  startling  answer  to 
hia  thoughts,  this  annoimcemeut,  made  with  the  freshness  of  new 
and  joyous  conviction:  'We  have  found  Him  of  Whom  Moses  in  the 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  did  write.'  But  this  addition  about  the  Man 
-of  Namreth,  the  son  of  Joseph,'  would  appear  a  terrible  anti-climaz. 
It  was  so  different  from  anything  that  he  had  associated  either 
with  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  or  with  the  Nazareth  of  his  own  neigh- 
booihood,  that  his  exclamation,  without  implying  any  special  impu- 
tation on  the  little  town  which  he  knew  so  well,  seems  not  only 
oatoial,   but,  psychologically,   deeply   true.     There   was   but  one 

'  CoiroboAtive  aod    iUnstrative    paa-  to  me,  witbout  hiBtorical  ground. 
vagea   >re  here   too   namerons,  perhaps  *  ThiR,    aa   it    would    tvem,    needless 

mlao  not  Boffidently  importaul,  to  qQot«  addition  (if  the  narrative  were  flctitioTm) 

in  detail.  is  ot   the   higbeat  erideatial  vRlne.     In 

*  Ewaid  imagines  that  tbin  '  Sg-tree '  an    Ephesian    Gospel    of    the    end    of 

had  betsD  in  tbJe  garden  of  Nathanael's  the  second  century  it  wonld  liave  been 

hoDflc  at  Cans,  and  Archdeacon  Watldiit  well-nigh  impossible. 
seemB  to  adopt  this  view,  bat,  as  it  seems 
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answer  to  this — ^that  which  Philip  made,  which  Jesus  had  made  to 
Andrew  and  John,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  the  best  answer  to 
all  Christian  inquiry:  'Come  and  see.'    And,  despite  the  disappoint* 
ment,  there  must  have  been  such  moving  power  in  the  answer  which 
PhiUp's  sudden  announcement  had  given  to  his  unspoken  thoughts, 
that  he  went  with  him.     And  now,  as  ever,  when  in  such  spirit  we 
come,  evidences  irrefragable  multiplied  at  every  step.     As  he  neared 
Jesus,  he  heard  Him  speak  to  the  disciples  words  concerning  him, 
which  recalled,  truly  and  actually,  what  had  passed  in    his  soul. 
But  could  it  really  be  so,  that  Jesus  knew  it  all  ?    The  question, 
intended  to  elicit  it,  brought  such  proof  that  he  could  not  but  burst 
into  the  immediate  and  full  acknowledgment :  *  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,'  Who  hast  read  my  inmost  being;  *Thou  art  the   King  of 
Israel,'  WTio  dost  meet  its  longing  and  hope.     And  is  it  not  ever  so, 
that  the  faith  of  the  heart  springs  to  the  lips,  as  did  the  water  from 
the  riven  rock  at  the  touch  of  the  G-od-gifted  rod  ?     It  needs  not 
long  course  of  argumentation,  nor  intricate  chain  of  evidences,  welded 
link  to  link,  when  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  laid  bare,  and 
its  inmost   longings  met.     Then,  as  in  a  moment,  it   is   day,  and 
joyous  voice  of  song  greets  its  birth. 

And  yet  that  painful  path  of  slower  learning  to  enduring  con- 
viction must  still  be  trodden,  whether  in  the  suflferings  of  the  heart, 
or  the  struggle  of  the  mind.  This  it  is  which  seems  implied  in  the 
half-sad  question  of  the  Master,*  yet  with  frill  view  of  the  final 
triumph  ('  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these '),  and  of  the 
true  realisation  in  it  of  that  glorious  symbol  of  Jacob's  vision.** 

And  so  Nathanael,  *  the  God-given ' — or,  as  we  know  him  in  after- 
history,  Bartholomew,  *  the  son  of  Tolmai '  * — was  added  to  the  dis- 
ciples. Such  was  on  that  first  Sunday  the  small  beginning  of  the 
great  Church  Catholic  ;  these  the  tiny  springs  that  swelled  into  the 
mighty  river  which,  in  its  course,  has  enriched  and  fertilised  the 
barrenness  of  the  far-off  lands  of  the  Gentiles. 


1  So,  at  least,  most  probably.    Comp.  St.  John  zzi.  2,  and  the  various  oommentariei. 


CHRIST  AS  'THE  SON  OF  MAN.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


(St.  Jobn  ii.  1-12.) 

s  was  an  expression  at  the  close  of  JeBus'  words  to  Nathanael —  chap. 
of  His  first  sermon — which  was  to  find  its  symbolic  fulfilment  in  iv 
Hifl  first  deed.  His  first  testimony  about  Himself  had  been  to  call  '  ' 
Himself  the  'Son  of  Man.'*'  We  cannot  but  feel  that  this  had  a  -stjoiioi. 
bearing  on  the  confession  of  Nathanael :  '  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,'  It  is,  as  if  He  would  turn  the  disciples 
from  thoughts  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel  to  the 
Tolnntaiy  humiliation  of  His  Humanity,  as  the  needful  ground  of 
His  work ;  without  knowledge  of  which  that  of  His  Divinity  would 
hare  been  a  barren,  speculative  abstraction,  even  as  that  of  His 
Kingship  a  Jewish  fiesbly  dream.  Yet  not  only  of  His  humiliation  in 
His  Humanity.  Bat,  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Christ,  humiliation 
aod  glory  are  connected,  the  one  enwrapped  in  the  other  as  flower 
in  bud,  BO  here  also  this  humiliation  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  the 
esaltation  of  humanity,  the  realisation  of  its  ideal  destiny  when 
created  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Never  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
mch  teaching  of  His  exaltation  and  Kingship  through  humiliation 
and  representation  of  humanity  was  needful.  It  was  the  tenching 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Temptation  and  of  its  victory,  the  very 
teaching  of  the  whole  Evangelic  history.  Any  other  real  learning  of 
Christ-  would,  as  we  see  it,  have  been  impossible  to  the  disciples — 
slike  mentally,  as  regards  foundation  and  progression,  and  spiritually. 
A  Christ :  God,  King,  and  not  primarily  *  the  Son  of  Man,'  would  not 
have  been  the  Christ  of  Prophecy,  nor  the  Christ  of  Humanity,  nor 

■  For  s  full  discuaaion  ol  that  most  ascertaia  the  Old  Testameut  import  of 

SmporUnt    and    ngniBcanC    Appellation  the  title,  and  then  h>  riew  it  as  premnt 

'Sod    of   Uan,'  comp.  lAiclie,  n.s.    pp.  to  later  Jewish   thlnkiag  in  tlie  Pseuil- 

459-466;    Oodtt   (Oeitnon   transl.),   pp.  cpigraphio  writinf^  (Book    of    Knoch). 

104-lOB :   and   especiallj    Wewteott,    pp.  Finally,    ita   full    realisatioD    must    ha 

3<U35,    The  main  point  is  here  Stst  to  studied  in  the  Gospel-hitlorf. 
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the  Christ  of  salvation,  nor  the  Christ  of  sympathy,  help,  and 
example.  A  Christ,  Grod  and  King,  Who  had  suddenly  risen  like 
'  the  fierce  Eastern  sun  in  midday  brightness,  would  have  blinded  by 
his  dazzling  rays  (as  it  did  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus),  not  risen 
^  with  kindly  light '  to  chase  away  darkness  and  mists,  and  with 
genial  growing  warmth  to  woo  life  and  beauty  into  our  barren  world. 
And  so,  as  *  it  became  Him,'  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  *  to 
Hete.iL  10  make  the  Captain  of  Salvation  perfect  through  sufferings,'*  so  it  was 
needful  for  them  that  He  should  veil,  even  from  their  view  who 
followed  Him,  the  glory  of  His  Divinity  and  the  power  of  His  King- 
ship, till  they  had  learned  all  that  the  designation  *  Son  of  Man  * 
implied,  as  placed  below  *  Son  of  God  '  and  *  King  of  Israel.' 

This  idea  of  the  ^  Son  of  Man,'  although  in  its  full  and  prophetic 
meaning,  seems  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  miracle   at  the 
marriage  of  Cana.     We  are  now  entering  on  the  Ministry  of  *  The 
Son  of  Man,'  first  and  chiefly  in  its  contrast  to  the  preparatory  call 
of  the  Baptist,  with  the  asceticism  symbolic  of  it.     We  behold  Him 
now  as  freely  mingling  with  humanity,  sharing  its  joys  and  engage- 
ments, entering  into  its  family  life,  sanctioning  and  hallowing  all  by 
His  Presence  and  blessing ;  then  as  transforming  the  *  water  of  legal 
purification '  into  the  wine  of  the  new  dispensation,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  water  of  our  felt  want  into  the  wine  of  His  giving ;  and, 
lastly,  as  having  absolute  pmver  as  the  *  Son  of  Man,'  being  also  *  the 
Son  of  God  '  and  *  the  King  of  Israel.'     Not  that  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  that  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  to  ex- 
hibit the  contrast  between  His  own  Ministry  and  the  asceticism  of  the 
Baptist,  although  greater  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  between  the 
wilderness  and  the  supply  of  wine  at  the  marriage-feast.     Bather, 
such  essential  difference  really  existing,  it  naturally  appeared  at  the 
very  commencement,  of  Christ's  Ministry.*     And  so  in  regard  to  the 
other  meanings  also,  which  this  history  carries  to  our  minds. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  marriage  conveyed 
to  the  Jews  much  higher  thoughts  than  merely  those  of  festivity  and 
merriment.  The  pious  fasted  before  it,  confessing  their  sins.  It  WM 
regarded  almost  as  a  Sacrament.     Entrance  into  the  married  state 


»  We  may  here  again  notice,  however, 
that,  if  this  narrative  had  been  fictitious, 
it  would  appear  most  clumsily  put  to- 
gether. To  introduce  the  Forerunner 
with  fasting,  and  as  an  ascetic,  and  Him 
to  Whom  he  points  with  a  marriage-feast, 
is  an  incongruity  which  no  writer  of  a 
legend    would    have    perpetrated.      In 


truth,  the  fourth  Gospel  does  not  seem 
conscious  of  any  incongruity,  and  this 
because  it  has  no  ideal  story  or  characteTi 
to  introduce.  In  this  sense  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  introduction  of  the  story 
of  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  is  in  itseU 
the  best  proof  of  it4s  truthfulness,  and  of 
the  miracle  which  it  records. 
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-wsB  thought  to  carry  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*  *     It  almost  seems  as     chap. 
if  the  relationship  of  Husband  and  Bride  between  Jehovah  and  His        rv 
people,  so  frequently  insisted  upon,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  ^Yaikiitoi 
Babbinic  writings,  had  always  been  standing  out  in  the  background.  i,^*ij?^. 
Thus  the  bridal  pair  on  the  marriage-day  symbolised  the  union  of  ^*  ** 
Grod  with  Israel.'    Hence,  though  it  may  in  part  have  been  national 
pride,  which  considered  the  birth  of  every  Israelite  as  almost  out- 
weighing the  rest  of  the  world,  it  scarcely  wholly  accounts  for  the 
ardent  insistance  on  marriage,  from  the  first  prayer  at  the  circum- 
dsion  of  a  child,  onwards  through  the  many  and  varied  admonitions 
to  the  same  effect.     Similarly,  it  may  have  been  the  deep  feeling 
of  brotherhood  in  Israel,  leading  to  sympathy  with  all  that  most 
touched  the  heart,  which   invested  with  such   sacredness  partici- 
pation in  the  gladness  of  marriage,'  or  the  sadness  of  burial.     To  use 
the  bold  allegory  of  the  times,  God  Himself  had  spoken  the  words  of 
blessing  over  the  cup  at  the  union  of  our  first  parents,  when  Michael 
and  Gtibriel  acted  as  groomsmen,^  and  the  Angelic  choir  sang  the  bBer.R.8 
wedding  hymn.®     So  also  He  had  shown  the  example  of  visiting  the  «Ai>.aeB. 
dek  (in  the  case  of  Abraham),  comforting  the  mourners  (in  that  of 
Isaac),  and  burying  the  dead  (in  that  of  Moses).^    Every  man  that  « sot.  u  a 
met  it,  was  bound  to  rise  and  join  the  marriage  procession,  or  the 
funeral  march.     It  was  specially  related  of  King  Agrippa  that  he  had 
done  this,  and  a  curious  Haggadah  sets  forth  that,  when  Jezebel  was 
eaten  of  dogs,  her  hands  and  feet  were  spared,®  because,  amidst  all  •  s  Kings  iz 
her  wickedness,  she  had  been  wont  to  greet   every  marriage-pro- 
cession by  clapping  of  hands,  and  to  accompany  the  mourners  a 
certain  distance  on  their  way  to  the  burying.'     And  so  we  also  read  fTaikuion 
it,  that,  in  the  burying  of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  *  much  people  w,  TofiL  p. 
of  the  city  was  with  her.' «  ^  st  iL» 

In  such  circumstances,  we  would  expect  that  all  connected  with  ^"-  *' 
marriage  was  planned  with  care,  so  as  to  bear  the  impress  of  sanctity, 
And  to  wear  the  aspect  of  gladness.^     A  special  formality,  that  of 

*  The  Biblical  proofe  for  attaching  this  married. 

tsenefit  to  a  sage,  a  bridegroom,  and  a  'In Yalkuton l8.1xi.  10 (vol. ii. p. 57 d) 

prince  on  entering  on  their  new  state,  are  Israel  is  said  to  have  been  ten  times 

s^nrtainly  peculiar.      In  the  case    of    a  called  in  Scripture  *  bride '  (six  times  in 

»flidegroom  it  is  based  on  the  name  of  Canticles,  three  times  in  Isaiah,  and  once 

ra's  bride,  Machalath  (Gen.  xzviii.  9),  in  Jeremiah).    Attention  is  also  caUed 


name  which  is  derived  from  the  Bab-  to  the  *  ten  garments '  with  which  suc- 

ijiic   'MachaV   to    forgive.      In   Jer.  cessively  the  Holy  One  arrayed  Himself ; 

socor.  ill.  p.  66  d,  where  the  same  is  to  the  symbolic  priestly  dignity  of  the 

*  Iftted,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  original  bridegroom,  &o. 

ftjne  of  Esau's  wife  had  been  Basemath  '  Everything,  even  a  funeral,  had  to 

v-en.  xxzvi.  3),  the  name  Machalath,  give  way  to  a  marriage  procession. 

crefore,  having  been  given  when  Esau  *  For  details  I  must  refer  to  the  Enqy* 

VOL.  I.                                                  A  A 
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BOOK  *  betrothal '  {Eruam,  Kiddashin),  {receded  tlie  actual  mairiage  by  a 
III  period  varying  ia  length,  but  not  exceeding  a  twelvemontli  in  the 
"  case  of  a  maiden.'  At  the  betrothal,  the  bridegroom,  personal!;  or 
by  deputy,  handed  to  the  bride  a  piece  of  money  or  a  letter,  it  being 
expressly  stated  in  each  case  that  the  man  Uiereby  espoused  the 
woman.  From  the  moment  of  betrothal  both  parties  were  rc^^arded, 
and  treated  in  law  (as  to  inheritance,  adultery,  need  of  formal  divorce), 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  married,  except  as  regarded  their  living 
together.  A  legal  document  (the  SkiM  EruMn)  fixed  the  dowry 
which  each  brought,  the  mutual  obligations,  and  all  other  legal 
points.'  Generally  a  festive  meal  closed  the  ceremony  of  betrothal — 
but  not  in  Oalilee,  where,  habits  being  simpler  and  purer,  that 
which  sometimes  ended  in  ein  was  avoided. 

On  the  evening  of  the  actual  marriage  (JViaautn,  Chathnuih),  the 
bride  was  led  from  her  paternal  house  to  that  of  her  husband.  Fint 
came  the  merry  sounds  of  music ;  then  they  who  distributed  Bioong 
the  people  wine  and  oil,  and  nuts  among  the  children ;  next  the 
bride,  covered  with  the  bridal  veil,  her  long  hair  flowing,  simomided 
by  her  companions,  and  led  by  *  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,'  and 
*  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber.'  All  around  were  in  festive 
array ;  some  carried  torches,  or  lamps  on  poles ;  those  nearest  had 
myrtle-branches  and  chaplets  of  flowers.  Every  one  rose  to  salute  the 
procession,  or  join  it ;  and  it  was  deemed  almost  a  religious  duty  to 
break  into  praise  of  the  beauty,  the  modesty,  or  the  virtues  of  tte 
bride.  Arrived  at  her  new  home,  she  was  led  to  her  husband.  Soae 
such  formula  as  '  Take  her  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  of 

•Tobinu.  Israel,"  would  be  spoken,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  crowned  with 
garlands.^     Then  a  formal  legal  instrmnent,  called  the  CkethuMi, 

'Comp-Tob.  was  signed,''  which  set  forth  that  the  bridegroom  undertook  to  wc^ 
for  her,  to  honour,  keep,  and  care  for  her,*  as  is  the  manner  of  the 
men  of  Ismel ;  that  he  promised  to  give  his  maiden-wife  at  least  tiro 
hundred  sus"  (or  more  as  might  be),*  and  to  increase  her  doiny 

cIopsHlias,  to  th(' article  in  (^««r2'(  Bible-  the  bridal   veil,   were   for  b   tinM  !■<>■ 

Kducator,'  mid  to  th?  coircBponding'  chap-  bibited  after  the  destruction  of  Jenuoksk 

ten  in  ■  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life'  in  token  of  notional  moaming  (Sot.  ix- 

■  I'csili.  It.  16  applies  the  lirst  clause  of  H}.     On  tbeie  crowns  comp.  WaftuK^ 

Prov.  xiii.  12  to  a  long  engagement,  the  Sola,  pp.  965-967. 

Hecond  to  n  short  one.  '  I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  fotmnlik 

'  Tlie  rpader  who   is    curious  to   see  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  cIoseljifER' 

these  and  otlicr  legal  documents  in  rx-  with  those  in  our  own  Marriage  Sertiot. 

tmin,   is  refcmyl  to  Dr.  Samviler't  ed.  *  If  the  S»u  be  reckoned  at  Id.,  »bN< 

of  the  tractate  Buba  Mezia  (notes  at  tbe  GZ.  16«.  id. 

end,  fol.  pp.  144-148).  ■  This,  of  courae,  represents  oolj  Hf 

'  Soincof  these  jojousdemonstrations,  minimwn.    In    the    case    of    a   priM< 

such  111  the  wrnrinz  nf  crowns,  and  even  daughter  the  legal  minimum  was  dDol^- 
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1,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  orphan,  the  authorities  supplied)  hy  at 
tne  half,  and  also  undertook  to  employ  it  for  her  to  the  best 
tage,  all  his  own  possessions  being  guarantee  for  it.*  Then, 
he  prescribed  washing  of  bands  and  benediction,  the  marriage- 
r  began — the  cup  being  filled,  and  the  solemn  prayer  of  bridal 
iction  spoken  over  it.  And  so  the  feast  lasted — it  might  be 
tiian  one  day — while  each  sought  to  contribute,  sometimes 
ly,'  sometimes  wisely,  to  the  general  enjoyment,'  till  at  last 
riends  of  the  bridegroom '  led  the  bridal  pair  to  the  Cheder  and 
iuppah,  or  the  bridal  chamber  and  bed.  Here  it  ought  to  be 
Uy  noticed,  as  a  striking  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth 
1  was  not  only  a  Hebrew,  but  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
g  customs  prevailing  in  Galilee  and  in  Judea,  that  at  the 
ige  of  Cana  no  '  friend  of  the  bridegroom,'  or  '  groomsman ' 
'ivena),  is  mentioned,  while  he  is  referred  to  in  St.  John  iii.  29, 

the  words  are  spoken  outside  the  boundaries  of  Oalilee.  For 
^  the  simpler  and  purer  Galileans  the  practice  of  having 
ds  of  the  bridegroom,'  which  must  so  often  have  led  to  gross 
priety,"  did  not  obtain,'  though  all  the  invited  guests  bore  the 
al  name  of  '  children  of  the  bridechamber'  (ben6  Chuppak)." 

was  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  All  connected  with  the 
at  of  it  is  strictly  Jewish — the  feast,  the  guests,  the  invitation 

stranger  Rabbi,  and  its  acceptance  by  Jesus.   Any  Jewish  Babbi 

have  gone,  but  how  differently  from  Him  would  he  have  spoken 
;ted !  Let  us  first  think  of  the  scenic  details  of  the  narrative, 
gely,  we  are  not  able  to  fix  with  certainty  the  site  of  the  little 
of  Cana.*  But  if  we  adopt  the  more  likely  identification  of  it 
;he  modem  pleasant  village  of  Kefr  Kenna^  a  few  miles  north- 
if  Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  we  picture  it 
rselves  as  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  its  houses  rising  terrace  upon 


Otiottaab. 
1»«;  J«r. 

CbBUiab.L 

•Comp.  St. 
UatLlx.  I& 


e  Talma<1  (Tos.  Chethub.)  here 
be  not  inapt  qnetitian,  '  How  if 
idegroom  has  nu  gooda  and  chat- 
but  ultimately  comforts  itself 
he  thought  thnt  every  man  has 
ropettj',  if  it  were  only  the  nin  tfot 
md  in  which  he  is  to  be  buried. 
•t  &  few  such  instances  of  riotous 
lent,  and  even  dubious  jokes,  on 
rt  of  the  greatest  Habbis  are  meo- 
.  to  check  nhich  some  were  wunt 
3t  the  carious  device  of  breaking 
ie  v««s,  ic. 


distingniehed  the  coitone  of  Oalilee  from 
those  of  Palestine,  are  ennmerated  in  Jer. 
Chethub.  i.  1,  p.  2Ba,  about  the  middle. 

■  Two  such  sites  have  been  proposed— 
that  by  Dr.  Bobinson  being  very  nnlikel y 
to  represent  the  ancient '  Canaof  Galilee.' 

>  Comp.  the  memoir  on  the  subject  by 
Zeller  in  the  Qoatteily  Beport  of  the 
Palestine  Explor.  Fund  (for  1869,  Ko.  iii., 
and  for  April  1878,  by  Mr.  HrpKorth 
Dixmt);  and  Uent.  Gander.  Tent- Wort  in 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  lBO-166.  Zelkr 
makes  it  five  miles  from  Nazareth,  Cenrii  r 
only  three  and  three-quartets. 
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terrace,  looking  north  and  west  over  a  large  pTam  (that  of  Battsof),  and 
sonth  upon  a  valley,  beyond  which  rise  the  hills  that  separate  it  from 
Mount  Tabor  and  tiie  plain  of  Jezreel.  As  we  approach  the  little  town 
through  that  smiling  valley,  we  come  upon  a  fountain  of  excellent 
water,  round  which  clustered  the  village  gardens  and  orchards,  that 
produced  in  great  abundance  the  best  pomegranates  in  Palestine. 
Here  was  the  home  of  Nathanael- Bartholomew,  and  it  seems  not  mi- 
likely,  that  with  him  Jesus  had  passed  the  time  intervening  between 
His  arrival  and  '  the  marriage,'  to  which  His  Mother  had  come — the 
omission  of  all  mention  of  Joseph  leading  to  the  sappositton,  that  be 
had  died  before  that  time.  The  inquiry,  what  had  brought  Jesns  to 
Cana,  seems  almost  worse  than  idle,  remembering  what  had  passed 
between  Him  and  Nathanael,  and  what  was  to  happen  in  tlw  GM 
*  sign,'  which  was  to  manifest  His  glory.  It  is  needless  to  speculate, 
whether  He  knew  beforehand  of '  the  marriage.'  But  we  can  tmder- 
stand  the  longing  of  the  '  Israelite  indeed '  to  have  Him  under  hii 
roof,  though  we  can  only  imagine  what  the  Heavenly  G-aest  vonld 
now  teach  him,  and  those  others  who  accompanied  Him.  Nor  is  thers 
any  difficulty  in  understanding,  that  on  His  arrival  He  would  bear 
of  this  *  marriage,'  of  the  presence  of  His  Mother  in  what  eeemi 
to  have  been  the  house  of  a  friend,  if  not  a  relative ;  that  Jesns 
and  His  disciples  would  be  bidden  to  the  feaot ;  and  that  He  resolved 
not  only  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  to  use  it  as  a  leave^aking 
from  home  and  friends — similar,  though  also  far  other,  than  that  of 
Elisha,  when  he  entered  on  his  mission.  Yet  it  seems  deeply  sig- 
nificant, that  the  '  true  Israelite '  should  have  been  honoured  to 
be  the  first  host  of '  Israel's  King.' 

And  tnily  a  leave-taking  it  was  for  Christ  from  former  friends  and 
home — a  leave-taking  also  from  His  jMist  life.  If  one  part  of  ths 
narrative— that  of  His  dealing  with  His  Mother — has  any  specnl 
meaning,  it  is  that  of  leave-taking,  or  rather  of  leaving  home  and 
family,  just  as  with  this  first  'sign'  He  took  leave  of  all  the  ptit 
UTien  He  had  returned  from  His  first  Temple-visit,  it  had  been  in 
the  self-exinanition  of  voluntary  humility:  to  'be  subject  to  Hii 
Parents.'  That  period  was  now  ended,  and  a  new  one  had  begun  - 
that  of  active  consecration  of  the  whole  life  to  His  '  Father's  bon* 
ness.'  And  what  passed  at  the  marriage-feast  marks  the  beginning 
of  this  period.  We  stand  on  the  threshold,  over  which  we  pass  frcn 
the  old  to  the  new — to  use  a  New  Testament  figure :  to  the  marriagfr- 
supper  of  the  Lamb. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  what  passed  at  the  marriage  in  Cans  seenii 
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like  takuig  up  the  thread,  where  it  had  been  dropped  at  the  first 
manifestation  of  His  Messianic  consciousness.  In  the  Temple  at 
Jemaalem  He  had  replied  to  the  misapprehensiTe  question  of  His 
Mother :  •  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? ' 
and  being  now  about  to  take  in  hand  that  *  badness,'  He  tells  her  so 
again,  and  decisively,  in  reply  to  her  misapprehensire  suggestion. 
It  is  a  truth  which  we  must  ever  leam,  and  are  ever  slow  to  learn  in 
onr  questionings  and  suggestings,  alike  as  concerns  His  dealings 
with  ourselves  and  His  rule  of  His  Church,  that  the  highest  and  only 
true  point  of  view  is  '  the  Father's  business,'  not  our  personal  rela- 
tumship  to  Him.  This  thread,  then,  is  taken  up  again  at  Cana  in 
the  circle  of  friends,  as  in  its  public  manifestation  immediately  after- 
wards in  the  purifying  of  the  Temple.  What  He  had  first  uttered 
•a  a  Child,  on  HIh  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  that  He  manifested  forth 
when  a  Man,  entering  on  His  active  work — negatively,  in  His  reply 
to  Hifl  Mother ;  positively,  in  the  '  sign '  He  wrought.  It  all  meant: 
'  Wirt  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? '  And, 
positiTely  and  negatively.  His  first  appearance  in  Jerusalem  *  meant  ' 
just  the  same.  For,  there  is  ever  deepest  unity  and  harmony  in  ^ 
that  truest  Life,  the  Life  of  Life. 

As  we  pass  through  the  court  of  that  home  in  Cana,  and  reach 
the  covered  gallery  which  opens  on  tlie  various  rooms — in  this 
instance,  particularly,  on  the  great  reception  room — all  is  festively 
adorned.  Here  in  the  gallery  move  the  servants,  and  here  stand  the 
*  water-pots,'  '  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,'  for  purification ;  for 
the  washing  not  only  of  hands  before  and  after  eating,  but  also  of  the 
Tesselfl  used.**  How  particular  Rabbinic  ordinances  were  in  these  " 
respects,  will  be  shown  in  another  connection.  '  Purification '  was  i- 
me  of  the  main  points  in  Babbinic  sanctity.  By  far  the  largest 
and  most  elaborate '  of  the  six  books  into  which  the  Mishnah  is 
divided,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject  (the  '  Seder  Tohoroth^ 
porifications).  Not  to  speak  of  references  in  other  parts  of  the 
Talmud,  we  have  two  special  tractates  to  instruct  us  about  the 
purification  of  '  Hands '  {YadayivfC)  and  of  'Vessels'  {Ckdim).  The 
latter  is  the  most  elaborate  in  all  the  Mishnah,  and  consists  of  not 
less  than  thirty  chapters.     Their  perusal    shows,  alike   the   strict 

■  The  whole  MiBbimh  ia  divided  into  Nesikin — containB  GS9  MUhnajoth).  The   - 

iiz  Stdarim  (Orders),  of  which  the  lait  (list   tractate  in  this   '  Order  of   Purifi- 

i*  tlie  JW«r  TbJlofvt A, treating  ot  'pari-  cations'   treats   of    the   purification   o( 

Bcattons.'    It  consists  at  twelve  tractates  vessels  ^CksUm),  and  contains   no  toner 

<J£u*i«JUafA),   ISfl   chaplets   (iVraKm),  than  thirty  chlipters;'7it<^yim'ChBnds') 

•nd  oontains  no  fewer  than  1001  separate  is    the   eleventh   tractate,  and   containa 

JtUlmt^\    (the  naxt   largest   Seder —  four  chapters. 
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accuracy  of  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  justice  of  Christ's  denun- 
ciations of  the  unreality  and  gross  hypocrisy  of  this  elaborateness 
of  ordinances.^  This  the  more  so,  when  we  recall  that  it  was 
actually  vaunted  as  a  special  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
to  be  so  acute  and  learned  as  to  know  how  to  prove  clean  creeping 
things  (which  were  declared  unclean  by  the  Law)/  And  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  regarded  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  purifica- 
tion as  betokening  either  gross  ignorance,  or  daring  impiety. 

At  any  rate,  such  would  not  be  exhibited  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present ;  and  outside  the  reception-room,  as  St.  John  with  graphic 
minuteness  of  details  relates,  six  of  those  stone  pots,  which  we  know 
from  Rabbinic  writings,'  were  ranged.     Here  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
as  against  objectors,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  the 
exact  measure  represented  by  the  *two  or  three  firkins  apiece.'    For, 
although  we  know  that  the  term  raetretea  ^V^>fllwi')  was  in- 
tended as  an  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  '6atA,' wiBt'^Qjpee<di£^^ 
kinds  of  ^  hath '  were  at  the  time  used  in  Paleafal^^^^^    common 
Palestinian  or  *  wilderness '  bath,  that  ofi^dprusalMSJ^  and   that  d 
Sepphoris.'      The   common   Palestinian  *  bath '  was  « jiqual  to  the 
Roman  amphora^  containing  about  5^  gallons,  while  the  Sepphoris 
*  bath '  corresponded  to  the  Attic  Tiietretea^  and  would  contain  about 
8^  gallons.     In  the  former  case,  therefore,  each  of  these  pots  might 
have  held  from  10^  to  15|  gallons;  in^the  latter,  from  17  to  25 J. 
Reasoning   on   the   general    ground   itiit  the    so-called   Sepphoris 
measurement  was  common  in  Gralilee,  the  larger  quantity  seems  the 
more  likely,  though  by  no  means  certain.     It  is  almost  like  trifiing 
on  the  threshold  of  such  a  history,  and  yet  so  many  cavils  have  been 
raised,  that  we  must  here  remind  ourselves,  that  neither  the  sia, 
nor  the  number  of  these  vessels  has  anything  extraordinary  about  it 
For  such  an  occasion  the  family  would  produce  or  borrow  the  largest 
and  handsomest  stone-vessels  that  could  be  procured;  nor  is  it  nece§- 
sary  to  suppose  that  they  were  filled  to  the  brim ;  nor  should  we 
forget  that,  from  a  Talmudic  notice,^  it  seems  to  have  been  the  piae- 
tice  to  set  apart  some  of  these  vessels  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
bride  and  of  the  more  distinguished  guests,  while  the  rest  were  used 
by  the  general  company. 


>  Comp.  St.  Mark  vii.  ?r-6 ;  St.  Matt, 
xxiii.  25,  26 ;  St.  Luke  xi.  38,  39. 

*  These  *  stone- vessels '  {CJieU  Atanim) 
are  often  spoken  of  (for  example,  Chel. 
X.  1).  In  Yadaj.  i.  2  they  are  expressly 
mentioned    for    the  purification  of  the 


hands. 

'  For  further  details  we  refer  to  the 
excuriut  on  Palestinian  money,  weigliti^ 
and  measures,  in  fferz/eld*9  Handdsgesch- 
d.  Juden,  pp.  171-186. 
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Entering  the  spacious,  lofty  dining-room,*  which  would  be  bril-     chap, 
liantly  lighted  with  lamps  and  candlesticks,  the  guests  are  disposed        iv 
roimd  tables  on  couches,  soft  with  cushions  or  covered  with  tapestry,   '      *"" 
or  seated  on  chairs.    The  bridal  blessing  has  been  spoken,  and  the 
bridal  cup  emptied.    The  feast  is  proceeding — not  the  common  meal, 
which  was  generally  taken  about  even,  according  to  the  Rabbinic 
saying,^  that  he  who  postponed  it  beyond  that  hour  was  as  if  he  •PeM2 
swallowed  a  stone — ^but  a  festive  evening  meal.     If  there  had  been 
disposition  to  those  exhibitions  of,  or  incitement  to,  indecorous  and 
light  merriment,'  such  as  even  the  more  earnest  Rabbis  deprecated, 
surely  the  Presence  of  Jesus  would  have  restrained  it.     And  now 
there  must  have  been  a  painftQ  pause,  or  something  like  it,  when 
the   Mother  of  Jesus  whispered  to  Him  that  *the  wine  failed.'* 
There  could,  perhaps,  be  the  less  cause  for  reticence  on  this  point 
towards  hsr  Sdm,  not  merely  because  this  failure  may  have  arisen  from 
the  accessknoi.  of  Ifuests  in  the  persons  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
for  whom  no  piovision  had  been  originally  made,  but  because  the 
gift  of  wine  croil  oirsuch  occasions  was  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
work  of  charity  .** 

But  all  this  still  leaves  the  main  incidents  in  the  narrative  un- 
touched. How  are  we  to  understand  the  impUed  request  of  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  ?  how  His  reply  ?  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
miracle?  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that,  remembering 
the  miraculous  circumstances  connected  with  His  Birth,  aud  informed 
of  what  had  passed  at  Jordan,  she  now  anticipated,  and  by  her  sug- 
gestion wished  to  prompt,  this  as  His  Royal  Messianic  manifestation.^ 
With  reverence  be  it  said,  such  a  beginning  of  Royalty  and  triumph 
would  have  been  paltry:  rather  that  of  the  Jewish  miracle-monger 
than  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  Not  so,  if  it  was  only  *  a  sign,* 
pointing  to  something  beyond  itself.  Again,  such  anticipations  on 
the  part  of  Mary  seem  psychologically  untrue — that  is,  untrue  to  her 


bBabaRix. 

4 


*  The  TeraJklin,  from  which  the  other 
^de-rooms  opened  (Jer.  Rosh  haSh. 
59  ft;  Yoma  16  b).  Frota  Baha  B.  vi.  4 
we  learn,  that  snch  an  apartment  was  at 
least  16  feet  square  and  16  feet  high. 
Height  of  ceiling  was  characteristic  of 
Palestinian  honses — always  the  half  of 
breadth  and  of  length  put  together. 
Thus,  in  a  smaU  house  consisti&g  of  one 
room :  length,  12  feet ;  breadth,  9  feet ; 
height,  1&  feet.  In  a  large  house: 
length,  16  feet ;  breadth,  12  feet ;  height, 
18^  feet.  From  Jer.  Chethnb.  p.  28  d  we 
learn,  that  the  bride  was  considered  as 


actnaUy  married  the  moment  she  had 
entered  the  TerakUn,  before  she  had 
aotuaUy  gone  to  the  Chuppah. 

*  Thus  it  was  costomary,  and  deemed 
meritorious,  to  sing  and  perform  a  kind 
of  play  with  myrtle  branches  (Jer.  Peah 
16  d);  although  one  Rabbi  was  visited 
witii  sudden  death  for  excess  in  this 
respect. 

»  St.  John  ii.  3,  A.V. :  •  when  they 
wanted  wine.' 

*  This  is  the  view  of  many  conmienta- 
tors,  ancient  and  modem. 
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BOOK  history.  She  could  not,  indeed,  have  ever  forgotten  the  caeam* 
^^  stances  which  had  surrounded  His  Birth;  bat  the  deeper  she  'kept 
all  these  things  in  her  heart,'  the  more  mysterious  would  thej  seem^ 
as  time  passed  in  the  dull  round  of  the  most  simple  and  uneyentfol 
country-life,  and  in  the  discharge  of  every-day  duties,  without  eresn. 
the  feiintest  appearance  of  anything  beyond  it.  Only  twelve  yean 
had  passed  since  His  Birth,  and  yet  they  had  not  understood  His 
saying  in  the  Temple  !  How  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  after 
thirty  years,  when  the  Child  had  grown  into  Youth  and  Manhood^ 
with  still  the  same  silence  of  Divine  Voices  around  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  fierce  sunshine  on  the  afternoon  of  a  long,  grey  day. 
Although  we  have  no  absolute  certainty  of  it,  we  have  the  strongest 
internal  reasons  for  believing,  that  Jesus  had  done  no  miracles  these 
thirty  years  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,*  but  lived  the  life  of  quiet  sub- 
mission and  obedient  waiting.  That  was  the  then  part  of  His  Wc»k. 
it  may,  indeed,  have  been  that  Mary  knew  of  what  had  passed  at 
Jordan;  and  that,  when  she  saw  Him  returning  with  His  fint 
disciples,  who,  assuredly,  would  make  no  secret  of  their  convictaons 
— whatever  these  may  have  conveyed  to  outsiders — she  felt  that  a 
new  period  in  His  Life  had  opened.  But  what  was  there  in  all  this 
to  suggest  such  a  miracle?  and  if  it  had  been  suggested,  why 
not  ask  for  it  in  express  terms,  if  it  was  to  be  the  commence- 
ment, certainly  in  strangely  incongruous  circumstances,  of  a  Royal 
manifestation  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  thing  which  she  had  learned, 
and  one  thing  which  she  was  to  unlearn,  after  those  thirty  years  of  the 
Nazareth-Life.  What  she  had  learned — what  she  must  have  learned 
— was  absolute  confidence  in  Jesus.  What  she  had  to  unlearn,  was 
the  natural,  yet  entirely  mistaken,  impression  which  His  meekness, 
stillness,  and  long  home-submission  had  wrought  on  her  as  to  His 
relationship  to  the  family.  It  was,  as  we  find  from  her  afl^r-history, 
a  very  hard,  very  slow,  and  very  painful  thing  to  learn  it ; '  yet  very 
needful,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  because  it  was  a  lesson  of 
absolute  truth.  And  so  when  she  told  Him  of  the  want  that  had 
arisen,  it  was  simply  in  absolute  confidence  in  her  Son,  without 
probably  being  consciously  expecting  a  miracle  on  His  part.*    Yet 

*  Tkoluck  and  Ziicke,  however,   hold  adx.  26. 

the  opposite  view.  '  This  meets  the  objection  of  Strau» 

'  Zuthardt  rightly  calls   it  the  com-  and   others,  that  Mary  oonld  not  have 

mencement  of  a  very  painful  education,  expected  a  miracle.    It  is  scarcely  oon- 

of  which  the  next  stage  is  marked  in  ceivable,  ho  wCbZnn  should  have  imagined 

St.  Luke  viii.  19,  and  the  last  in  St.  John  that  Mary  had  meant  Jesus  to  deliver  an 
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not  without  a  touch  of  maternal  self-consciousness,  ahnost  pride,  that     chap. 
He,  Whom  she  could  trust  to  do  anything  that  was  needed,  was  her        iv 
Son,  WTiom  she  could  solicit  in  the  friendly  femily  whose  guests  '      '      " 
they  were — and  if  not  for  her  sake,  yet  at  her  request.     It  was  a 
true  earth-view  to  take  of  their  relationship ;  only,  an  earth-view 
which  must  now  for  ever  cease :  the  outcome  of  His  misunderstood 
meekness  and  weakness,  and  which  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  Somish 
Church  puts  in  the  forefront  as  the  most  powerful  plea  for  Jesus' 
acting.     But  the  fundamental  mistake  in  what  she  attempted  is  just 
this,  that  she  spake  as  His  Mother,  and  placed  that  maternal  rela- 
tionship in  connection  with  His  Work.     And  therefore  it  was  that  as, 
on  the  first  misunderstanding  in  the  Temple,  He  had  said :  *  Wist 
ye   not,  that   I   must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? '   so  now : 
*  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with   thee  ? '     With  that  *  business ' 
earthly  relationship,   however  tender,   had   no  connection.     With 
everything  else  it  had,  down  to  the  utter  self-forgetfulness  of  that 
tenderest  commendation  of  her  to  John,  in  the  bitterest  agonies  of  the 
CroBs ;  but  not  with  this.     No,  not  now,  nor  ever  henceforth,  with 
this.     As  in  His  first  manifestation  in  the  Temple,  so  in  this  the 
first   manifestation  of  His  glory,  the  finger  that  pointed  to   *His 
hour  *  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  that  of  an  earthly  parent,  but  of 
His  Father  in  Heaven.*     There  was,  in  truth,  a  twofold  relationship 
in  that  Life,  of  which  none  other  but  the  Christ  could  have  preserved 
the  harmony. 

This  is  one  main  point — we  had  almost  called  it  the  negative 
one ;  the  other,  and  positive  one,  was  the  miracle  itself.  All  else  is 
but  accidental  and  circumstantial.  No  one  who  either  knows  the 
use  of  the  language,*  or  remembers  that,  when  commending  her  to 
Jchn  on  the  Cross,  He  used  the  same  mode  of  expression,*  will  •stJobn 
imagine,  that  there  was  anything  derogatory  to  her,  or  harsh  on  His 
part,  in  addressing  her  as  *  woman '  rather  than  *  mother.'  But 
the  language  is  to  us  significant  of  the  teaching  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  as  the  beginning  of  tlys  further  teaching  :  *  Who  is  My 
mother?  and  My  brethren?  And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  to- 
ward His  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  My  mother  and  My  brethren  ! '  ^  J^^'^J^*' 

And  Mary  did  not,  and  yet  she  did,  understand  Him,  when  she 
tnrned  to  the  servants  with  the  direction,  implicitly  to  follow  His 
'behests.     W^hat  happened  is  well  known  :  how,  in  the  excess  of  their 

•jJ^^eM  with  the  view  of  turning  awaj  >  Godrt  aptly  says,  *  His  motto  hence- 

^^ogbt  from    the    want  of   wine ;    or  forth  is  :  My  Father  and  I.' 

^^^9^9  that  she  intended  to  give  a  hint  *  Comp.  the  passages  from  the  classics 

^'W;  the  oompany  should  break  np.  quoted  by  Wetstein  in  his  Commentary. 
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zeal,  they  filled  the  water-pots  to  the  brim — ^an  accidental  circum- 
stance, yet  useful,  as  much  that  seems  accidental,  to  show  that  there 
could  be  neither  delusion  nor  collusion ;  how,  probably  in  the  draw- 
ing of  it,  the  water  became  best  wine — *  the  conscious  water  saw  its 
God,  and  blushed ; '  then  the  coarse  proverbial  joke  of  what  was 
probably  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  purveyor  of  the  feast,^  in- 
tended, of  course,  not  literally  to  apply  to  the  present  company,  and 
yet  in  its  accidentalness  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle ; 
after  which  the  narrative  abruptly  closes  with  a  retrospective  remark 
on  the  part  of  him  who  relates  it.  What  the  bridegroom  said; 
whether  what  had  been  done  became  known  to  the  guests,  and,  if  so, 
what  impression  it  wrought ;  how  long  Jesus  remained ;  what  His 
mother  felt — of  this  and  much  more  that  might  be  asked.  Scripture, 
with  that  reverent  reticence  which  we  so  often  mark,  in  contrast  to 
our  shallow  talkativeness,  takes  no  further  notice.  And  best  that  it 
should  be  so.  St.  John  meant  to  tell  us,  what  the  Synoptists,  who 
begin  their  account  with  the  later  Galilean  ministry,  have  not  re- 
corded,* of  the  first  of  His  miracles  as  a  *  sign,'  *  pointing  to  the 
deeper  and  higher  that  was  to  be  revealed,  and  of  the  first  forth- 
manifesting  of  *  His  glory.'  ^  That  is  all ;  and  that  object  was  attained. 
Witness  the  calm,  grateful  retrospect  upon  that  first  day  of  miracles, 
summed  up  in  these  simple  but  intensely  conscious  words :  *  And 
His  disciples  believed  on  Him.' 

A  sign  it  was,  from  whatever  point  we  view  its  meaning,  as 
previously  indicated.  For,  like  the  diamond  that  shines  with  many 
colours,  it  has  many  meanings;  none  of  them  designed,  in  the 
coarse  sense  of  the  term,  but  all  real,  because  the  outcome  of  a  real 
Divine  Life  and  history.  And  a  real  miracle  also,  not  only  histori- 
cally, but  as  viewed  in  its  many  meanings ;  the  beginning  of  all 
others,  which  in  a  sense  are  but  the  unfolding  of  this  first  A 
miracle  it  is,  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  is  only  enhanced  by  the 
almost  incredible  platitudes  to  which  negative  criticism  has  sunk  in 
its  commentation,^  for  which  there  assuredly  exists  no  legendaij 


*  On  the  omission  of  certain  parts  of 
St.  John's  narrative  by  the  Synoptists, 
and  vice-versa,  and  on  the  supposed  dif- 
ferences, I  can  do  no  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  the  admirable  remarks 
of  Canon  Wettcotty  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  tlie  Gospels,  pp.  280  &c. 

^  According  to  the  best  reading,  and 
literally,  *This  did — beginning  of  signs 
— Jesus  in  Cana.*  Upon  a  careful  review 
the  Rabbinic  expression  Simana  (taken 


from  the  Greek  word  here  used)  would 
seem  to  me  more  fully  to  render  the  idet 
than  the  Hebrew  Oth.  But  the  signifi- 
cant use  of  the  word  sign  sliould  be  well 
marked.  See  Canon  Westeott  on  the 
passage. 

'  In  this,  the  first  of  His  miracles,  it 
was  all  the  more  necessary  that  Hesboold 
manifest  His  glory. 

*  Thus  Schmkel  regards  Christ's  answer 
to  Mary  as  a  proof  that  He  was  not  on 
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basis,  either  in  Old  Testament  history,  or  in  contemporary  Jewish 
expectation ;  *  which  cannot  be  sublimated  into  nineteenth-century 
idealism ;  *  least  of  all  can  be  conceived  as  an  after-thought  of  His 
•disciples,  invented  by  an  Ephesian  writer  of  the  second  century.* 
But  even  the  allegorical  illustration  of  St.  Augustine,  who  reminds 
us  that  in  the  grape  the  water  of  rain  is  ever  changed  into  wine,  is 
scarcely  true,  save  as  a  bare  illustration,  and  only  lowers  our  view  of 
the  miracle.  For  miracle  it  is,^  and  will  ever  remain ;  not,  indeed, 
magic,^  nor  arbitrary  power,  but  power  with  a  moral  purpose,  and 
that  the  highest.*  And  we  believe  it,  because  this  *8ign'  is  the 
first  of  all  those  miracles  in  which  the  Miracle  of  Miracles  gave  *  a 
sign,'  and  manifested  forth  His  glory — the  glory  of  His  Person,  the 
^loiy  of  His  Purpose,  and  the  glory  of  His  Work. 


CHAP. 

rv 


^;ood  terms  with  His  family;  PatUus 
Boggests,  that  Jesus  had  brought  the 
wine,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  mixed 
with  the  water  in  the  stone- vessels ; 
6(/rdrer,  that  Mary  had  brought  it  as  a 
present,  and  at  the  feast  given  Jesus  the 
light  hint  when  to  have  it  set  on.  The 
^loss  of  jRenan  seems  to  me  even  more 
pro&nely  silly. 

'  Against  this  view  of  Strauss,  oomp. 
Jjueke,  n.  s.  p.  477. 

*  So  Zange,  in  his  'Life  of  Christ,* 
inmgrjning  that  converse  with  Jesus  had 
pat  aU  in  that  higher  ecstasy  in  which 
He  gave  them  to  drink  from  the  fulness 
of  Himself  I  Similar  spiritaalisation — 
though  by  each  in  his  own  manner — has 
been  attempted  by  Baur,  Keim,  Ihvald, 
HUget^eld,  and  others.  I  would  rather 
deny  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  whole, 
iike  Sokmeizer  and  Weiue. 

*  SUgenfeld,  however,  sees  in  this 
mixacle  an  evidence  that  the  Christ  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  proclaimed  another  and 
a  higher  than  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment —in  short,  evidence  of  the  Gnostic 


taint  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

*  Meyer  well  reminds  us  that '  physical 
incomprehensibility  is  not  identical  with 
absolute  impossibility.' 

'  Oodet  has  scarcely  rightly  marked 
the  difference. 

*  If  Dr.  AbhMs  remarks  on  the 
miracles  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (EncycL 
Britan.  vol.  z.  p.  825  h)  have  any  definite 
meaning,  they  imply  that  the  change  of 
the  water  into  wine  was  an  emblematic 
reference  to  the  Eucharistic  wine,  this 
view  being  supported  by  a  reference  to 
1  John  V.  8  1  Will  this  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  inference,  that  no 
historic  reality  attaches  to  the  whole  his- 
tory ?  In  that  case  it  would  have  to  be 
seriously  maintained,  that  an  Ephesian 
writer  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
had  invented  the  fiction  of  the  miraculous 
change  of  water  into  wine,  for  the  purpose 
of  certain  Eucharistic  teaching  I  But 
surely  this  is  not  to  write  history,  but  a 
romance.  With  such  commentation  no 
historical  fact  would  be  safe. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  CLEAKSINt}   OF  THE  TEMPLE — *THE  SIGN,'  WHICH   IS   NOT  A    SIGN. 

(St.  John  u.  13-25.) 

BOOK      It  has  been  said  that  Mary  understood,  and  yet  did  not  understand 
^     ^        Jesus.    And  of  this  there  seems  another  evidence  in  that,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  of  Cana,  she  and  the  *  brethren  of  Jesus  *  went 
with  Him,  or  followed  Him,  to  Capernaum,  which,  in  His  stay  by  the 
13  ^  J?i*^^^'  ^^^  of  Galilee,  henceforth  became  *  His  own  city.'  *    The  question^ 
St  Mark  ui  whether  He  had  first  returned  to  Nazareth,  seems  almost  trifling. 
It  may  have  been  so,  and  it  may  be  that  His  brothers  had  joined 
^t  Mark     jji^  there,  while  His  *  sisters,'  being  married,  remained  at  Nazareth.*^ 
For  the  departure  of  the  family  from  Nazareth  many  reasons  will,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  suggest  themselves.    And  yet  one  feels, 
that  their  following  Jesus  and  His  disciples  to  their  new  home  had 
something  to  do  with  their  understanding,  and  yet  not  understanding, 
of  Him,  which  had  been  characteristic  of  Mary's  silent  withdrawal 
after  the  reply  she  had  received  at  the  feast  of  Cana,  and  her  signifi- 
cant direction  to  the  servants,  implicitly  to  do  what  He  bade  them. 
Equally  in  character  is  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to  allow  His  family 
to  join  Him — not  ashamed  of  their  humbleness,  as  a  Jewish  Messiah 
might  have  been,  nor  impatient  of  their  ignorance :  tenderly  near 
to  them,  in  all  that  concerned  the  humanness  of  His  feelings ;  sub- 
limely far  from  them,  in  all  connected  with  His  Work  and  Mission. 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  that  long  discussion  (to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made) :  whether  those  who  bore  the 
designation  were  His  *  brothers '  and  *  sisters '  in  the  real  sense,  or  the 
children  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage,  or  else  His  cousins — and 
to  leave  it  in  the  indefiniteness  which  rests  upon  it.*  But  the  observant 

'  Yet  in  favour  of  the  natnral  interpre-  through  Joseph,  have  been  the  heir  to 
tation  of  these  terms  (which  I  frankly  David's  throne  (according  to  the  gene- 
own  to  be  my  view)  may  be  urged  not  alogies),  if  Joseph  had  elder  sons  7  And 
only  St.  Matt.  i.  26 ;  St.  Luke  ii.  7,  but  again.  What  became  of  the  six  young 
these  two  questions,  suggested  by  Arch-  motherless  children  when  Joseph  and  the 
deacon  NorHs  (who  himself  holds  them  Virgin  went  first  to  Bethlehem,  and  then 
to  have  been  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  into  Egj'pt,  and  why  are  the  elder  sons 
former  marriage) :  How  would  our  Lonl,  not  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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reader  will  probably  mark,  in  connection  with  this  'controversy,  that      chap. 
it  la,  to  aay  the  least,  strange  that  '  brothers '  of  Jesus  should  have         v 
been  introduced,  without  further  explanation,  in  the  fotirth  Gt>spel,  '    ~* 

if  it  was  an  Ephesian  production,  if  not  fiction  of  spiritualistic  ten- 
dency ;  strange  also,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  alone  should  have 
recorded  the  removal  to  Capemanm  of  the  '  mother  and  brothers  * 
of  JesuB,  in  company  with  Him.  But  this  by  the  way,  and  in  reference 
to  recent  controversies  about  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

If  we  could  only  feel  quite  sore — and  not  merely  deem  it  most 
probable — ^that  the  Tdl  IHJmi  of  modem  exploration  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Capemawm,  Chephar  A'twAum,  or  Tanckumin  (the 
latter,  perhaps, '  village  of  consolation '),  with  what  solemn  interest 
would  we  wander  over  its  ruins.'     We  know  it  from  New  Testament 
history,  and  from   the  writings  of  Josephus.'     A  rancorous  notice  ■J«w«ih 
and  certain  vile  iusinoations '  of  the  Babbis,"  connecting  it  with  »:uan 
'heresy,'  presumably  that  of  Christianity,  seem   also  to  point  to  iSfL™ 
Ckephar  Nackum.  as  the  home  of  Jesus,  where  so  many  of  His  miracles  S.'^wu^ 
were  done.     At  the  time  it  could  have  been  of  only  recent  origin,  Z°^tn^ 
since  its  Synagogue  had  but  lately  been  reared,  through  the  friendly 
liberality  of  that  true  and  faithful   Centurion."     But   already  its  ^""^ 
importance  was  such,  that  it  had  become  the  station  of  a  garrison, 
and  of  one  of  the  principal  custom-houses.   Its  soft,  sweet  air,  by  the 
glorious  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  snow-capped  Hermon  full  in  view  in 
the  North — from  a  distance,  like   Mont   Blanc  over   the  Lake  of 
Geneva;'  the  fertility  of  the  country — notably  of  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret  close  by ;  and  the  merry  babble,  and  fertihsing  proximity  of 
a  spring  which,  from  its  teeming  with  fish  hke  that  of  the  Nile,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  springing  from  the  river  of  Egypt — this  and 
more  must  have  made  Capernaum  one  of  the  choicest  places  in  these 
,    *  Gardens  of  Princes,'  as  the   Babbis  interpreted  the  word  '  Gen- 
I     nesaret,'  by  the  '  cither-shaped  lake  '  of  the  same  name.*     The  town 
lay  quite  up  on  its  north-western  shore,  only  two  miles  from  where 
the  Jordan  &lls  into  the  lake.   As  we  wander  over  that  field  of  ruins, 
I     aboat  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth,  which  mark  in 

I      viiit  to  the  Temple  ?  (Commentary  on  the  The    second    of    the    two    noticea   eri- 

[      New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  dently  refers  to  the  (irgt.     The  'heretic ' 

'  BeHiuim,   Sfjjp,    and,  if    I    under-  Jacob  spoken  of,  is  the  bete  noire  of  the 

f    ataod  him  aright,  Lieut.  Ctmder,  regard  Rabbis.      The  implied    chHr^es   against 

I     XliM  IRnjeh  (Tent- Work  in  Palest,  vol.  the  ChriHtiaiis  remind  one  of  the  descrip- 

^  il  pp.  ISS  &C.)  as  the  site  of  Capemanm  ;  tioo,  Kev.  ii.  2(X-24. 

i      bat  most  modem  writers  btb  agreed  in  *  The  comparison  is  Canon  Tnttra»i'» 

k     fiziiig  it  at  TeU  ffSm.  X  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  42T). 

t          *  The  itories  are  too  foolish,  and  the  '  This  is  another  Babbinic  interpietm- 

inraiiiiatioiia  too  vile,  to  be  here  repeated.  tion  of  the  term  Oeunesaret, 
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BOOK     all  probability  the  site  of  ancient  Capernaum,  we  can  scarcely  realise 
ui        it,  that  the  desolateness  all  around  has  taken  the  place  of  the  life 
and  beauty  of  eighteen  centuries  ago.     Yet  the  scene  is  the  same, 
though  the  breath  of  judgment  has  long  swept  the  freshness  from 
its  face.     Here  lies  in  unrufQed  stillness,  or  wildly  surges,  lashed  by 
sudden  storms,  the  deep  blue  lake,  600  or  700  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.    We  can  look  up  and  down  its  extent,  about 
twelve  miles,  or  across  it,  about  six  miles.     Bight  over  on  the  other 
side  from  where  we  stand — somewhere  there,  is  the  place  where 
Jesus  miraculously  fed  the  five  thousand.     Over  here  came   the 
little  ship,  its  timbers  still  trembling,  and  its  sides  and  deck  wet 
with  the  spray  of  that  awful  night  of  storm,  when  He  came  to 
the  weary  rowers,  and  brought  with  Him  calm.     Up  that   beach 
they  drew  the  boat.     Here,  close  by  the  shore,  stood  the  Syna- 
gogue, built  of  white  limestone  on  dark  basalt  foundation.    North 
of  it,  up  the  gentle  slopes,  stretched  the  town.    West  and  south  is  (i 
the  lake  in  almost  continuous  succession  of  lovely  small  bays,  of 
which  more  than  seventeen  may  be  counted  within  six  miles,  and 
in  one  of  which  nestled  Capernaum.     All  its  houses  are  gone,  scarce 
one  stone  left  on  the  other :  the  good  Centurion's  house,  that  of 
ib^w^i^'  Matthew  the  publican,*  that  of  Simon  Peter,^  nay,  the  temporary 
lu.  20, 31       home  which  first  sheltered  the  Master  and  His  loved  ones.     All  are 
TiiLii*        unrecognisable — a  confused   mass  of  ruins — save   only  that  white 
Synagogue  in  which  He  taught.     From  its  ruins  we  can  still  mea- 
sure its  dimensions,  and  trace  its  fallen  pillars ;  nay,  we  discover  over 
the  lintel  of  its  entrance  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  which  may 
▼t  4/*?9°      have  lent  its  form  to  His  teaching  there  ° — a  device  different  from 
that  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  or  that  other  most  significant 
one  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  frequent 
over  the  Synagogues  in  Galilee.* 

And  this,  then,  is  Capemaimi — the  first  and  the  chief  home  of 
Jesus,  when  He  had  entered  on  His  active  work.  But,  on  this 
occasion.  He  'continued  there  not  many  days.'  For,  already,  'the 
Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,'  and  He  must  needs  keep  that  feast  in 
Jerusalem.  If  our  former  computations  are  right — and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  about 
exact  dates — and  John  began  his  preaching  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  779  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or  in  26  of  our  present  reckon- 
«»A.D.27        £jjg^  while  Jesus  was  baptized  in  the  early  winter  following,^*  then 

*  Comp.  especially  Warren's  Recovery  *  Wieseler  and  most  modem  writers 

of  Jerusalem,  pp.  837-361.  place  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  mm- 
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this  Passover  must  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  (about  April)  of  chap. 
the  same  year.*  The  preparatioDs  for  it  had,  indeed,  commenced  a  V 
month  before.  Not  to  speak  of  the  needful  domestic  arradgements  •  tm  ivJi, 
for  the  journey  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  seemed  in  "*  "^ 
a  state  of  preparation.  A  month  before  the  feast  (on  the  15th  Adar) 
bridges  and  roads  were  pat  in  repair,  and  sepulchres  whitened,  to 
prevent  accidental  pollution  to  the  pilgrims.  Then  some  would 
select  this  out  of  the  three  great  annual  feasts  for  the  tithing  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  which,  in  such  case,  had  to  be  done  two 
weeks  before  the  Passover;  while  others  would  fix  on  it  as  the  time 
for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the  feast  'to  purify  themselves'" —  'stJohniL 
that  is,  to  undergo  the  prescribed  purification  in  any  case  of  Levitical 
defilement.  But  what  must  have  stirred  every  one  in  the  land  was 
the  appearance  of  the  '  money-changers '  (Skulchanim.),  who  opened 
their  stalls  in  every  country-town  on  the  15th  of  Adar  (just  a  month 
before  the  feast).  These  were,  no  doubt,  regularly  accredited  and 
duly  authorised.  For,  all  Jews  and  proselytes — women,  slaves,  and 
minors  excepted — had  to  pay  the  annual  Temple-tribute  of  half  a 
shekel,  according  to  the  '  sacred '  standard,  equal  to  a  common  Crali- 
lean  shekel  (two  denars),  or  about  Is.  2d,  of  our  money.  From  this 
tax  many  of  the  priests — to  the  chagrin  of  the  fiabbis — claimed 
exemption,  on  the  ingenious  plea  that  in  Lev.  vi.  23  (A.  V.)  every 
offering  of  a  priest  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  not  eaten;  while 
with  the  Temple-tribute  such  offerings  as  the  two  wave  loaves  and 
the  shewbread  were  got,  which  were  afterwards  eaten  by  priests. 
Hence  their  payment  of  Temple-tribute  would  have  been  incom- 
patible with  Lev.  vi.  23 ! 

But  to  return.  This  Temple-tribute  had  to  be  paid  in  exact 
half<shekels  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  ordinary  Galilean  shekels,  ^^lien 
it  is  remembered  that,  besides  strictly  Palestinian  silver  and  especially 
copper  coin,'  Persian,  Tyrian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  G-recian,  and  Boman 

■wr  of  27  A.D.,  and.  acoordjnelj,  the  first  little  moMtban  a  penny,  a?  also  half  and 

Passover  is  spring,  28  a.d.     Bat  it  seems  quarter    shekels    (about   a    half-peDD;, 

to  me  high])'  improbable,  that  so  long  an  and  a  farthing).     His  successors  uoined 

Interval  at   nine  or  ten  months  shonld  even  smaller  copper  coins.     Daring  the 

have  eUpned  between  John's  first  preach-  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Smon 

ing  and  the  Baptism  of  Jeens.     BeBides,  to  the  last  Jemsb  war  no  Jewish  silver 

in  that  case,  Imw  are  ve  to  account  for  coins  issoed  from  the  Palestinian  mint, 

the  eight  or  nine  months  between  the  bat  only  copper  coins.    HerzfeUt  (Hsn- 

Baptism  and  the  Fassover !     Bo  far  as  I  delsgesch.  pp.  17S,  179)   sa^^ests   that 

can  see,  the  only  reason  for  this  strange  there  was  safHcient  foreign  silver  coin- 

hypothesit  i*  St.  John  ii.  20,  which  will  afte  circtdating   in   the   country,   while 

be  exfJained  in  its  proper  place.  nHtnially  only  a  very  small  amount  of 

'  Simon  Maccabee  had  copper  money  foreign  copper  ooina  would  bo  brought  to 

ot^ed :  the  soHslled  copper  shekel,   a  Palestine. 
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money  circulated  in  the  country,  it  will  be  understood  what  work 
these  '  money-changerB '  must  have  had.  From  the  15th  to  the  25th 
Adar  they  had  stalls  in  every  country-town.  On  the  latter  date, 
which  muBt  therefore  be  considered  as  marking  the  first  arrivals  of 
festive  pilgrims  in  the  city,  the  stalls  in  the  country  were  closed,  and 
the  money-changers  henceforth  sat  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple.  All  who  refused  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute  (except  priests) 
were  liable  to  distTuint  of  their  goods.  The  '  money-changers ' 
made  a  statutory  fixed  charge  of  a  Maah,  or  from  1^.  to  2d.'  (or, 
according  to  others,  of  half  a  maah)  on  every  half-shekel.  This  was 
called  holhon.  But  if  a  person  tendered  a  Sda  (a  foni^enar 
piece,  in  value  two  half-shekels  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  two  Galilean 
shekels),  he  had  to  pay  double  kolhon :  one  for  his  half-shekel  of 
tribnte-money,  the  other  for  his  change.  Although  not  only  priests, 
but  all  other  non-obligatory  offerers,  and  those  who  paid  for  their 
poorer  brethren,  were  exempted  from  the  charge  of  kolhon,  it  must  have 
brought  in  an  immense  revenue,  since  not  only  many  native  Pales- 
tinians might  come  without  the  statutory  coin,  but  a  vast  nnmber  of 
foreign  Jews  presented  themselves  on  such  occasions  in  the  Temple. 
Indeed,  if  we  compute  the  annual  Temple-tribute  at  about  75,0001., 
the  bankers'  profits  may  have  amounted  to  from  8,000l.  to  9,000^ 
an  immense  sum  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.^ 

But  even  this  does  not  represent  all  the  fects  of  the  case.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  the  *  money-changers '  in  the  Temple  gave  change, 
when  larger  amountB  than  were  equivalent  to  the  Temple-tribnte  w»e 
proffered.  It  is  a  reasonable,  nay,  an  almost  necessary  inference, 
that  many  of  the  foreign  Jews  ajriWng  in  Jerusalem  would  take  tie 
opportunity  of  changing  at  these  tables  their  foreign  money,  and  for 
this,  of  course,  fresh  charges  would  be  made.  For,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  bought  within  the  Temple-area,  needful  for  the  feast  (in 
the  way  of  sacrifices  and  their  adjuncts),  or  for  purification,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  get  the  right  money  from  the  authorised  changers, 
than  have  disputes  with  the  dealers.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  scene  around  the  table  of  an  Eastern  money-changer — the 
weighing  of  the  coins,  deductions  for  loss  of  weight,  arguing,  dis- 
puting, bargaining — and  we  can  realise  the  terrible  truthfulness  of 

I  It  is  eitremely  difficnit  to  fii  the  bounclB.     The  whole  of  the   n^iulatitw 

exact  equivalent.     Caael  compnteB  it  at  abouttbeTVifrirff  aDdfcUoit  are  girenin 

one-fifth,  Her-.feld  at  one-siith,  Zwni  at  Sbekal.  i.     I  have  nol  given  rcfereniW 

one-third,  and   Winer  at  one-foarth  of  a  for  each  of   the   statements  I  have  a* 

denar.  vanced,  not  becaose  they  are  not  to  hu' 

'  Comp.  FvneT'i  ReaJ-Worterb.     I  have  in  regalrd  to  almost  every  detail,  bnl » 

takeo  a  Ion  estimate,  to  be  well  vrithin  avoid  needless  quotations. 
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oar  Lord's  charge  that  the;  had  made  the  Father's  House  into  a  mart     chap. 
and  place  of  traffic.     Bat  even  bo,  the  business  of  the  Temple  money-        ^ 
changers  would  not  be  exhausted.     Through  their  hands  would  pass  '     " 

the  immenBe  votive  oflferingB  of  foreign  Jews,  or  of  proselytes,  to  the 
Temple ;  indeed,  they  probably  traQsaoted  all  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Sanctuary.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  Temple-treasury.  But  some  idea  of  it  may 
be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that,  despite  many  previous  spolia- 
tions, the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  Grassus*  carried  ftx)m  •h-hb.o. 
the  Temple-treasury  amounted  to  the  enormoQB  sum  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miUions  sterling.  Whether  or  not  these  Temple  money- 
changers may  have  transacted  other  banking  business,  given  drafts, 
ar  cashed  those  ^om  correspondents,  received  and  lent  money  at 
interest — all  which  was  cocunon  at  the  time — must  remain  unde- 
termined. 

Readers  of  the  New  Testament  know,  that  the  noisy  and  incon- 
grooos  bosineea  of  an  Eastern  money-lender  was  not  the  only  one 
carried  on  within  the  sacred  Temple-enclosure.  It  was  a  great 
acoommodation,  that  a  person  bringing  a  sacrifice  might  not  only 
learn,  but  actnally  obtain,  in  the  Temple  firom  its  officiab  what  was 
required  for  the  meat-  and  drink-offering.  The  prices  were  fixed 
by  taiifT  every  month,  sndonpayment  of  the  stated  amount  the  offerer 
received  one  of  four  counterfoils,  which  respectively  indicated  and, 
on  banding  it  to  the  proper  official,  procured  the  prescribed  comple- 
ment of  his  sacrifice.'  The  priests  and  Levites  in  charge  of  this  made 
op  their  accounts  every  evening,  and  these  (though  necessary)  trans- 
aetiona  must  have  left  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  to  the  treasury. 
ThiB  would  soon  lead  to  another  kind  of  traffic.  Offerers  might,  of 
course,  bring  their  sacrificial  animals  with  them,  and  we  know  that 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  were  four  shops,  specially  for  the  sale 
of  pigeons  and  other  things  requisite  for  sacrificial  purposes.*'*  But  |> Jar. tub. 
then,  when  an  animal  was  brought,  it  had  to  be  examined  by  persons 
regularly  qualified  and  appointed  as  to  its  Levitical  fitness.  Disputes 
might  here  arise,  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser,  or  the  greed 
of  the  examiner.  A  regularly  qualified  examiner  was  called  imi/mchcB 
(one  approved),  and  how  much  labour  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of 

'  Comp.' The  Temple  and  it!  Serricea,  him   that  they  were  the   Ckanujatk,  or 

*C,'  pp.  IIS,  IIB.  sbopi,  of  the  family  of  Aimaa,  to  which 

*  M.  Ihrinioarg  (Hiitoire  de  Fa1e«t.,  the  Sanhedrin  migrated  forty  yekifl  be- 
lt. MT)  hold*  tbftt  these  shopa  were  kept  fore  the  destrnctioa  of  Jemgalem.    Sec 
I^  priesta,  or  at  any  imte  that  the  profits  farther  on. 
WMit  to  than.    But  I  cannot  agree  with 
TOL.  I.                                                   B  B 
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the  requisite  knowledge  appears  from  the  circamstance,  that  a  certain 
teai^er  is  said  to  have  spent  eighteen  months  with  a  &mier,  to  leam 
what  &ults  in  an  animal  were  temporary,  and  which  permanent.* 
Kow,  as  we  are  informed  that  a  certain  muTnchce  of  firstlings  had 
heen  authorised  to  charge  for  his  inspection  from  four  to  six  Isar 
(l^d.  to  about  2d.),  according  to  the  animal  Inspected,^  it  is  hot 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  similar  fee  may  have  been  exacted 
for  examining  the  ordinary  sacrificial  animals.  But  all  trouble  and 
difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  a  regular  market  within  the  Tem[d^ 
enclosure,  where  sacrificial  animals  could  be  purchased,  having 
presumably  been  duly  inspected,  and  all  fees  paid  before  being 
offered  for  sale.'  It  needs  no  comment  to  show  how  ntterly  the 
Temple  would  be  profaned  by  such  traffic,  and  to  what  scenes  it 
might  lead.  From  Jewish  writings  we  know,  that  most  imprope 
transactions  were  carried  on,  to  the  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
poor  people  who  came  to  offer  their  sacriiicea.  Thus  we  read,'  that 
on  one  occasion  the  price  of  a  couple  of  pigeons  was  run  up  to  the  enw- 
mous  figure  of  a  gold  denar  (a  Roman  gold  denar,  about  158.  3d.), 
when,  through  the  intervention  of  Simeon,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Hillel,  it  was  brought  down  before  night  to  a  quarter  of  a  silver 
denar,  or  about  2d.  each.  Since  Simeon  is  represented  as  intro- 
ducing his  resolve  to  this  effect  with  the  adjuration, '  by  the  Temple,' 
it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  these  prices  had  ruled  within  the  sacred 
enclosure.  It  was  probably  not  merely  controversial  zeal  for  Ha 
peculiar  teaching  of  hia  master  Shammai,  but  a  motive  similar  to 
that  of  Simeon,  which  on  another  occasion  induced  Baba  ben  But* 
(well  known  as  giving  Herod  the  advice  of  rebuilding  the  Temple), 
when  he  found  the  Temple-court  empty  of  sacrificial  animals,  throogh 
the  greed  of  those  who  had  '  thus  desolated  the  House  of  Ood,'  to 
bring  in  no  less  than  three  thousand  sheep,  so  that  the  people  mi^t 
offer  sacrifices.''  * 

This  leads  up  to  another  question,  most  important  in  this  con- 
nection. The  whole  of  this  traffic^ — money-changing,  selling  of  dove*, 
and  market  for  sheep  and  oxen — was  in  itself,  and  from  its  attendsnt 
circumstances,  a  terrible   desecration;   it   was  also  liable  to  grow 

'  It  is  certain  that  thia  Temple-market  there  for  a  market,  and  it  formed  Ih* 

conlil  not  have  been  'on  both  sides  of  principal  access  into  the  Saiictoaij.  V* 

the  Eastern  Gate— the  gate  Shosban— as  Temple- market  was   undoubtedlr  same- 

far  as   Solomon's  Porch '  (Dr.  fhrrar).  where  in  the  '  Court  of  the  Q«ntilei' 
If  it  liad  been  on  both  aides  of  this  gate,  '  It  ia,  however,  quite  certain  that  Bal* 

it  mn«t  have  been  in  Solomon's  Porch.  ben  Ituta  had  turf 'been  the  first  to  intio- 

But  this  supposition  ia  out  of  the  qucs-  duce'(I>r.  .^rrar)this  traffic.  Apensi' 

lion.     There  would  have  been  no  room  of  Jer.  Chag.  78  a  shows  thi«  suffidMUj'       I 
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abases.     But  was  there  about  the  time  of  Christ  anything  to  make  it     chap. 
specially  obnoxious  and  unpopular?    The  pnestbood  must  always        v 
bave  derived  considerable  profit  from  it— of  course,  not  the  ordinary  "     " 

{irieste,  who  came  up  in  their  '  orders '  to  minister  in  the  Temple,  but 
the  permanent  pricBtly  officials,  the  resident  leaders  of  the  prieet- 
liood,  and  especially  the  High-Priestly  &mily.  This  opene  up  a 
most  interesting  inqoiry,  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  show,  with 
'Christ's  visit  to  the  Temple  at  this  Passover.  But  the  materials 
here  at  our  command  are  so  disjointed,  that,  in  attempting  to  put 
them  together,  we  can  only  suggest  what  seems  most  probable,  not 
what  is  absolutely  certain.  What  became  of  the  profits  of  the  money- 
changers, and  who  were  the  real  owners  of  the  Temple-market  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  *  gives  no  *  Jt.  sbek. 
less  than  five  different  answers,  showing  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  iina,ii. « » 
as  to  the  employment  of  these  profits,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  no  longer 
known  at  that  time.  Although  four  of  these  answers  point  to  their 
use  for  the  public  service,  yet  that  which  seems  most  likely  assigns 
the  whole  profits  to  the  money-changers  themselves.  But  in  that 
case  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  had  to  pay  a  considerable 
rental  or  percentage  to  the  leading  Temple-officials.  The  profits 
from  the  sale  of  meat-  and  drink-offerings  went  to  the  Temple- 
treasnry.  But  it  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  such  was  the  case  in 
rc^iard  to  the  Temple-market.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  this  market  was  what  in  Rabbinic  writings  is 
styled  *tbe  Bazaars  of  the  sons  of  Annas'  {Chawwjoth  ben6  Ckanan), 
the  sons  of  that  High-Priest  Annas,  who  is  so  infamous  in  New  Testa- 
ment history.  When  we  read  that  the  Sanhedrin,  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  transferred  its  meeting-place  from  'the 
Hall  of  Hewn  Stones '  (on  the  south  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
and  therefore  partly  within  the  Sanctuary  itself)  to  '  the  Bazaars,' 
and  then  afterwards  to  the  City,''  the  inference  is  plain,  that  this  ■  R»ii 
Bazsar  was  that  of  the  sons  of  Annas  the  High-Priest,  and  that  it 
occupied  part  of  the  Temple-court;  in  short,  that  the  Temple-market 
and  the  Bazaar  of  the  sons  of  Annas  are  identical. 

If  this  inference,  which  is  in  accordance  with  received  Jewish 
opinion,  be  admitted,  we  gain  much  light  as  regards  the  purifi- 
■cation  of  the  Temple  by  Jesus,  and  the  words  which  He  spake  on  that 
-occasion.  For  our  next  position  is,  that,  from  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  traffic  carried  on  ia  this  Bazaar,  and  the  greed  of  its  owners,  the 
*  Temple-market '  was  at  the  time  most  unpopular.  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  conduct  and  words  of  the  patriarch  Simeon  and  of 
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BOOK  Bftba  ben  Buta  (as  above  quoted),  but  from  the  fact  that  popular 

lu  fury,  three  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  swept  down 

•  sipiirt  OD  ^^^  Bazaar  of  the  family  of  Annas,'  and  this,  as  expressly  stated,  on 
;;j«"Mii>»-  account  of  the  sinful  greed  which  characterised  its  dealings.  And  if 
Cm*™' «.  *"?  doubt  should  still  linger  in  the  mind,  it  would  surely  be  removed 
Pwii  L«  ijy  Qyj.  ]jord's  open  denunciation  of  the  Temple-market  as  '  a  den  ot 
*^M»tt.  robbers.''"     Of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  this  in&mous  Hi^- 

Priestly  femily,  alike  Joaephns  and  the  Eabbis  give  a  most  terrible 
picture.  Josephus  describes  Annas  (or  Ananus),  the  son  of  the 
Annas  of  the  New  Testament,  as  'a  great  hoarder  up  of  money,* 
very  rich,  and  as  despoiling  by  open  violence  the  common  priests  of 

•  Ant. U.S.   their  ofiQcial  revenues. ''     The  Talmnd  also  records  the  curse  which 

a  distinguished  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem  (Abba  Shanl)  pronounced  upon 
the  High-priestly  ^milies  (including  that  of  Annas),  who  were 
'  themselves  HighrPrieats,  their  sons  treasurers  (Giebarin),  their 
sons-in-law  assistant-treasurers  (Ammarcalin),  while  their  servants 

•  pm.  w  «     beat  the  people  with  sticks.' ''    What  s  comment  this  passage  offers 

on  the  bearing  of  Jesus,  as  He  made  a  scourge  to  drive  out  the  veiy 
servants  who  '  beat  the  people  with  sticks,'  and  upset  their  unholy 
trafGc  !  It  were  easy  to  add  from  Rabbinic  sources  repulsive  details  of 
their  luiuriousness,  wastefulness,  gluttony,  and  general  dissoluteness. 
No  wonder  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Talmud,  the  Temple 
is  represented  as  crying  out  against  them :  '  Go  hence,  ye  sons  of 
•pw. «.«.  Eli,  ye  defile  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  !  '•  These  painful  notices  of 
the  state  of  matters  at  that  time  help  us  better  to  understand  whit 
Christ  did,  and  who  they  were  that  opposed  His  doing. 

This  Temple-Bazaar,  the  property,  and  one  of  the  prindjul 
sources  of  income,  of  the  family  of  Annas,  was  the  scene  of  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  by  Jesus  ;  and  in  the  private  loaJe 
attached  to  this  very  Bazaar,  where  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  meetings 
at  the  time,  the  final  condemnation  of  Jesus  may  have  been  planned, 
if  not  actually  pronounced.  All  this  has  its  deep  significance.  Bnt 
we  can  now  also  understand  why  the  Temple- officials,  to  whom  this 
Bazaar  belonged,  only  challenged  the  authority  of  Christ  in  thn* 
purging  the  Temple.  The  unpopularity  of  the  whole  traffic,  if  not 
their  consciences,  prevented  their  proceeding  to  actual  violeoc*- 
Lastly,  we  can  also  better  perceive  the  significance,  alike  of  elms''* 
action,  and  of  His  reply  to  their  challenge,  spoken  as  it  was  close 
to  the  si>ot  where  He  was  so  soon  to  be  condemned  by  then- 
Nor  do  we  any  longer  wonder  that  no  resistance  was  oSered  by 
the  people  to  the  action  of  Jesus,  and  that  even  the  remonstrances 
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«f  the  priestB  were  not  direct,  bot  in  the  form  of  a  perplexing  ques-     chap. 
tion.  V 

For  it  is  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  and  in  no  other,  that  '  ' 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  first  public 
act  in  Jerusalem :  the  purgation  of  the  Temple.  Commentators  have 
«uffioientlj  pointed  out  the  differences  between  this  and  the  purga- 
tiim  of  the  Temple  at  the  close  of  Hie  Ministry."  Indeed,  on  -stH*^ 
-comparison,  these  are  so  obvious,  that  every  reader  can  mark  them.  scuiAxi.' 
Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  understand,  rather  does  it  seem  not  Late  lii. 
only  fitting,  but  almost  logically  necessary,  that,  if  any  soeh  event  had 
occurred,  it  sbonld  have  taken  place  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  close  of  His  public  ministry  in  the  Temple.  Nor  yet  is  there 
anything  either  'abrupt  'or  '  tactless'  in  such  a  commencement  of  His 
Ministiy.  It  is  not  only  pro&ne,  but  unhistorical,  to  look  for  calcula- 
tion and  policy  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Had  there  been  such.  He 
would  not  have  died  on  the  Cross.  And  *  abrupt'  it  certainly  was  not. 
Jesos  took  ap  the  thread  where  He  had  dropped  it  on  His  first 
recwded  appearance  in  the  Temple,  when  He  had  spoken  His  wonder, 
that  those  who  knew  Him  should  have  been  ignorant,  that  He 
most  be  about  His  Father's  business.  He  was  now  about  His  Father's 
busineBH,  and,  as  we  may  so  say,  in  the  most  elementary  manner.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  desecration  of  His  Father's  House,  which,  by  a 
ne&rious  traffic,  had  been  made  a  place  of  mart,  nay,  *a  den  of 
robbers,'  was,  what  all  who  knew  His  Mission  must  have  felt,  a  most 
suitable  and  almost  necessary  beginning  of  His  Messianic  Work. 

And  many  of  those  present  must  have  known  Jesns.  The  zeal 
of  His  early  disciples,  who,  on  their  first  recognition  of  Him,  pro- 
claiined  the  new-found  Messiah,  oould  not  have  given  place  to 
absolnte  silence.  The  many  Oalilean  pilgrims  in  the  Temple  conld 
not  but  have  spread  the  tidings,  and  the  report  must  soon  have 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  Temple-courts,  as  He  first 
entered  their  sacred  enclosure.  They  would  follow  Him,  and  watch 
what  He  did.  Nor  were  they  disappointed.  He  inaugurated  His 
Uisaion  by  fulfilling  the  prediction  concerning  Him  Who  was  to  be 
Israel's  refiner  and  purifier  (Mai.  iii.  1-3).  Scarce  had  He  entered  the 
Temple-porch,  and  trod  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  than  He  drove 
thence  what  profanely  defiled  it.^    There  was  not  a  hand  lifted,  not 

■  It  miut,  bonerer,  be  admitted,  tbat  Eomment.  (on  Bt.  John)  p.  112,  note*. 
«ve&  JmOut  hjLd  grave  doabta  whether  '  And  so  He  ever  does,  beginning  His 

the  TuuratiTe  of  the  SfnoptiBtg  and  tliot  tlinistr;  b;  parifying,  whether  as  legaids 

of  the  fourth  Qoipel  did  not  lefei  to  one  the  iodividual  or  the  Chnrch. 
aad    the    Mme    event.      Comp.    Meyer, 
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BOOK  a  word  spoken  to  arrest  Him,  as  He  made  the  scourge  of  small  cords 
m  (even  this  not  without  significance),  and  with  it  drove  out  of  the 
Temple  both  the  sheep  and  the  oxen ;  not  a  word  said,  nor  a  hand 
raised,  as  He  poured  into  their  receptacles  the  changers'  money,  and 
overthrew  their  tables.'  His  Presence  awed  them,  His  words  awakened 
even  their  consciences  ;  they  knew,  only  too  well,  how  true  His  de- 
mmciations  were.  And  behind  Him  was  gathered  the  wondering 
multitude,  that  could  not  but  sympathise  with  such  bold,  right  royal^ 
and  Messianic  vindication  of  Temple  sanctity  from  the  ne&rious 
traffic  of  a  hated,  corrupt,  and  avaricious  Priesthood.  It  was  a  scene 
worth  witnessing  by  any  true  Israelite,  a  protest  and  an  act  which,  even 
among  a  less  emotional  people,  would  have  gained  Him  respect,  appro- 
bation, and  admiration,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  secured  His  safety.' 

For  when  *  the  Jews,'  by  which  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places, 
we  are  to  understand  the  rulers  of  the  people — in  this  instance,  the 
Temple  officials— did  gather  courage  to  come  forward,  they  ventured 
not  to  lay  hands  on  Him.  It  was  not  yet  the  time  for  it.  In  pre- 
sence of  that  multitude  they  would  not  then  have  dared  it,  even  if 
policy  had  not  dictated  quietness  within  the  Temple-enclosure,  when 
the  Roman  garrison  so  close  by,  in  Fort  Antonia,  kept  jealous  watch 
•  Acts  x\i  for  the  first  appearance  of  a  tumult.'  Still  more  strangely,  they  did 
not  even  reprove  Him  for  what  He  had  done,  as  if  it  had  been  wrong 
or  improper.  With  infinite  cunning,  as  appealing  to  the  multitude, 
they  only  asked  for  '  a  sign '  which  would  warrant  such  assumption 
of  authority.  But  this  question  of  challenge  marked  two  things: 
the  essential  opposition  between  the  Jewish  authorities  and  Jesus,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  carry  on  the  contest,  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  waged  between  Him  and  the  rulers  of  the  people. 
That  first  action  of  Jesus  determined  their  mutual  positions;  and 
with  and  in  that  first  conflict  was  its  end  already  involved.  The 
action  of  Jesus  as  against  the  rulers  must  develop  into  a  life-opposi- 
tion ;  their  first  step  against  Him  must  lead  on  to  the  last  in  His 
condemnation  to  the  Cross. 

And  Jesus  then  and  there  knew  it  all,  foresaw,  or  rather  saw  it 
all.  His  answer  told  it.  It  was — as  all  His  teaching  to  those  who 
seeing  do  not  see,  and  hearing  do  not  hear,  whose  understanding  is 

»  Canon  Wettcott  calls  attention  to  the  against    which  the  Hand  of  Christ  i* 
use  of  two  different  terms  for  money-  specially  directed, 
changers  in  vv.  14, 15.    In  the  latter  only  *  Yet  Rtnan  profanely  charactcriscsjt 
it  is  KoWv&t<rrfiSf  of  which  the  Aramaic  as  a  sudden,  lll-adWsed  outbuist  of  in- 
form is  kolbon.    It  is  tliis  kolbon-taking  humour  I 
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darkened  and  heart  hardened — in  parabolic  language,  which  only  the 
aftei^vent  woald  make  clear.*     As  for  *the  sign,'  then  and  ever 
again  aonght  by  an  ^  evil  and  adulterous  generation  ' — evil  in  their  • 
thonghts  and  ways,  and  adulterous  to  the  God  of  Israel — He  had  ' 
then,  as  afterwards,''  only  one  '  sign '  to  give :  '  Destroy  this  Temple,  i 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.'     Thus  He  met  their  challenge  ' 
for  a  rign  by  the  challenge  of  a  sign :  Crucify  Him,  and  He  would  rise 
again ;  let  them  suppress  the  Christ,  He  would  triumph.'     A  sign 
this  which  they  onderetood  not,  but  ipisunderstood,  and  in  making 
it  the  groond  of  their  &lse  charge  in  His  final  trial,  themselves 
unwittingly  fulfilled. 

And  yet  to  all  time  this  is  the  sign,  and  the  only  sign,  which  the 
Christ  has  given,  which  He  still  gives  to  every  '  evil  and  adulterous 
generation,'  to  all  sin-lovers  and  God-forsakers.  They  will  destroy, 
so  fiir  as  their  power  reaches,  the  Christ,  crucify  Him,  give  His  words 
the  lie,  suppress,  sweep  away  Christianity — and  they  shall  not  suc- 
ceed :  He  shall  triumph.  As  on  that  first  Easter-day,  so  now  and 
ever  in  history,  He  raises  np  the  Temple  which  they  break  down. 
This  is  the  '  sign,*  the  evidence,  the  only  '  sign,'  which  the  Christ 
gives  to  His  enemies ;  a  sign  which,  as  an  historical  fact,  has  been 
patent  to  all  men,  and  seen  by  them;  which  might  have  been 
evidence,  but  being  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  not  explicable  by 
natural  agencies,  they  have  misunderstood,  viewing  '  the  Temple ' 
merely  as  a  building,  of  which  they  fully  know  the  architecture, 
manner,  and  time  of  construction,*  but  of  whose  spiritual  character 
and  upbuilding  they  have  no  knowledge  nor  thought.    And  thus, 


'  I  caoDot  see  In  tbe  words  of  Jesna 
BDj  direct  reference  to  tbe  abroKation  of 
tba  mAt«iial  Temple  and  ita  services,  and 
the  ■DbotitntioD  of  the  Chorcb  for  it.  Of 
oonm,  aucb  was  tlie  case,  and  implied  In 
His  Crndfliion  and  Resorreotion,  tbougb 
Dot  klluded  to  here. 

■  From  tbe  expnwsion  (8t.  John  ii.  20) 
'  Forty  and  lix  years  was  this  Temple  in 
building,'  tt  has  been  inferred  by  most 
writen  that  this  Passover  was  of  the 
year  781  A.  u.  O.,  or  28  a.  d.,  and  not,  eis 
we  bare  argned,  of  the  year  7S0  a.  u.  C, 
or  37  A.  D.  Bnt  tholr  calcnlation  rests 
on  an  oreisight.  Admittedly,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  began  in  tbe  antncan 
of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod's  reign 
(Jot.  Ant.  XT.  11. 1-6).  As  Herod's  leign 
dates  faom  717  A.U.  C,  tba  Temple- 
bnildlng  must  have  commenced  in   tin 


antnmn  of  tbe  year  734.3E.  Bnt  it  has 
already  been  explained  that,  in  Jewish 
reckoning,  the  b^inning  of  a  new  year 
was  reckoned  as  a  year.  Thus  if,  accord- 
ing to  nnivertal  opinion  (comp.  IV'iettlmr, 
Chronolog.  Synopae,  pp.  IBB,  166),  the 
Temple-buili^ng  began  in  Kislev  731, 
lotty-nine  years  after  it  would  bring  ua 
to  the  autiunn  779,  and  tbe  t^ssover  of 

780,  or  27  A.  D.,  would  be  regarded  and 
spoken  of  as  forty-six  yeaie.  It  a  Jew 
bad  calculated  the  time  at  the  Passover 

781,  ho  would  not  have  said  'forty-six* 
but  *  forty-seven  years  ' '  was  this  Temple 
in  building,'  The  mistake  of  writers  lies 
in  forgetting  that  a  fresh  year  bad  begun 
after  the  autumn — or  at  any  rate  at  the 
PasBOver.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
Temple  was  not  finally  oompleted  till 
63  A.D. 
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as  to  that  generation,  so  to  all  which  have  followed,  this  i^  still 
the  ^  sign,'  if  they  understand  it — the  only  sign,  the  Great  Mirade, 
which,  as  they  only  calculate  from  the  visible  and  to  them  ascer- 
tained, these  ^despisers  behold,  and  wonder,  and  perish,'  for  He 
worketh  '  a  work  in  their  days,  a  work  which  they  shall  in  no 
believe.'  • 


■-/ 


THE  WOKDS  OF  CHRIST  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  DISCIPLES. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  TEACHER  COltE  FROH  GOD  AND  THE  TEACHEB   FBOU  JSRUaALBH — 
JESUS  AND  NICODEKtrS. 

(St.  John  ia.  1-21.) 

tuT  there  were  those  who  beheld,  and  heard  His  words,  and  did  in 
ome  measure  understand  them.  Even  before  Jesus  had  spoken  to  the 
?emple-officialB,  His  disciples,  as  silently  they  watched  Him,  saw  au 
Id  Scripture-saying  kindled  into  light  by  the  halo  of  His  glory.  It 
raa  that  of  the  suffering,  Belf-forgetful,  Q-od-dedicated  Servant  of 
ehovah,  as  His  figure  stood  out  againet  the  Old  Testament  sky, 
eaJising  in  a  hostile  world  only  this,  as  the  deepest  element  of  His 
eing  and  calling :  entire  inward  and  outward  coDsecration  to  God,  a 
amt^fferiog,  such  as  Isaac  would  have  been.  Within  their  minds 
jT&ag  up  unbidden,  as  when  the  light  of  the  Urini  and  Thummim 
■11  on  the  letters  graven  on  the  precious  stones  of  the  High-Priest's 
feastplate,  those  words  of  old :  '  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  eateth  me 
p.' '  Thus,  even  in  those  days  of  their  early  learning,  Jesus  pur-  • 
ing  the  Temple  in  view  of  a  hostile  rulership  was  the  full  realisation 
'  that  picture,  which  must  be  prophetic,  since  no  mere  man  ever  hore 
loee  lineaments :  that  of  the  ideal  Nazarite,  whom  the  zeal  of  God's 
onse  was  consuming.  And  then  long  afterwards,  after  His  Passion 
ad  Death,  after  those  dark  days  of  loneliness  and  doubt,  after 
le  misty  dawn  of  the  first  recognition — this  word,  which  He 
ad  spoken  to  the  rulers  at  the  first,  came  to  them,  with  all  the 
onvincing  power  of  prediction  fulfilled  by  &ct,  as  an  assured  con- 
iction,  which  in  its  strong  grasp  held  not  only  the  past,  but  the 
■resent,  because  the  present  is  ever  the  fvifiimfrU  of  the  past: 
Vhen  therefore  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  His  disciples  remem- 
e>ed  that  He  had  said  this  onto  them ;  and  they  believed  the 
cripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said.' 

Again,  as  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  His  refusing  '  a  sign '  to 
'e  rulers  of  Israel — or  rather  of  the  only  '  sign '  which  He  did  give 
letQ — we  see  nothinc;  incompatible  with  it  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
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BOOK  same  feast,  He  did  many  *  signs '  *  in  sight  of  the  people.  For  it 
^^  was  the  rulers  who  had  raised  a  conflict,  of  which,  firom  the 
character  and  aims  of  the  two  parties  engaged,  the  beginning  in- 
volved the  terrible  end  as  its  logical  sequence.  In  presence  of  such 
a  foe  only  one  *  sign '  could  be  given,  that  of  reading  their  inmost 
hearts,  and  in  them  their  real  motives  and  final  action,  and  again  of 
setting  forth  His  own  final  triumph  :  a  predictive  description — a  *  no 
sign '  that  was,  and  is,  a  sign  to  all  time.  But  no  challenge  nor 
hostile  demand  for  a  sign  had  been  addressed  to  Him  by  the  people. 
Indeed  even  at  the  last,  when  incited  by  their  rulers,  and  blindly 
following  them,  *  they  knew  not  what  they  did.'  And  to  them  Jesus 
now,  on  the  morning  of  His  Work,  spoke  by  *  signs.' 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  commenced  on  the  15th  Nisan,  dating 
it,  of  course,  from  the  preceding  evening.     But  before  that — ^before 
the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 4th  Nisan 
— ^the  visitor  to  the  Temple  would  mark  something  peculiar.'     On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  Nisan,  with  which  the  14th,  or  ^preparation- 
day,'  commenced,  the  head  of  each  household  would,  with  lighted 
candle  and  in  solemn  silence,  search  out  all  leaven  in  his  house,  pre- 
facing his  search  with  solemn  thanksgiving  and  appeal  to  God,  and 
closing  it  by  an  equally  solenm  declaration  that  he  had  accomplished 
it,  so  far  as  within  his  knowledge,  and  disavowing  responsibility  for 
what  lay  beyond  it.     And  as  the  worshippers  went  to  the  Temple, 
they  would   see  prominently  exposed,  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the 
porches,  two  desecrated  cakes  of  some  thankoffering,  indicating  that 
it  was  still  lawful  to  eat  of  that  which  was  leavened.     At  ten,  or  at 
latest  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  those  cakes  was  removed,  and  then  they 
knew  that  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  eat  of  it.     At  twelve  o'clock  the 
second  cake  was  removed,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  solemnly  burn- 
ing all  the  leaven  that  had  been  gathered.     Was  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
14th,  when  each  head  of  a  house  sought  for  and  put  aside  the  leaven, 
or  else  as  the  people  watched  these  two  cakes,  and  then  the  removal 
of  the  last  of  them,  which  marked  that  all  leaven  was  to  be  *  puiged 
out,'  that  Jesus,  in  real  fulfilment  of  its  national  meaning,  *  cleansed  * 
the  Temple  of  its  leaven  ? 

We  can  only  suggest  the  question.     But  the  *  cleansing  of  the 
•  St  John iL  Temple'   undoubtedly  preceded  the   actual  festive  Paschal  week.' 

»  Although  our  A,  V.  translates  in  ver.  -  We  reserve  a  detailed  account  of  the 

18  'sign*  and  in  ver.  23  'miracles/  the  Taschal  celebration  for  our  aooount  of 

Greek  word  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  last  Passover  of  Jesus, 
and  means  a  *  sign.* 


MIBACLES  OF  CHRIST  AND  CONTEMPOBAHY  THOUGHT. 

To  those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  it  vas  a  week  such  as  had  never  been 
before,  a  week  when  '  they  saw  the  BignB  which  He  did,'  and  when, 
stirred  by  a  strange  impulse,  •  they  believed  in  His  Name '  as  the 
Messiah.  '  A  mllk-^ith,'  as  Luther  pithily  calls  it,  which  fed  on, 
and  required  for  its  sustenance,  '  signs.'  And  like  a  vision  it  paeeed 
witb  the  thing  seen.  Not  a.  faith  to  which  the  sign  was  only  the 
fingerpost,  but  a  &iith  of  which  the  sign,  not  the  thing  eignitied,  was 
the  substance ;  a  feith  which  dazzled  the  mental  sight,  but  reached 
not  down  to  the  heart.  And  Jesus,  Who  with  heart>-Bearching  glance 
saw  what  was  in  man,  mio  needed  not  any  to  tell  Him,  but  with 
immediatenesB  knew  all,  did  not  commit  Himself  to  them.  They 
were  not  like  His  first  Galilean  disciples,  true  of  heart  and  in  heart. 
The  Messiah  Whom  these  found,  and  He  Whom  those  saw,  met 
different  conceptions.  The  faith  of  the  Jerusalem  sign-seers  would 
not  have  compassed  what  the  Galileans  experienced;  it  would  not 
have  understood  nor  endured,  had  He  committed  Himself  to  them. 
And  yet  He  did,  in  wondrous  love,  condescend  and  speak  to  them  in 
the  only  language  they  could  miderstand,  in  that  of  *  signs.'  Nor 
was  it  all  in  vain. 

Unrecorded  as  these  miracles  are — because  the  words  they  spoke 
were  not  recorded  on  many  hearts — it  was  not  only  here  and  there, 
by  this  or  that  miracle,  that  their  power  was  felt.  Their  grand 
general  effect  was,  to  make  the  more  spiritually  minded  and 
thoughtful  feel  that  Jeeus  was  indeed  *  a  teacher  come  from  God.*  In 
thinking  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  generally  of  the  miraculous  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  principal  con- 
sideration in  the  matter.  We  regard  it  from  oiu-  present  circum- 
stances, not  from  those  of  the  Jews  and  people  of  that  time ;  we 
judge  it  from  our  standpoint,  not  from  theirs.  And  yet  the  main 
gist  of  the  matter  lies  here.  We  would  not  expect  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  nor  converted  to  it,  by  outward  miracles ;  we 
would  not  expect  them  at  all.  Not  but  that,  if  a  notable  miracle 
really  did  occur,  itH  impression  and  effect  would  be  overwhelming ; 
although,  unless  a  miracle  submitted  itself  to  the  strictest  scientilic 
tests,  when  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  it 
would  scarcely  find  general  credence.  Hence,  truth  to  say,  the 
miraculous  in  the  New  Testament  constitutes  to  modem  thought 
not  its  strong,  but  its  weak  point ;  not  its  convincing  evidence,  but 
ite  point  of  attack  and  difficulty.  Accordingly,  treating  of,  or  con- 
templating the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  always  their 
vioral,  not  their  natural  (or  supra-natural),  aspect  which  has  its  chief 
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influence  upon  us.  But  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  ours  is  modern^ 
not  ancient  thought,  and  that  the  evidential  power  of  Christ's 
miracles  has  given  place  to  the  age  and  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  With  us  the  process  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  with  them 
of  old.  They  approached  the  moral  and  spiritual  through  the 
miraculous ;  we  the  miraculous  through  the  moral  and  spiritual.  His 
Presence,  that  one  grand  Presence  is,  indeed,  ever  the  same.  But 
God  always  adapts  His  teaching  to  our  learning;  else  it  were 
not  teaching  at  all,  least  of  all  Divine  teaching.  Only  what  carries 
it  now  to  us  is  not  the  same  as  what  carried  it  to  them  of  old :  it  is 
no  more  the  fingerpost  of  *  signs,'  but  the  finger  of  the  Spirit.  To 
them  the  miraculous  was  the  expected — that  miraculous  which  to  us 
also  is  so  truly  and  Divinely  miraculous,  just  because  it  applies  to  all 
time,  since  it  carries  to  us  the  moral,  as  to  them  the  physical^  aspect 
of  the  miracle :  in  each  case,  Divine  reality  Divinely  conveyed.  It 
may  therefore  safely  be  asserted,  that  to  the  men  of  that  time  no 
teaching  of  the  new  faith  would  have  been  real  without  the  evidence 
of  miracles. 

In  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  was,  so  to  speak, 
fluid — passing  from  the   natural  into   the  supernatural — and  men 
regarded  all  that  was  above   their  view-point  of  nature  as  super- 
natural, the  idea  of  the  miraculous  would,  by  its  constant  recurrence, 
always  and  prominently  suggest  itself.     Other  teachers  also,  among 
the  Jews  at  least,  claimed  the  power  of  doing  miracles,  and  were 
jwpularly  credited  with  them.    But  what  an  obvious  contrast  between 
theirs  and  the  *  signs '  which  Jesus  did !     In  thinking  of  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  the  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament 
alike  embody  teaching  Jewish  in  its  form,  and  addressed  to  Jews, 
and — at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  subject  of  miracles — at  periods 
not  far  apart,  and  brought  still  nearer  by  the  singular  theological 
conservatism  of  the  people.     If,  with  this  in  our  minds,  we  recall 
some  of  the  absurd  Rabbinic  pretensions  to  miracles — such  as  the 
creation  of  a  calf  by  two  Rabbis  every  Sabbath  eve  for  their  Sab- 
bath meal,*  or  the  repulsive,  and  in  jxart  blasphemous,  account  of 
a  series  of  prodigies  in  testimony  of  the  subtleties  of  some  great 
Rabbi  ^ — we  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  evidential  force  of  the 
contrast  between  them  and  the  '  signs '  which  Jesus  did.     We  seem 
to  be  in  an  entirely  new  world,  and  we  can  understand  the  condo' 
sion   at   which   every   earnest    and    thoughtful    mind   must    have 
arrived  in  witnessing  them,  that  He  was,  indeed,  *  a  Teacher  from 
God' 


NICODEUUS. 

Sach  an  obtierver  was  Nicodemus  (^Nakdimon),'  one  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin.  And,  as  we  gather 
from  his  mode  of  erpreaaion,*  not  he  only,  but  others  with  him. 
Cautious  by  nature  and  education,  and  timid  of  character  we  know 
him,  from  the  Gospel-history,  to  have  been ;  yet,  as  in  other  cases, 
it  was  the  greatest  offence  to  his  Jewish  thinking,  the  Cross,  which 
at  last  brought  him  to  the  light  of  decision,  and  the  vigour  of 
bold  confession.*  And  this  in  itself  would  show  the  real  cha-  * 
racter  of  his  inquiry,  and  the  effect  of  what  Jeaus  had  first  taught 
him.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  altogether  rash  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  his 
first  approach  to  Christ  as  -most  commentators  have  done.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome.  It  must 
have  been  a  mighty  power  of  conviction,  to  break  down  prejudice  so 
fer  as  to  lead  this  old  Sanhedrist  to  acknowledge  a  Galilean,  un- 
trained in  the  Schools,  as  a  Teacher  come  from  God,  and  to  repair  to 
Him  for  direction  on,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and  important  point 
in  Jewish  theology.  But,  even  so,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
have  wished  to  shroud  his  first  visit  in  the  utmost  possible  secrecy. 
It  was  a  most  compromising  step  for  a  Sanhedrist  to  take.  With 
that  first  bold  purgation  of  the  Temple  a  deadly  feud  between  Jesus 
and  the  Jewieh  authorities  had  begun,  of  which  the  sequel  could 
not  be  doubtful.  It  was  involved  in  that  first  encounter  in  the 
T^uple,  and  it  needed  not  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  an  aged 
SanbedriHt  to  forecast  the  end. 

Nevertheless,  Nicodemus  came.  If  this  is  evidence  of  his  intense 
earnestness,  so  is  the  bearing  of  Jesus  of  His  Divine  Character,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  As  He  was  not  depressed  by  the 
reaifltaace  of  the  authorities,  uor  by  the  '  milk-faith '  of  the  multi- 
tude, so  He  was  not  elated  by  the  possibility  of  making  such  a 
convert  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  There  is  no  excite- 
ment, DO  undue  deference,  nor  eager  politeness ;  no  compromise, 
nor  attempted  persuasiveness ;  not  even  accommodation.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  assumed  superiority,  irony,  or  dogmatism. 
There  is  not  even  a  reference  to  the  miracles,  the  evidential  power  of 

'    A  KicodemuR  is  apolcen   of  In   the  Talmnd   among  the   dfsciples  of  Jesiu, 

lUmnd  as  one  of  tlie  richest  and  most  and  a  story  la  related  how  hia  daaght«r, 

diatinKHuhed  citizeiisot  Jeruaalem  (Taan.  after  immense  wealth,  came  to  moct  ab- 

30  d  J  Cbethnb,  66  A ;  Gitt.  B6  a;  Ab.  deR.  ject  poverty.     Bnt  there  c-in  scarcely  be 

Nath.  7  ;   comp,   Ber.   R.  43  ;   Miilr,  on  a  donbt   that  this  somewhat  legendarj- 

Bodes.  Tii.  12,  and  on  lament,  i.  B).  But  Ifaidimoa  was  net  the  Nicodemaa  at  the 

iMa  name  was  only  fpven  him  on  acconnt  Gospel. 

(rf  >  miracle  whicb  happened  at  his  re-  ■  '  He  know  that  Thou  art  a  Teacber 

quest,  his  lettlname  bemg  Ainiii,tbeson  come  from  Qod.' 
of  Oorion.    A  Bvtiai  is  mentioned  in  Ibe 
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which  had  wrought  in  His  visitor  the  initial  conviction,  that  He  was 
a  Teacher  come  from  God.  All  is  calm,  earnest,  dignified — if  we 
may  reverently  say  it — as  became  the  God-Man  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  His  personal  teaching.  To  say  that  it  is  all  un-Jewish, 
were  a  mere  truism :  it  is  Divine.  No  fabricated  narrative  would 
have  invented  such  a  scene,  nor  so  represented  the  actors  in  it.' 

Dangerous  as  it  may  be  to  indulge  the  imagination,  we  can 
almost  picture  the  scene.  The  report  of  what  passed  reads,  more 
than  almost  any  other  in  the  Gospels,  like  notes  taken  at  the  time 
by  one  who  was  present.  We  can  almost  put  it  again  into  the  form 
of  brief  notes,  by  heading  what  each  said  in  this  manner,  Nico- 
demvs : — or,  Jestus : .  They  are  only  the  outlines  of  the  conversation, 
giving,  in  each  case,  the  really  important  gist,  and  leaving  abrupt 
gaps  between,  as  would  be  the  manner  in  such  notes.  Yet  quite 
sufficient  to  tell  us  all  that  is  important  for  us  to  know.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  narrator,  John,  who  was  the  witness 
that  took  the  notes.  His  own  reflections  upon  it,  or  rather  his  after- 
look  upon  it,  in  the  light  of  later  facts,  and  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  described  in  the  verses  with  which  the  writer 
follows  his  account  of  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  Nico- 
demus  (St.  John  iii.  16-21).  In  the  same  manner  he  winds  up  with 
similar  reflections  (ib.  vv.  31-36)  the  reported  conversation  between 
the  Baptist  and  his  disciples.   In  neither  case  are  the  verses  to  which 


*  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  view  of  the 
Tubingen  School,  which  regards  the 
whole  of  this  narrative  as  representing  a 
later  development.  Thus  Dr.  Abbott 
(Bncycl.  Brit.,  Art.  *  Gospels,' p.  821)  re- 
gards the  expression, '  bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,'  as  a  reference  to  Christian 
Baptism,  and  this  again  as  evidence  for 
the  late  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
His  reasoning  is,  that  the  earliett  refer- 
ence to  regeneration  is  contained  in  St. 
Matt,  zviii.  3.  Then  he  mpposes  a  re- 
ference in  JU'StirCt  Apologia  (i.  61)  to  be 
a  further  development  of  this  doctrine, 
and  he  denies  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  Justin's  quotation  from  St.  John  iii.  5 
to  be  such,  because  it  omits  the  word 
*  water.'  A  third  stage  he  supposes  to 
be  implied  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  23 ;  with 
which  he  connects  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The 
fourth  stage  of  development  he  regards 
as  embodied  in  the  words  of  St.  John  iii. 
6.  All  these  hypotheses — for  they  are 
no  more  than  such — are  built  on  Justin's 
omission  of  the  word  *  water,'  which,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  argues,  proves  that  Justin  must 


have  been  unacquainted  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  since  otherwise  it  were  impossible 
that,  when  expressly  treating  of  l^ptism, 
he  should  have  omitted  it.  To  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  opposite  seems  the  le- 
gitimate inference.  Treating  confessedly 
of  Baptism,  it  was  only  necessary  for  his 
argfument,  which  identified  regeneration 
with  Baptism,  to  introduce  the  reference 
to  the  Spirit.  Otherwise  the  quotation 
is  so  exactly  that  from  the  fourth  Gospel, 
including  even  the  objection  of  Nioo- 
demus,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  that  so  literal  a  transcription 
could  have  originated  elsewhere  than  from 
the  fourth  Gospel  itself,  and  in  a  series  of 
developments  in  which  Justin  represents 
the  second,  and  the  fourth  Ckxspel  the 
fourth  stage  I  But  besides,  the  attentive 
reader  of  the  chapter  in  JustitCs  Apology 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  Justin  repre- 
sents a  later^  and  not  an  earlier,  stage 
than  the  fourth  Gospel.  For,  with  Justin, 
Baptism  and  regeneration  are  manifestly 
identified,  not  with  renovation  of  oar 
nature,  but  with  the  forgiveness  of  «!"•. 
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we  refer,  part  of  what  either  Jesus  or  John  said  at  the  time,  bat  what,     chap. 
in  view  of  it,  John  sa^s  in  name  of,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  New        vi 
Teetament.'  '      ' 

If  ^m  St.  John  xix.  27  we  might  infer  that  St.  John  bad 
*  a  home '  in  Jerusalem  itself — which,  considering  the  simplicity  of 
living  at  the  time,  and  the  cost  of  houses,  would  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  rich — the  scene  about  to  be  described  would  have 
taken  place  under  the  roof  of  him  who  has  given  us  its  record.  In 
any  case,  the  circiungtances  of  life  at  the  time  are  so  well  known, 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  realising  the  sorronndings.  It  was 
night— one  of  the  nights  in  that  Easter  week  so  full  of  marvels.  . 
Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that,  as  so  often  in  analogous 
circumstances,  the  spring-wind,  sweeping  up  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
City,  had  suggested  the  comparison,*^  which  was  so  full  of  deepest  'st  Jobn 
teaching  to  Nicodemus.  Up  in  the  simply-furnished  AUjah — the 
gnest-chamber  on  the  roof — the  lamp  was  still  burning,  and  the 
Heavenly  Quest  still  busy  with  thought  and  words.  There  was  no 
need  for  Nicodemus  to  pass  through  the  house,  for  an  outside  stair 
led  to  the  upper  room.  It  was  night,  when  Jewish  superstition 
would  keep  men  at  home ;  a  wild,  gusty  spring  night,  when 
loiterers  would  not  he  in  the  streets ;  and  no  one  would  see  him  as 
at  that  hour  he  ascended  the  outside  steps  that  led  up  to  the  AUjah, 
His  errand  was  soon  told:  one  sentence,  that  which  admitted  the 
Dinae  Teachersbip  of  Jesus,  implied  all  the  questions  he  could  wish  to 
asb.  Nay,  his  very  presence  there  spoke  them.  Or,  if  otherwise,  the 
answer  of  Jesus  spoke  them.  Throughout,  Jeans  never  descended  to 
the  standpoint  of  Nicodemus,  but  rather  sought  to  lift  him  to  His 
own.  It  was  all  about  'the  Kingdom  of  God,'*  so  connected  with 
that  God-come  Teacher,  that  Nicodemus  would  inquire. 

And  yet,  though  Christ  never  descended  to  the  standiwint  of 
Nicodemus,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  his  views  as  a  Jew  would  be, 
if  we  would  understand  the  interview.  Jesus  took  him  straight  to 
whence  alone  that  *  Kingdom '  could  be  seen.  '  Except  a  man  be 
bom  from  above,*  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.'    It  has  been 

'  For  detailed  eiaminatioii  and  proof  occdtb  only  in  iii.  3  and  iii.  H  of  the  foorth 

I  mnit  bere  refer  the  reader  to  (^on  tioipel.     Otherwise  Ihe  cxjiression  'Mj 

WMtcatft  CommentaiT,  Kingdom'  ie  used  in  iviii.  SS.    This  ei- 

*  I    cannot    agree    with    Archdeacon  ceptionol  nse  of  the  Synoptic  term, 'Kiog- 

tTofMiM,   wbo  would   render   it,    'The  dom    of    God,'    !b    noteworthy   * 


Spirit  breathes ' — an  opinion,  *o  £»  as  I  coi>nection,andnotwithoutit8impar(ant 

know,  noaopported   by  other  authority,  bearing  onthequeslionof  the authorahip 

and  which  would  seem  ill-acoordant  with  of  the  fourth  QoHpel. 

tb«  whole  oontoit.  '  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 

■  The  ezpresdon,  '  Kingdom  of  Ood,'  of  Professor   WeiUxitt,  1  must  still  hold 
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thought  by  commentators,  that  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
mode  of  expression  in  regard  to  proselytes,  who  were  viewed  a& 
*  new-bom.'    But  in  that  case  Nicodemus  would  have  understood  it, 
and  answered  differently — or,  rather,  not  expressed  his  utter  inability 
to  understand  it.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that  a  Gentile  on  becoming 
a   proselyte — though   not,   as    has    been    suggested,    an    ordinary 
penitent ' — was  likened  to  a  child  just  born.*     It  is  also  true,  that 
persons  in  certain  circumstances  —the  bridegroom  on  his  marriage, 
the  Chief  of  the  Academy  on  his  promotion,  the  king  on  his  enthrone- 
ment— were  likened  to  those  newly  bom.^  The  expression,  therefore, 
was  not  only  common,  but,  so  to  speak,  fluid ;  only,  both  it  and  what 
it  implied  must  be  rightly  understood.     In  the  first  place,  it  wa* 
only  a  simile,  and  never  meant  to  convey  a  real  regeneration  (*  (m  a 
child  ')•     So  figur  as  proselytes  were  concerned,  it  meant  that,  having 
entered   into  a  new  relation  to  God,  they  also   entered  into  new 
relationship  to  man,  just  as  if  they  had  at  that  moment  been  newly 
bom.     All  the  old  relations  had  ceased — ^a  man's  father,  brother, 
mother,  sister  were  no  longer  his  nearest  of  kin :  he  was  a  new  and 
another  man.     Then,  secondly,*^  it  implied  a  new  state,  when  all  a 
man's  past  was  past,  and  his  sins  forgiven  him  as  belonging  to  that  past* 
It  will  now  be  perceived,  how  impossible  it  was  for  Nicodemus  to  un* 
derstand  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  yet  how  all-important  to  him  was 
that  teaching.   For,  even  if  he  could  have  imagined  that  Jesus  pointed 
to  repentance^  as  that  which  would  give  him  the  figurative  standing 
of  *  bom  from  above,'  or  even  *  bom  anew,'  it  would  not  have  helped 
him.     For,  first,  this  second  birth  was  only  a   simile.     Secondly, 
according  to  the  Jewish  view,  this  second  birth  was  the  consequence 
of   having  taken  upon  oneself  *  the  Kingdom ; '  not,  as  Jesus  put 
it,  the  cause  and  condition  of  it.     The  proselyte  had  taken  upon 
himself  *the  Kingdom,'  and  therefore  he  was  *bom'  anew,  while 


that  this,  and  not  *anew,'  is  the  right 
rendering.  The  word  &yn9tv  has  always 
the  meaning  *  above  '  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel (ch.  iii.  3,  7,  31 ;  xix.  11,  23) ;  and 
otherwise  also  St.  John  always  speaks  of 
•  a  birth  '  from  God  (St.  John  i.  13  ;  1  John 
ii.  29;  iii.  0 ;  iv.7;  v.  1.4.  18). 

>  This  is  at  least  implied  by  Wunsche^ 
and  taken  for  granted  by  others.  But 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  and  the  Talmud 
do  not  speak  of  it.  Comp.  Yebam.  22  a, 
62  a ;  97  a  and  b ;  Bechor.  47  a.  Proselytes 
are  always  spoken  of  as  *  new  creatures,' 
Ber.  R.  39,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  72  a ;  Bemidb. 
R.  11.  In  Vajjikra  R.  30,  Ps.  cii.  18,  •  the 
people  that  shall  be  created '  is  explained : 


*  For  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
will  create  them  a   new  creature.'     In 
Yalkut  on  Judg.  vi.  1  (voL  li.  p.  10 f. 
about  the  middle)  this  new  creation  w 
connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin-s 
it  being  maintained  that  whoever  has  a 
miracle  done,  and  praises  God  for  it,  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  is  made  a  ne^ 
creature.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  by  that  cf 
Deborah   and   Barak,  and    by   that  of 
David.    In  Shem.  R.  3  (ed.  Warsh.  i«- 
p.  11  ff),  Ex.  iv.  12,  *  teach  thee  whatthoa 
shalt  say,'  is  explained  as  equivalent  to 

•  I  will  create  thee  a  new  creatloD.' 
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■JesuB  pot  it  that  he  muet  be  born  a^;iiin  io  order  to  see  the  King-     chap. 
4ook  of  Ood.     Lastly,  it  was  '  a  birth  from  above '  to  which  refer-        vi 
«nce  was   made.     Judaism   could   understand   a   new   relatiouBbip  '~~^ 

towards  God  and  man,  and  even  the  forgivenesB  of  sins.  But  it  had 
no  conception  of  a  moral  renovation,  a  spiritual  birth,  as  the  initial 
condition  for  reformation,  far  less  as  that  for  seeing  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  And  it  was  because  it  had  no  idea  of  such  *  birth  iirom  above,' 
of  its  reality  or  even  possibility,  that  Judaism  could  not  be  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Or,  to  take  another  view  of  It,  for  Divine  truth  is  many-sided — 
peiliaps  some  would  say,  to  make  *  Western '  application  of  what 
was  first  spoken  to  the  Jew — in  one  respect  Nicodemus  and  Jesus 
had  started  from  the  same  premiss :  The  Kingdom  of  Ood.  But 
how  different  were  their  conceptions  of  what  constituted  that  King- 
dom, and  of  what  was  its  door  of  entrance  !  What  Nicodemus  had 
seen  of  Jesus  had  not  only  shaken  the  confidence  which  his  former 
views  on  these  subjects  had  engendered  in  him,  but  opened  dim 
possibilities,  the  very  suggestion  of  which  filled  him  with  uneasiness 
as  to  the  past,  and  vague  hopes  as  to  the  future.  And  so  it  ever  is 
with  us  ^80,  when,  like  Nicodemus,  we  first  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  is  the  Teacher  sent  from  God.  What  He  teaches  is  so 
entirely  different  from  what  Nicodemus,  or  any  of  us  could,  from  any 
other  standpoint  than  that  of  Jesus,  have  learned  or  known  concerning 
the  Kingdom  and  entrance  to  it.  The  admission,  however  reached,  of 
the  Divine  Mission  of  this  Teacher,  implies,  unspoken,  the  grand 
question  about  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  door  through 
which  the  Grand  Presence  will  enter  in.  To  such  a  man,  as  to  us  in  like 
unspoken  questioning,  Jesus  ever  has  but  one  thing  to  say :  '  Except 
a  man  be  bom  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  The 
Kingdom  is  other,  the  entrance  to  it  other,  than  you  know  or  think. 
That  which  is  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  Man  may  rise  to  high  possibili- 
ties— mental,  even  moral :  self-development,  self-improvement,  self- 
restraint,  submission  to  a  grand  idea  or  a  higher  law,  refined  moral 
egotism,  testhetic  even  moral  altruism.  But  to  see  the  Ki-ngdom 
of  Ood:  to  understand  what  means  the  absolute  Rule  of  God, 
the  one  high  calling  of  our  humanity,  by  which  a  man  becomes  a 
child  of  God — to  perceive  this,  not  as  an  improvement  uiwn  our 
present  state,  but  as  the  submission  of  heart,  mind,  and  life  to  Him 
as  oar  Divine  King,  an  existence  which  is,  and  which  means,  pro- 
cUuming  mito  the  world  the  Kingship  of  God :  this  can  only  be 
learned  from  Christ,  and  needs  even  for  its  perception  a  kinship  of 
VOL.  I.  C  c 
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BOOK     spirit — for  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.    To  see  it,  needs 

m        the  birth  from  above ;  to  enter  it,  the  double  baptismal  birth  of  what 

John's  Baptism  had  meant,  and  of  what  Christ's  Baptism  was. 

Accordingly,  all  this  sounded  quite  strange  and  unintelligible  to 
Nicodemus.     He  could  understand  how  a  man  might  becoTne  other, 
and  so  ultimately  be  other ;  but  how  a  man  should  first  be  other  in 
order  to  become  other — more  than  that,  needed  to  be  *  bom  from 
above,'  in  order  to  'see  the  Kingdom  of  God' — passed  alike  his 
experience  and  his  Jewish  learning.     Only  one  possibility  of  being 
occurred  to  him :  that  given  him  in  his  natural  disposition,  or,  as  a  Jew 
would  have  put  it,  in  his  original  innocency  when  he  first  entered 
•Ter.  4         the  world.     And  this — so  to  express  ourselves — he  thought  aloud.* 
But  there  was  another  world  of  being  than  that  of  which  Nicodemns 
thought.     That  world  was  the  *  Kingdom  of  God '  in  its  essential  con- 
trariety  to  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  whether  in  the  general  sense 
of  that  expression,  or  even  in  the  special  Judaistic  sense  attaching  U> 
the  *  Kingdom  '  of  the  Messiah.     There  was  only  one  gate  by  whidi 
a  man  could  pass  into  that  Kingdom  of  God — for  that  which  wa& 
of  the  flesh  could  ever  be  only  fleshly.     Here  a  man  might  strive, 
as  did  the  Jews,  by  outward  conformity  to  become,  but  he  would  never 
attain  to  being.   But  that  *  Kingdom '  was  spiritucdj  and  here  a  man 
must  be  in  order  to  become.     How  was  he  to  attain  that  new  being  ? 
The  Baptist  had  pointed  it  out  in  its  negative  aspect  of  repentance 
and  putting  away  the  old  by  his  Baptism  of  water ;  and  in  its  positive 
aspect  by  pointing  to  Him  Who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.     This  was  the  gate  of  being,  through  which  a  man 
must  enter  into  the  Kingdom,  which  was  of  the  Messiah,  because  it 
was  of  God  and  the  Messiah  was  of  God,  and  in  thai  sense  *the 
Teacher  come  from  God : '  that  is,  sent  of  God,  He  taught  of  God 
by  bringing  to  God.     This  but  few  who  had  gone  to  the  Baptist 
had  perceived,  or  indeed  could  perceive,  because  the  Baptist  could  in 
his  Baptism  only  convey  the  negative,  not  the  positive,  aspect  of  it. 
And  it  needed  that  positive  aspect — the  being  bom  from  above— in 
order  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.     But  as  to  the  mystery  of  this 
being  in  order  to  become — hark !  did  he  hear  the  sound  of  that 
wind  as  it  swept  past  the  Alijah  ?     He  heard  its  voice ;  but  he 
neither  knew  whence  it  came,  nor  whither  it  went.     So  was  eveiT 
one  that  was  bom  of  the  Spirit.     You  heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
Who  originated  the  new  being,  but  the  origination  of  that  new  being* 
or  its  further  development  into  all  that  it  might  and  would  become, 
lay  beyond  man's  observation. 


'  HOW  CAN  THESE  THINQS  BE  ?  ' 

NicodetDUB  now  tmderBtood  in  some  meaBcre  what  entrance  into 
the  Kiogdom  meant ;  but  its  how  seemed  only  involved  in  greater 
niyatery.     That  it  was  such  a  myBtery,  unthought  and  unimagined 
in  Jewish  theology,  was  a  terribly  sad  manifeBtation  of  what  the 
teaching  in  Israel  was.     Yet  it  had  all  been  told  them,  as  of  personal 
knowledge,  by  t^e  Baptist  and  by  Jesus  ;  nay,  if  they  could  only  have 
received  it,  by  the  whole  Old  Testament.     He  wanted  to  know  the 
how  of  these  things  before  he  believed  them.     He  believed  them 
not,  though  they  passed  on  earth,  because  he  knew  not  their  how. 
How  then  could  he  believe  that  how,  of  which  the  agency  was  unseen 
and  in  heaven  ?  To  that  spring  of  being  no  one  could  ascend  but  He 
that  had  come  down  &om  heaven,'  and  Who,  to  bring  to  us  that 
spring  of  being,  had  appeared  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  the  Ideal  Man, 
the  embodiment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  thuB  the  only  true 
Teacher  come   &om   G-od.     Or   did   Nicodemus   think   of   another 
Teacher — hitherto  their  only  Teacher,  Moses — whom  Jewish  tradi- 
tion generally  believed  to  have  ascended  into  the  very  heavens,  in  order 
to  bring  the  teaching  imto  them  ?'     Let  the  history  of  Moses,  then, 
teach  them !     They  thought  they  understood  his  teaching,  but  there 
was  one  symbol  in  his  history  before  which  tradition  literally  stood 
dnmb.     They  had  heard  what  Moses  had  taught  them ;  they  bad 
seen  *  the  earthly  things '  of  God  in  the  Manna  which  had  rained 
fron  heaven — and,  in  view  and  hearing  of  it  all,  they  had  not  believed, 
bnt  mormured  and  rebelled.     Then  came  the  judgment  of  the  fiery 
eerpeots,  and,  in  answer  to  repentant  prayer,  the   symbol  of  new 
heing,  a  life  restored  &om  death,  as  they  looked  on  their  no  longer 
living  but  dead  death  lifted  up  before  them.    A  symbol  this,  show- 
ing ftnih  two  elements :  negatively,  the  patting  away  of  the  past  in 
Uieir  dead  death  (the  serpent  no  longer  living,  but  a  brazen  servient); 
and  positively,  in  their  look  of  faith  and  hope.     Before  this  symbol, 
u  has  been  said,  tradition  has  stood  dumb.     It  could  only  suggest 
«e  meaning,  and  draw  from  it  one  lesson.     Both  these  were  true, 
>nd  yet  both  insufficient.     The  meaning  which  tradition  attached  to 
t  Was,  that  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  not  merely  to  the  serpent,  but 
nther  to  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  had  regard  to  His  mercy. 

bad  been  rapt  in  spirit  to  henren. 
(Comp.  'Tlie  Histfliy  and  Development 
of  Socinianism,'  in  The  North  Britisli 
KeTiew,  May  1860.) 

•  Thie  in  manj  places.  Comp,,  for  b*., 
Jer.  Targ.  on  Dent.  xxx.  12,  and  ths 
sboclcing  notice  In  Bcmid.  R.  19. 


'  The  clause  >  Who  is  in  heaven '  is  re- 
^tded,  on  critical  gronnds,  as  a  gJeu. 
"*t<  eren  ao,  it  seeniB  almost  a  necessary 
BwM,  in  view  of  the  Jewish  notions  aboot 
^  UMOt  of  Uoees  into  bcftven.  Strange 
'P  nj,  the  pMiage  referred  to  forced 
^wf  to  the  cDrioos  dogma  that  before 
*«t  mmnienGetnent  of  His  Duotstry  Jesus 
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TMs,'  as  St.  John  afterwards  shows  (ver.  16),  was  a  trae  iateipreta- 
tioii ;  but  it  left  wholly  out  of  sight  the  Antitype,  in  gazing  on  Whom 
our  hearts  are  uplifted  to  the  love  of  God,  Who  gave  Hid  only-b^ot^ 
ten  Son,  and  we  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Father  in  His  Son.  And 
the  lesson  which  tradition  drew  from  it  was,  that  this  symbol  tanght 
the  dead  would  live  again ;  for,  as  it  is  argued,*  *  behold,  if  God 
made  it  that,  through  the  similitude  of  the  serpent  which  brought 
death,  the  dying  should  be  restored  to  life,  how  much  more  shall  He, 
Who  is  Life,  restore  the  dead  to  life.'  And  here  lies  the  trae  in- 
terpretation of  what  Jesus  taught.  If  the  uplifted  serpent,  as  symbol, 
brought  Ufe  to  the  believing  look  which  was  fixed  upon  the  giving, 
paj^oning  love  of  God,  then,  in  the  truest  sense,  shall  the  uplifted 
Son  of  Man  give  true  life  to  everyone  that  believeth,  looking  up  in 
Him  to  the  giving  and  forgiving  love  of  God,  which  His  Son  came  to 
bring,  to  declare,  and  to  manifest.  '  For  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  ravrnt  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  thtt 
whosoever  believeth  should  in  Him  have  eternal  life.' ' 

With  this  final  and  highest  teaching,  which  containa  all  that 
Nicodemus,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  Church,  could  require  or  be  able  to 
know,  He  explained  to  him  and  to  ua  the  how  of  the  new  birth — ahke 
the  source  and  the  flow  of  its  spring.  Ours  it  is  now  only  to  '  believe,' 
where  we  cannot  further  know,  and,  looking  up  to  the  Son  of  Man  in 
His  perfected  work,  to  perceive,  and  to  receive  the  gift  of  God's  love 
for  our  healing.  In  this  teaching  it  is  not  the  serpent  and  the  Son 
of  Man  that  are  held  side  by  side,  though  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
symbolic  reference  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  the  uplifting  of  the 
one  and  the  other — the  one  by  the  sin,  the  other  through  the  sin  of 
the  people :  both  on  account  of  it— the  forthgoing  of  God's  ^lardoning 
mercy,  the  look  of  faith,  and  the  higher  recognition  of  God's  love  in 
it  all. 

And  so  the  record  of  this  interview  abruptly  closes.  It  tells  aU, 
but  no  more  than  the  Church  requires  to  know.     Of  Nicodemus  we 

'  80  already  in   Wisdom   ot  Solomon  humbled  prayer)  nnlo  his  Father  WhoiJ 

svi.T;  BtiU  more  clearly  ID  the  Targnm  in  heaven, and  looked  unto  the  braienwc- 

Psoudo-Jonnthan   on    Numb.  iii.   8,  9:  pent,  he  was   healed.'     Similar!)-  Bnb 

'  He  who  lifted  up  his  heart  to  the  name  haSh.  iii.  8.    Bsxtorf'i  learnoi  trac1»t« 

of  the  Memra  ot  Jehovah,  Uvvci ; '  and  in  on  the  Brazen    Serjitnt  (Exercitation* 

the  JeniKftlom  Targnm  on  the  passage;  pp.   458-192)  adds  little   to  onr  kno*-- 

'  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  ledge. 

set  it  on  a  place  of  uplifting  ((oiH— the  '  ThiSBeemsthecorrect  reading.  Coiup. 

same  term,  curiously,  which  is  applied  by  Canon    Wrtteott'i   note  on   the  nuea^ 

the  Jews  to  Christ  as  the  '  Uplifted  '  or  and  in  general  his  moat  fidl  and  tboroiifh 

'  Crucified  '  One).     And  it  was  lliat  every  criticism  of  the  Taiions  readiagi  in  thi» 

one  that  was  bitten  with  the  serpent,  and  chapter, 
lifted  hia  face  in  prayer  (the  word  implies 
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shall  hear  again  in  the  sequel,  not  needlessly,  nor  yet  to  complete 
a  biography,  were  it  even  that  of  Jesu9  ;  bat  as  ie  necessary  for  the 
nnderstanding  of  this  History.  What  follows  *  are  not  the  words  of  • 
Christ,  bnt  of  St.  John,  In  them,  looking  back  many  years  after- 
wards in  the  light  of  completed  events,  the  Apostle  takes  his  stand, 
as  becomes  the  circumstances,  where  Jesus  had  ended  His  teaching 
of  Nicodemus — under  the  Cross.  In  the  Gift,  unutterable  in  its 
precioasnesB,  he  now  sees  the  Giver  and  the  Source  of  all."  Then,  ' 
following  that  teaching  of  Jesus  backward,  he  sees  how  true  it  has 
proved  concerning  the  world,  that  'that  which  is  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;' 
how  true,  also,  concerning  the  Spirit-bom,  and  what  need  there  is  to 
OS  of '  this  birth  &om  above.' 

But  to  all  time,  throngh  the  gusty  night  of  our  world's  early 
spring,  flashes,  as  the  lamp  in  that  Alijah  through  the  darkened 
streets  of  silent  Jerusalem,  that  light ;  sounds  through  its  stillness, 
like  the  Voice  of  the  God-come  Teacher,  this  eternal  Gospel-message 
to  us  and  to  all  men :  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  JUD.£A   AMD   THROUGH   SAMARIA — A  SKETCH   OF   SAMARITAN  HISIOBt 

AND  THEOLOGY — JEWS  AND   SAMARITANS. 


BOOK 

in 

> , — 

•  St  John 
ill.  23 


i>  St.  John 
Iv.3 


(St.  John  iv.  1-4.) 

How  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous  two  cbapten 
Jesus  may  have  tarried  in  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. The  Evangelic  narrative  *  only  marks  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  which,  as  we  judge  from  internal  probability,  cannot  have 
been  protracted.  From  the  city  He  retired  with  His  disciples  to  *the 
country,'  which  formed  the  province  of  Judaea.  There  He  taught, 
and  His  disciples  baptized.**  ^  From  what  had  been  so  lately  wit- 
nessed in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  from  what  must  have  been  known  as 
the  previous  testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Him,  the  number 
of  those  who  professed  adhesion  to  the  expected  new  Kingdom,  and 
were  consequently  baptized,  was  as  large,  in  that  locality,  as  had 
submitted  to  the  preaching  and  Baptism  of  John — perhaps  even 
larger.  An  exaggerated  report  was  carried  to  the  Pharisaic  authori- 
ties : '  '  Jesus  maketh  and  baptizeth  more  disciples  than  John.** 
From  which,  at  least,  we  infer,  that  the  opposition  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  the  Baptist  was  now  settled,  and  that  it  extended  to 
Jesus ;  as,  also,  what  careful  watch  they  kept  over  the  new  move- 
ment. 

But  what  seems  at  first  sight  strange  is  the  twofold  circumstance, 
that  Jesus  should  for  a  time  have  established  Himself  in  such  appar- 
ently close  proximity  to  the  Baptist,  and  that  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
this  only,  He  should  have  allowed  His  disciples  to  administer  the 
rite  of  Baptism.  That  the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Christian  Baptism,  which  was  only  introduced  after  the  Death  of 
Rom.  Ti.  3  Christ,^  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  needs  no  special  explanation.     But  our  diflBculties  only 


St.  John  iv. 


*  The  Baptism  of  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  could  not  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  Him  Who  opened  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 


^  The  Evangelist  reports  the  message 
w^hich  was  brought  to  the  Phariieeiiii 
the  very  words  in  which  it  was  delivcfred 
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ancrease,  as  we  remember  the  essential  difference  between  them, 
gromided  on  that  between  the  Mission  of  John  and  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus.  In  the  former,  the  Baptism  of  repentant  preparation  for  the 
«(Hning  Kingdom  had  its  deepest  meaning ;  not  so  in  presence  of 
that  Kingdom  itself,  and  in  the  teaching  of  its  King,  But,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  administration  of  the  same  rite  by  John  and 
by  the  disciples  of  Jeeue  in  apparently  close  proximity,  seems  not 
-only  minecessary,  bat  it  might  give  rise  to  misconception  on  the  part 
■of  enemies,  and  misunderstanding  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  weak 
^liflciples. 

Such  was  actnally  the  case  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  discus- 
gion  arose  '  on  the  part  of  John's  disciples  with  a  Jew,' '  on  the 
snbject  of  purification.'  We  know  not  the  special  point  in  dispute,  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  of  much  importance,  since  such  '  questions '  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  caviller  or  opponent '  who  en- 
countered those  who  were  administering  Baptism.  What  really 
interests  us  is,  that  somehow  this  Jewish  objector  must  have  con- 
nected what  he  said  with  a  reference  to  the  Baptism  of  Jesus'  dis- 
-ciples.  For,  immediately  afterwards,  the  disciples  of  John,  in  their 
sore  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  master,  brought  him  tidings,  in  the 
language  of  doubt,  if  not  of  complaint,  of  what  to  them  seemed  in- 
terference with  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  and  almost  presmnption  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  While  fully  alive  to  their  grievous  error,  perhaps 
in  proportion  as  we  are  so,  we  cannot  but  honour  and  sympathize 
with  this  loving  care  for  their  master.  The  toilsome  mission  of 
the  great  Ascetic  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  without  any 
tangible  success,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Yet,  to  souls  suscep- 
tiUe  of  the  higher,  to  see  him  would  be  to  be  arrested;  to  hear 
him,  to  be  convinced ;  to  know,  would  be  to  love  and  venerate 
Lim.  Such  deep  earnestness  and  reahty,  such  devotedness,  such 
homility  and  self-abnegation,  and  all  in  that  great  cause  which  set 
every  Jewish  heart  on  fire,  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  And 
then,  in  the  high-day  of  his  power,  when  all  men  had  gathered 
around  hinx  and  hung  on  his  lips;  when  all  wondered  whether  he 
would  announce  himself  as  the  Christ,  or,  at  least,  as  His  Fore- 
runner, or  as  one  of  the  great  Prophets;   when  a  word  irom  him 

■  This,  and  Dot  *  the  JewB,'  ia  the  better      in  the  other  too  high.     In  either  case  th« 

reading.  subject  in  dispate  wonld  not  be  baj/tUat*, 

'  PiobKblf  the    disciuaion   originated       but  the  general  subject  of  ^rr/foutimu — 

'"''■' B  aabjeot  of  such  wide  nuigc  in  Jewish 

theology,  that  one  of  the  six  sections  into 
which  the  Mishnah  or  traditional  Law  is 
divided,  ia  specially  devoted  to  it. 
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BOOK  would  have  kindled  that  multitude  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm — he- 
^^  had  disclaimed  everything  for  himself,  and  pointed  to  Another  f 
But  this  *  Coming  One,'  to  Whom  he  had  borne  witness,  had  hitheito 
been  quite  other  than  their  Master.  And,  as  if  this  had  not  been 
enough,  the  multitudes,  which  had  formerly  come  to  John,  now 
flocked  around  Jesus ;  nay.  He  had  usurped  the  one  distinctive 
function  still  left  to  their  master,  himible  as  it  was.  It  was  evident 
that,  hated  and  watched  by  the  Pharisees ;  watched,  also,  by  the 
ruthless  jealousy  of  a  Herod ;  overlooked,  if  not  supplanted,  by 
Jesus,  the  mission  of  their  master  was  nearing  its  close.  It  had 
been  a  life  and  work  of  sufiering  and  self-denial ;  it  was  about  to  end 
in  loneliness  and  sorrow.  They  said  nothing  expressly  to  complain 
of  Him  to  Whom  John  had  borne  witness,  but  they  told  of  what  He 
did,  and  how  all  men  came  to  Him. 

The  answer  which  the  Baptist  made,  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
high  point  of  his  life  and  witness.     Never  before  was  he  so  tender, 
almost   sad;   never   before    more   humble   and   self-denying,  more 
earnest  and  faithful.     The  setting  of  his  own  life-sun  was  to  be  the 
rising  of  One  infinitely  more  bright ;  the  end  of  his  mission  the  ban- 
ning of  another  far  higher.    In  the  silence,  which  was  now  gathering 
around  him,  he  heard  but  One  Voice,  that  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  it,  though  he  must  listen  to  it  in  stillness  and  loneliness. 
For  it  he  had  waited  and  worked.     Not  his  own,  but  this  had  he 
sought.     And  now  that  it  had  come,  he  was  content ;  more  than  con- 
tent: his  *joy  was  now  fulfilled.'     *He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease.'     It  was  the  right  and  good  order.     With  these  as  his  last 
words  publicly  spoken,*  this  Aaron  of  the  New  Testament  unrobed 
himself  ere  he  lay  down  to  die.     Surely,  among  those  bom  of  women 
there  was  not  one  greater  than  John. 

That  these  were   his  last  words,  publicly  spoken  and  recorded, 
may,  however,  explain  to  us  why  on  this  exceptional  occasion  Jesus 
sanctioned  the  administration  by  His  disciples  of  the  Baptism  of  John. 
It  was  not  a  retrogression   from   the   position  He   had   taken  in 
Jerusalem,  nor  caused  by  the  refusal  of  His  Messianic  claims  in  the 
Temple.^     There  is  no  retrogression,  only  progression,  in  the  Life  of 
Jesus.     And  yet  it  was  only  on  this   occasion,  that  the  rite  vas 
administered  under  His  sanction.     But  the  circumstances  were  ex-- 
ceptional.     It  was  John's  last  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  John.     Far  divergent,  almost 

»  The  next  event  was  John's  imprison-  »  This  strange  suggestion  is  made  by 

ment  by  Herod.  Oodet. 
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opposite,  as  from  the  first  their  paths  had  been,  this  practical  sanction 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  John's  Baptism,  when  the  Baptist  was  about  to 
be  forsaken,  betrayed,  and  murdered,  was  Christ's  highest  testimony 
to  him.  JesuB  adopted  his  Baptism,  ere  its  waters  for  ever  ceased  to 
flow,  and  thus  He  blessed  and  consecrated  them.  He  took  up  the 
work  of  His  Forerunner,  and  continued  it.  The  baptismal  rite  of 
John  administered  with  the  sanction  of  Jesus,  was  the  highest  wit- 
ness that  could  be  borne  to  it. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  John  and  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  baptized  at,  or  quite  close  to,  the  same  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  immediate  juxtaposition  seems,  for  obvious  reasons,  un- 
likely. Jesus  was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Judseu, 
while  John  baptized  at  jEnon  (the  springs),  near  to  Salim.  The 
latter  site  has  not  been  identified.  But  the  oldest  tradition,  which 
places  it  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethshean  (Scythopolis),  on 
the  border  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it 
locates  the  scene  of  John's  last  public  work  close  to  the  seat  of 
Herod  Antipas,  into  whose  power  the  Baptist  was  so  soon  to  be  de- 
livered.' But  already  there  were  causes  at  work  to  remove  both 
Jesus  and  His  Forerunner  from  their  present  spheres  of  activity.  As 
r^ards  Christ,  we  have  the  express  statement,*  that  the  machina-  • 
tions  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  Jerusalem  led  Him  to  withdraw  into 
Galilee.  And,  as  we  gather  from  the  notice  of  St.  John,  in  this 
hostility  the  Baptist  was  now  involved,  as  being  so  closely  connected 
wiih  Jesus.  Indeed,  we  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Baptist,  although  occasioned  by  his  outspoken  rebuke  of 
Herod,  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees,  Of 
snch  a  connection  between  them  and  Herod  Antipas,  we  have  direct 
evidence  in  a  similar  attempt  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  Jesus 
from  his  territory,**  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  rouse  the  li 
mupicions  of  a  nature  so  mean  and  jealous  as  that  of  Antipas,  and 
this    may   explain  the   accoimt   of  Josephus,'  who   attributes   the  •. 

No  fewer  than  four  localitdee  have  been      i.  pp.  91-93)  finds  it  in  the  Wady  Fdr'ah, 
'"   '' with  £non  and  Salim.    Enrald,      which  leads  from  ijamaria  to  the  Jordan. 


_..   WieteUr,  and  aiter  them  Here  he  describea  most  pictorially  'the 

ffedet,  seek  it  on  the  touthem  border  of  Bpricgs '  '  in  the  open  valle?  surrounded 

Jndaa  (Sn-rimmon,  Neb.  si.   29,  comp.  by  desolate  and  shapeletB  hiUs,' with  the 

Jodl.  XV.  1,  3£>  This  seems  so  improbable  village  of  Satim  three  miles  south  ot  the 

m  •carcelj  to  require  seriouB  diBCoaxion.  valley,  and  the  village   of   'Ainlln   four 

Dr.  Jbrelajr  (City  of  the  Great  King.  pp.  milea  north  of  the  stream.    Againet  thU 

(08-fiT])  finds  It  a  lew  miles  from  Jem-  there  are  two   objections.      First,   both 

nlem  in  the   ff'ad]/  Farah,  but  admits  £non  and   Salim  would   have   been  in 

(p.   566)   tbat   there   are   doubts   about  Samaria.      Secondly,  so  far  from  being 

the   Arab  pronnnciatlon   oC   this  Salim.  close   to  each  otber,  .£non  would  have 

Lieat.  CenJcr  (Tent-Work  in  Palest.,  vol,  been  seven  milea  from  Salim. 
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ni 


•  Bt.  Mark  i. 
14 ;  8t  Matt. 
ir.U 

*  See  gpeci- 
allyStMatt. 
iT.  13  to  end 


«  St.  John 
XX.  80, 81 ; 
XXL26 


<"  Jos.  Life, 
52 

•  Ant.  XX. 
6.1 


f  St.  Matt  X. 
6 


imprisonment  and  death  of  the  Baptist  simply  to  Herod's  suspicious 
fear  of  John's  unbounded  influence  with  the  people.' 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  Baptist,  we  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  Master.  They  are  only  traced  by  the  disciple  who  best  under- 
stood their  direction,  and  who  alone  has  left  us  a  record  of  the 
beginning  of  Christ's  ministry.  For  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
expressly  indicate  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  as  their  starting- 
point,*  and,  though  St.  Luke  does  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  he 
characteristically  commences  with  Christ's  public  Evangelic  teaching 
in  the  Synagogues  of  Galilee.  Yet  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  ^ 
reads  rather  like  a  brief  sunmiary ;  *  that  of  St.  Mark  seems  like 
a  succession  of  rapid  sketches ;  and  even  that  of  St.  Luke,  though 
with  deeper  historic  purpose  than  the  others,  outlines,  rather  than 
tells,  the  history.  St.  John  alone  does  not  profess  to  give  a  narratiye 
at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense;  but  he  selects  incidents  which  are 
characteristic  as  unfolding  the  meaning  of  that  Life,  and  records  dis- 
courses which  open  its  inmost  teaching  ;  ®  and  he  alone  tells  of  that 
early  Judaean  ministry  and  the  journey  through  Samaria,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Galilean  work. 

The  shorter  road  from  Judaea  to  Galilee  led  through  Samaria;* 
and  this,  if  we  may  credit  Josephus,®  was  generally  taken  by  the 
Galileans  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Judseans  seem  chiefly  to  have  made  a  ditour  through  Peraea,  in  order 
to  avoid  hostile  and  impure  Samaria.  It  lay  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  Lord  to  extend  His  personal  Ministry,  especially  at  its  com- 
mencement,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel,'  and  the  expression,  'He 


*  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2  :  *  But  to  some  of  the 
Jews  it  appeared,  that  the  destruction  of 
Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and,  in- 
deed, as  a  righteous  punishment  on 
account  of  wliat  had  been  done  to  John, 
who  was  sumaraed  the  Baptist.  For 
Herod  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  a  good 
man,  and  who  commande<i  the  Jews  to 
exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  to- 
wards one  another,  and  piety  towards  God, 
and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  For  that  the 
baptizing  would  be  acceptable  to  Him,  if 
they  made  use  of  it,  not  for  the  putting 
away  (remission)  of  some  sins,  but  for 
the  purification  of  the  body,  after  that 
the  soul  had  been  previously  cleansed  by 
righteousness.  And  when  others  had 
come  in  crowd.s,  for  they  were  exceed- 
ingly moved  by  hearing  these  words, 
Herod,  fearing  lest  such  influence  of  his 
over  the  i)eople  might  lead  to  some  re- 


bellion, for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any- 
thing by  his  counsel,  deemed  it  best,befoic 
anything  new  should  happen  throogb 
him,  to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than 
that,  when  a  change  should  ari*  in 
affairs,  he  might  have  to  repent.'  Comp. 
also  KrebSy  Observationes  in  Nov.  Test, 
e  Fl.  Jos.  pp.  35,  36. 

''  I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  tlus, 
that  1  do  not  feel  sure  about  Goi^'' 
theory,    that    the    calling    of    the  i^ 
Apostles  recorded  by  the  JSmoptists  (St. 
Matt.  iv.  18-22;  St.  Mark  1  16-20;  St. 
Luke   v.  1-11),  had  really  taken  place 
during  our   Lord's   first  stay  in  (ipe^- 
naum  (St.  John  ii.   12).     On  the  whole, 
however,  the  circumstances  recorded  by 
the  Synoptists  seem  to  indicate  a  period 
in  the  Lord's  Ministry  beyond  that  cariy 
stay  in  Cai.>emaum. 


SAUAKIA  AND  TIIE  SAUABITAN3.  3tf5 

anost  needs   go  through  Samaria,'*  can  only  refer  to  the  adviBa-     chap. 
bility  in  the  circumstances  of  taking  the  most  direct  road,'  or  else  to       Vli 
the  wish  of  avoiding  Persea  as  the  seat  of  Herod's  government.'     Such  ^Bi.j<4n"ii. 
prejudices  in  regard  to  Samaria,  as  those  which  affected  the  ordinary  *  ■ 
Jad^an  devotee,  vould,  of  course,  not  influence  the  conduct  of  Jeaus. 
But  great  as  these  undoubtedly  were,  they  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated  by   modem   writers,   misled    by   one-fiided   quotations   &om 
Babbinic  works.' 

The  Biblical  history  of  that  part  of  Palestine  which  bore  the  name 
of  Samaria  need  not  be  here  repeated."    Before  the  final  deportation  "  comp.  i 
of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  or  rather  Sargon,*  the  'Samaria'  to  which  "i."!}-" 
his  operations  extended  must  have  considerably  shrunk  in  extent,  »«tt^pii«r. 
not  only  owing  to  previous  conquests,  but  from  the  circumstance  "*s»;ah«i. 
that  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  seems  to  have  extended  i'Ils-s': 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  K«rgon,iTiL 
IsraeL"     Probably  the  Samaria  of  that  time  included  little  more  than  .  j  di^og. 
the  city  of  that  name,  together  with   some   adjoining  towns  and  "iuTrr* 
villages.     It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  remember  that  the  places, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  transported,''  have  been  'ixiop 
identified  with  such  clearness  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
At  least  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  whether  mixed  or 
munixed  with  Gentiles,  must  be  sought  among  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Nestorian  Christians.*     On  the  other  band,  it  is  of  no  practical 
importance  for  our  present  purpose  to  ascertain  the  exact  localities, 
whence  the  new  *  Samaritans '  were  brought  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles.*     Suffice  it,  that  one  of  them,  perhaps  that  which  •szingi 
«ontributed    the    principal    settlers,    Cidhah,   furnished   the  name  con.]). bh.* 
Cuthim,  by  which  the  Jews  afterwards  persistently  designated  the 
Samaritans.     It  was  intended  as  a  term  of  reproach,^  to  mark  that  '^t.j(>i>a 
they  were  of  foreign  race,*  *  and  to  repudiate  all  connection  between  ,  g,'  u^ 
them  and  the  Jews.     Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  ''"■  '* 
later  times,  they  did  not  contain  a  considerable  admixture  of  Israel- 
itisb  elements.     It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  original  deporta- 

■  I    cannot    agiee    itith    Archdeaoon  quotes  paisages  which  cannot  be  veri- 

WatUia,  that  the   'needs  go'   waa   in  tied— perhaps  owing  to  printer's  miatakeB. 

Older  'to  teach  in  Srunaria,  as  in  Jndeea,  '  Comp.  Smith't  Bible  Diet.,  Art.  8ar- 

the  principles  of  trne  religion  and  wor-  gun ;  and  Sekrader,  Keil-Inachr.  d.  d.  Alte 

«lup.'  Test.  p.  168  &c, 

•  So  Beagel  and  Lvtbardt.  •  Of  course,  not   all  the  ten  tribes. 

•  Much  as  has  been   written  on  the  Comp.  previous  renuu-ks  on  tbeji  migre- 
tnbject  of  Samaria,  the  snbject  has  not  tions. 

jot  been    qoi(e    satisfactorily   treated.  '  The  expreBsion  cannot,  however,  be 

Kven  A»tMA(^itA'j  Diet,  of  the  Bible,      pressed  as  implying  that  the  Bomaritans 
■vol.  iiL,  Art.  SMoaritAD  Pentat.  p.  1118)      were  o(  entirely  QeutUe  blood. 
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tion  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  behind  no  traces  of  the  original 
Israelitish  inhabitants.'  Their  number  would  probably  be  swelled 
by  fugitives  from  Assyria,  and  by  Jewish  settlers  in  the  troublous 
times  that  followed.  Afterwards,  as  we  know,  they  were  largely  in- 
creased by  apostates  and  rebels  against  the  order  of  things  established 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.**  Similarly,  during  the  period  of  internal 
political  and  religious  troubles,  which  marked  the  period  to  the  ae« 
cession  of  the  Maccabees,  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans could  scarcely  have  been  generally  observed,  the  more  so  that 
Alexander  the  Great  placed  them  in  close  juxtaposition.' 

The   first  foreign  colonists  of  Samaria  brought   their   peculiar 
forms  of  idolatry  with  them.*^     But  the  Providential  judgments,  by 
which  they  were   visited,  led   to  the   introduction   of  a   spurious 
Judaism,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  their  former  superstitions  with 
Jewish  doctrines  and  rites.*    Although  this  state  of  matters  resembled 
that  which  had  obtained  in  the  original  kingdom  of  Israel,  perhaps 
just  because  of  this,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  reconstructing  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  insisted  on  a  strict  separation  between  those  who 
had  returned  from  Babylon  and  the  Samaritans,  resisting  equally 
their  offers  of  co-operation  and  their  attempts  at  hindrance.    This 
embittered  the  national  feeling  of  jealousy  already  existing,  and  led 
to  that  constant  hostility  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  which  has 
continued  to  this  day.     The  religious  separation  became  final  when 
(at  a  date  which  cannot  be  precisely  fixed  ^)  the  Samaritans  built  a 
rival   temple    on   Mount   Gerizim,  and  Manasseh,^  the  brother  of 
Jaddua,  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  having  refused  to  annul  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  forced  to  flee,  and  became  the 
High-Priest  of  the  new  Sanctuary.     Henceforth,  by  impudent  asser- 
tion and  falsification  of  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,*  Gerizim  vas 
declared  the  rightful  centre  of  worship,  and  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Samaritans  exhibited  a  curious  imitation  and  adaptation  of 
those  prevalent  in  Judaea. 

We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Samaritans, 
nor  explain  the  dogmas  and  practices  peculiar  to  them.  The  latter 
would  be  the  more  difficult,  that  so  many  of  their  views  were  simply 
corruptions  of  those  of  the  Jews,  and  that,  through  the  want  of  ^ 


'  Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes 
1st,  ii.  p.  120. 

*  Joft  thinks  it  existed  even  before  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Comp.  Nutt^  Samar. 
Hist.  p.  16,  note  2. 

»  The  difBcult  question,  whether  this 


is  the  Sanballat  of  the  Book  of  Kehe- 
miah,  is  fully  discussed  by  Ptftfftw** 
( Iferzog'8  Real-Enc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  366). 

*  For  a  very  full  criticism  of  that 
Pentateuch,  see  Mr.  DcuUck'i  Art.  in 
i^niith'g  Bible-Diet. 


mSTORT  OF  SAMARIA. 

authenticated  ancient  literature,'  the  origin  and  meaning  of  many  of 
them  have  been  forgotten.^  SutHcient,  however,  must  be  said  to 
explain  the  mutual  relatione  at  the  time  when  the  Lord,  sitting  on 
Jacob's  well,  first  spake  to  the  Samaritans  of  the  better  worship  '  in 
spirit  and  truth,'  and  opened  that  well  of  living  water  which  has  never 
since  ceased  to  flow. 

The  political  history  of  the  people  can  be  told  in  a  few  sentences. 
Their  Temple,^  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  built,  not  in 
Samaria  but  at  Shechem — probably  on  account  of  the  position  held 
by  that  city  in  the  former  history  of  Israel — and  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
-which  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  substituted  for  Mount  Ebal 
in  Deut.  xzvii.  4.  It  was  Shechem  also,  with  its  sacred  associations 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  which  became  the  real  capital  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  fate  of  the  city  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of 
Alexander  is  uncertain — one  account  speaking  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  city,  the  murder  of  the  Macedonian  governor,  the  consequent  de- 
fitructioD  of  Samaria,  and  the  slaughter  of  part,  and  transportation  of 
the  rest,  of  its  inhabitants  to  Shechem,^  while  Josephus  is  silent  on 
these  events.  When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  became 
the  field  of  battle  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Samaria 
suffered  even  more  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  320  b.c.  it 
passed  &om  the  rule  of  Syria  to  that  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Lagi). 
Six  years  later'  it  again  became  Syrian  (Antigonua).  Only  three  • 
years  afterwards,  *•  Ptolemy  reconquered  and  held  it  for  a  very  short  * 
time.  On  his  retreat,  he  destroyed  the  walls  of  Samaria  and  of 
other  towns.  In  301  it  passed  again  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy,  but  in  298  it  was  once  more  ravaged  by  the  eon  of  An- 
tigonus.  After  that  it  enjoyed  a  season  of  quiet  under  Egyptian 
rule,  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  (III.)  the  Great,  when  it  again  passed 
temporarily,  and  under  his  successor,  Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator),*  per-  ■ 

lU'i      Bl).     Frankcl  ridicnlcs  Ibc  derivation  of 

Belaad  (de  Honto  (juris,  iii.,  apnd  Ugo- 

:  may   meiiUoD  the      fini,  Th«H.  vol.  vii.  pp.  717,  7IS)  who  ex- 

"  plains  the  name  aa  wtAtSoC  raii,  tterco- 

rVHiH  deiahrun,  correspond ing  to  the 
Samaritan  rlesigDatioti  of  the  Temple  at 
JeniBttleui  aa  tlfhOpp  tV2  i*^*  ftereo- 
rea.  t^ankei  himself  (Palatit.  Ei.  p. 
248)  derives  the  expression  from  vAdTont 
with  reference  to  Gen.  xxiv.  i.  But  this 
seema  utterly  untenable.  Maf  Dot  the 
term  be  a  compoand  of  Q7S,  ta  ipit  out, 
and  mil  7 

'  Comp.  HenfM,  u.  s,  ii.  p.  120. 


Dames  of  the  Angels  and  devils.  One 
of  the  latter  ia  called  Yazara  (]nv')'  which 
PetcTBiann  derives  from  Deut.  iii:i.  21, 
ud  JVu«  from  Ex  ]ixiii.  28. 1  have  little 
doabt,  it  isoDly  acorruptiouof  Yrctrha- 
Ha.  Indeed,  the  latter  and  Satan  are  ex- 
pressly identified  iu  Baba  B,  IC  a.  Many 
of  the  Samaritan  views  seem  only  oormp- 
tiona  and  adaptations  of  those  current 
in  Palestine,  which,  indeed,  in  the  cir- 
cumatanoes,  might  have  been  expected, 
■  The  Jews  termed  it  D1JD7D  (Ber.  B. 
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manently   under   Syrian   dominion.      In    the    troublous    times   of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,^  the  Samaritans  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  by  repudiating  all  connection  with  Israel,  and  dedicating  their 
temple  to  Jupiter.**     In  the  contest  between  Syria  and  the  Mac- 
cabees which  followed,  the  Samaritans,  as  might  be  expected,  took 
the   part   of  the   former.     In    130   John  Hyrcanus   destroyed  the 
Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,'  which  was  never  rebuilt.     The  city  of 
Samaria  was  taken  several  years  afterwards  ®  ^  by  the  sons  of  Hyr- 
canus (Antigonus  and  Aristobulus),  after  a  year's  siege,  and  the  suc- 
cessive defeat  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  of  relief.     Although 
the  city  was  now  not  only  destroyed,  but  actually  laid  under  water 
to  complete  its  ruin,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  shortly  before  our 
era,^  and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Herod,  who  called  it 
Sehaste  in  honour  of  Augustus,  to  whom  he  reared  a  magnificent 
temple.®     Under  Roman  rule  the  city  enjoyed  great  privileges — had 
even  a  Senate  of  its  own.^    By  one  of  those  striking  coincideuoes 
which  mark  the  Rule  of  God  in  history,  it  was  the  accusation  brought 
against  him  by  that  Samaritan  Senate  which  led  to  the  deposition  of 
Pilate.     By  the  side  of  Samaria,  or  Sebaste,  we  have  already  marked 
as  perhaps  more  important,  and  as  the  religious  capital,  the  ancient 
Shechem,  which,  in  honour  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Rome,  ultimately 
obtained   the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  which  has  survived  in  the 
modem  Nablus.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Samaritans  also 
had  colonies,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Jews.     Among 
them  we  may  name  those  of  Alexandria,  Damascus,  in  Babylonia, 
and  even  some  by  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.^ 

Although  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  1  Mace.  x.  30, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,^  Western  Palestine  is  divided  into 
the  prov'tnces  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  the  Rabbis,  whose 
ideas  are  shaped  by  the  observances  of  Judaism,  ignore  this  division. 
For  them  Palestine  consists  only  of  Judaea,  Peraea,  and  Galilee.** 
Samaria  appears  merely  as  a  strip  intervening  between  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  being  '  the  land  of  the  Cuthaeans.'  ^  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  regarded  like  heathen  lands,  but  pronounced  clean.     Both  the 


*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  date 
25  Marcheshvan  (Nov.)  in  the  Megill. 
Taan.  refers  to  the  capture  of  Samaria. 
Both  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Sot.  ix.  14  ;  Sot. 
33  rt)  and  Jogephis  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  7) 
refer  to  a  Bath  Kol  announcing  this 
victory  to  Hyrcanus  while  he  ministered 
in  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

*  Not  a  few  of  the  events  of  Herod's 


life  were  connected  with  Samaria.  There 
he  married  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated 
Mariamme  (Ant.  xiv.  12.  1)  ;  and  there, 
thirty  years  later,  her  two  sons  were 
strangled  by  order  of  the  jealous  tyrant 
(Ant.  xvi.  11.  2-7). 

•  Comp.  Nntt,  Samar.  Hist.  p.  26,  note, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 


JEWS  AND  SAMAKITANS. 

Jtfiahnah*  and  JosephnB*'  mark  Amiath  (•Kjnin  las)  ^  ^^  southeni      CH 
botmdary  of  Samaria  (towards  Judtea)      Northward  it  extended  to       VI 
Ginsea  (the  ancient  En-G-annim)  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  ^'uiti. 
Jezreel ;  on  the  east  it  vras  bounded  by  the  Jordan ;  and  on  the  west  J  ^" 
by  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Judsea. 
Thns  it  occupied  the  ancient  territories  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
and  extended  about  forty-eight  miles  (north  and  south)  by  forty  (east 
and  west).     In  aspect  and  climate  it  resembled  Judsea,  only  that 
the  scenery  was  more  beautiful  and  the   soil   more   fertile.     The 
political  enmity  and   religious  separation   between    the  Jews   and 
Samaritans   account    for  their   mutual    jealousy.      On    all   public 
occasions  the  Samaritans  took  theparthoatilctothe  Jews,  while  they 
seized  every  opportunity  of  injuring  and  insulting  them.     Thus,  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  III.  they  sold  many  Jews  into  slavery."     After-  ■  Ant. 
wards  they  sought  to  mislead  the  Jews  at  a  distance,  to  whom  the 
beginning  of  every  month   (so  important    in   the   Jewish   festive 
anangementa)  was  intimated  by  beacon-fires,  by  kindling  spurious 
signals.^   We  also  read  that  they  tried  to  desecrate  the  Temple  on  the  '  bo«i 
eve  of  the  Passover;"  and  that  they  waylaid  and  killed  pilgrims  on  their  .^nt, 
road  to  Jerusalem.'    The  Jews  retaliated  by  treating  the  Samaritans  '"' 
with  every  mark  of  contempt ;  by  accusing  them  of  falsehood,  folly,  «■ ' 
and  irreligion  ;  and,  what  they  felt  most  keenly,  by  disowning  them 
us  of  the  same  race  or  religion,  and  this  in  the  most  offensive  torms 
of  assumed  superiority  and  self-righteous  &uaticism. 

In  view  of  these  relations,  we  almost  wonder  at  the  candour  and 
moderation  occasionally  displayed  towards  the  Samaritans  in  Jewish 
writings.  These  statements  are  of  practical  importance  in  this  history, 
since  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  what  articles  of  food 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  might  have  bought  in  Samaria,  in  ignorance  that 
almost  all  would  have  been  lawful.  Our  inquiry  here  is,  however, 
somewhat  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Rabbinic  writings, 
as  at  present  existing,  the  term  Samaritans  {Cuthim)  has,  to  avoid 
■the  censorship  of  the  press,  been  ofton  purposely  substituted  for '  Sad- 
ducees,'  or  'heretics,'  i.e.  Christians.  Thus,  when'  the  Samaritans  Hn? 
ore  charged  with  denying  in  their  books  that  the  Resurrection  can 
"be  proved  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  real  reference  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  to  Sadducean  or  Christian  heretical  writings.  Indeed, 
'the  torms  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  heretics  are  used  so  inter- 
<jhangeably,  that  a  careful  inquiry  is  necessary,  to  show  in  each  case 
vhich  of  them  is  really  meant.'     Still  more  frequent  is  the  use  of 
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•  Comp.  also 
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the  term  *  Samaritan'  (*niD)  for  *  stranger'  (nD3)>  the  latter,  and 
not  strictly  Samaritan  descent,  being  meant.*  The  popular  inter- 
change of  these  terms  casts  light  on  the  designation  of  the  Samaritan 
as  *  a  stranger '  by  our  Lord  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  18. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  while,  on  certain  points,  Jewish 
opinion  remained  always   the  same,  the  judgment  passed   on  the 
Samaritans,  and  especially  as  to  intercourse  with  them,  varied,  accord- 
ing as  they  showed  more  or  less  active  hostility  towards  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  Son  of  Siracb  would  correctly  express  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  dislike,  when  he  characterised  the  Samaritans  as  ^  the 
foolish  people '  which  his  *  heart  abhorred.' '    The  same  sentiment 
appears  in  early  Christian  Pseudepigraphic  and  in  Rabbinic  writings. 
In  the  so-called  *  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs '  (which  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century),  '  Sichem '  is 
the  City  of  Fools,  derided  by  all  men.''     It  was  only  natural,  that 
Jews  should  be  forbidden  to  respond  by  an  Atnen  to  the  benediction 
of  Samaritans,  at  any  rate  till  they  were  sure  it  had  been  correctly 
spoken,*^  since  neither  in  practice  nor  in  theory  were  they  regarded 
as  co-religionists.*^     Yet  they  were  not  treated  as  heathens,  and 
their  land,  their   springs,  baths,  houses,  and   roads  were  declared 
clean.® 

The  question  was  discussed,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  '  lion-proselytes '  (from  fear  of  the  lions),  or  as  genuine 
converts ; '  and,  again,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  considered 
heathens.^  This,  and  the  circumstance  that  diflFerent  t-eachers  at 
different  times  gave  directly  opposite  replies  to  these  questions, 
proves  that  there  was  no  settled  principle  on  the  subject,  but  that 
opinions  varied  according  to  the  national  bearing  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  we  are  expressly  told,**  that  at  one  time  both  their  testimony 
and  their  religious  orthodoxy  were  more  credited  than  at  others,  and 
they  are  not  treated  as  Gentiles,  but  placed  on  the  same  level  as  an 
ignorant  Jew.  A  marked  difiFerence  of  opinion  here  prevails.  The 
older  tradition,  as  represented  by  Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  regards 
them  as  in  every  respect   like  Israelites ;  ^   whilst   later  authority 


the  Imperial  permission  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  frustrated  by  Cuthasan  intrigue, 
the  text  here  evidently  referring  by  that 
expression  not  to  Samaritans,  but  to 
Christians,  however  silly  the  charge  a- 
gainst  them.  Ree  Joel,  lUicke  in  d. 
Relig.  Gesoh.  p.  17.  Comp.  also  Prankcl 
u.  8.  p.  244 ;  Joitt  Qesch.  d.  Judenth.  i. 
p.  49,  note  2. 


*  Franhel  quotes  as  a  notable  instance 
of  it,  Ber.  viii.  8,  and  refers  in  proof  tothe 
Jems.  Talmud  on  this  Mishnah.  Bot,fof 
reasons  soon  to  be  explained,  I  am  not 
prepared  in  this  instance  to  adopt  his 
view. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  heathens,  neither 
Temple-tribute,  nor  any  other  than  free- 
will and  votive  offerings  were  receifed 
from  them. 
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(Babbi  Jehuda  the  Holy)  would  have  them  coDsidered  and  treated     CBAr. 
as  heatheoB.     Again,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Babylon  Tahnud,*        Vll 
that  the  Samaritans  observed  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  while  ^b^aiV 
one  authority  adds,  that  ia  that  which  they  observed  they  were 
more  strict  than  the  Jews  themselves.''     Of  this,  indeed,  there  is  >comi>. 
evidence  as  regards  several  ordinances.     On  the  other  hand,  later 
authorities  again  reproach  them  with  falsification  of  the  Pentateuch, 
charge   them  with  worshipping  a   dove,*  and  even  when,  on  fur-  'Ctuii.  «■ 
ther  inquiry,  they  absolve  them  from  this  accusation,  ascribe  their 
excessive  veneration   for  Mount  Gerizim  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  worshipped  the  idols  which  Jacob  had  buried  under  the  oak 
at   Shechem.     To  the   same  hatred,  caused  by  national  persecu- 
tion, we  must  impute  such  expressions  as  ^  that  he,  who  receives  '^'•• 
hospitably  a  Samaritan,  has  himself  to  blame  if  his  children  have  to 
go  into  captivity. 

The  expression,  that  '  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Sama^ 
ritans,'  •  finds  its  exact  counterpart '  in  this :  '  May  I  never  set  eyes  ]^  ■''''"' 
on  a  Samaritan;'  or  else,  'May  I  never  be  thrown  into  company  with  ru^i.iBn 
him ! '     A  Rabbi  in  Csesarea  explains,  as  the  cause  of  these  changes 
of  opinion,  that  formerly  the  Samaritans  had  been  observant  of  the 
Lav,  vhich  they  no  longer  were  ;  a  statement  repeated  in  another 
form  to  the  effect,  that  their  observance  of  it  lasted  as  long  as  they 
were  in  their  own  cities."     Matters  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  were  ■  Jw.Aimi. 
entirely  excluded  from  fellowship.''     The  extreme  limit  of  this  direc-  tciuii.*  o 
tion,'  if,  indeed,  the  statement  applies  to  the  Samaritans,'  is  marked  '  shmno. 
by  the  declaration,  that  to  partake  of  their  bread  was  like  eating 
swine's  flesh.    This  is  further  improved  upon    in   a  later  Bab- 
Isiuc  work,^  which  gives  a  detailed  story  of  how  the  Samaritans  '^'"''■ 
bad  conspired  against  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  ban  been  laid 
upon  them,  so  that  now  not  only  was   all  intercourse  with  them 
fin-bidden,  but  their  bread   declared   like  swine's   flesh;  proselytes 
were  not  to   be  received  from   them ;  nor  would   they  have  part 
in  the   Resurrection   of  the  dead.*     But   there   is   a  great  differ- 
ence between  all   this   extravagance   and   the   opinions  prevailing 
At  the  time  of  Jesus.     Even  in  the  Rabbinic  tractate  on  the  Sama- 
Titans  "  it  is  admitted,  that  in  most  of  their  usages  they  resembled  'Ji^ 
Israelites,  and  many  rights  and  privileges  are  conceded  to  them,  from  f?SfS  " 


'  lie  esprewjon   literally   applies   to  taots   of  Faleatioe,  far   from   enjojing   ^'^''.PKI' 

WoUtert.  tho  blewings  of  that  period,  woald  ba   Jt^iI^IT' 

■  Id  Jer,  Ell.  Ix.  4,  p.33o  (middle)  the  made  into  sections  (or,  made  like  c1dUi[1]), 

qvatkm  of  the  Beaiurection  is  dUcasscd,  Mid  then  burnt  np. 
vben  it  ifsald  that  tfae  SamMitaa  inhabi- 
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which  a  heathen  would  have  been  excluded.  They  are  to  be  *  ere* 
dited  '  on  many  points ;  their  meat  is  declared  clean,  if  an  Israelite 
had  witnessed  its  killing,  or  a  Samaritan  ate  of  it ;  *  their  bread ' 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  even  their  wine,  are  allowed ;  and  the 
final  prospect  is  held  out  of  their  reception  into  the  Synagogue,  when 
they  shaU  have  given  up  their  faith  in  Mount  Gerizim,  and  acknow- 
lodged  Jerusalem  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  Jewish 
toleration  went  even  further.  At  the  time  of  Christ  all  their  food  was 
declared  lawful.^  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  as  regarded 
the  purchase  of  victuals  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  most  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Samaritans  were  derived  from  Jewish  sources.     As  might  be 
expected,   their  tendency   ¥ras    Sadducean  rather  than    Pharisaic.* 
Nad^MV*   Nevertheless,  Samaritan   *  sages'  are  referred  to.*^     But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  decided  opinion  about  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
sect,  partly  from  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  literature,  and 
partly  because  the  Rabbinist  charges  against  them  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely trusted.    It  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  they  reaUy  denied 
the  Resurrection,  as  asserted  by  the  Rabbis,**  from  whom  the  Fathers 
have  copied  the  charge.'     Certainly,  they  hold  that  doctrine  at  pre- 
sent.    They  strongly  believed  in  the  Unity  of  God ;  they  held  the 
doctrine  of  Angels  and  devils ;  *  they  received  the  Pentateuch  as  of 
sole  Divine  authority ;  ■*  they  regarded  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  place 
chosen  of  God,  maintaining  that  it  alone  had  not  been  covered  by 
the   Flood,   as   the   Jews   asserted   of  Mount   Moriah ;   they  were 


*  Siphrd  on 
Kornb.  XT. 
81;  Sanh. 


'  In  Jer.  Orlah  ii.  12  the  question  is 
discussed,  how  long  after  the  Passover  it 
is  not  lawful  to  use  bread  baked  by 
Samaritans,  showing  that  ordinarily  it 
was  lawful. 

'  The  doctrinal  views,  the  festive  ob- 
servances, and  the  literature  of  the 
Samaritans  of  a  later  period,  cannot  be 
discussed  in  this  place.  For  further  in- 
formation we  refer  to  the  following  : — 
The  Articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  TR/i^r'<  Bibl.  Beal-Worterb.,  and 
especially  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  (by 
Petermann)\  to  JuynhoU^  Comment,  in 
Hist.  Gentis  Samarit. ;  Josty  Gesch.  des 
Judenth. ;  Ilerzfeld^  Gesch.  des  jiidisch. 
Volkes,  poKitim ;  Ftankel,  Einfluss  der 
Paliist.  Exeg.  pp.  237-264 ;  NxOt,  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  &c. 

*  EpiphanivAy  Hseres.  ix.,  ziv. ;  LeorUitUt 
De  Sectis  viii.;  Chregory  the  Orcat, 
Moral,  i.  zv.  Grimm  (Die  ^mariter  &c., 
pp.  91  &c.),  not  only  strongly  defends 


the  position  of  the  Fathers,  but  holds  that 
they  did  not  even  beUeve  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  maintained  that  the 
world  was  eternal.  The  *  Samaritin 
Chronicle '  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  Grimm  maintains  that  it 
embodies  the  earlier  views  of  that  people 
(u.  s.  p.  107). 

*  This  seems  inconsistent  with  their 
disbelief  of  the  Resurrection,  and  also 
casts  doubt  on  the  patristic  testimony 
about  them,  since  Lrafifiug  falsely  accuse? 
them  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  AngeU 
EjnphaniuSy  on  the  other  hand,  attribute 
to  them  belief  in  Angels.  Relnnd  m«n* 
tains,  that  they  regarded  the  Angels  tf 
merely  *  powers ' — a  sort  of  impersonal  ab- 
stractions ;  Cfrivim  thinks  there  were  two 
sects  of  Samaritans — one  belie vingi  the 
other  disbelieving,  in  Angels. 

*  For  their  horrible  distortion  of  Uter 
Jewish  Biblical  history,  sec  Grimm  (a.8)i 
p.  107. 


k 


CHKBT  AND  THE  SAMARITANS. 

most  strict  and  zealous  in  Tbat  of  Biblical  or  traditional  Law  they 
received ;  and  lastly,  and  moat  important  of  all,  they  looked  for  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah,  in  Whom  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled,  that 
the  Iiord  Ood  would  raise  up  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  them,  like 
unto  Moses,  in  Whom  his  words  were  to  be,  and  unto  Whom  they 
would  hearken."  Thus,  while,  in  some  respects,  access  to  them  ■ 
would  be  more  difficult  than  to  His  own  countrymen,  yet  in  others 
Jesofl  would  find  there  a  soil  better  prepared  for  the  Divine  Seed,  or, 
at  least,  less  encumbered  by  the  thistles  and  tares  of  traditionalism 
and  Pharisaic  bigotry. 

■They   expected    that    th]B    Messiah  Hist.  pp.  40,  69),  that  the  idea  of  a  Mes- 

woold  finali;  convert  Bll  Dationa  to  Sama-  siah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  which  holds  a> 

ritaniam  {C/rimn,  p.  99).    I  cannotagree  large  a  place  in  later  Rabbinic  theology, 

«itktbe*iewaf  I^JVi(t((8ket^of  Samar.  was  of  Bamaritan  origin. 
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(St.  John  iv.  1-42.) 

There  is  not  a  district  in  *  the  Land  of  Promise '  which  presents  a 
scene  more  fair  or  rich  than  the  plain  of  Samaria  (the  modem  El 
Mnkhnd).    As  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  the  way  up 
from  Shiloh,  the  eye  travels  over  the  wide  sweep,  extending  more 
than  seven  miles  northward,  till  it  rests  on  the  twin  heights  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Shechem.     Following 
the  straight  olive-shaded  road  from  the  south,  to  where  a  spur  of 
Gerizim,  jutting  south-east,  forms  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  we  stand 
by  that '  Well  of  Jacob  '  to  which  so  many  sacred  memories  attacL 
Here,  in  *  the  parcel  of  ground '  afterwards  given  to  Joseph,*  which 
Jacob  had  bought  from  the  people  of  the  land,  the  patriarch  had,  at 
great   labour  and  cost,  sunk  through  the  limestone  rock  a  well. 
At  present  it  is  partially  filled  with  rubbish  and  stones,  but  originally 
it  must  have  gone  down  about  150  feet.*     As  the  whole  district 
abounds  in  springs,  the  object  of  the  patriarch  must  have  been  to 
avoid  occasion  of  strife  with  the  Amorite  herdsmen  around.    Tbt 
well  marks  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Plain,  or  rather  its  extensioDS 
bear  other  names.     To  the  left  (westwards),  between  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  winds  the  valley  of  olive-clad  Shechem,  the  modem  Nablus, 
though  that  town  is  not  in  view  from  the  Well  of  Sychar.    Still 


*  The  reference  here  is  to  Gen.  zlviii. 
22.     Wuntche,  indeed,  objects  that  this 
application  of  the  passage  is  inaccurate, 
and  contrary  to  universal  Rabbinic  tra- 
dition.    But    in   this,   as  in  other  in- 
stances,   it     is    not    the    Gospel,    but 
Wiiiuche,    that    is   inaccurate.     If   Br. 
Wiinsch^  will   consult   Geiger't  Urschr. 
p.  80,  he  will  find  proi*/  that  the  Evan- 
gelist's rendering  of  Gen.  xlviii.  22  wa$ 
in  accordance  witli  ancient  Kabbinic  tra- 
dition, which  was  only  afterwards  altered 
for  anti-Bamaritan  purposes.  On  the  other 


hand,  this  may  be  regarded  as  another 
undesigned  proof  of  the  Johannine  aathor* 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

^  The  present  depth  of  the  well  is  about 
seventy-five  feet.  Most  travellers  hi^e 
given  more  or  less  pictorial  accounts  of 
Jacob's  Well.  We  refer  here  especially 
to  Mr.  King's  Report  (Quarterlv  Stat,  of 
the  Pal,  Explor.  Fund,  Ap.  1879Xaltbougfc 
it  contains  such  a  strange  mistake  as  that 
Jesus  had  that  day  come  from  JerosakiDt 
and  reached  Jacob's  WeU  by  midday  I 


AT  '  THE  WELL  OF  JACOB.' 

higher  up  the  same  valley,  the  mud  hovels  of  Sebastiyeh  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Samaria,  the  magnificent  Sebaste  of  Herod.  Across 
the  entrance  to  the  vale  of  Shechem  rises,  to  the  nori^h.  Mount  Ebal, 
which  also  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  vestem  wall  of  the  northern 
extension  of  the  Plain  of  Samaria.  Here  it  bears  the  name  of  El 
'Aekar,  &om  Askar,  the  ancient  Sychar,  which  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
Ebal,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Shechem.  Similarly,  the 
eastern  extension  of  the  plain  bears  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Shalem, 
frton  the  hamlet  of  that  name,  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  his  tent  on  his  return  to 
■Canaan.'  ■ 

At '  the  Well  of  Jacob,'  which,  for  our  present  purpcae,  may  be 
legarded  as  the  centre  of  the  scene,  several  ancient  Koman  roads 
meet  and  part.  That  southward,  to  which  reference  has  aheady 
.been  made,  leads  close  by  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem ;  that  westward  traverses 
the  vale  of  Shechem;  that  northward  brings  us  to  the  ancient 
Sychar,  only  about  half  a  mile  from  '  the  Well.'  Eastward  there  are 
two  ancient  Boman  roads :  one  winds  aouth-eaat,  till  it  merges  in 
the  main  road  ;  the  other  strikes  first  due  east,  and  then  descends 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  Wady  Farak,  which  debouches 
into  the  Jordan,  We  can  trace  it  as  it  crosses  the  waters  of  that 
Wady,  and  we  infer,  that  its  immediate  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  the  scene  where  Jesus  taught,  and  His  disciples  baptized. 
It  is  still  in  Judsea,  and  yet  sufBciently  removed  from  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  Wady  is  so  full  of  springs  that  one  spot  near  it  actually 
bears  the  name  of  'AinUn, '  springs,'  like  the  ancient  jflmm.  But, 
from  the  spot  which  we  have  indicated,  it  is  about  twenty  miles, 
across  a  somewhat  difficult  country,  to  Jacob's  Well.  It  would  be  a 
long  and  toilsome  day's  journey  thither  on  a  summer  day,  and  we 
«aQ  understand  how,  at  its  end,  Jesus  would  rest  weary  on  the  low 
parapet  which  enclosed  the  Well,  while  His  disciples  went  to  buy  the 
necessary  provirions  in  the  neighbouring  Sychar. 

And  it  was,  as  we  judge,  the  evening  of  a  day  in  early  summer,' 
when  Jesus,  accompanied  by  the  small  band  which  formed  His 
disciples,*  emerged  into  the  rich  Plain  of  Samaria.  Far  as  the  eye 
ooold  sweep,  'the  fields'  were  'already  white  unto  the  harvest.' 

■  Tea '  the  lootion  of  By  char,'  and  the  and  the  ^neral  designatioo  of  the  dia- 
viodiCBtioa  of  the  view  that  the  event  ciples  withoat  naming  them,  Cmpariooa- 
took  i^ace  at  the  begiiaiing  of  the  wheat  clades  that  oalj  John,  And  perhaps 
kuTMt,  or  about  the  middle  of  Hay,  «ee  N»thatitiel,  but  none  of  the  other  apostles, 
Appeadis  XT.  The  qnestion  U  of  con-  had  accompanied  Jeeos  on  this  jouroej 
ddenble  importance.  (Chioool.  Qeogr,  Elnl.  p.  IM). 

■  l^m  toe  nleiioe  at  the  STiioptifts, 
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BOOK  They  had  reached  *  the  Well  of  Jacob.'  There  Jesus  waited,  while  the 
III  others  went  to  Sychar  on  their  work  of  ministry.  Probably  John 
remained  with  the  Master.  They  wonld  scarcely  have  left  Him 
alone,  especially  in  that  place ;  and  the  whole  narrative  reads  like 
that  of  one  who  had  been  present  at  what  passed.^  More  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  bears  the  mark,  not  only 
of  Judsean,  but  of  contemporary  authorship.  It  seems  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  modem  theory  of  its  Ephesian  origin  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  The  location  of  the  scene,  not  in  Sebaste 
or  Shechem,  but  at  Sychar,*  which  in  the  fourth  century  at  least  had 
so  entirely  ceased  to  be  Samaritan,  that  it  had  become  the  home  of 
some  celebrated  Rabbis  ;  ^  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Samaritan  and 
Jewish  relations,  which  at  the  time  of  Christ  allowed  the  purchase  of 
food,  bat  would  certainly  not  have  conceded  it  two  centuries  later; 
even  the  introduction  of  such  a  statement  as  '  Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews,'  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  scope  of  an  Ephe- 
sian Gospel — these  are  only  some  of  the*  facts  which  will  occur 
to  the  student  of  that  period,  as  bearing  unsolicited  testimony  to 
the  date  and  nationality  of  the  writer. 

Indeed,  there  is  such  minuteness  of  detail  about  the  narrative, 
and  with  it  such  charm  of  simplicity,  aflFectionateness,  reverence,  and 
depth  of  spiritual  insight,  as  to  carry  not  only  the  conviction  of  its 
truthfulness,  but  almost  instinctively  to  suggest  to  us  *  the  beloved 
disciple  '  as  its  witness.  Already  he  had  taken  the  place  nearest  t) 
Jesus,  and  saw  and  spake  as  none  other  of  the  disciples.  Jesus 
weary,  and  resting  while  the  disciples  go  to  buy  food,  is  not  an 
Ephesian,  but  a  truly  Evangelic  presentation  of  the  Christ  in  His 
human  weakness  and  want. 

All  around  would  awaken  in  the  Divinely-attuned  soul  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  the  thoughts  which  so  soon  afterwards  foimd  appropriate 
words  and  deeds.  He  is  sitting  by  Jacob's  Well — the  very  well  which 
the  ancestor  of  Israel  had  digged,  and  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  first 
and  symbolic  possession  of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  also  the  scene  of 
Israel's  first  rebellion  against  God's  order,  against  the  Davidic  line  and 
the  Temple.  And  now  Christ  is  here,  among  those  who  are  not  of 
Israel,  and  who  persecute  it.     Surely  this,  of  all  others,  would  be  the 

»  Catepari  (u.   s.  p.  103)  thinks  that  is    mentioned    by    the    Rabbis,   argue* 

John  only  related  that  of  which  he  him-  that  the  use  of  the    name  Sychar  for 

self  was  an  eyewitness,  except,  perhaps,  Shechem    affords     evidence    that    the 

in  ch.  xviii.  33,  &c.  Fonrth    Gospel  is   of    Gentile-Christian 

'  It  is  almost  amusing  when  SchenJtel^  origin  1 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Sychar  ■  See  Appendix  XV. 
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place  where  the  Son  of  David,  cast  out  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
would  tbiok  of  the  breach,  and  of  what  alone  could  heal  it.  He  is  hun- 
gry,aud  those  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest;  yet  far  more  huugering 
for  that  spiritual  harvest  which  is  the  food  of  His  soul.  Over  against 
Him,  sheer  up  800  feet,  rises  Mount  Gerizim,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Samaritan  rival  Temple  on  it ;  just  as  far  behind  Him,  already  over- 
hnng  by  the  dark  cloud  of  judgment,  are  that  Temple  and  City  which 
koev  not  the  day  of  their  visitation.  The  one  inquiring  woman,  and 
she  a  Samaritan,  and  the  few  only  partially  comprehending  and  much 
misnnderstanding  disciples ;  tbeir  inward  thinking  that  for  the 
spiritual  harvest  it  was  but  seed-time,  and  the  reaping  yet  'four 
months  distant,'  while  in  reality,  as  even  their  eyes  might  see  if 
they  but  lifted  them,  the  fields  were  white  unto  the  harvest ;  all  this, 
and  much  more,  forms  a  unique  background  to  the  picture  of  this 
narrative. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  \'arying  lights  on  that  picture : 
Jesns  weary  and  thirsty  by  Jacob's  Well,  and  the  water  of  life  which 
was  to  spring  from,  and  by  that  Well,  with  its  unfailing  supply  and 
its  miending  refreshment !  The  spiritual  in  all  this  bears  deepest 
symbolic  analogy  to  the  outward— yet  with  such  contrasts  also,  as  the 
woman  giving  to  Christ  the  one,  He  to  her  the  other ;  she  uncon- 
sciously  beginning  to  learn.  He  unintendingly  (for  He  had  not  even 
Altered  Sychar)  beginning  to  teach,  and  that,  what  He  could  not 
yet  teach  in  Judaea,  scarcely  even  to  His  own  disciples ;  then  the 
complete  change  in  the  woman,  and  the  misapprehension '  and  • 
non-reception  "  of  the  disciples — and  over  it  all  the  weary  form  of 
the  Man  Jesus,  opening  as  the  Divine  Christ  the  well  of  ever- 
lasting life,  the  G-od-Man  satisfied  with  the  meat  of  doing  the  Will, 
and  finishing  the  Work,  of  Him  that  sent  Him :  such  are  some  of 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  scene. 

And  still  others  rise,  as  we  think  of  the  connection  in  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  John  of  this  with  what  preceded  and  with  what  follows. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  that  Gospel  were  constructed  in  cycles,  each 
beginning,  or  at  least  connected,  with  Jerusalem,  and  leading  up  to 
a  grand  climax.  Thus,  the  first  cycle  *>  might  be  called  that  of  puri-  ^ 
fioation:  first,  that  of  the  Temple  ;  then,  inward  purification  by  the 
Baptism  from  above ;  next,  the  symbolic  Baptism  of  water ;  lastly,  the 
Feal  water  of  life  given  by  Jesus ;  and  the  climax — Jesus  the  Restorer 
«rf  life  to  them  that  believe.  Similarly,  the  second  cycle,''  beginning  • 
with  the  idea  of  water  in  its  symbolic  application  to  real  worship  and 
life  from  Jesus,  would  carry  us  a  stage  further ;  and  so  onward  through- 
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out  the  Gospel.  Along  with  this  we  may  note,  as  another  peculiarity  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  it  seems  arranged  according  to  this  definite 
plan  of  grouping  together  in  each  instance  the  work  of  Christ,  as 
followed  by  the  illustrative  word  of  Christ,  Thus  the  fourth  would, 
both  externally  and  internally,  be  the  pre-eminently  Judoean  Gospel, 
characterised  by  cyclical  order,  illustrative  conjunction  of  work  and 
wordy  and  progressively  leading  up  to  the  grand  climax  of  Christ*8 
last  discourses,  and  finally  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection,  with  the 
teaching  that  flows  from  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,'  when  the  travel-stained 
pilgrims  reached  that  *  parcel  of  ground  '  which,  according  to  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  Jacob  had  given  to  his  son  Joseph.*  Here  (as 
already  stated)  by  the  '  Well  of  Jacob,'  where  the  three  roads — 
south,  to  Shechem,  and  to  Sychar  (Askar) — meet  and  part,  Jesus  sat 
down,  while  the  disciples  (probably  with  the  exception  of  John)  went 
on  to  the  closely  adjoining  little  town  of  Sychar  to  buy  food.  Even 
this  latter  circumstance  marks  that  it  was  evening,  since  noon  was 
not  the  time  either  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  or  for  their  purchase 
by  travellers.  Once  more  it  is  when  the  true  Humanity  of  Jesus, 
in  the  weakness  of  His  hunger  and  weariness,^  is  set  before  us,  that 
the  glory  of  His  Divine  Personality  suddenly  shines  through  it.  This 
time  it  was  a  poor,  ignorant  Samaritan  woman,*  who  came,  not  for  any 
religious  purpose — indeed,  to  whom  religious  thought,  except  within 
her  own  very  narrow  circle,  was  almost  unintelligible — who  became 
the  occasion  of  it.  She  had  come — like  so  many  of  us,  who  find  the 
pearl  in  the  field  which  we  occupy  in  the  business  of  everyday-life 
— on  humble,  ordinary  duty  and  work.  Men  call  it  common ;  but 
there  is  nothing  common  and  unclean  that  God  has  sanctified  by 
making  use  of  it,  or  which  His  Presence  and  teaching  may  transfonn 
into  a  vision  from  heaven. 


*  We  have  already  expresse<l  our  belief, 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  time  is  reckoned 
not  according  to  the  Jewish  mode,  but 
according  to  the  Roman  civil  day,  from 
midnight  to  midnight.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion and  proof  of  this,  with  notice  of 
objections,  see  McLellan'a  New  Test.  vol. 
i.  pp.  737-743.  It  must  surely  be  a  lapttu 
when  at  p.  288  (note  <»),  the  same  author 
seems  to  assume  the  contrary.  Meyer 
objects,  that,  if  it  had  been  6  p.m., 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for 
the  after-events  recorded.  But  they 
could  easily  find  a  place  in  the  delicious 
cool  of  a  summer's  evening,  and  both  the 
coming  up  of  the  Samarit-ans  (most  un- 
likely at  noon-time),  and  their  invitation 


to  Jesus  *  to  tarry '  with  them  (v.  40), 
are  in  favour  of  our  view.  Indeed,  St 
Jolm  xix.  14  renders  it  impossible  to 
adopt  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning. 

*  See  a  previous  note  on  p.  404. 

•  Godet  rightly  asks  what,  in  view  of 
this,  becomes  of  the  supposed  Docetism 
which,  according  to  the  Tubingen  school* 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Fourtb 
Gospel  ? 

^  By  which  we  are  to  understand  a 
woman  from  the  country ^  not  the  town  of 
Samaria,  a  Samaritaneas.  The  suggestion, 
that  she  resorted  to  Jacob*8  VTeU  on  ao- 
count  of  its  sanctity,  scarcely  reqniies 
refutation. 


'GIVE  ME  TO  DRINK.' 

There  was  another  well  (the  'Ain  'A3kar\  on  the  east  side  of 
the  little  town,  and  much  nearer  to  Sychar  than  '  Jacob's  Well ; ' 
and  to  it  probably  the  women  of  Sychar  generally  resorted.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  those  days  such  work  no  longer  de- 
volved, as  in  early  times,  on  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  fair  degree, 
bnt  on  women  in  much  humbler  station.  This  Samaritaness  may 
have  chosen  '  Jacob's  Well,'  perhaps,  because  she  had  been  at  work 
in  the  fields  close  by  ;  or  else,  because  her  abode  was  nearer  in  that 
direction — for  the  ancient  Sychar  may  have  extended  southward ; 
peiitaps,  because,  if  her  character  was  what  seems  implied  in  verse 
18,  the  concourse  of  the  more  common  women  at  the  village-well  of 
an  evening  might  scarcely  be  a  pleasant  place  of  resort  to  one  with 
her  history.  In  any  case,  we  may  here  mark  those  Providential 
leadings  in  our  everyday  life,  to  which  we  are  so  often  almost  as 
much  spiritually  indebted,  as  to  grace  itself;  which,  indeed,  form 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  grace.  Perhaps  we  should  also  note 
how,  all  unconsciously  to  her  (as  so  often  to  us),  poverty  and  sin  some- 
times bring  to  the  well  by  which  Jesus  sits  weary,  when  on  His 
return  &om  self-righteous  Judsea. 

But  these  are  only  symbols ;  the  barest  facts  of  the  narrative  are 
ihemselves  sufficiently  full  of  spiritual  interest.  Both  to  Jesus 
and  to  the  woman,  the  meeting  was  unsought,  Providential  in  the 
truest  sense — God-brought.  Reverently,  so  far  as  the  Christ  is  con- 
cerned, we  add,  that  both  acted  truly — according  to  what  was  in 
them.  The  request :  '  Give  Me  to  drink,'  was  natural  on  the  part 
of  the  thirsty  traveller,  when  the  woman  had  come  to  draw  water, 
-and  they  who  usually  ministered  to  Him  were  away.'  Even  if  He  * 
ihad  not  spoken,  the  Samaritaness  would  have  recognised  the  Jew  by 
His  appearance  '  and  dress,  if,  as  seems  likely,  He  wore  the  fringes 
on  the  border  of  His  garment.*  His  speech  would,  by  its  pronuncia- 
tion, place  His  nationality  beyond  doubt,'     Any  kindly  address,  con- 

'  According  to  the  testiinonj'  of  travel-  '  There    were,    undoabt-cdly,    marked 

kr^  the  Sanuuitanii,  with  the  exception  differences    of    pronDScintiou    between 

of  Um  High-priestly  familf,  bare  not  the  the  J3-;ra  and  the  Samaritaiis.    Without 

common,  well-known  type  at  Jewish  tiux  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  mid,  that 

«Dd  feature.  tbey  chiefly  concern   the   vowel-Bonnda ; 

*  Tbe  '  fringes '  on  the  TaUitk  of  the  and  among  consonanta  the  gvtturalt 
Samaritans  are  bloc,  while  those  worn  by  (which  aie  generally  not  proDOnnced), 
tbe  Jews,  whether  on  the  Arba  C^upbatk  the  atpiraUt,  and  the  letter  ip,  which  is 
or  the  Ts^ittA,  are  white.  The  Samaritans  not,  as  in  Hebrew,  either  }ff  (pro- 
do  not  seem  to  have  worn  phvlaeUrift  nonnccd  t),  or  g)  (prononnced  tk),  but  is 
(Uenacb.  42  i).  But  neither  did  many  alwayspronounced  as'iA.'  In  connection 
of  the  Jews  ot  old— nor,  I  feel  persuaded,  with  this  we  may  notice  one  of  tboae 
oar  Lord  (camp.  Jo»t,  Gescb.  A.  Jadentb.  instances,  how  a  strange  mistake  comes 
ToL  i.  p.  SO).  'by  traditlon'tobecommonJyreceived.  It 
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BOOK  veying  a  request  not  absolutely  necessary,  would  naturally  surprise 
ni  the  woman ;  for,  as  the  Evangelist  explanatively  adds :  *  Jews  have 
■  '  '  no  dealings  with  Samaritans,'  ^  or  rather,  as  the  expression  implies, 
no  needless,  friendly,  nor  familiar  intercourse  vrith  them — a  state- 
ment true  at  all  times.  Besides,  we  must  remember  that  this  was 
an  ignorant  Samaritaness  of  the  lower  order.  In  the  mind  of  such 
an  one,  two  points  would  mainly  stand  out :  that  the  Jews  in  their 
wicked  pride  would  have  no  intercourse  vrith  them ;  and  that  Gerizim, 
not  Jerusalem,  as  the  Jews  falsely  asserted,  was  the  place  of  rightful 
worship.  It  was,  therefore,  genuine  surprise  which  expressed  itself 
in  the  question :  *  How  is  it.  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  of  me  askest 
to  drink  ? '  It  was  the  first  lesson  she  learned,  even  before  He 
taught  her.  Here  was  a  Jew,  not  like  ordinary  Jews,  not  like 
what  she  had  hitherto  thought  them :  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
difference  ? 

Before  we  mark  how  the  answer  of  Jesus  met  this  very  question, 
and  so  as  to  direct  it  to  spiritual  profit,  another  and  more  general 
reflection  presses  on  our  minds.     Although  Jesus  may  not  have  come 
to  Sychar  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  that  which  ensued,  yet, 
given  the  meeting  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  what  followed  seems 
almost  matter  of  necessity.     For  it  is  certain  that  the  Christ,  such 
as  the  Gospels  describe  Him,  covld  not  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  spiritual  ignorance  and  want,  any  more  than  with  physical 
distress,  without  oflFering  it  relief.     It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  necessity, 
alike  of  His  Mission  and  of  His  Nature  (as  the  God-Man).     In  the 
language  of  another  Gospel,  *  power  went  out  from  Him ; '  and  this, 
whether  consciously  sought,  or  unconsciously  felt  after  in  the  stretch- 
ing forth  of  the  hands  of  the  sightless  and  the  upward  look  of  the 
speechless.     The  Incarnate  Son  of  God  could  not  but  bring  health 
and  life  amidst  disease  and  death ;  the  Saviour  had  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

And  so  it  was,  that  the  *  How  is  it  ? '  of  the  Samaritan  woman 


has  been  asserted  that,  if  Jesus  had  said 
to  the  woman  :  Teni  li  lishtoth  (*  Give  me 
to  drink '),  a  Samaritan  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  ligtothy  since  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  gh  as  s.  But  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fact.  The  Samaritans  pro- 
nounced the  t  (*  tin ')  as  sh  (*  shin  *) — 
and  not  the  th  as  8.  The  mistake  arose 
from  confounding  the  old  Ephraimite 
(Judg.  xii.  5,  6)  with  the  Samaritan  mode 
of  pronouncing.    The  suggestion  seems 


first  to  have  been  made — though  wrjr 
doubtfully — by  Stier  (Reden  Jesu,  iv.  p. 
1 34).  St  ier,  however,  at  least  renders  the 
words  of  Jesus  :  Teni  li  liMath,  OodH 
(ad  loc.)  regards  Stier's  suggestions  now 
as  a  fact,  and  gives  the  words :  Teni  U 
lishcAoth  (1).  Later  writers  have  simply 
repeated  tiiis,  only  altering  liskchath  into 
lishAroth. 

*  The  article  is  wanting  in  the  on* 
g^nal. 
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80  BOOQ,  and  so  fully,  fonnd  its  aDswer.  '  How  is  it  ? '  In  this,  that  chap. 
He,  Who  had  spoken  to  her,  was  not  like  what  she  thought  and  knew  vin 
of  the  Jews.  He  was  what  Israel  was  intended  to  have  become  to  '  ' 
mankind ;  what  it  was  the  final  object  of  Israel  to  have  been.  In 
Him  was  God's  gift  to  mankind.  Had  she  but  known  it,  the  present 
relation  between  them  wonld  have  been  reversed ;  the  Well  of  Jacob 
would  have  been  a  symbol,  yet  but  a  symbol,  of  the  living  water, 
which  she  would  have  asked  and  He  given.  As  always,  the  seen  is 
to  Christ  the  emblem  of  the  nnseen  and  spiritual ;  Nature,  that  in 
and  through  which,  in  manifold  and  divers  colouring,  He  ever  sees 
the  supernatural,  even  as  the  light  lies  in  varying  hues  on  the 
mountain,  or  glows  in  changeful  colouring  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  A  view  this  of  all  things  existent,  which  Hellenism,  even  in 
its  enblimest  poetic  conception  of  creation  as  the  impress  of  heavenly 
archetypes,  has  only  materialised  and  reversed.  But  to  Jesus  it  all 
pointed  upward,  because  the  God  of  Nature  was  the  God  of  Grace, 
the  One  Living  and  True  God  in  Whom  all  matter  and  spirit  lives. 
Whose  world  is  one  in  design,  workmanship,  and  purpose.  And  so 
nature  was  but  the  echo  of  God's  heard  Voice,  which  ever,  to  all  and 
in  all,  speaks  the  same,  if  there  be  but  listening  ears.  And  so  He 
would  have  it  speak  to  men  in  parables,  that,  to  them  who  see, 
it  might  be  the  Jacob's  ladder  leading  frcsn  earth  to  beaveo, 
while  they,  whose  sight  and  hearing  are  bound  in  the  sleep  of  heart- 
hardening,  would  see  but  not  perceive,  and  hear  but  not  under- 
stand. 

It  was  with  the  ignorant  woman  of  Sychar,  as  it  had  been  with 
the  learned  '  Master  in  Israel.'  As  Nicodemus  had  seen,  and  yet  not 
seen,  so  this  Samaritaness.  In  the  birth  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  he  had 
biled  to  apprehend  the  '  from  above '  and  *  of  the  Spirit ; '  she  now  the 
thought  suggested  by  the  contrast  between  the  cistern  in  the  lime- 
rock  and  the  well  of  living  water.  The  *  How  can  these  things  be  ? ' 
of  Nicodemus  finds  its  parallel  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  woman. 
Jesoa  had  nothing  wherewith  to  draw  from  the  deep  well.  Whence, 
then,  the  *  living  water '  ?  To  outward  appearance  there  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility.  This  was  one  aspect  of  it.  And  yet,  as  Nicodemus' 
question  not  only  similarly  pointed  to  a  physical  impossibility,  but 
also  indicated  dim  searching  after  higher  meaning  and  spiritual 
reality,  so  that  of  the  woman :  *  No !  art  Thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob?'  who,  at  such  labour,  had  dug  this  well,  finding  no 
other  means  than  this  of  supplying  his  own  wants  and  those  of  bis 
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BOOK  descendants.  Nor  did  the  answer  of  Jesus  now  differ  in  spirit  from 
in  that  which  He  had  given  to  the  Babbi  of  Jerusalem,  though  it  lacked 
'  '  the  rebuke,  designed  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  religious  system, 
of  which  Nicodemus  was  a  teacher,  Sedled  in  its  highest  object.  But 
to  this  woman  His  answer  must  be  much  simpler  and  plainer  than 
to  the  Babbi.  And  yet,  if  it  be  Divine  teaching,  it  cannot  be  quite 
plain,  but  must  contain  that  which  will  point  upward,  and  lead  to 
further  inquiry.  And  so  the  Divine  Teacher  explained,  not  only  the 
difference  between  ordinary  water  and  that  of  which  He  had  spoken, 
but  in  a  manner  to  bring  her  to  the  threshold  of  still  higher  truth. 
It  was  not  water  like  that  of  Jacob's  Well  which  He  would  give,  but 
*  living  water.'    In  the  Old  Testament  a  perennial  spring  had,  in 

•  Chen.  xxvi.    figurative  language,  been  thus  designated,*  in  significant  contrast  to 
xiv.  fi    '       water  accumulated  in  a  cistern.^    But  there  was  more  than  this :  it 

•  J«-"-  ^3    ^j^g  ^ater  which  for  ever  quenched  the  thirst,  by  meeting  all  the  in- 

ward wants  of  the  soul ;  water  also,  which,  in  him  who  had  drunk  of 
it,  became  a  well,  not  merely  quenching  the  thirst  on  this  side  time, 
but  *  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  It  was  not  only  the  meet- 
ing of  wants  felt,  but  a  new  life,  and  that  not  essentially  different, 
but  the  same  as  that  of  the  future,  and  merging  in  it. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  to  what  Jesus  referred 
by  that  well  of  living  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  Of 
the  various  strange  answers  given,  that,  surely,  is  almost  the  worst, 
which  would  apply  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  supporting  such  ex- 
planation by  a  reference  to  Rabbinic  sayings  in  which  doctrine  is 
compared  to  '  water.'  This  is  one  of  those  not  unfrequent  instances 
in  which  Rabbinic  references  mislead  rather  than  lead,  being  in- 
suflSciently  known,  imperfectly  understood,  or  misapplied.  It  is 
quite  true,  that  in  many  passages  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  is  com- 
pared to  water^^  but  never  to  a  *  well  of  water  springing  up.'  The 
difference  is  very  great.  For  it  is  the  boast  of  Rabbinism,  that  iU 
disciples  drink  of  the  waters  of  their  teachers ;  chief  merit  lies  in 
receptiveness,  not  spontaneity,  and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given 
than  that  of  being  *  a  well-plastered  cistern,  which  lets  not  out  a 

•  Ab.  u.  8      drop  of  water,'  ^  and  in  that  sense  is  *  a  spring  whose  waters  con- 

tinually increase.'  But  this  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  our  Lord 
teaches.  For,  it  is  only  true  of  what  man  can  give  when  we  read 
this  (in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  21):  *  They  that  drink  me  shall  yet  be  thirsty.'' 

'  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  well-worn  *  There  is  much  spurious  religious  sen- 

Rabbinic  references  will  find  them  in  timent  which,  in  contravention  to  oar 
lAghtfoot  and  SchJiittgen  ad  loc.  Lord's  saying,  delights  in  such  ezpres- 
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More  cloaelj  related  to  the  words  of  Christ  is  it,  when  we  read  '  of     cbap. 
&  •  foontaio  of  wisdom ; '  while,  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  iv.  14, '  the       viii 
words  of  the  Law '  are  likened  *  unto  a  well  of  living  waters.'     The  mbbm.  la, 
same  idea  was  carried  perhaps  even  further,  when,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,   amidst   universal   rejoicing,   water  from    Siloam   was 
ponred  from  a  golden  pitcher  on  the  altar,  as  emblem  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghoet.'     But  the  saying  of  our  Lord  to  the  Sama- 
ritan referred  neither  to  His  teaching,  nor  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor 
yet  to  &ith,  but  to  the  gift  of  that  new  spiritnal  life  in  Him,  of 
which  &ith  is  but  the  outcome. 

If  the  humble,  ignorant  Samaritaness  had  formerly  not  seen,, 
tiioogh  she  had  imperfectly  guessed,  that  there  was  a  higher  mean- 
ing in  the  words  of  Htm  Who  spake  to  her,  a  like  mixture  of 
ill-apprehension  and  rising  faith  seems  to  underlie  her  request 
for  this  water,  that  she  might  thirst  no  more,  neither  again  come 
thither  to  draw.*  She  now  believes  in  the  incredible ;  believes  it, 
because  of  Him  and  in  Him ;  believes,  also,  in  a  satis&ction  through 
Him  of  outward  wants,  reaching  up  beyond  this  to  the  ever- 
lasting life.  But  all  these  elements  are  yet  in  strange  confusion. 
Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  lodge  any  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  uneducated  rustics  in  our  own  land,  after  all  our  advantages 
of  civilising  contact  and  education,  will  understand,  how  utterly  at  a 
toss  this  Samaritan  countrywoman  must  have  been  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  Jesus.  But  He  taught,  not  as  we  teach.  And  thus  He 
reached  her  heart  in  that  dimly  coDBcioOs  longing  which  she  ex- 
pressed, though  her  intellect  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
new  truth. 

Sorely,  it  is  a  strange  mistake  to  find  in  her  words ''  *  a  touch  of  » m. » 
irony,'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  an  ezaggeration  to  regard 
them  simply  as  the  cry  of  realised  spiritual  need.  Though  re- 
luctantly, a  somewhat  similar  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  Jesus  about  the  woman's  husband,  her 
reply,  and  the  Saviour's  rejoinder.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
Christ  asked  the  woman  to  call  her  husband  with  the  primary  object 
of  awakening  in  her  a  sense  of  sin.     This  might  follow,  but  the  text 

dons  as  that  of  St.  Bernard  of  ClaiTramr  but  nntnie  and  misleading. 

(foDowed  by  k  many  modern  bjmnolo-  '  See  '  The  Temple  and  ita  Uinistiy.' 

guU) :  PP-  241-243, 

.  j^_'  ■!• 1  _i       _: .  '  I  cannot  biinr  myself  to  see,  as  some 

tk™  i  ^  <><h>\  rising;  reverence  in  the  ose  by  her  ol  tha 

ine*  1.  p.  ££a.}  ^^^ .  g.^.  ^^^  j^  ^^  ,g    Itaeemaonlj 

The  tbaoloKy  of  this  is  not  only  sickly,      natural  in    ' 
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BOOK  gives  no  hint  of  it.  Nor  does  anything  in  the  bearing  of  the  woman 
ni  indicate  any  such  efiect ;  indeed,  her  reply  *  and  her  after-reference 
•W.i9  '  to  it  ^  rather  imply  the  contrary.  We  do  not  even  know  for  certain, 
'»>ver.29  whether  the  five  previous  husbands  had  died  or  divorced  her,  and,  if 
the  latter,  with  whom  the  blame  lay,  although  not  only  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to  it,  but  the  present  condition  of 
the  woman,  seem  to  point  to  a  sinful  life  in  the  past.  In  Judaea  such 
a  course  would  have  been  almost  impossible  ;  but  we  know  too  little 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Samaria  to  judge  of  what  might 
there  be  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that,  when  the  Saviour  so  unexpectedly  laid  open  to  her  a  past,  which 
He  could  only  supematurally  have  known,  the  conviction  at  once 
arose  in  her  that  He  was  a  Prophet^  just  as  in  similar  circumstances 
-•St.  John i.  it  had  been  forced  upon  Nathanael.®  But  to  be  a  Prophet  meant 
to  a  Samaritan  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  since  they  acknow- 
ledged none  other  after  Moses.  Whether  or  not  the  Messiah  was 
known  by  the  present  Samaritan  designation  of  Him  as  *the 
Converter '  and  *  the  Returner '  (Restorer  ?),  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  though,  if  we  felt  certain  of  this,  the  influence  of  the  new 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  woman  would  appear  even  more  clearly. 
In  any  case  it  was  an  immense,  almost  immeasurable,  advance,  when 
this  Samaritan  recognised  in  the  stranger  Jew,  Who  had  first 
awakened  within  her  higher  thoughts,  and  pointed  her  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  realities,  the  Messiah,  and  this  on  the  strength  of 
evidence  the  most  powerfully  convincing  to  a  mind  like  hers :  that  of 
telling  her,  suddenly  and  startlingly,  what  He  could  not  have  knowD, 
except  through  higher  than  human  means  of  information. 

It  is  another,  and  much  more  difficult  question,  why  Jesus  should 
have  asked  for  the  presence  of  her  husband.  The  objection,  that 
to  do  so,  knowing  the  while  that  she  had  no  husband,  seems  un- 
worthy of  our  Lord,  may,  indeed,  be  answered  by  the  consideration, 
that  such  *  proving'  of  those  who  were  in  His  training  was  in  accord- 
ance with  His  mode  of  teaching,  leading  upwards  by  a  series  of  moral 
-^comp.  questions.*^  But  perhaps  a  more  simple  explanation  may  oflFer  even  a 
▼i,  6  better  reply.    It  seems,  as  if  the  answer  of  verse  1 5  marked  the  utmost 

limit  of  the  woman's  comprehension.  We  can  scarcely  form  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  narrowness  of  such  a  mental  horizon  as  hers.  This 
also  explains,  at  least  from  one  aspect,  the  reason  of  His  speaking  to  her 
about  His  own  Messiahship,  and  the  worship  of  the  future,  in  words  &i 
more  plain  than  He  used  to  His  own  disciples.  None  but  the  plainest 
statements  could  she  grasp ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that-. 
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having  readied  the  utmost  limits  of  which  she  wan  capable,  the  chap. 
Saviour  asked  for  her  husband,  in  order  that,  through  the  introduction  vni 
of  another  bo  near  to  her,  the  horizon  might  be  enlarged.   This  is  also  "    ~' 

snbBtantially  the  view  of  Bome  of  the  Fathers.'  But,  if  Christ  was  in 
earnest  in  asking  for  the  presence  of  her  husband,  it  surely  canuot  be 
irreverent  to  add,  that  at  that  moment  the  peculiar  relationship 
between  the  man  and  the  woman  did  not  stand  out  before  His  mind. 
Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in  this.  The  man  was,  and  was  not, 
her  husband.  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that,  although  unmarried,  the 
relationship  involved  anything  absolutely  contrary  to  the  law ;  and 
to  all  intents  the  man  might  be  known  as  her  husband.  The 
woman's  answer  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  Christ  to  this 
aspect  of  her  history,  which  immediately  stood  out  fully  before  His 
Divine  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  her  words  seemed  like  a 
eonfession— perhaps  we  should  say,  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  her 
own  conscience,  rather  than  a  confession.  Here,  then,  was  the  re- 
quired opportunity  offered,  both  for  carrying  further  truth  to  her 
mind,  by  proving  to  her  that  He  Who  spake  to  her  was  a  Prophet, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  reaching  her  heart. 

But  whether  or  not  this  view  of  (he  history  be  taken,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  how  any  sober  interpreter  could  see  in  the  five 
husbands  of  the  woman  either  a  symbolical,  or  a  mythical,  reference 
to  the  five  deities  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans  worshipped,*  *  i  siogi 
the  spurious  service  of  Jehovah  representing  the  husband,  yet  no 
husband,  of  the  woman.  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing  this 
strange  suggestion  from  any  other  than  the  mythical  standpoint. 
Those  who  regard  the  incidents  of  the  Oospel-narratives  as  myths, 
having  their  origin  in  Jewish  ideas,  are  put  to  even  greater  straits 
by  the  whole  of  this  narrative  than  they  who  regard  this  Crospel 
as  of  Ephesian  authorship.  We  may  put  aside  the  general  objeo- 
tious  raised  by  Strauasy  nince  none  of  his  successors  has  ventured 
seriously  to  urge  them.  It  is  more  important  to  notice,  how  sig- 
nally the  author  of  the  mythical  theory  has  foiled  in  suggesting 
any  historical  basis  for  this  '  myth.'  To  speak  of  meetings  at 
the  well,  such  as  those  with  Rebekah  or  Zipporah,  is  as  much 
beside  the  question  as  an  appeal  to  Jewish  expectancy  of  an  om- 
mscient  Messiah.  Out  of  these  two  elements  almost  any  story 
might  be  constructed.  Again,  to  say  that  this  story  of  Jesus'  success 
among  the  Samaritans  was  invented,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  later 
activity  of  the  Apostles  among  that  people,  is  simply  to  beg  the 
I  Comp.  LSeie,  Bvaog.  Job,  voL  i.  p.  ESS. 
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BOOK      whole  question.     In  these  straits  so  distinguished  a  writer  as  Keim  ^ 
ui        has  hazarded  the  statement :  ^  The  meeting  with  the  Samaritaness 
has,  for  every  one  who  has  eyes,  only  a  symbolical  meaning,  by  the 
side  of  which  no  historical  fact  exists.'     An  assertion  this,  which  is 
perhaps  best  refuted  by  being  simply  quoted.*     On  the  other  hand, 
of  all  the  myths  likely  to  enter  into  Jewish  imagination,  the  most 
unlikely  would  be  one  representing  the  Christ  in  familiar  converse 
with  a  woman,  and  she  a  Samaritan,  offering  to  her  a  well  of  water 
springing  into  everlasting  life,  and  setting  before  her  a  spiritual 
worship  of  which  Jerusalem  was  not  the  centre.     Where  both  the 
Ephesian  and  the  mythical  theory  so  signally  fail,  shall  we  not  fidl 
back  upon  the  natural  explanation,  borne  out  by  the  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  narrative — that  the  story  here  related  is  real  and 
true  ?  And,  if  so,  shall  we  not  all  the  more  thankfully  gather  its  lessons? 
The  conviction,  sudden  but  firm,  that  He  Who  had  laid  open  the 
past  to  her  was  really  a  Prophet,  ^vas  already  faith  in  Him ;  and  so 
the  goal  had  been  attained — not,  perhaps,  faith  in  His  Messiahship, 
about  which  she  might  have  only  very  vague  notions,  but  i/a  Hi/m.  And 
faith  in  the  Christ,  not  in  anything  about  Him,  but  in  Himself,  luu 
eternal  life.     Such  faith  also  leads  to  further  inquiry  and  knowledge. 
As  it  has  been  the  traditional  practice  to  detect  irony  in  this  or  that 
saying  of  the  woman,  or  to  impute  to  her  spiritual  feelings  fer  in 
advance  of  her  possible  experience,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  has  her 
inquiry  about  the  place  of  proper  worship,  Jerusalem  or  Geriziin, 
been  unduly  depreciated.     It  is  indeed  too  true  that  those,  whose 
consciences  are  touched  by  a  presentation  of  their  sin,  often  seek  ta 
turn  the  conversation  into  another  and  quasi-religious  channel.    But 
of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  there  evidence  in  the  present 
case.      Similarly,  it  is  also  only  too  true,  that  their  one  point  of 
difiference  is,  to  narrow-minded  sectarians,  their  all-in-all  of  religion. 
But  in  this  instance  we  feel  that  the  woman  has  no  after-thought,  no 
covert  purpose  in  what  she  asks.     All  her  life  long  she  had  heard 
that  Gerizim  was  the  mount  of  worship,  the  holy  hill  which  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  had  never  covered,'  and  that  the  Jews  were  in 


*  The  references  here  are  to  Stranst, 
vol.  i.  pp.  510-519,  and  to  Keim  i.  1,  p. 
116. 

•  Meyer,  Komment,  vol.  ii.  p.  208, 
rightly  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Baur, 
HUgenfeld,  &c.  According  to  them,  the 
whole  of  this  history  is  only  a  type  of 
heathenism  as  receptive  to  faith,  in  con- 
trast to  Nicodemus,  the  type  of  Judaism 


shutting  itself  up  against  faith.  Bat  in 
that  case  why  make  the  principal  penoa 
a  Samaritan,  and  not  a  heathen,  and 
why  attribute  to  her  belief  in  a  Messiah* 
which  was  entirely  foreign  to  heathen* 
ism  ? 

■  Curiously  enough,  several  instances 
are  related  in  Babbinic  writings  in 
which  Samaritans  enter  into  dispute  with 
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deadly  error.  But  here  was  an  undonbted  Prophet,  and  He  a  Jew. 
Were  they  then  in  error  about  the  right  place  of  worship,  and  what  was 
she  to  think,  and  to  do  ?  To  apply  with  such  a  question  to  Jesus  was 
already  to  find  the  right  solution,  even  although  the  question  itself 
might  indicate  a  lower  mental  and  religious  sUndpoiot.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  inquiry  which  the  healed  Naamau  put  to  Elisha  about  the 
Temple  of  Rimmon,  and  of  bis  request  for  a  mule'ii  burden  of  earth 
from  the  land  of  the  True  God,  and  for  true  worship. 

Once  more  the  Lord  answers  her  question  by  leading  her  &r 
beyond  it — beyond  all  controversy:  even  on  to  the  goal  of  all  His 
teaching.  So  marvellously  does  He  speak  to  the  simple  in  heart.  It 
is  best  here  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and,  realising  the  scene,  to 
follow  aa  Hie  Finger  points  onwards  and  upwards.  '  There  cometh  an 
hour,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem,  ye  shall 
wOTship  the  Father.'  Words  of  sad  warning,  these ;  words  of  pro- 
phecy also,  that  already  pointed  to  the  higher  solution  in  the 
worship  of  a  common  Father,  which  would  be  the  worship  neither  of 
Jews  nor  of  Samaritans,  but  of  children.  And  yet  there  was  truth 
in  their  present  differences.  'Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we 
worship  what  we  know,  since  salvation  is  from  out  the  Jews.' '  The 
Samaritan  was  aimless  worship,  because  it  wanted  the  goal  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  institutions,  that  Messiah  '  Who  was  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David  '* — for,  of  the  Jews,  '  as  concerning  the  flesh,'  was  Christ  to 
come.^  But  only  of  present  interest  could  such  distinctions  be ;  for 
an  hoar  would  come,  nay,  already  was,  when  the  true  worshippers 
would  *  worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  also 
seeketh  such  for  His  worshippers.  Spirit  is  God '  * — and  only  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  could  be  acceptable  to  such  a  God. 

Higher  or  more  Christlike  teaching  than  this  could  not  be 
uttered.     And  she  who  heard,  thus  far  understood  it,  that  in  the 
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theiT  my  to  Jerasalem,  to  coiiTiiice  them 
that  Qsriiim  was  the  proper  place  of 
wonhip.  One  instaDoe  may  here  be 
uendoned,  when  a  Bamaritau  maiotaiiied 
that  Otnijdm  wm  the  moont  of  bleasiiie, 
bMftOM  tt  was  not  covered  by  tbe  Flood, 
quoting  In  proof  EMk.  xxii.  24.  Tbe 
BsUil  replied,  that  if  each  had  been  the 
eM0>  Ooa  wonld  have  told  Noah  to  flee 
tlMca,  iiutvad  of  making  an  aA.  The 
Bmuitan  retorted,  that  thia  was  done  to 
tar  Um.    ^e  BabU  was  lileiiced,  bot 


under  the  heavens  were  covered,  and  so 
silenced  the  Sanutiitan,  (Deb.  B.  3; 
comp.  Ber.  R.  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  that  in  B«r.  R.  33  the 
Mount  of  Olives  i*  aaid  not  to  have  been 
covered  by  the  Flood,  and  that  £iek. 
xxii.  21  is  applied  to  this. 

■  He  had  formeTly  tau^t  her  the 
'  wAon,'  and  now  leadies  bet  the  *  ivM,' 
of  true  worship. 

■  It  is  remarkable,  that  moat  of  the 
alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Fentateogb 
are  with  the  view  at  removing  antbtopo- 
dorphiams. 
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glorious  picture,  which  was  set  before  her,  she  saw  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.      ^  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh.* 

''  When  He  cometh,  He  will  tell  us  all  things.*  It  was  then 
that,  according  to  the  need  of  that  untutored  woman,  He  told  her 
plainly  what  in  Judaea,  and  even  by  His  disciples,  would  have  been 
carnally  misinterpreted  and  misapplied :  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 
So  true  is  it,  that  *  babes '  can  receive  what  often  must  remain  long 
hidden  *  from  the  wise  and  prudent.* 

It  was  the  crowning  lesson  of  that  day.  Nothing  more  could  be 
said ;  nothing  more  need  be  said.  The  disciples  had  returned  firom 
Sychar.  That  Jesus  should  converse  with  a  woman,  was  so  contrary 
to  all  Judsean  notions  of  a  Rabbi,*  that  they  wondered.  Yet,  in  their 
reverence  for  Him,  they  dared  not  ask  any  questions.  Meanwhile  the 
woman,  forgetful  of  her  errand,  and  only  conscious  of  that  new  well- 
spring  of  life  which  had  risen  within  her,  had  left  the  unfilled  water- 
pot  by  the  Well,  and  hurried  into  *  the  City.*  They  were  strange 
tidings  which  she  brought ;  the  very  mode  of  her  announcement 
aflfordmg  evidence  of  their  truth :  *  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me 
all  that  I  have  done.  No — is  this  the  Christ  ?  *  We  are  led  to 
infer,  that  these  strange  tidings  soon  gathered  many  around  her; 
that  they  questioned,  and,  as  they  ascertained  from  her  the  indis- 
putable fact  of  His  superhuman  knowledge,  believed  on  Him,  so  fer 

39, 40  as  the  woman  could  set  Him  before  them  as  object  of  faith.*  Under 
this  impression  '  they  went  out  of  the  City,  and  came  on  their  way 
towards  Him.'^^ 

jMeantime  the  disciples  had  urged  the  Master  to  eat  of  the  food 
which  they  had  brought.  But  His  Soul  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Thoughts  were  present  of  the  glorious  future,  of  a  universal  worship  of 
the  Father  by  those  whom  He  had  taught,  and  of  which  He  had  just 
seen  such  unexpected  earnest.  These  mingled  with  feelings  of  pain  at 
the  spiritual  dulness  of  those  by  whom  He  was  surrounded,  who  could 
see  in  that  conversation  with  a  Samaritan  woman  nothing  but  a 


*  The  words  *  which  is  called  Christ ' 
should  be  within  brackets,  and  are  the 
explanation  of  the  writer. 

'  In  the  original,  ver.  31  has  it :  *  Rabbi 
(not  Master)  eat.'  Surely  such  an 
address  of  Christ  is  sufficiently  anti- 
Ephesian  I  Readers  know  how  thoroughly 
opposed  to  Jewish  notions  was  any  need- 
less converse  with  a  woman  (comp.  Ab.  i. 
6;  Ber. 43  J;  Kidd.  70a  ;  also  Erub.  53  b). 
To  instruct  a  woman  in  the  Law  was 
forbidden;  comp.  the  story  in  Bemid. 


R.  9. 

■  Following  the  suggestion  of  Profeswr 
Westcott,  I  would  thuu  give  the  re*^ 
meaning  of  the  original.  It  may  sate 
needless  notes  if  I  add,  that  where 
the  rendering  differs  from  the  A.V.th« 
change  has  been  intentional,  to  biioflf 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Greek ;  and  that 
where  words  in  the  A.  V.  are  omitted,  it 
is  because  they  are  either  sporioos,  or 
doubtful. 


'FOUR  MONTHS  AND  THE  HABV^T  COMETH/  41fr 

Btnutge  innovation  on  fiabbinic  custom  and  dignity,  and  now  chap. 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  the  immediate  errand  on  which  they  vm 
bad  gone  to  Sychar.     Even  Hia  words  of  rebuke  only  made  them  " 

wonder  whether,  unknown  to  them,  some  one  had  not  brought  Him 
food.  It  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  last,  instance  of  their  dulness  to 
gpiritoal  realities.*  -  st.  iim. 

Yet  with  Divine  patience  He  bore  with  them :  '  My  meat  is,  that 
I  may  do  the  Will  of  Kim  that  sent  Me,  and  that  I  may  accomplish 
(bring  to  a  perfect  end)  His  work.'  To  the  disciples  that  work 
appeared  still  in  the  far  future.  To  them  it  seemed  as  yet  little 
more  than  seedtime ;  the  green  blade  was  only  sprouting ;  the 
harrest  of  such  a  Meesianic  Kingdom  as  they  expected  was  still 
months  distant.  To  correct  their  mistake,  the  Divine  Teacher,  as 
BO  often,  and  as  beat  adapted  to  His  hearers,  chose  His  illustration 
frcsa  what  was  visible  around.  To  show  their  meaning  more  clearly, 
we  venture  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  sentences  which  Jesus  spoke : 
*  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  [observantly]  at 
the  fields,  that  they  are  white  to  the  harvest.  [ButJ  do  ye  not  say 
(viz.  in  your  hearts ')  that  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  the 
harvest  cometh  ? '  The  words  will  appear  the  more  striking,  if  (with 
Professor  Westcott)  we  bear  in  mind  that,  perhaps  at  that  very 
moment,  the  Samaritans,  coming  to  Him  from  Sychar,  were  appearing 
in  sight. 

But  we  also  regard  it  aa  marking  the  time,  when  this  conversa- 
tion took  place.     Generally  the  words,  '  yet  four  months,  and  then 
cometh  the  harvest,'  are  regarded  either  as  a  proverbial  expression, 
or  as  indicating,  that  the  Lord  spake  at  the  Well  of  Jacob  four 
iDonths  before  the  harvest-time — that  is,  about  the  month  of  January, 
if  tlie   barley-harvest,  or  in  February,  if  the  wheat-harvest,  was 
I       meant.     The  suggestion  that  it  was  a  proverb  may  be  dismissed, 
i       Srat,  because  there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  proverb,  and  then  because, 
*<>  give  it  even  the  scantiest  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  supply: 
'Between  seed-time  and  harvest  there  are  four  months,'  which  is  not 
tnie,  since  in  Palestine  about  six  mouths  interveoe  between  them. 
^  the  other  hand,  for  reasons   explained  in   another  place,*  we 
w*Odnde,  that  it  could  not  have  been  January  or  February  when 
t      lekos  was  in  Sychar.     But  why  not  reverse  the  common  theory,  and 
\      *^  io  the  second  clause,  introduced  by  the  words,  '  Behold !  lift  up 
■k      joot  eyes  aod  observe,'  a  mark  of  the  time  and  circumstances ;  while 
'  t      ^e  expressioD, '  Do  ye  not  say.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then 
I  ■  Thia  U  a  Hebraism.  '  See  tbem  in  Appendix  XV. 
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oometh  harvest,'  would  be  understood  as  paiabolically  spoken  ?  Admit- 
tedly, one  of  the  two  clauses  is  a  literal  mark  of  time,  and  the  other  is 
epoken  parabolically.  Bat  there  is  no  reason  why  the  eecond  claose 
may  not  mark  the  time,  while  on  independent  grounds  we  mnit 
conclnde,'  that  Christ  returned  &om  Judcea  to  Galilee  in  the  eaily 
Bommer. 

Passing  from  this  point,  we  notice  how  the  Lord  further  unfolded 
His  own  lesson  of  present  harvesting,  and  their  inversion  of  what 
was  sowing,  and  what  reaping,  time.  'Already"  he  that  reaped 
rec^ved  wages,  and  gathered  fruit  onto  eternal  life  (wludi  is  the 
real  reward  of  the  Great  Reaper,  the  seeing  of  the  travail  of  Hii 
Boul),  so  that  in  this  instance  the  eower  rejoiced  equally  ■  as  the 
reaper.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  otherwise  cynical  proverb,  that  one 
WEB  the  sower,  another  the  reaper  of  his  sowing,  found  a  true  appli- 
cation. It  was  indeed  so,  that  the  servants  of  GbriBt  were  seat  to 
reap  what  others  had  sown,  and  to  enter  into  their  labour.  One  h*d 
sowed,  another  would  reap.  And  yet,  ae  in  this  instance  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  sower  would  rejoice  as  well  as  the  reaper ;  nay,  both 
would  rejoice  together,  in  the  gathered  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  Ami 
so  the  sowing  in  tears  is  on  the  spiritual  field  often  mingled  with  the 
harvest  of  gladness,  and  to  the  spiritual  view  both  are  really  one. 
*  Four  months '  do  not  intervene  between  them ;  so  that,  altiiongh 
one  may  sow  and  another  reap,  yet  the  sower  seeth  that  harvest  for 
which  the  harvester  gets  wages,  and  rejoices  with  him  in  the  fruit 
which  is  gathered  into  the  eternal  storehouse. 

It  was  as  Christ  had  said.  The  Samaritans,  who  believed 
'  because  of  the  word '  (speech)  '  of  the  woman  [what  she  said]  lu  At 
testified  '  of  the  Christ, '  when  they  came '  to  that  well, '  asked  Him 
to  abide  with  them.  And  He  abode  there  two  days.  And  unaj 
more  believed  because  of  His  own  word  (speech,  discourse),  and  t^i 
unto  the  woman :  No  longer  because  of  thy  speaking  *  do  we  believe. 


'  Comp.  Appendix  XV. 

•  We  follow  Canon  Wetteott,  who,  for 
Teasona  expliuned  by  him,  joina  the  word 
•  already '  10  ver.  36,  omitting  the  particle 

■  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  ver.  36,  Tm 
has  been  translated  '  so  that,'  the  nl 
omitted,  end  i/ioi  rendered  'equally  as.' 
LinguiBticslly,  no  apology  is  required  for 
tbcK  rcnderingB.  I,  however,  hesitate  be- 
tween this  and  the  rendering  :  '  in  order 
that  the  sower  may  rejoice  ftlong  with 


the  reaper.'  But  the  trauslatioti  ia  <be 
teit  seems  to  agree  better  with  nW 
follows.  The  whole  passage  is  perUpj 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  from  the  cnit- 
□ess  and  rapid  transition  of  thesenteDOa 
The  only  apology  which  I  can  offer  bf 
proposing  a  new  rendering  and  a  oe*  iH' 
terpcctation  is,  that  those  with  whkil 
am  acquainted  hare  not  oonTayed  u; 
distinct  or  oonnected  meaning  (t>  uij 
own  mind. 
*  \tAia,  speech,  talking. 


rWO  DAYS  m  SAMAIUA.  421 

For  we  owselTes  have  heard,  and  know,  that  this  is  truly  the  Saviour     chaf. 
of  the  world.' '  vni 

We  know  not  what  passed  these  two  days.   Apparently  no  miracles  ' 

were  wrought,  but  those  of  His  Word  only.  It  was  the  deepest 
and  purest  truth  they  learned,  these  simple  men  of  simple  faith, 
who  had  not  learned  of  man,  but  listened  to  His  Word  only.  The 
flower  as  well  as  the  reaper  rejoiced,  and  rejoiced  together.  Seed-time 
and  harvest  mingled,  when  for  themselves  they  knew  and  confessed, 
that  thia  was  truly  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

'  We  have  omitted    the  wordB    '  the      as  faithfully  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring 
Cbrist,'  in  Fer,  42,  as  appftiently  Bporious.      out  the  real  meaning. 
Id  gtonnl,  the  term  luis  been  leudered 
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(St.  Matt.  iv.  12 ;  St.  Mark  i.  14 ;  St.  Luke  iv.  14, 16 ;  St.  John  £▼.  4a-^.) 

The  brief  harvest  in  Samaria  formed,  as  Jesus  had  indicated  to  Hi» 
disciples,  in  another  sense  also  the  beginning  of  sowing-time,  or  at 

'  "  '  least  that  when  the  green  blade  first  appeared  above  ground.  It 
was  the  introduction  to  that  Gralilean  ministry,  when  '  the  Gralileans 
received  Him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  He  did  at  Jerusalem 

•  St.  John  iv.  at  the  Feast.'*  Nay,  in  some  respects,  it  was  the  real  beginning  of 
His  Work  also,  which,  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct,  commenced 
when  the  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison.*  Accordingly,  this  drcum- 
stance  is  specially  marked  by  St.  Matthew,^  and  by  St.  Mark,®  while 
St.  Luke,  as  if  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  it,  abruptly  connects  this 
beginning  of  Christ's  sole  and  separate  Work  with  the  history  of  the 
Temptation.*  All  that  intervened  seems  to  him  but  introductory, 
that  *  beginning '  which  might  be  summed  up  by  the  words,  *in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,'  with  which  he  describes  His  return  to  Gblilee. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Christ  is  presented  as  takiog  up  the 
message  of  His  Forerunner,®  only  with  wider  sweep,  since,  instead  of 
adding  to  His  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  call  to 
repentance  that  to  a  Baptism  of  preparation,  He  called  those  who 
St  Mark  I.    heard  Him  to  *  believe  the  Gospel '  which  He  brought  them.' 

But  here  also, — as  Eusebius  had  already  noted' — the  Fourth 
Gospel,  in  its  more  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  Christ,  as  add- 
ing, not  merely  in  the  external  succession  of  events,  but  in  their  in- 
ternal connection,  feature  to  feature  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  supplies  the  gap  in  the  Synoptic  narratives,  which  so  often 
read  only  like  brief  historical  summaries,  with  here  and  there  special 


b  St.  Matt, 
iv.  12 

«  St.  Mark 
i.  14 

«  St.  Luke 
iv.  14 


•  St.  Matt. 
iv.  17 


'  The  history  of  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

'  The  origin,  authorship,  and  occasion 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  of  that  by 
St.  John,  as  well  as  their  interrelation,  is 


discussed  in  Etueb.  Hist.  Ecdes.  ill  24» 
t}ie  discussion  being  the  more  ixi^ioitaiit 
that  Eusebius  throughout  appeals  for  his 
statements  to  *the  testimony  of  the 
ancients.' 


THE  SECOND  VISTT  TO  CANA.  42: 

episodes  or  reports  of  teaching  inserted.     For  St.  John  not  only  tells      chap. 
TIB  of  that  early  Mimstiy,  which  the  Synoptists  designedly  pass  over,        ix 
bat  while,  like  them,  referring  to  the  captivity  of  John  as  the  occa-  '    " 

Bion  of  Christ's  withdrawal  from  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisaic 
party  in  Jndiea,  he  joins  this  departnre  from  Judfea  with  the  return 
to  Galilee  by  supplying,  as  connecting  link,  the  brief  stay  in  Samaria 
■with,  its  eventful  results.     St.  John,  also,  alone  supplies  the  first- 
recorded  event  of  this  Cralilean  ministry.*     We  therefore  follow  his  ll^**"'' 
guidance,  simply  noting  that  the  various  stages  of  this  Cralilean  resi- 
dence should  be  grouped  as  follows :  Caua,'' Nazareth,"  and  Capernaum,  'st-Johni' 
with  general  itineration  irom  that  centre.''     The  period  occupied,  by  ,  g^  Lok*  i 
what  is  thus  briefly  indicated  in  the  Gospels,  was  from  early  summer,  'f'^^^. 
Bay,  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  unnamed  '  feast  of  the  Jews.'  •     If  Ij-^^i',^* 
it  in  objected,  that  the  events  seem  too  few  for  a  period  of  about  ie;st.L^ 
three  mouths,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that,  during  most  of  this  time,  .  sl  John 
Jemswas  in  great  measure  unattended,  since  the  call  of  the  Apoatlee'  J 
only  took  place  after  the  '  unnamed  feast ; '  that,  indeed,  they  had  pro-  i'.  i8-«  *> 
bably  returned  to  their  homes  and  ordinary  occupations  when  Jesus 
went  to  Nazareth,'  and  that  therefore,  not  having  themselves  been  ist-Lnk. 
eye-witnesses  of  what  had  passed,  they  conflued  themselves  to  a 
general  summary.     At  the  same  time,  St.  Luke  expressly  marks  that 
Jesos  taught  in  various  Synagognes  of  Galilee,''  and  also  that  He  L^Vg^*^" 
made  a  longer  stay  in  Capernaum.'  'st.  Lnka 

When  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  it  was  in  circumstances  entirely  ™np.' 
different  from  those  under  which  He  had  left  it.   As  He  Himself  said,''   la-ia 
tiiere  had,  perhaps  naturally,  been  prejudices  connected  with   the  J^tJobni 
hninbleness  of  His  upbringing,  and  the  familiarity  engendered  by 
knowledge '  of  His  home-surroundings.     These  were  overcome,  when 
the  Galileans  had  witnessed  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem,  what  He  had 
done.     Accordingly,  they  were  now  prepared  to  receive  Him  with 
the  reverent  attention  which  His  Word  claimed.  We  may  conjecture, 
that  it  was  partially  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  He  first  bent  His 
steps  to  Cana.     The  miracle,  which  had  there  been  wrought,™  would  "J*--''''" 
still  farther  prepare  the  people  for  His  preaching.  Besides,  this  was  the 
home  of  ffathanael,  who  had  probably  followed  Him  to  Jerusalem,  and 
in  whose  house  a  gladsome  homage  of  welcome  would  now  await  Him. 
It  was  here  that  the  second  recorded  miracle  of  His  Galilean  ministry 
was  wrought,  with  what  effect  upon  the  whole  district,  may  be  judged 

I  I  cannot  bellere  that  the  ezpressioD  ISiat  (>  his  own  ').    Comp.  Bt.  Matt.  iz.  1 ; 

•HisowncoanttT/referstoJodtea.    Bncb  also  St.  John  vii.  40-tI.     ftrauo'i  aiga- 

an  explanation  U  not  only  onnataral,  but  mcnta  (Leben  Jean,  i.  p.  659)  seem  here 

cootiarj  to  the  naaga  of  tha  ezpreealoii  oondiuiTe. 
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•  St.  Luke 
Iv.  23 


Ber.  84  b ; 
Jer.  Talm. 
adloc. 


from  the  expectancies  wliieli  tlie  fame  of  it  excited  even  in  Nazareth., 
the  city  c)f  His  early  upbringing.*^ 

It  appears,  that  the  son  of  one  of  Herod  Antipas's  oflficers,  whether 
civil  or  military  matters  not,^  was  sick,  and  at  the  point  of  death* 
WTien  tidings  reached  the  father  that  the  Prophet,  or  more  than  Pro- 
phet, Whose  fame  had  preceded  Him  to  Gralilee,  had  come  to  Gana,h& 
resolved,  in  his  despair  of  other  means,  to  apply  to  Him  for  the  care 
of  his  child.  Nothing  can  be  gained  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  this 
or  any  other  Biblical  narrative,  by  exaggeration ;  but  much  is  lost, 
when  the  historical  demands  of  the  case  are  overlooked.  It  is  noffc 
from  any  disbelief  in  the  supernatural  agency  at  work,  that  we  insist 
on  the  natural  and  rational  sequence  of  events.  And  having  done 
so,  we  can  all  the  more  clearly  mark,  by  the  side  of  the  natural,  tie 
distinctively  higher  elements  at  work.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
assume  that  this  '  court^-ofEcer '  was  actuated  by  spiritual  belief  in 
the  Son  of  God,  when  applying  tb  Him  for  help.  Bather  would  we 
go  to  almost  the  opposite  extreme,  and  regard  him  as  simply  actuated 
by  what,  in  the  circumstances,  might  be  the  views  of  a  devout  Jew. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  which  may  here  serve  as  oar 
guide.  Various  cases  are  related  in  which  those  seriously  ill,  and 
even  at  the  point  of  death,  were  restored  by  the  prayers  of  celebnted 
Rabbis.  One  instance  is  specially  illustrative.^  We  read  that,  when 
the  son  of  Kiibban  Gamaliel  was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  two  of  hi^ 
disciples  to  one  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to  entreat  his  prayers  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  son.  On  this,  Chanina  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to 
the  Alijah  (upper  chamber)  to  pray.  On  his  return,  he  assured  the 
messengers  that  the  young  man  was  restored,  grounding  his  confi* 
dence,  not  on  the  possession  of  any  prophetic  gift,  but  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  knew  his  request  was  answered,  from  the  fireedoDJ 
he  had  in  prayer.  The  messengers  noted  down  the  hour,  and  oH 
their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Gamaliel  found,  that  at  that  very  hour 
'  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  asked  for  water.'  Thus  far  the  Babbinic 
story.  Even  supposing  that  it  was  either  invented  or  coloured  in 
imitation  of  the  New  Testament,  it,  at  least,  shows  what  a  devout 
Jew  might  deem  lawful  to  expect  from  a  celebrated  Babbi,  who  wa« 
regarded  as  having  power  in  prayer. 

Having  indicated  the  illustrative  i)art  of  this  story,  we  may  now 
mark  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  event  in  the  Gospels.    Here 


'  ficuriXiKSs,  used  by  Josephus  in  the 
general  sense  of  officers  in  the  service 
of  Herod  Antipas.    Comp.  KrehSj   Obs. 


in  N.  Test,  e  Fl.  Joeepho,  pp.  144, 146. 
who  notes  that  the  ezpressioD  oocoit 
600  times  in  the  writings  of  JosephoB. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  COURT -OFFICIAL. 

TestoratioD  is  not  merely  asked,  but  expected,  and  that,  not  in 
answer  to  prayer,  but  by  Cliriat'a  Personal  Presence.  But  the  great 
and  vital  contrast  lies,  alike  in  what  was  thought  of  Him  Who  was 
instrmnental  in  the  cure — performed  it — and  in  the  moral  effects  of 
the  latter.  The  history  just  quoted  from  the  Talmud  is  immediately 
followed  by  another  of  similar  import,  when  a  celebrated  Babbi 
aoconnts  on  this  wise  for  his  inability  to  do  that  in  which  Chanina 
had  succeeded,  that  Chanina  was  like  '  a  servant  of  the  King,'  who 
might  go  in  and  out  familiarly,  and  so  beg  favours ;  while  he  (the 
fitiling  Babbi)  was  '  like  a  lord  before  the  King,'  who  would  not  be 
accorded  favours,  but  discussed  matters  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This 
pro&oe  representation  of  the  relation  between  God  and  His  servants, 
the  utterly  unspiritual  view  of  prayer  which  it  displays,  and  the 
daring  self-exaltation  of  the  Rabbi,  surely  mark  sufficiently  an  abso- 
lute contrast  in  spirit  between  the  Jewish  view  and  that  which 
ondeiiies  the  Evangelic  narrative. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  application  to  Jesus  on 
the  part  of  the  *  royal  officer '  did  not,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
lie  absolutely  beyond  the  range  of  Jewish  ideas.  What  the  '  court- 
officer  '  exactly  expected  to  be  done,  is  a  question  secondary  to  that 
of  his  state  of  receptiveness,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  was  the  moral 
condition  alike  of  the  outward  help,  and  of  the  inward  blessing  which 
he  received.  One  thing,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  when,  to  the  request  that  Jesus  would 
eome  down  to  Capernaum  to  perform  the  cure,  the  Master  replied, 
that  .tmless  they  saw '  signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe,  He 
meant  thereby  to  convey  that  His  Jewish  hearers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Samaritans,  required  'signs  and  wonders'  in  order  to  believe. 
For  the  application  of  '  Uie  officer '  was  itself  an  expression  of  Mth, 
though  imperfect.  Moreover,  the  cure,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
application,  could  not  have  been  performed  without  a  miracle.  What 
the  Saviour  reproved,  was  not  the  request  for  a  miracle,  which  was 
necessary,  but  the  urgent  plea  that  He  should  come  down  to  Caper- 
naum for  that  purpose,  which  the  father  afterwards  so  earnestly 
repeated.*  That  request  argued  ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  ■ 
the  Christ,  as  if  He  were  either  merely  a  Rabbi  endowed  with  special 
power^  or  else  a  miracle-monger.  What  He  intended  to  teach  this 
man  was,  that  He,  Who  had  life  in  Himself,  could  restore  life  at  a 
distance  as  easily  as  by  His  Presence  ;  by  the  word  of  His  Power  as 
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•  ver.  6(» 

*  yer.  53 


•  St.  JoLn  i. 
TT.  50,  61 


«>  St.  Matt. 
TiU.  5  &c. ; 


readily  as  by  personal  application*  A  lesson  this  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, as  regarded  the  Person  of  Christ ;  a  lesson,  also,  of  the 
widest  application  to  ns  and  for  all  circumstances,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  When  the  ^  court-officer '  had  learned  this  lesson,  he  be- 
came *  obedient  imto  the  faith,'  and  *  went  his  way,'  •  presently  to 
find  his  faith  both  crowned  and  perfected.^  And  when  both  *he  and 
his  house'  had  learned  that  lesson,  they  would  never  afterwards 
think  of  the  Christ  either  as  the  Jews  did,  who  simply  witnessed  His 
miracles,  or  unspiritually.  It  was  the  completion  of  that  teaching 
which  had  first  come  to  Nathanael,  the  first  believer  of  Cana.®  S(v 
also,  is  it,  when  we  have  learned  that  lesson,  that  we  come  to  know, 
alike  the  meaning  and  the  blessedness  of  believing  in  Jesus. 

Indeed,  so  &r  as  its  moral  import  is  concerned,  the  whole  histoiy 
turns  upon  this  point.     It  also  marks  the  fundamental  difference 
between  this  and  the  somewhat  similar  history  of  the  healing  of  the 
Centurion's  servant  in  Capernaum.^     Critics  have  noticed  marked 
stTiikTru.   divergences  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  two  narratives,^  which 
some — both  orthodox  and  negative  interpreters — ^have  so  strangely 
represented  as  only  different  presentations  of  one  and  the  same 
event.^     But,  besides  these  marked  differences  of  detail,  there  is  also 
fundamental  difference  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  two  applicants,  which  made  the  Saviour  in  the  one 
instance  reprove  as  the  requirement  of  sight,  which  by  itself  could 
only  produce  a  transitory  faith,  what  in  the  other  He  marvelled  at 
as  greatness  of  faith,  for  which  He  had  in  vain  looked  in  Israel 
The  great  point  in  the  history  of  the  *  court-officer '  is  Israel's  mis- 
taken view  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Christ.     That  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Centurion  is  the  preparedness  of  a  simple  fiuth, 
unencumbered  by  Jewish  realism,  although  the  outcome  of  Jewish 
teaching.     The  carnal  realism  of  the  one,  which  looks  for  signs  and 
wonders,  is  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of 
the  other.     Lastly,  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  it,*  is  the  intensity  of 


•'  '  These  will  readily  occur  on  com- 
parison of  the  two  narratives.  Arch- 
deacon WatkiM  {ad  loo.)  has  grouped 
these  under  eight  distinct  particulars. 
Ck)mp.  Ziicke  (Ev.  Joh.)  i.  p.  626. 

*  So  partially  and  hesitatingly  Ori^en, 
Chrytoitovif  and  more  decidedly  Theophi* 
lut^  EuthymiuSj  Irerueut,  and  Eutebius. 
All  modem  negative  critics  hold  this 
view ;  but  O/rorer  regards  the  narrative 
of  8t.  John,  Strauss  and  Weiu  that  of  St. 


Matthew,  as  the  original  account.  1H« 
says :  *  Ohne  alien  Zweifel  (1)  ist  dasdie- 
selbe  Geschichte.*  And  this  is  to  write 
historj'. 

*  Alike  Stranss  and  Xeim  discuflB  this 
at  some  length  from  the  point  of  view  of 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  le* 
ception  of  the  heathen  Centurion  and  the 
first  refusal  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  womtf^- 
KeinCs  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
seetaos  to  me  inconsistent  with  itaelf. 


THE  MIRAODLOUS  CUBE. 

the  same  laitli  whJcti,  despite  discouragements,  nay,  seeming  im- 
probabilities, holds  fast  by  the  conviction  which  her  spiritual  instinct 
had  grasped — that  such  an  One  as  Jesna  most  be  not  only  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

We  may  as  well  here  complete  our  critical  notice,  at  least  as 
concerns  those  views  which  have  of  late  been  propounded.  The 
extreme  school  of  negative  critics  seems  here  involved  in  hopeless 
self-ooutradiction.  For,  if  this  narrative  of  a  Jewish  courtier  is  really 
only  another  recension  of  that  of  the  heathen  centurion,  how  comes 
it  that  the  '  Jewish '  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  makes  a  QentiU,  while 
the  so-called  '  anti-Jewisb,'  *  Ephesian '  Gospel  of  St.  John  makes  a 
Jeujf  the  hero  of  the  story  7  As  signally  does  the  '  mythical '  theory 
break  down.  For,  admittedly,  there  is  no  Rabbinic  basis  for  the 
invention  of  such  a  story ;  and  by  far  the  ablest  representative  of  the 
QC^tive  school '  has  conclusively  shown,  that  it  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  an  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Naaman's 
core  by  EHisha  the  prophet.*  But,  if  Christ  had  really  spoken  those 
words  to  the  courtier,  as  this  critic  seems  to  admit,  there  remains 
only,  as  he  puts  it,  this  '  trUemTna : '  either  He  could  really  work  the 
miracle  in  question ;  or,  He  spoke  as  a  mere  fonatic ;  or  else,  He 
was  simply  a  deceiver.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  two  last 
hypotheses  are  discarded.  But,  as  negative  criticism  is  unwilling — 
may  we  not  say,  from  the  same  spirit  which  Jesus  reproved  in  the 
courtier — to  admit  that  Jesus  really  wrought  this  miracle,  it  is  sug- 
gested in  explanation  of  the  core,  that  the  sick  child,  to  whom  the  &ther 
had  communicated  bis  intended  application  to  Jesus,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  expectancy  which,  when  the  courtier  retomed  with  the  joyous 
asgorance  that  the  request  was  granted,  issued  in  actual  recovery.*  To 
this  there  is  the  obvious  answer,  that  the  explanation  wants  the  first 
requirement — that  of  an  historical  basis.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of 
eridoice  that  the  child  expected  a  cure ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  narrative  expressly  states  that  he  was  cored  before  his  father's 
return.  And,  if  the  narrative  may  be  altered  at  will  to  suit  the 
necessities  of  a  groundless  hypothesis,  it  is  difficolt  to  see  which,  or 
whether  any,  part  of  it  should  be  retained.  It  is  not  so  that  the 
(Higin  of  a  Mth,  which  has  transformed  the  world,  can  be  explained. 

'  Xeiai,  JwQ  V.  Nazsra,  n.  i.  pp.  179-  he  means  that  the  faith  of  the  child  alone 

IBS.     I  r^ret  to  tay,  that  Che  Ungnege  broaght  about  the  cure,  in  which  caae 

oi   Keim  at  p.  161  ia  among  the   most  there waanoneedfoTtbefather'BJoaitiej, 

painfiil  in  his  book.  Xeim  naively  aoka,  what  objections  there 

■  Bo  StraMU,  Leben  Jesa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  can  be  to  this  view,  nnlesB  for  the  ■  word- 
131,183  (lit  ed.).  ing  of  St.  John'r    Bat  the  whole  nar- 

■  At  least  I  BO  nuderstand  Ktim,  nnleaa  retive  is  derived  troni  that  ■  woTding.' 
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BOOK      But  we  have  here  another  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  objections  which, 
m        when  regarded  as  part  of  a  connected  system,  seem  so  formidable 

^■^  '  to  some,  utterly  break  down,  when  each  narrative  is  carefully  ex- 
amined in  detail. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  this  history,  which  require 
at  least  passing  consideration.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  time 
when  the  servants  of  the  court-officer  met  him,  on  his  retum-jouiney, 
with  the  joyful  tidings  that  his  son  lived ;  and,  connected  with  it,  the 

•▼er.fis  time  when  *he  began  to  do  nicely;'**  and,  lastly,  that  when  the 
*  court-official '  applied  to  Jesus.    The  two  latter  events  were  evi- 

*  yer.  63  dcutly  Contemporaneous.^  The  exact  time  indicated  by  the  servants 
as  the  commencement  of  the  improvement  is,  ^  Yesterday,  at  the 
seventh  hour.'  Now,  however  the  Jewish  servants  may  originally 
have  expressed  themselves,  it  seems  impossible  to  assume,  that 
St.  John  intended  any  other  than  the  Roman  notation  of  the  civil 
day,  or  that  he  meant  any  other  hour  than  7  P.M.  The  opposite  view, 
that  it  marks  Jewish  notation  of  time,  or  1  p.m.,  is  beset  by  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulties.^  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as 
the  distance  between  Capernaum  and  Cana  is  about  twenty-five  miles, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  for  the 
courtier,  leaving  his  home  that  morning,  not  only  to  have  reached 
Cana,  but  to  have  had  the  interview  with  Jesus  by  1  P.M.  The  difiB- 
culty  is  only  increased,  when  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  after  such 
a  journey  the  courtier  had  immediately  set  out  on  his  return.  But 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  theory,  since  a  Jew  would  not  have 
set  out  on  such  a  journey  after  dusk.  But  farther,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, the  servants  of  the  court-official  must  have  taken  the  road 
immediately,  or  very  soon  after,  the  improvement  commenced.  This 
is  itself  unlikely,  and,  indeed,  counter-indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
conversation  between  the  courtier  and  the  servants,  which  imply  that 
they  had  waited  till  they  were  sure  that  it  was  recovery,  and  not  merely 

•▼er  68  a  temporary  improvement.®  Again,  on  the  theory  combated,  the 
servants,  meeting  the  *  courtier,'  as  we  must  suppose,  midway,  if  not 
near  to  Capernaum,  would  have  said,  ^Yesterday  at  the  seventh 
hour  the  fever  left  him,'  meaning  thereby,  that,  as  they  spoke  in  the 
evening,  when  another  Jewish  day  had  begun,  the  fever  had  left  him 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  although,  according  to  Jewish 

*  So  literally ;  the  A.  V.  has :  *  began  to  Qalilee  such   might  not  have  been  the 

amend/  practice.      However    this    be,  we    oon- 

'  The  Jewish  servants  may  have  ex-  tend  that  St.  John*8  notation  of  time  was 

pressed  the  time  according   to  Jewish  according  to  the   Roman  civil  day,  or 

notation,  though    in  such    a  house   in  rather  that  of  Asia  Minor. 


HIGHER  TEACHma  OF  THE  MIRACLE. 

Teckoning,  *  yesterday,'  emce  1  p.u.  would  be  reckoned  as  the  previouB 
day.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  Jew  would  have  so 
expressed  himself.  If,  on  the  evening  of  a,  day,  they  had  referred  to 
what  had  taken  place  five  or  six  hours  previously,  at  1  r.M.,  they 
would  have  said:  'At  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him;'  and  not 
*  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour.' 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  matter  further.  We  can  understand 
how,  leaving  Capernaum  in  the  morning,  the  interview  with  Jesus 
and  the  simultaneous  cure  of  the  child  would  have  taken  place  about 
seven  o'clock  of  the  evening.  Its  result  was,  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  the  child,  but  that,  no  longer  requiring  to  see  signs  and 
wonders,  '  the  man  believed  the  word  which  Jesus  had  spoken  onto 
him.'  In  this  joyous  assurance,  which  needed  no  more  ocular  de- 
monstration, he  '  went  his  way,'  either  to  the  hospitable  home  of  a 
friend,  or  to  some  near  lodging-place  on  the  way,  to  be  next  day 
met  by  the  gladsome  tidings,  that  it  had  been  to  him  according 
to  his  &ith.  As  already  noted,  the  whole  morale  of  the  history  lies 
in  this  very  matter,  and  it  marks  the  spiritual  receptiveness  of  the 
courtier,  which,  in  turn,  was  the  moral  condition  of  his  desire  being 
granted.  Again,  we  learn  how,  by  the  very  granting  of  his  desire, 
the  spiritual  object  of  Christ  in  the  teaching  of  the  courtier  was 
accomplished :  how,  under  certain  spiritual  conditions  in  him  and 
upon  him,  the  temporal  benefit  accomplished  its  spiritual,  object. 
And  in  this  also,  as  in  other  points  which  wilt  occur  to  the  devout 
reader,  there  are  lessons  of  deepest  teaching  to  us,  and  for  all  times 
and  circumstances. 

Whether  this  *  royal  officer '  was  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  whose 
wife,  under  the  abiding  impression  of  this  miracle  to  her  child,  after- 
wards humbly,  gratefully  ministered  to  Jesus,*  must  remain  undet«r-  * 
mined  on  this  side  time.  Suffice  it,  to  mark  the  progress  in  the 
*  royal  officer '  from  belief  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  feith  in  His 
word,''  and  thence  to  absolute  faith  in  Him,''  with  its  blessed  expan-  ' 
sive  effect  on  that  whole  household.  And  so  are  we  ever  led  fidth- 
fiilly  and  effectually,  yet  gently,  by  His  benefits,  upwards  from  the 
lower  stage  of  belief  by  what  we  see  Him  do,  to  that  higher  faith 
which  is  absolute  and  unseeing  trust,  springing  from  exi>erimental 
knowledge  of  what  He  ia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SYNAGOGUE  AT  NAZARETH — SYNAGOGUE-WORSHIP  AND  ABRANQSMSNTB. 

(St.  Luke  iv.  16.) 

BOOK     The  stay  in  Cana,  though  we  have  no  means  of  detennining  its 
m        length,  was  probably  of  only  short  duration.     Perhaps  the  Sabbath 
of  the  same  week  already  foimd  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth. 
We  will  not  seiek  irreverently  to  Ufl  the  veil  of  sacred  silence,  which 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Gospel-narratives  have  laid  over  the  Sanctoaiy 
of  His  inner  Life.     That  silence  is  itself  theopneiisiiCy  of  Divine 
breathing  and  inspiration ;  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  eloquence, 
a  guarantee  of  the  truthfulness  of  what  is  said.     And  against  this 
silence,  as  the  dark  background,  stands  out  as  the  Figure  of  Light 
the  Person  of  the  Christ.     Yet,  as  we  follow  Jesus  to  the  city  of  His 
Childhood  and  home  of  His  humility,  we  can  scarcely  repress  thoughts 
of  what  must  have  stirred  His  soul,  as  He  once  more  entered  tie 
well-known  valley,  and  beheld  the  scenes  to  each  of  which  some  early 
memory  must  have  attached. 

Only  a  few  months  since  He  had  left  Nazareth,  but  how  much 
that  was  all-decisive  to  Him,  to  Israel,  and  to  the  world  had  passed! 
As  the  lengthening  shadows  of  Friday's  sun  closed  around  the  quiet 
valley.  He  would  hear  the  well-remembered  double  blast  of  the 
trumpet  from  the  roof  of  the  Synagogue-minister's  house,  proclaim- 
•  shabb.  866  ing  the  advent  of  the  holy  day.*  Once  more  it  sounded  through  the 
»>  Jer.  Shabb.  gtiU  summer-air,  to  tell  all,  that  work  must  be  laid  aside.*     Yet  a 

xviL  p.  16  a  '  ^ 

third  time  it  was  heard,  ere  the  *  minister '  put  it  aside  close  by 
where  he  stood,  not  to  profane  the  Sabbath  by  carrying  it ;  for  now 
the  Sabbath  had  really  commenced,  and  the  festive  Sabbath-lamp 
was  lit. 

Sabbath  mom  dawned,  and  early  He  repaired  to  that  Synagogue 
where,  as  a  Child,  a  Youth,  a  Man,  He  had  so  often  worshipped  in 
the  humble  retirement  of  His  rank,  sitting,  not  up  there  among  the 
elders  and  the  honoured,  but  far  back.  The  old  well-known  feces 
were  around  Him,  the  old  well-remembered  words  and  services  fell 
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■on  His  ear.  How  different  they  had  always  been  to  Him  than  to  chap. 
them,  with  whom  He  had  thns  mingled  in  common  worship !  And  X 
now  He  was  again  among  them,  truly  a  etranger  among  His  own 
countrymen ;  this  time,  to  be  looked  at,  listened  to,  tested,  tried, 
used  or  cast  aside,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  the  first  time,'  so 
^  as  we  know,  that  He  taught  in  a  Synagogue,  and  this  Synagogue 
that  of  His  own  Nazareth. 

It  was,  surely,  a  wondrously  linked  chain  of  circumstances,  that 
bound  the  Synagogue  to  the  Church.  Such  a  result  could  never 
have  been  foreseen,  as  that,  what  really  was  the  consequence  of  Israel's 
dispersion,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  the  punishment  of  their  sin, 
should  become  the  means  of  fulfilling  Israel's  world-mission.  Another 
instance  this,  of  how  Divine  judgment  always  bears  in  its  bosom 
larger  mercy ;  another  illustration,  how  the  dying  of  Israel  is  ever 
life  to  the  world ;  another  manifestation  of  that  supernatural  Knle 
of  Ood,  in  which  all  is  rule,  that  is,  law  and  order,  and  all  super- 
natural, bringing  to  pass,  in  the  orderly  succession  of  events,  what 
at  the  outset  would  have  seemed,  and  really  is,  miraculous.  For, 
the  Synag(^e  became  the  cradle  of  the  Church.  Without  it,  as 
indeed  without  Israel's  dispersion,  the  Church  Universal  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  been  impossible,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Crentiles  have  required  a  succession  of  millennial  miracles. 

That  Synagogues  originated  during,  or  in  consequence  of,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  admitted  by  all.  The  Old  Testament  con- 
-tains  no  allusion  to  their  existence,*  and  the  Bafabinic  attempts  to 
trace  them  even  to  Patriarchal  times '  deserve,  of  course,  no  serious 


•  The  remuk  in  the  'Speaker's  Com- 
vteataif '  (St.  Lnke  iv.  IS),  tbat  Jesua  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  expounding  the 
Sciiptnres  in  Naisretli,  IB  not  oDljgTonnd- 
lesB,  bnt  inconmatent  with  the  nuiative. 


See  1 


'.  2S.    Stm  I 


I  the 


■appaeitioii,  that  Jeans  '  ofiered  to  read 
■i^  to  expound,  and  ngnifiad  this  in- 
-tention  bj  standing  op.  This  might  be 
done  b;  an;  member  of  the  congregation,' 
Uoet  aamiedlf,  mch  woold  not  be  the 

■  Thia  aeema  at  first  sigbt  iocooBistent 
with  Vb.  Ixziv.  8.  Bat  the  term  rendered 
•BjnagaKnes'lntbeA.  V,  has  ne»er  been 
employed.  The  solntion  of  the  difficulty 
here  oomes  to  as  through  the  LX3C. 
Their  rendering,  mrinniMw/irr  (let  OS 
make  to  oease),  shows  tliat  in  their  He- 
brew MSB.  they  read  mSC-  H  •". 
then  the  \  probably  belonged  to  the 
next   wmd,  And   the  text  would   read: 


^»*^T!jlO"^?]  njP*.  '1*1,  us  sappress 
altogether— the  Sabbath  and  all  the 
festive  seasons  in  the  land.'  Comp.  Ekrt, 
Abfass,  Zeit  u.  Abschl.  d.  Pealt.  pp.  17-lB. 
*  The  introduction  of  morning,  mid- 
day, and  afternoon  prayers  is  respcc- 
tivcly  ascribed  to  Abmlikm,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the 
Targum  Ps.-Jon.  on  Gen.  xvi.  2T  imply 
their  existence  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  bi 
B.  Kama  82  a,  and  Jer.  Megill.  75  n,  its 
servioes  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
According  to  Banh.  94  b.  Synagogues 
existed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  It  is 
needless  to  follow  the  enbject  further. 
We  take  the  present  opportuiuty  of  add- 
ing, that,  as  the  Babbinic  quotations  in 
tbu  chapter  woold  be  so  numerous,  only 
those  wiU  be  given  wtiich  refer  to  points 
hitherto  nimotioed,  or  of  speoial  import- 
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BOOK      notice.     We  can,  readily  understand  how,  during  the  long  years  of 
III        exile  in  Babylon,  places  and  opportunities  for  common  worship  on 

'      '     ^   Sabbaths  and  feast-days  must  have  been  felt  almost  a  necesdty.. 
This  would  furnish,  at  least,  the  basis  for  the  institution  of  the 
Synagogue.     After  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  still  more  by  *the 
dispersed  abroad,'  such  *  meeting-houses '  {BoUey  Cheneeiyothf  do- 
rau8   congregationurriy   Synagogues)  would  become  absolutely  re* 
quisite.     Here  those  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  have  the  Scriptures  read  and  *  targumed '  to 
them.^     It   was   but  natural  that  prayers,   and,  lastly,  addresses, 
should  in  course  of  time  be  added.    Thus  the  regular  Synagogue- 
services  would  gradually  arise ;  first,  on  Sabbaths  and  on  feast-  or 
fast-days,  then  on  ordinary  days,  at  the  same  hours  as,  and  with  a 
sort  of  internal  correspondence  to,  the  worship  of  the  Temple.    Hie 
services  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were  special,  these  being  the 
ordinary  market-days,  when  the  country-people  came  into  the  townB, 
and  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  bringing  any  cut 
that  might  require  legal  decision  before  the  local  Sanhedrin,  wiiidi 
met  in  the  Synagogue,  and  consisted  of  its  authorities.     Naturally^ 
these  two  days  would  be  utilised  to  afford  the  country-people,  who 

•  Bai«  K.  lived  far  from  the  Synagogues,  opportunities  for  worship ;  •  and  the 
services  on  those  days  were  of  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  character. 
Accordingly,  Monday  and  Thursday  were  called  *  the  days  of  congre- 
gation '  or  *  Synagogue  '  (  Yom  ha-Chenisah), 

In  another  place  ^  it  has  been  shown,  how  rapidly  and  generallj 
the  institution  of  Synagogues  spread  among  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion in  all  lands,  and  what  important  purposes  they  served.  In 
Palestine  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  though  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  their  number  greatly  increased  afte* 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  this  without  crediting  the  Jewish 
legend  as  to  their  extraordinary  number  in  certain  cities,  such  as 
480,  or  460,  in  Jerusalem.^  In  the  capital,  and  probably  in  some 
other  large  cities,  there  were  not  only  several  Synagogues,  but  these 
arranged  according  to  nationalities,  and  even  crafts.*  At  the  same  time 
it  deserves  notice,  that  even  in  so  important  a  place  as  Capemaom 

*  The  expressions  *  Targum  '  and  •  tar-  have  been  83rmbolicaL  The  nmnber  4S0 
gaming  '  have  been  previously  explained.  is,  by  6fimatr(ja,  deduced  from  the  wori 
The  first  indication  of  such  paraphrasing  *  I  have  filled  '  (meleathi)  in  Is.  L  t\. 
in  the  vernacular  is  found  in  Neh.  viii.  Comp.  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  40  d,  toivtfds 
7,  8.  the  end,  or  else  480  »  4  x  10  x  IS. 

*  See  Book  I.  pp.  19,  77.  *  Comp.  Megill.  26. 

*  These    numbers,  however,  seem   to 
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there  seems  either  not  to  have  heen  a  Synagogue,  or  that  it  was     chap. 
ntterly  insignificant,  till  the  want  was  supplied  by  the  pious  Gentile         x 
oentnrion.*    This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  question  whether,  as  .stLato 
is  generally  assumed,  a  Jewish  community  in  a  place,  if  numbering  ^''^ 
ten  heads  of  families,  was  obliged  to  build  a  Synagogue,  and  could 
enforce  local  taxation  for  the  purpose.    Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
later  Rabbinic  ordinance,''  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  obtained  » *o<™>- 
in  Palestine,  or  in  early  times.  T«ptii]t.ii. 

Generally,  of  course,  a  community  would  build  its  own  Synagogue,  t«.ii^ 
or  else  depend  on  the  charitable  assistance  of  neighbours,  or  on  pri- 
vate munificence.     If  this  failed,  they  might  meet  for  worship  in  a 
jaivBte  dwelling,  a  sort  of '  Synagogue  in  the  house.' '     For,  in  early  'J^'^ 
times  the  institution  would  be  much  more  simple  than  at  a  later 
date.     In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  we  must  remember  that  later 
Jewish  arrangements  afford   no  evidence  of  those  which  prevailed 
while  the  Temple  stood,  nor  yet  the  ordinances  of  the  chiefs  of 
Babylonian  Academies  of  the  customs  existing  in  Palestine,  and,  lastly, 
that  the  Rabbinic  directions  mark  rather  an  ideal  than  the  actual 
state  of  things.     Thus — to  mention  an  instance  of  some  importance, 
becsnse  the  error  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved, and  to  have  misled  recent  explorers  in  Palestine — there  is  no 
evidence  that  in  Palestine  Synagogues  always  required  to  be  built  in 
the  highest  situation  in  a  town,  or,  at  least,  so  as  to  overtop  the  other 
honses.     To  judge  from  a  doubtful'  passage  in  the  Talmud,^  thin  'gb>Ukii 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia,  while  a  later  notice  ■  appeals  '^'^.„ 
in  siqiport  of  it  to  Prov.  viii.  2.     But  even  where  the  Jews  were  moat 
powerful  and  influential,  the  rule  could  not  have  been  universally 
enforced,  although  later  Rabbis  lay  it  down  as  a  principle.'    Hence,  '.jUX'Tnio, 
the  inference,  that  the  Galilean  Synagogues  lately  excavated  cannot  Tepim. il i 
date  from  an  early  period,  because  they  are  not  in  prominent  positions, 
is  entirely  erroneous.* 

But  there  were  two  rules  observed,  which  seem  to  have  been  en- 
bstced  from  early  times.  One  of  these  enjoined,  that  a  Synagogue 
should  not  be  erected  in  a  place,  unless  it  contained  ten  Batlanim,* 

■  See  the  aotea  in  Maiwi<iitide$,  Hilc.  Alexander  Severoa,  is  all  the  more  an- 
Tei^liU.  zi.  2 ;  p.  76  b.  grounded,  th&t  at  that  time,  if  ever,  the 

■  Crnnp.  Lieat.  SUei^n^t  article  on  Jewish  anthoritiea  nould  strictl}'  adhere 
tba  SyiWigognei  of  QalUee  (P.  B.  F.  Be-  to  Talmndic  directions  ae  to  the  itrac- 
port,  Jnly  1878,  pp.  129  &c.).    The  infer-  tare  of  Synagogues. 

enoe,  that  they  date  from  the  beginning  *  From  '  baltl,'  which  here  seems  to 

of   tlw    third   oeutniy,  when  the   Jews      have   the  same   meaning  as  the   Latin 
were  in  high  tBTonr  with  the  Bmperor      raeare  rei,  to  haTe  leisure  for  a  thing. 
VOL.  I.  F  P 
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BOOK      or  men  of  leisure,  who  could  devote  their  time  to  the  Synagogae- 
ni        worship  and  administration.'     This  was  proved  by  the  consideration, 
that  common  worship  implied  a  congregation,  which,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  men.*   Another,  and  perhaps 
more  important  rule  was  as  to  the  direction  in  which  Synagogues 
were  to  be  built,  and  which  worshippers  should  occupy  during  prayer. 
Here  two  points  must  be  kept  in  view:   Ist.  Prayer  towaids  the 
east  was  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  the  false  worship  towaids 
^oomp.  Jer.   the  cast  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.  16.'     2ndly.  The  prevailing  direc- 
Baba  B.  25  a  tiou  in  Palestine  was  towards  the  west,  as  in  the  Temple.     Thus, 
j^Toa.  we  read  ^  that  the  entrance  into  the  Synagogue  was  by  the  east^  as 

the  entrance  through  the  Beautiful  Gate  into  the  Sanctuary.     TTiis, 
however,  may  refer,  not  to  the  door,  but  to  the  passage  (idsle)  into 
•BobaB.      the  interior  of  the  building.     In  other  places,*^  the  advice  is  simply 
•jer.Ber.     givcu  to  tum  towards  Jerusalem,  to  the  south  or  south-west.*    In 
*^*  *  general,  however,  it  was  said  that,  as  the  Shechinah  was  everywhere 

in  Palestine,  direction  was  not  of  paramount  importance. 

If  we  combine  these  notices,  and  keep  in  view  the  general  desire 
to  conform  to  the  Temple  arrangements,  the  ruined  Synagogues  latelj 
excavated  in  the  north  of  Galilee  seem,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to 
meet  the  Talmudic  requirements.     With  the  exception  of  one  (at 
'Irbid,  which  has  its  door  to  the  east),  they  all  have  their  entrances 
on  the  south.     We  conjecture  that  the  worshippers,  imitating  in  this 
the  practice  in  the  Temple,  made  a  circuit,  either  completely  to  the 
north,  or  else  entered  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern  aisle,  where,  in 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Sjmagogue  at  Capernaum,  which  seems  the 
most  fully  preserved  ruin,  two  pillars  in  the  colonnade  are  waptiug.' 
The  so-called  *  Ark '  would  be  at  the  south  end ;  the  seats  for  the  elden 
and  honourable  in  front  of  it,  facing  the  people,  and  with  their 
^Tos.  back  to  the  Ark.®     Here  two  pillars  are  wanting  in  the  Synagogue 

at  Capernaum.  The  lectern  of  the  reader  would  be  in  the  centre, 
close  to  where  the  entrance  was  into  the  double  colonnade  which 
formed  the  Synagogue,  where,  at  present,  a  single  pillar  is  marked 
in  the  plan  of  the  Capernaum  Synagogue ;  while  the  women's 
gallery  was  at  the  north  end,  where  two  columns  and  pillars  of 

*  This    is    expressly    stated    in    Jer.  destroyed.     But  in  case  of  neoeseitj  the 
Megill.  i.  6,  p.  70  b,  towards  the  end.  number  ten  might  be  made  up  by  a  male 

*  Comp.  Megill.  iv.  3  ;  Sanh.  i.  6.   That  child  under  age  (Ber.  R.  91,  pp.  160 « 
ten  constituted  a  congregation  was  de-  and  b). 

rived  from  Numb.  xiv.  27.     Similarly,  it  •  We  subjoin  a  plan  of  the  Synagogue 

was  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  fact,  excavated  at  Tell  HAm  (Capemaam).   ft 

that  if  ten  righteous  men  had  been  in  is  atlapted  from  Capt.  Wilten's  plan  in 

Sodom,  tlie  city  would   not  have  been  the  P  E.  F.  Quarterly  Statement,  Ko.  2. 


PLAN  AND  STBDCTBRE  OP  '. 
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lecoliar  shape,  which  may  have  supported  the  gallery,  are  traceable, 
Tor  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  men  and  women  sat  in 
>pposite  aisles,  separated  by  a  low  wall.     PkUo  notices,  indeed,  this 
urangement  in   connection  with   the  Therapeutae ;  ■   but  there   is  ■ 
10  indication  that  the  practice  prevailed  in  the  Synagogues,  or  in  & 
t^estine.  * 

We  can  now,  with  the  help  given  by  recent  excavation  a,  form  a 
inception  of  these  ancient  Synagogaes.  The  Synagogue  is  built  of 
he  stone  of  the  country.     On  the  lintels  over  the  doors  there  are 


™»iong  ornamentations — a  seven-branched  candlestick,  an  open  flower 
"ctween  two  Paschal  lambs,  or  vine-leaves  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
w,  as  at  Capernaum,  a  pot  of  manna  between  representations  of 
Aaron's  rod.  Only  glancing  at  the  internal  decorations  of  mould- 
Wigs  or  cornice,  we  notice  that  the  inside  plan  is  generally  that  of 
^  double  colonnades,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  body  of  the 
Synagogue,  the  aisles  east  and  west  being  probably  used  as  passages. 
Tie  intercolumnar  distance  is  very  small,  never  greater  than  94  feet.' 

'  Comp.  Palestine  Exploration  FqiwI  Bcport,  Quarterly  StaUment,  ii,  p.  42  Ao. 
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Shabb.  33  a 


«» Megill. 
26  6;  Taan. 
15  a 


•Eatcxl. 
xxvii.  20 


*  St.  Matt, 
xxlii.  6; 
Toa. 
Uegill.  iii.  9 


•Megill.  32  a 
*McgiU.  266 


The  *  two  comer  columns  at  the  northern  end  invariably  have  their 
two  exterior  faces  square  like  pillars,  and  /he  two  interior  ones  formed 
by  half-engaged  pillars.'  Here  we  suppose  the  women's  gallery  to 
have  risen.  The  flooring  is  formed  of  slabs  of  white  limestone  ;^  the 
walls  are  solid  (from  2  even  to  7  feet  in  thickness),  and  well  built  of 
stones,  rough  in  the  exterior,  but  j^lastered  in  the  interior.  The 
Synagogue  is  furnished  with  suflBcient  windows  to  admit  light.  The 
roof  is  flat,  the  columns  being  sometimes  connected  by  blocks  of 
stone,  on  which  massive  rafters  rest. 

Entering  by  the  door  at  the  southern  end,  and  making  the  circuit 
to  the  north,  we  take  our  position  in  front  of  the  women's  gallery. 
Those  colonnades  form  the  body  of  the  Synagogue.*     At  the  sooth 
end,  facing  north,  is  a  movable  *  Ark,'  containing  the  sacred  rolb  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.    It  is  called  the  Holy  Chest  or  Ark,  Arw 
hakkodesh  (to  call  it  simply  *  aron '  was  sinful),*  but  chiefly  the  Teyvahy 
Ark.'    It  was  made  movable,  so  that  it  might  be  carried  out,  ts  on 
public  fasts.^     Steps  generally  led  up  to  it  (the  Darga  or  Sapkady 
In  front  hangs  (this  probably  from  an  early  period)  the   VUon  or 
curtain.     But  the  Holy  Lamp  is  never  wanting,  in  imitation  of  the 
undying  light  in  the  Temple.*^     Right  before  the  Ark,  and  fiuang 
the  people,  are  the  seats  of  honour,  for  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue 
and  the  honourable.'*    The  place  for  him  who  leads  the  devotion  of 
the  people  is  also  in  front  of  the  Ark,  either  elevated,  or  else,  to 
mark  humility,  lowered.*     In  the  middle  of  the  Synagogue  (so  gene- 
rally) is  the  Bhnay^  or  elevation,  on  which  there  is  the  Luach,  or 
desk,®  from  which  the  Law  is  read.     This  is  also  called  the  CungHy 
chair,  or  throne,^  or  KissSf  and  Pergulah.     Those  who  are  to  read 
the  Law  will  stand,  while  he  who  is  to  preach  or  deliver  an  address 
will  sit.     Beside  them  will  be  the  Methurgemany  either  to  interpret^ 
or  to  repeat  aloud,  what  is  said.  , 

As  yet  the  Synagogue  is  empty,  and  we  may  therefore  call 
to  mind  what  we  ought  to  think,  and  how  to  bear  ourselves.  To 
neglect  attendance  on  its  services  would  not  only  involve  personal 


*  Comp.  Warreri't  •  RecoTery  of  Jeru- 
saleui/  p.  343  &c. 

''  There  ia  a  curious  passage  in  Ber. 
8  /7,  which  states  tliat  although  there 
were  thirteen  Synagogues  in  Tiberias,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Rabbis  only  to 
pray  *  between  the  columns  where  they 
Htudied.'  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Academy  consisted  also  of  colonnades. 
For  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  all  the  supposed  S}Tiagogue8  exca- 


vated in  Galilee  were  Academies. 

'  It  was  also  called  Argas,  and  Komtir 
(Megill.  26  6),  but  more  generally  Cbeit. 

♦  Hence  the  expression  •  yored  Uphni" 
hatteyvah/  and  *oved  liphnei  battler* 
vah.' 

*  Seems  also  to  have  been  called 
'Kathedrah,'  just  as  by  our  Lord  (St 
Matt,  xxiii.  2).  Oomp.  Buxtmfi  Lexiooc 
p.  21 G4. 
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Qt,  but  bring  punishment  upon  the  whole  district.     Indeed,  to     chap 
eflfectual,  prayer  must  be  offered  in  the  Synagogue.*    At  the        x 
ne  time,  the  strict  ordinances  in  regard  to  the  Temple,  such  as,  that  •oompTB. 
must  not  enter  it  carrying  a  staff,  nor  with  shoes,  nor  even  dust  8  S  *°*    ' 
the  feet,  nor  with  scrip  or  purse,  do  not  apply  to  the  Synagogue, 
of  comparatively  inferior   sanctity.^     However,  the   Synagogue  •Ber.esa 
ist  not  be  made  a  thoroughfiEure.    We  must  not  behave  lightly  in 
We   may  not  joke,  laugh,  eat,  talk,  dress,  nor  resort  there  'Tm. 
shelter  from  sun  or  rain.     Only  Babbis  and  their  disciples,  to 
om  80  many  things  are  lawful,  and  who,  indeed,  must  look  upon 
>  Synagogue  as  if  it  were  their  own  dwelling,  may  eat,  drink,  per- 
M  even  sleep  there.     Under  certain  circumstances,  also,  the  poor 
1  strangers  may  be  fed  there.*    But,  in  general,  the  Synagogue  "Pw-ioia 
Bt  be  regarded  as  consecrated  to  God.    Even  if  a  new  one  be 
It,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  old  edifice  till  the  other  is 
iahed.    Money  collected  for  the  building  may,  in  cases  of  neces- 
fj  be  used  for  other  purposes,  but  things  dedicated  for  it  are  in- 
mable  by  sale.     A  Synagogue  may  be  converted  into  an  Academy, 
vase  the  latter  is  regarded  as  more  sacred,  but  not  vice  versa. 
age  Synagogues  may  be  disposed  of,  under  the  direction  of  the 
I  Sanhedrin,  provided  the  locale  be  not  afterwards  used  for  in- 
mous  purposes,  such  as  public  baths,  a  wash-house,  a  tannery, 
But  town  Synagogues  are  inalienable,  because  strangers  may 
contributed  to  them ;  and,  even  if  otherwise,  they  have  a  right 
k  for  some  place  of  worship.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  bear 
id  that  this  rule  had  its  exceptions ;  notably  that,  at  one  time, 
ild  of  coppersmiths  in  Jerusalem  sold  their  Sjniagogue.*  •  MegiiL  «7 

this,  irrespective  of  any  Kabbinic  legends,  shows  with  what 
ce  these  *  houses  of  congregation  '  were  regarded.     And  now 
ikly  Sabbath,  the  pledge  between  Israel  and  God,  had  once 
me.     To  meet  it  as  a  bride  or  queen,  each  house  was  adorned 
Viday  evening.     The  Sabbath  lamp  was  lighted ;  the  festive 
\  put  on ;  the  table  provided  with  the  best  which  the  family 
>rd ;  and  the  Kiddush^  or  benediction  over  the  cup  of  wine, 
as  always,  was  mixed  with  water — spoken.*    And  as  Sabbath 
iroke,  they  hastened  with  quick  steps  to  the  Synagogue  ;  for 
the  Rabbinic  rule  in  going,  while  it  was  prescribed  to  re- 
slow  and  lingering  steps.     Jewish  punctiliousness  defined 

for  symbolical  reasons,  bat  rules  how  the  cup  is  to  be  held,  or  even 
ccount  of  the  strength  of  the  liturgical  formula  of  the  Kiddosh. 
18  needless  here  to  give  the      Ck)mp.  Jer.  Ber.  i.  8 ;  vii.  6. 
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every  movement  and  attitude  in  prayer.  If  those  rules  were  ever 
observed  in  their  entirety,  devotion  must  have  been  crushed  under 
their  weight.  But  we  have  evidence  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
and  even  later,  there  was  much  personal  freedom  left ;  *  for,  not  only 
was  much  in  the  services  determined  by  the  usage  of  each  place,  but 
the  leader  of  the  devotions  might  preface  the  regular  service  by  free 
prayer,  or  insert  such  between  certain  parts  of  the  liturgy. 

We  are  now  in  the  Nazareth  Synagogue.    The  officials  are  all 
assembled.    The  lowest  of  these  is  the  Ghazza/riy  or  minister,*  who 
often  acts  also  as  schoolmaster.     For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
conduct  of  the  services  may  frequently  devolve  upon  him,  great  care 
is  taken  in  his  selection.     He  must  be  not  only  irreproachable,  bot^ 
if  possible,  his  family  also.    Humility,  modesty,  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  distinctness  and  correctness  in  pronunciation,  sinqdicity 
and  neatness  in  dress,  and  an  absence  of  self-assertion,  are  qualities 
sought  for,  and  which,  in  |  some  measure,  remind  us  of  the  higher 
qualifications  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  in  the  choice  of  ecclesiastical 
officers.     Then  there  are  the  elders  (iSefcenim),  or  rulers  (op^^orrFf), 
whose  chief  is  the  ArchiaynagogoSy  or  Rash  haOheneaeth,     These  aie 
the  rulers  {Pam(i8im\  or  shepherds  {irotfidves).     There  can  be  no 
question  (from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  tombstones  in  Borne),* 
that  the  Archisynagogos^  was  chief  among  the  rulers, and  that, whether 
or  not  there  was,  as  in  the  community  at  Rome,  and  probably  also 
among  the  dispersed  in  the  West,  besides  him,  a  sort  of  political  diief 
of  the  elders,  or  Oerouaiarch.^    All  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue  were 
duly  examined  as  to  their  knowledge,  and  ordained  to  the  oflice. 
They  formed  the  local  Sanhedrin  or  tribunal.     But  their  dectiwi 
depended  on  the  choice  of  the  congregation ;  and  absence  of  pride, 
as  also  gentleness  and  humility,  are  mentioned  as  special  qualifioa- 
«>  sanh.  92  a ;  tious.^     Somctimes  the  office  was  held  by  resoilar  teachers.* 

Ch»g.6  6  rr  .  Jo 

•  Gitt.6o«  1*5  as  m  Rome,  there  was  an  apparently  unordained  eldership 

{Oerov^ia\  it  probably  had  only  the  charge  of  outward  affiurs,  and  was 
more  a  committee  of  management.  Indeed,  in  foreign  Synagogaes, 
the  rulers  seem  to  have  been  chosen,  sometimes  for  a  specified  period, 
at  others  for  life.     But,  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Arckir 
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*  As  to  all  this,  and  tlie  great  liberty 
in  prayer,  comp.  ^unZf  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d. 
Jud.  pp.  368,  369,  and  notes  a,  b  and  d; 
and  Ritas  des  Synag.  Gottesd.  pp.  2  and  3. 

*  In  St.  Mark  v.  22,  several  Arcki- 
synagogoi  seem  to  be  spoken  of.  But  the 
expression  may  only  mean,  as  Wei»$  sug- 
gests, one  of  the  order  of  the  Archi' 


synagogoi.  The  passage  in  Acts  ziiL  15 
is  more  difficult.  Possibly  it  nuty  depend 
upon  local  circumstances,  the  term  Arel^ 
Bynagogoi  including  others  bedde  the 
Architynagogoi  in  the  strictest  sense,  sach 
as  the  Gerotuiarohsot  the  BoznAU  inscnp- 
tions. 
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synagogos,  or  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  was  only  the  first  among     chap. 
his  equals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  virtual  rule  of  the  Syna-         x 
gogue  devolved  upon  him.     He  would  have  the  superintendence  of         *""■ 
Divine  service,  and,  as  this  was  not  conducted  by  regular  officials,  he 
would   in  each  case  determine  who  were   to  be  called  up  to  read 
from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  who  was  to  conduct  the  prayers, 
and  act  as  Shdiack  Zibbur,  or  messenger  of  the  congregation,  and 
who,  if  any,  was  to  deliver  an  address.     He  would  also  see  that 
nothing  improper   took   place   in   the    Synagogue,'  and  that   the  "^J^""" 
payen  vrere  properly  conducted.     In  short,  the  supreme  care,  both 
at  the  services  and  of  the  building,  would  devolve  upon  him.     To 
these  regular  officials  we  have  to  add  those  who  officiated  during  the 
service,  the  Shd/iack  Zibbur,  or  delegate  of  the  congregation — who, 
as   its   mouthpiece,   conducted   the   devotions — the   Interpreter   or 
Methvrgeman,  and  those  who  were  called  on  to  read  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  or  else  to  preach. 

We  are  now  in  some  measure  prepared  to  follow  the  worship  on 
that  Sabbath  in  Nazareth,  On  His  entrance  into  the  Synagogue,  or 
perhaps  before  that,  the  chief  ruler  would  request  Jesus  to  act  for 
that  Sabbath  as  the  Skdiach  Zibbur.  For,  according  to  the  Mishnah,''  *h^i.it.i 
the  person  who  read  in  the  Synagogue  the  portion  from  the  Prophets, 
was  also  expected  to  conduct  the  devotions,  at  least  in  greater  part.' 
If  this  rule  was  enforced  at  that  time,  then  Jesus  would  ascend  the 
Bwuty  and,  standing  at  the  lectern,  begin  the  service  by  two  prayers, 
which  in  their  most  ancient  form,  as  they  probably  obtained  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  were  as  follows : — 

I.  '  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  King  of  the  world.  Who  formest 
the  light  and  createst  the  darkness,  Who  makest  peace,  and  createst 
everything ;  Who,  in  mercy,  givest  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  dwell  upon  it,  and  in  Thy  goodness,  day  by  day,  and  every  day, 
renewest  the  works  of  creation.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  for 
the  glory  of  His  handiworks,  and  for  the  light-giving  lights  which 
He  has  made  for  His  praise.  Selah.  Blessed  be  the  I^rd  our  God, 
Who  has  formed  the  lights.' 

II.  '  With  great  love  hast  Thou  loved  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  and 
with  much  overflowing  pity  hast  Thou  pitied  na,  our  Father  and  oor 
King.  For  the  sake  of  our  &thers  who  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou 
taoghtest  them  the  statutes  of  life,  have  mercy  upon  ns,  and  teach 
OS.  Enlighten  our  eyes  in  Thy  Law  ;  cause  our  hearts  to  cleave  to 
Thy  commandments ;  unite  onr  hearts  to  love  and  fear  Thy  Name, 

'  Faxt  of  ths  S^^ma,  and  the  whole  of  the  Eulogies. 
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and  we  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  world  without  end.  For  Thou  art 
a  Grod  Who  preparest  salvation,  and  us  hast  Thou  chosen  firom  among 
all  nations  and  tongues,  and  hast  in  truth  brought  us  near  to  Thy 
great  Name — Selah — that  we  may  lovingly  praise  Thee  and  Thy 
Unity.     Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Who  in  love  chose  His  people  IsraeL' 

After  this  followed  what  may  be  designated  as  the  Jewish  Creed, 
called  the  Shema,  from  the  word  *  ahemaj   or  *  hear,'  with  which  it 
begins.      It  consisted  of  three  passages  from  the  Pentateuch,*  so 
arranged,  as  the  Mishnah  notes,^  that  the  worshipper  took  upon  him- 
self first  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  only  s&er  it 
the   yoke  of  the   commandments;   and   in  the  latter,  again,  first 
those  that  applied  to  night  and  day,  and  then  those  that  applied  to 
the  day  only.     They  were  probably  but  later  determinations,  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  what  was  regarded  as  the  heresy  of 
Christianity,  which  insisted  that,  as  the  first  sentence  in  the  Shema, 
asserting  the  Unity  of  God,  was  the  most  important,  special  emphaas 
should  be  laid  on  certain  words  in  it.     The  recitation  of  the  Shema 
was  followed  by  this  prayer : — 

*  True  it  is  that  Thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  our  King,  and  the  King  of  our  fathers,  our  Saviour,  and  the 
Saviour  of  our  fathers,  our  Creator,  the  Rock  of  our  Sal\Tition,  our 
Help,  and  our  Deliverer.  Thy  Name  is  from  everlasting,  and  there 
is  no  God  beside  Thee.  A  new  song  did  they  that  were  delivered 
sing  to  Thy  Name  by  the  sea-shore ;  together  did  all  praise  and  own 
Thee  King,  and  say,  Jehovah  shall  reign,  world  without  end !  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  Who  saveth  Israel.' 

This  prayer  finished,  he  who  officiated  took  his  place  before  the 
Ark,  and  there  repeated  what  formed  the  prayer  in  the  stricte8t 
sense,  or  certain  *  Eulogies'  or  Benedictions.  These  are  eighteen,  or 
rather  nineteen,  in  number,  and  vary  in  age.  But  as  on  Sabbaths 
only  the  three  first  and  the  three  last  of  these,  which  are  also  those 
undoubtedly  of  greatest  age,  were  repeated,  and  between  them  cer- 
tain other  prayers  inserted,  only  these  six,  with  which  the  series 
respectively  began  and  ended,  need  here  find  a  place.  The  first 
Benediction  was  said  with  bent  body.     It  was  as  follows : — 

I.  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
the  Great,  the  Mighty,  and  the  Terrible  God,  the  Most  High  God, 
Who  showeth  mercy  and  kindness.  Who  createth  all  things,  TSTio 
remembereth  the  gracious  promises  to  the  fathers,  and  bringeth  a 
Saviour  to  their  children's  children,  for  His  own  Name's  s^e,  in 
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loTe.     O  King,  Helper,  Saviour,  aad   Shield  t     Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Jehovah,  the  Shield  of  Abraham.' 

II.  '  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  mighty  for  ever ;  Thou,  Who  qnickeneet 
the  dead,  art  mighty  to  save.  In  Thy  meroy  Thou  preserveBt  the 
living,  Thou  quiclcenest  the  dead ;  in  Thine  abundant  pity  Thou 
bearest  up  those  who  &)I,  and  healest  those  who  are  diseased,  and 
looaest  those  who  are  bound,  and  fuIfiUest  Thy  Euthful  word  to  those 
who  sleep  in  the  duat.  Who  ia  like  unto  Thee,  Lord  of  strength, 
and  who  can  be  compared  to  Thee,  Who  killest  and  makest  alive, 
and  cauaest  salvation  to  spring  forth  ?  And  feithful  art  Thou  to 
give  life  to  the  dead.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  Who  quickenest 
the  dead!* 

III.  'Thou  art  Holy,  and  Thy  Name  is  Holy.  Selah.  Blessed 
art  Thou  Jehovah  God,  the  Holy  One.' 

After  this,  such  prayers  were  inserted  as  were  suitable  for  the 
day.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  considerable  latitude  was 
allowed.  For,  although  '  it  was  not  lawful  to  insert  any  petition  in  ■ 
the  three  6rBt  or  the  three  last  Eulogies,  but  only  is  the  interme- 
diate Benedictions,  in  practice  this  was  certainly  not  observed. 
Thus,  although,  by  the  rubric,  prayer  for  rain  and  dew  was  to  be 
inserted  up  to  the  season  of  the  Passover  in  the  ninth  Benediction, 
yet  occasionally  reference  to  this  seems  also  to  have  been  made  in 
the  second  Benediction,  as  connected  with  the  quickening  of  that 
which  is  dead.**  Nay,  some  Kabbis  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  ' 
brief  summary  of  the  eighteen  Eulogies,  while  yet  another  (R.  Elieser) 
repudiated  all  forms  of  prayer.'  But  gtadually,  and  especially  after 
the  insertion  of  the  well-known  prayer  against  the  heretics,  or 
rather  Christian  converts  (Eulogy  XI.*),  the  present  order  of  the 
eighteen  Eulogies,  or  Araidah,  seems  to  have  been  established-  Both 
the  Jerusalem"  and  the  Babylon  Talmud **  contain  much  on  this  • 
sabject  which  ia  of  very  great  interest.*  „" 

Following  the  order  of  the  service,  we  now  come  to  the  con-  * 
eluding  Eulogies,  which  were  as  follows : — 

XVII.  (XVI.)  *  Take  gracious  pleasure,  0  Jehovah  our  God,  in 

'  There  ia  even  doubt,  whether  the  ex-  David,  was  joined  to  the  previoas  one  in 

Ktwoidsof  at  least  some  of  the  Beneiiic-  order  to  preserve  the   number  eighteen. 

lioiu  were  fixed  at  hq  earl; period.     Ste  Cump.  Jcr.  Bcr.iv.S;  Itissadlycliaracter- 

Humt,  a.  B.  ist!cthBt,togetherwithacnrscuponChri>- 

•  Originally  the  Eulogies  were  eighteen  tian  converts,  the  Messianic  hope  ol  Israel 

jD  nniabcr.    The  addition  of  that  agunst  Hhoold  thns  have  been  pm>hed  Into  the 

the  beretica  wonld  have  made  tbem  nine-  backgroiuid. 

teen.     Accordingly,  Kulo^  iv.,  which  ■  For  the  salce  of  brevity,  I  can  onl; 

pnTed  for  the  coming  of  the  Branch  of  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  passngea. 
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Thy  people  Israel  and  in  their  prayers,  and  in  love  accept  the  bumt- 
oflFerings  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  Thy  good  pleasure,  and 
may  the  services  of  Thy  people  be  ever  acceptable  unto  Thee.  And 
0  that  our  eyes  may  see  it,  as  Thou  tumest  in  mercy  to  Zion. 
Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Jehovah,  Who  restoreth  His  Shechinah  to 
Zion.' 

XVIII.  (XVII.)  In  saying  this  Eulogy,  which  was  simply  one  of 
thanks,  it  was  ordered  that  all  should  bend  down.   It  was  as  follows: — 
*  We  give  praise  to  Thee,  because  Thou  art  He,  Jehovah,  our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.     The  Bock  of  our  life, 
the  Shield  of  our  salvation.  Thou  art  He,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.    We  laud  Thee,  and  declare  Thy  praise.     For  our  lives  which 
are  bound  up  in  Thine  Hand,  for  our  souls  which  are  committed  to 
Thee,  and  for  Thy  wonders  which  are  with  us  every  day,  and  for  Thy 
marvellous  deeds  and  Thy  goodnesses  which  are  at  all  seasons,  even- 
ing, and  morning,  and  midday — ^Thou  Gracious  One,  for  Thy  com- 
passions never  end.  Thou  Pitying  One,  for  Thy  mercies  never  oeaae, 
for  ever  do  we  put  our  trust  in  Thee.    And  for  all  this,  blessed  and 
exalted  be  Thy  Name,  our  King,  always,  world  without  end.    And 
all  the  living  bless  Thee — Selah — and  praise  Thy  Name  in  truth,  0 
God,  our  Salvation  and  our  Help.  Selah.     Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah. 
The  Gracious  One  is  Thy  Name,  and  to  Thee  it  is  pleasant  to  give 
praise.' 

After  this  the  priests,  if  any  were  in  the  Synagogue,  spoke  the 
blessing,  elevating  their  hands  up  to  the  shoulders  •  (in  the  Temple 
up  to  the  forehead).  This  was  called  the  lifting  up  of  hands.^ 
In  the  Synagogue  the  Benedictions  were  spoken  in  three  sectionB, 
the  people  each  time  responding  by  an  Amen.®  Lastly,  in  the 
Synagogue,  the  word  *  Adonai '  was  substituted  for  Jehovah.*  ^  H 
no  descendants  of  Aaron  were  present,  the  leader  of  the  devotions 
repeated  the  usual  priestly  benediction.*  After  the  benediction  fol- 
lowed the  last  Eulogy,  which,  in  its  abbreviated  form  (as  presently 
used  in  the  Evening  Service),  is  as  follows : — 

XIX.  (XVIII.)  *  0  bestow  on  Thy  people  Israel  great  peace  for 
ever.  For  Thou  art  King,  and  Lord  of  all  peace.  And  it  is  good  in 
Thine  eyes  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel  at  all  times  and  at  every  hour 
with  Thy  peace.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  ^Tio  blesseth  His 
people  Israel  with  peace ! ' 

It  was  the  practice  of  leading  Eabbis,  probably  dating  from  very 


*  Minor  differences  need  not  here  be  detailed,  especially  as  they  are  by  no  means 
certain. 
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early  times,  to  add  at  the  close  of  this  Eulogy  certain  prayers  of  their     chap. 
own,  either  fixed   or   &ee,  of  which  the  Talmud  gives  specimenB.         X 
P'Vom  very  early  times  also,  the  custom  seems  to  have  obtained  that 
the  descendants  of  Aaron,  before  pronouncing  the  blessing,  put  off 
their  shoes.  In  the  benediction  the  priestB  turned  towards  the  people, 
while  he  who  led  the  prayers  stood  with  his  back  to  the  people, 
looking  towards  the  Sanctuary.     The  superstition,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful to  look  at  the  priests  while  they  spoke  the  blessing,'  must  "ChM-w* 
be  regarded  as  of  later  date.    According  to  the  Mishnah,  they  who 
pronounce  the  benediction  must  have  no  blemish  on  their  hands, 
face,  or  feet,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention  j  but  this  presumably 
refers  to  those  officiating  in  the  Temple.'     It  is  a  curious  statement, 
that  priests  &om  certain  cities  in  Galilee  were  not  aUowed  to  speak 
the  words  of  blessing,  because  their  pronunciation  of  the  gutturals 
was  misleading,^     According    to   the    Jerusalem   Talmud,"    moral  '"isIu-m' 
blemishes,  or  even  sin,  did  not  disqualify  a  priest  &om  pronounc-  t.  b  ' 
ing  the  benediction,  since  it  was  really  God,  and  not  man,  Who 
gave  the  blessing.*     On  the  other  hand,  strict  sobriety  was  insisted 
oa  on  such  occasions.     Later  Judaism  used  the  priestly  benediction 
as  a  means  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  evil  dreams.     The  public 
prayers  closed  with  an  Amen,  spoken  by  the  congregation. 

The  liturgical  part  being  thus  completed,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, indeed,  what  bad  been  the  primary  object  of  the  Synagogue 
sorvioe,  began.  The  Chazzan,  or  minister,  approached  the  Ark,  and 
brought  out  a  roll  of  the  Law.  It  was  taken  from  its  case  (tik, 
thdceh),  and  unwound  &om  those  cloths  {mitpachoth)  which  held  it. 
l^e  time  had  now  come  for  the  reading  of  portions  from  the  Law  and 
lite  Prophets.  On  the  Sabbath,  at  least  seven  persons  were  called  upon 
successively  to  read  portions  from  the  Law,  none  of  them  consisting  of 
less  than  three  verses.  On  the  '  days  of  congregation '  (Monday  and 
Thursday),  three  persons  were  called  up ;  on  New  Moon's  Day,  and  on 
the  intermediate  days  of  a  festive  week,  four ;  on  feast  days,  five ; 
and  on  the  Day  of  Attmement,  six.*    There  was,  no  doubt,  even  in 

■  It  Beenui  also  to  have  been  the  rale,  thcte'.is  a  beantiM  prayer,  In  wbicb  Israel 
Ulat  tbey  most  wash  their  hands  before  declares  that  it  only  needs  the  blessing  of 
pcDDOoncing  the  benediction  (Sot.  39  a).  Ood,  according  t«  Dent.  xzvi.  1 5,  im  which 

■  The  qnestioQ  is  discussed:  Srst,wIio  tbeaii3wercomeB,tlmtalthoaghtheprieBts 
blesed  the  priests  ?  and,  secondly,  what  bring  the  benediction,  It  is  Ood  Wbo 
put  Qod  had  in  that  benediction  ?  The  stands  and  blesses  His  people,  Aoooid- 
aoower  will  icadily  be  gasMed  (Chnll.  49  ingly,  the  benediction  of  the  priests  is 
a).  In  Biphri  on  Knmben,  par.  43,  the  oidy  the  symbol  of  God's  blessing- 
words  sie  quoted  (Namb.  Ti.  87)  to  show  ■  For  these  different  numbers  very 
that  the  blessing  came  from  Ood,  and  not  cnrions  symbolical  reasons  are  gtven 
from,  altbon^  through,  the  priests.     In  (Megill.  23  a). 

Bemidb.   R.  II,  ed.  Warsb.  V.  p.  40  o 
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ancient  times  a  lectionary,  though  certainly  not  that  presently  in 
use,  which  occupies  exactly  a  year.^  On  the  contrary,  the  Palestinian 
lectionary  occupied  three  •  or,  according  to  some,  three  and  a  half 
years,^  half  a  Sabbatic  period.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Mas- 
aorah  divides  the  Pentateuch  into  154  sections.  In  regard  to  the 
lectionary  of  three  and  a  half  years  we  read  of  175  sections.  It  re- 
quires to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  preparatory  to,  and  on 
certain  festive  days,  the  ordinary  reading  was  interrupted,  and  por- 
tions substituted  which  bore  on  the  subject  of  the  feast.  Possibly, 
at  difiFerent  periods  different  cycles  may  have  obtained — ^those  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  three  years,  and  even  for  one  year.®  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,^  a  descendant  of  Aaron  was  always  called  up  first 
to  the  reading ;  *  then  followed  a  Levite,  and  afterwards  five  ordinary 
Israelites.  As  this  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  priestly  benediction,^ 
has  been  continued  in  the  Synagogue  firom  father  to  son,  it  is  pos- 
sible still  to  know  who  are  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  who  Levites. 
The  reading  of  the  Law  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  brief 
Benedictions. 

Upon  the  I^w  followed  a  section  from  the  Prophets,*  the  so-called 
Haphtarah.^  The  origin  of  this  practice  is  not  known,  although  it 
is  one  that  must  evidently  have  met  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
worshippers.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  lectionary  from  the 
Prophets  did  not  exist  in  early  times ;  nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that 
the  choice  of  the  passage  was  left  to  the  reader  himself.  At  any 
rate,  as  regarded  the  ordinary  Sabbath  days,®  we  are  told  that  a  reader 
might  omit  one  or  more  verses,  provided  there  was  no  break.  As  the 
Hebrew  was  not  generally  understood,  a  Methurgeman^  or  Interpreter, 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  reader,'  and  translated  into  the  Aranuean  verse 
by  verse,  and  in  the  section  from  the  Prophets,  or  HaphtaraJij  after 


*  This  division  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Babylon.  Comp.  ^unz,  Gottesd.  Vortr. 
pp.  3,  4. 

'  Comp.  Ihischuk,  Gesch.  des  jiid. 
Cultus,  pp.  261-268. 

*  But  some  of  the  leading  Rabbis  not 
only  resisted  this  practice,  but  declared 
that  a  Rabbi  who  yielded  to  it  deserved 
death  (Megill.  28  a ;  comp.  Megill.  22  a). 

*  Every  descendant  of  Aaron  in  the 
S3rnagogue  is  bound  to  join  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
blessing  on  himself,  according  to  Gen.  xii. 
3.  Otherwise  he  transgresses  three  com- 
mands contained  in  Numb.  vi.  27  (Sot. 
38  b).  The  present  mode  of  dividing  the 
fingers  when  pronouncing  the  blessing 


is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Cant.  ii.  9 
(Bemidb.  R.  11),  although  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  practice  is  mystical. 

*  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  it 
are  unhistorical.  Comp.  *  Sketches  d 
Jewish  liife,'  p.  278.  The  term  Haphtaiah, 
or  rather  Aphtarah  and  Aphtarta,  is  de- 
rived from  patar^  to  dismiss- -either,  like 
the  Latin  Afissa,  because  it  ended  the 
general  service,  or  else  because  valedictory 
discourses,  called  Aphtarah,  were  con- 
nected with  it. 

•  In  a  few  places  in  Babylon  (Shabb. 
116  b)y  lessons  from  the  Ha^ographa 
were  read  at  afternoon  services.  Beaiaes, 
on  I\irim  the  whole  Book  of  Esther  was 
read. 
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every  tliree  versea.'  But  the  Melhurgeman  was  not  allowed  to  read 
his  traDBlation,  lest  it  miglit  popularly  be  regarded  ae  authoritative. 
This  may  help  us  ia  some  measure  to  understaud  the  popular  mode  • 
of  Old  Testameut  quotations  in  the  Kew  Testament.  So  long  as  the 
substance  of  the  text  was  given  correctly,  the  Methu/rgeman  might 
paraphrase  for  better  popular  understanding.  Again,  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  Methurgeman  would  prepare  himself  for  his  work 
by  such  materials  as  he  would  find  to  hand,  among  which,  of  course^ 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.  would  hold  a  prominent  place.  This 
may  in  part  account  alike  for  the  employment  of  the  LXX.,  and  for 
its  Targumic  modifications  in  Uie  New  Testament  quotations. 

The  reading  of  the  section  from  the  Prophets  (the  Hapktarak) 
was  in  olden  times  immediately  followed  by  an  address,  discourse,  or 
sermon  {peTaBhaK),  that  is,  where  a  Babbi  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction,  or  a  distinguished  stranger,  was  present.  Neither  the 
leader  of  the  devotions  (*  the  delegate  of  the  congregation '  in  this  mat- 
ter, or  Sheliack  Ziibttr),  nor  the  Methurgeman,  nor  yet  the  preacher, 
required  ordination.'  That  was  reserved  for  the  rule  of  the  congre- 
gation, whether  in  legislation  or  administration,  doctrine  or  discipline. 

The  only  points  required  in  the  preacher  were  the  necesBary  quali- 
fications, both  mental  and  moral.*  When  a  great  Rabbi  employed  a 
Me^urgeman  to  explain  to  the  people  his  sermon,  he  would,  of 
coarse,  select  him  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  interpreter  was  also 
called  Evuyra,  ot  speaker.  Perhaps  the  Babbi  would  whisper  to  him 
his  remarks,  while  he  would  repeat  them  aloud ;  or  else  he  would 
only  condescend  to  give  hints,  which  the  Emora  would  amplify ;  or 
he  would  speak  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Emora  translate  it  into  Aramaean, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  whatever  the  language  of  the  people  might  be,  for 
the  sermon  must  reach  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Emora 
would  also,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  answer  questions  or  meet 
objections.  If  the  preacher  was  a  very  great  man,  he  would,  perhaps, 
not  condescend  to  communicate  with  the  Emora  directly,  but  employ 
one  of  his  students  as  a  middleman.  This  was  also  the  practice 
when  the  preacher  was  in  mourning  for  a  very  near  relative — for  so 
important  was  his  ofiSce  that  it  must  not  be  interrupted,  even  by  the 
sorrows  or  the  religions  obligations  of  *  mourning.'  ^  ' 

■  At  a  later  peritxl,  howevec,  ordinatioD  ordained  and  did  not  preach  (Sat.  23  a), 

■eems  to  have  been  required  for  preach-  '  Thus,  we  have  a  sa^'ing'  ol  the  flret 

ing.     Bj  a  coriotui  Rabbinic  ex^esii,  tbe  century   'Von    preach    beantifnllj,  but 

first  daoae  of  Prov.  vii.  26  vas  applied  to  joa  do  not  pracliie  beantifiilly  '  (Chag. 

thoaa  who  preached  withoat  ordination,  11  ft), 
and  ths  aaoond  clanse  to  those  who  were 
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BOOK  Indeed,  Jewish   tradition  uses  the  most  extravagant  terms  to 

ni        extol  the  institution  of  preaching.     To  say  that  it  glorified  God,  and 

brought  men  back,  or  at  least  nearer  to  Him,  or  that  it  quenched  the 

soul's  thirst,  was  as  nothing.    The  little  city,  weak  and  besieged,  bat 

•  Bed.  ix.  15  delivered  by  the  wise  man  in  it,*  served  as  symbol  of  the  benefit  which 

the  preacher  conferred  on  his  hearers.  The  Divine  Spirit  rested  on 
him,  and  his  office  conferred  as  much  merit  on  him  as  if  he  had 
Natt!.  4*  ^  offered  both  the  blood  and  the  fat  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.^ 
No  wonder  that  tradition  traced  the  institution  back  to  Moses,  irfao 
had  directed  that,  previous  to,  and  on  the  various  festivals,  addressa^ 
explanatory  of  their  rites,  and  enforcing  them,  should  be  delivered  to 

•  Meg.  4  a     f^]^Q  pcoplc.*'    The  Targum  Jonathan  assumes   the  practice  in  the 
« Targum  on  time  of  the  Judges ;  ^  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  are,  of  comK^ 

credited  with  it,  and  Shemajah  and  Abtalion  are  expressly  designated 

•  Darsha-  as  *  preachcrs.'®  How  general  the  practice  was  in  the  time  of  Jewu 
70  6  and  His  Apostles,  the  reader  of  the  New  Testament  need  not  be  tdd, 
jAg.Ap.ii.  ^^^  j^  witness  is  fully  borne  out  by  Josephua  ^  sxid  PhiloJ  Both 
t  In  Fiaoc.,  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon  Talmud  assume  it  as  so  conmion,that 
p.  978;  de  in  scveral  passages  *  Sabbath-observance  '  and  the  *  Sabbathnsermon* 
p.  688 ;  Leg.  arc  identified.  Long  before  Hillel  we  read  of  Rabbis  preaching— no 
1014,1*035*  doubt  in  Latin — in  the  Jewish  Synagogues  of  Rome,^  just  as  the 
p»  63  6*       Ai^ostles  preached  in  Greek  in   the  Synagogues  of  the  dispersed. 

That  this  practice,  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  teaching,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  *  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,'  formed  important 
links  in  the  Christianisation  of  the  world,  is  another  evidence  of  that 
wonder-working  Rule  of  God,  which  brings  about  marvellous  results 
through  the  orderly  and  natural  succession  of  events — nay,  orders 
these  means  with  the  view  to  their  ultimate  issue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  materials  for  drawing  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  preacher,  the  congregation,  and  the  sermon,  as  in 
those  days.  We  are,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  the  public  addresses 
in  the  Synagogues  on  Sabbaths — not  of  those  delivered  at  other 
times  or  in  other  places.  Some  great  Rabbi,  or  famed  preacher,  or 
else  a  distinguished  stranger,  is  known  to  be  in  the  town.  He  would, 
of  course,  be  asked  by  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course. But  who  is  a  great  preacher?  We  know  that  such  a 
reputation  was  much  coveted,  and  conferred  on  its  possessor  great 
distinction.  The  i>opular  preacher  was  a  power^  and  quite  as  much 
an  object  of  popular  homage  and  flattery  as  in  our  days.  Many  a 
learned  Rabbi  bitterly  complained  on  finding  his  ponderous  exposi- 
tions neglected,  while  the  multitude  pushed  and  crowded  into  the 


THE  POPULAR  PREACHER. 

neigbboaring  SjnagogDe  to  bear  the  declamations  of  some  shallow 
popolar  Haggadist.'   And  so  it  came,  that  many  cultivated  this  branch 
of  theology.     When  a  popular  preacher  was  expected,  men  crowded 
Hie  area  of  the  Synagogue,  while  women  filled  the  gallery/     On  such  ■ 
occasions,  there  was  the  additional  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
had  done  something  specially  meritoriouB  in  running  with  quick  steps, 
and  crowding  into  the  Synagogue."     For,  was  it  not  to  carry  out  the  ' 
spirit  of  Hos.  vi.  3;  li.  10 — at  least,  as  Eabbinically  understood? 
Even  grave  Rabbis  joined  in  this  '  pursuit  to  know  the  Lord,'  and 
one  of  them  comes  to  the  somewhat  caustic  conclusion,  that  '  the 
reward  of  a  discourse  is   the   haste."     However,  more   unworthy  • 
notivee  sometimes  influenced  some  of  the  audience,  and  a  Talmudic 
passage  **  traces  the  caase  of  many  &8tB  to  the  meetings  of  the  two  " 
sexes  on  such  occasions. 

The  type  of  a  popular  preacher  was  not  very  different  from  what 
in  our  own  days  would  form  his  chief  requisites.  He  ought  to  have 
a  good  figure,*  a  pleasant  expression,  and  melodious  voice  (his  words  ' 
ought  to  be  '  like  those  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom ') ;  fluency, 
speech  *  sweet  as  honey,' '  pleasant  as  milk  and  honey ' — *  finely  sifted 
like  fine  fiour,'  a  diction  richly  adorned, '  like  a  bride  on  her  wedding- 
day  ;  *  and  sufficient  assurance  in  his  own  knowledge,  so  as  never  to  be 
disconcerted.  Above  all  he  must  be  conciliatory,  and  avoid  being 
too  personal.  Moses  had  addressed  Israel  as  rebelliouB  and  hard- 
hearted, and  he  was  not  allowed  to  bring  them  into  the  land  of  promise. 
Elijah  had  upbraided  them  with  having  broken  the  covenant,  and 
Elisha  was  immediately  appointed  his  successor.  Even  Isaiah  had 
hifl  lips  touched  with  burning  coals,  because  he  spoke  of  dwelling 
among  a  people  of  sinful  lips/'  As  for  the  mental  qualifications  of  ' 
the  preacher,  he  must  know  his  Bible  well.   As  a  bride  knows  properly  s 


>  In  Sot.  40  a  we  have  an  accoout  ot 
bow  a  popular  preacher  comforted  his 
deaerted  brother  tbeolc^pon  by  the  foUow- 
ing  paiable ;  '  Two  men  met  in  a  city, 
the  ODe  to  «eU  jewels  and  preciona  things, 
tbe  other  toys,  tinsel,  and  trifleB.  Then 
all  tbe  people  ran  to  the  latter  shop,  be- 
caose  tbey  did  not  aadentand  the  wares 
of  tbe  fonner.'  A  cnrioos  instance  o( 
popnlai  wit  is  the  following :  It  was  ex- 
pected that  a  person  lately  ordained 
should  deliver  a  diaconrse  before  the  peo- 
ple. Tbe  time  came,  but  the  JfufAur^innaR 
in  vun  bent  his  ear  closer  and  closet.  II 
was  evident  that  the  new  preacher  had 
nothing  to  say.  On  which  the  Mcfhvrgf- 
moM  quoted  Habak.  ii.  19:  'Woe  nnto 


him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake ;  to 
the  domb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  1 ' 
(Sanb.  T  b).  It  was  probably  on  accoant 
of  such  scenes,  that  the  Nasi  was  not 
allowed  aflerwaide  lo  ordain  withont  the 
consent  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

'  In  conneotion  with  this  the  proverb 
quoted  in  tbe  New  Testament  is  thus 
nsed  by  Babbi  Tarphon :  '  I  wonder 
whether  any  one  al  present  would  accept 
reproof.  If  yon  said.  Remove  the  mote 
from  thine  eye,  he  would  immediately 
reply.  First  remove  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye  '  (Brach.  IS  i).  May  this  not  in- 
dicate how  very  widely  the  sayings  ot 
ChiiBt  had  spread  among  the  people  t 
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to  make  use  of  her  twenty-four  ornaments,  so  must  the  preacher  of  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible.    He  must  carefully  prepare  his  subject 
— ^he  is  *  to  hear  himself  before  the  people  hear  him.     But  whatever 
else   he  may  be  or  do,  he  must  he  oMractive^     In  earlier  times 
the  sermon  might  have  consisted  of  a  simple  exposition  of  some 
passages  from  Scripture,  or  the  Book  of  Sirach,  which  latter  was 
treated  and  quoted  by  some  of  the  Rabbis  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
canonical.*     But  this,  or  the  full  discussion  of  a  single  text  {m;>\ 
would  probably  not  be  so  attractive  as  the  adaptation  of  a  text  to  suit 
present  circumstances,  or  even  its  modification  and  alteration.  There 
were  scarcely  bounds  to  the  liberties  taken  by  the  preacher.    He  would 
divide  sentences,  cut  ofiF  one  or  two  syllables  from  a  word  and  join 
them  to  the  next,  so  producing  a  different  meaning,  or  giving  a  new 
interpretation.   Perhaps  the  strangest  method  was  that  of  introdudng 
Greek  words  and  expressions  into  the  Hebrew,  and  this  not  only 
to  give  witty  repartee,**  but  in  illustration  of  Scripture.**     Nay,  many 
instances  occur,  in  which  a  Hebrew  word  is,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
sound  with  the  Greek,  rendered  as  if  it  were  actually  Greek,  and 
thus  a  new  meaning  is  given  to  a  passage.* 

If  such  licence  was  taken,  it  seems  a  comparatively  small  thing 
that  a  doctrine  was  derived  from  a  word,  a  particle,  or  even  a  letter. 
But,  as  already  stated,  the  great  point  was  to  attract  the  hearers. 
Parables,  stories,  allegories,  witticisms,  strange  and  foreign  words, 
absurd  legends,  in  short,  anything  that  might  startle  an  audience, 
was  introduced.^     Sometimes  a  discourse  was  entirely  Haggadic ;  at 


>  Even  the  celebrated  R.  Elieser  had 
the  misfortune  that,  at  a  festival,  his 
hearers  one  by  one  stole  out  during  the 
sermon  (Bez.  15  b).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  of  B.  Akiba,  whose  success  as  a 
preacher  was,  however,  verj*  varied,  that 
his  application  to  Israel  of  the  sufferings  of 
Job  and  of  his  final  deliverance  moved 
his  hearers  to  tears  (Ber.  R.  33). 

*  Thus,  in  Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxii.  24  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  105  a  and  ft,  sect.  15,  towards 
the  end),  the  expression  in  Deut.  xv.  7, 

•  Meachicha,'  from  thy  brother,  is  rendered 

*  fi-^  achicha,*  not  thy  brother.  Similarly, 
in  the  Pesikta,  the  statement  in  Crcn.  xxii. 
7,  8,  *  God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering,*  is  paraphrased: 
*And  if  not  a  8eh  (lamb)  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  my  son,  <r4  (thee)  for  a  bumt- 
offering.'  It  is  added,  •  se  leolah  is  Greek, 
meaning,  thou  art  the  bumt-ofifering.' 
But  the  Greek  in  the  former  passage  is 
also  explained  by  rendering  the  *  achecha' 


as  an  Aramaic  form  of  fouca,  in  which 
case  it  would  Targumically  mean  'With' 
hold  not  thy  hand  from  the  poor,  who  u 
Uke  to  thee.'  Comp.  the  interesting 
tractate  of  BruU  (Fremdspr.  Redexu^p* 
21).  A  play  upon  Greek  words  also 
occurs  in  the  Micbush  on  Cant.  ii.  9,  where 
the  word  'dodi*  is,  by  omitting  the 
second  d,  and  transposing  the  ifod  and  the 
rar,  made  the  Greek  Kb»,  divine.  I  cob* 
f ess,  however,  that  I  do  not  feel  quit« 
sure  of  this,  although  it  has  the  coonteo- 
ance  of  Levy.  In  the  Midrash  on  Cu^ 
ii.  15,  a  whole  Greek  sentence  is  insert^dt 
only  Aramaically  written.  See  also 
Sachs^  Beitr.  pp.  19  &c. 

*  Thus,  when  on  one  occasion  tbeheAieis 
of  Akiba  were  going  to  sleep  during  his 
sermon,  he  called  out :  '  Why  was  Esther 
Queen  in  Persia  over  127  provinces? 
Answer :  She  was  a  descendant  of  Sarah, 
who  lived  127  years'  (Ber.  R.  58).  On 
a  similar  occasion    R.  Jehudah  startled 


TREATMENT  OF  A  SUBJECT. 

others,  the  Haggadah  served  to  introduce  the  Halachah.  Sometimes 
the  object  of  the  preacher  was  purely  homiletical ;  at  others,  he  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  explanatioa  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  rites  and  mean- 
ing of  festiralB.  A  favourite  method  was  that  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  stringing  together  of  pearls  (Gharasz),  when  a  preacher, 
liaving  quoted  a  passage  or  section  from  the  Pentateuch,  strung  on 
to  it  another  and  like-sounding,  or  really  similar,  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa.  Or  else  he  would  divide  a  sentence,  generally 
onder  three  heads,  and  connect  with  each  of  the  clauses  a  separate 
doctrine,  and  then  try  to  support  it  by  Scripture.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  to  what  lengths  such  preachers  might  go  in  their  misinter- 
pretation and  misrepresentations  of  the  plain  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
And  yet  a  collection  of  short  expositions  (the  Pesikta),  which,  though 
not  dating  from  that  period,  may  yet  fairly  be  taken  as  giving  a  good 
idea  of  this  method  of  exposition,  contains  not  a  little  that  is  fresh, 
earnest,  useful,  and  devotional.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  at 
the  close  of  hig  address,  the  preacher  very  generally  referred  to  the 
great  Messianic  hope  of  Israel.  The  service  closed  with  a  short 
prayer,  or  what  we  would  term  an  '  ascription.' 

We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  Synagogue,  its  worship,  and 
teazling.  We  can  see  the  leader  of  the  people's  devotions  as  (accord- 
ing to  Talmudic  direction)  he  first  refuses,  with  mock-modesty,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  chief  ruler  ;  then,  when  urged,  pre- 
pares to  go  ;  and  when  pressed  a  third  time,  goes  up  with  slow  and 
measured  steps  to  the  lectern,  and  then  before  the  Ark.  We  can 
imagine  bow  one  after  an  other,  standing  and  facing  the  people,  nn- 
roUs  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  Law  or  of  the  Prophets,  and 
reads  froja  the  Sacred  Word,  the  Methurgeman  interpreting.  Finally, 
we  can  picture  it,  how  the  preacher  would  sit  down  and  begin  his  dis- 
conrse,  none  interrupting  him  with  questions  till  he  had  finished, 
when  a  succession  of  objections,  answers,  or  inquiries  might  await  the 
Einora,  if  the  preacher  had  employed  such  help.  And  help  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  many  cases,  to  judge  by  the  depreciatory  and 
caustic  remarks,  which  not  nnfrequently  occur,  as  to  the  manners, 
tone,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  silliness  of  the  Emora,'  who,  as  he  • 
stood  beside  the  Babbi,  thought  iar  more  of  attracting  attention  and  t 
applause  to  himself,  than  of  benefiting  his  hearers.     Hence  some 

IIm    ileepen    hj    the    qneation  :    '  One      is  reckoned  equal  to  all  the  600,000  of 
woman  in  BgTpt  bore  600,000  men  in  one      Israel '  (Midr.  Shir  hoSb.  K.,  ed.  Warsh., 
biith.*     One  of  his  hearers  immediately      p.  11  b,  towards  the  end), 
answered  to  the  question,  who  she  was:  '  In  both  these  passages  'the   fooLi' 

■Uwaa  Jocbebed,who  bore  Uoees,  who      a,-mzpUuteAtonfn  to  the  Mi-tkuTgeaian. 
VOL.  I.  a  O 
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BOOK  Eabbis  would  only  employ  special  and  trusted  interpreters  of  their 
in  own,  who  were  above  fifty  years  of  age.*  In  short,  so  &r  as  the 
•  Ohag.  14  a  sermou  was  concerned,  the  impression  it  produced  must  have  been 
very  similar  to  what  we  know  the  addresses  of  the  monks  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  wrought.  All  the  better  can  we  imderstand, 
even  from  the  human  aspect,  how  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  alike  in  its 
substance  and  form,  in  its  manner  and  matter,  differed  from  that  of 
the  scribes;  how  multitudes  would  hang  enUunced  on  His  word; 
and  how,  everywhere  and  by  all,  its  impression  was  felt  to  be  over- 
powering. 

But  it  is  certainly  not  the  human  aspect  alone  which  here  claims 
our  attention.  The  perplexed  inquiry:  *  Whence  hath  this  man 
this  wisdom  and  this  knowledge  ? '  must  find  another  answer  than 
the  men  of  Nazareth  could  suggest,  although  to  those  in  our  days  also 
who  deny  His  Divine  character,  this  must  ever  seem  an  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  question. 


THE  VISIT  TO  N.\ZARETn. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FUST  CALILEAN   MINISTRY. 

(Bt  Matt.  iv.  13-171  Bt.  Marki.  14,  15;  St.  Lnke  it.  16-82.) 

;  visit  to  Nazareth  was  in  many  respects  decisive.     It  presented     chap. 
jiticipation  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Christ.     He  came  to        Xi 

own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.     The  first  time  He  taught  " 

be  Synagogue,  as  the  first  time  He  taught  in  the  Temple,  they 
;  Him  out.     On  the  one  and  the  other  occasion,  they  questioned 

authority,  and  they  asked  for  a  *  sign.'  In  hoth  instances,  the 
-er  which  they  challenged  was,  indeed,  claimed  by  Christ,  but  its 
>lay,  in  the  manner  which  they  expected,  refused.  The  analogy 
ns  to  extend  even  farther — and  if  a  misrepresentation  of  what 
la  had  said  when  purifying  the  Temple  formed  the  ground  of  the 
1  false  charge  against  Him,*  the  taunt  of  the  Nazarenes :  '  Physi-  ■  >^t'  iiatt. 
t,  heal  thyself ! '  found  an  echo  in  the  mocking  cry,  as  He  hung 
■he  Cross :  '  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot  save.'  ^  ■■  sc  Matt. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  either  on  historical  grounds,  or 
T  study  of  the  character  of  Christ,  the  idea  could  have  arisen ' 
t  Jesus  had  offered,  or  that  He  had  claimed,  to  teach  on  that 
bath  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth.  Had  He  attempted  what, 
e  in  spirit  and  form,  was  so  contrary  to  all  Jewish  notions,  the 
>le  character  of  the  act  would  have  been  changed.  As  it  was,  the 
trast  with  those  by  whom  He  was  surrounded  is  almost  as  striking, 
be  part  which  He  bore  in  the  scene.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
:  what  had  so  lately  taken  place  in  Cana,  at  only  four  miles  dis- 
te,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  Capernaum,  had  become 
wa  in  Nazareth.  It  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectancy 
interest  and  curiosity  previously  awakened  by  the  reports,  which 
Galileans  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  general  fame 
ch  had  spread  about  Jesns.     They  were  now  to  test,  whether  their 

Dtbe  sense  of 
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BOOK  countryman  would  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  do  in  His  own  dty 
ni  what  they  had  heard  had  been  done  for  Capernaum.  To  any  ordinary 
man  the  return  to  Nazareth  in  such  circumstances  must  have  been 
an  ordeal.  Not  so  to  the  Christ,  Who,  in  utter  self-forgetfulness, 
had  only  this  one  aim  of  life — to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Him. 
And  so  His  bearing  that  day  in  the  Synagogue  is  itself  evidence,  that 
while  m.  He  was  not  o/,  that  time. 

Realising  the  scene  on  such  occasions,  we  mark  the  contrast.    As 
there  could  be  no  un-Jewish  forwardness  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  so, 
assuredly,  would  there  be  none  of  that  mock-humility  of  reluctance 
to  officiate,  in  which  Eabbinism  delighted.     If,  as  in  the  dicum- 
stances  seems  likely,  Jesus  commenced  the  first  part  of  the  service, 
and  then  pronounced  before  the  *  Ark '  those  Eulogies  which  were 
regarded  as,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  prayer  {TephiUah\  we  can 
imagine — though  we  can  scarcely  realise — the  reverent  solemnity, 
which  would  seem  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  each  well-remembered 
sentence.     And  in  His  mouth  it  all  had  a  new  meaning.     We  can- 
not know  what,  if  any,  petitions  He  inserted,  though  we  can  conceive 
what  their  spirit  would  have  been.     And  now,  one  by  one.  Priest, 
Levite,  and,  in  succession,  five  Israelites,  had  read  from  the  Law. 
There  is  no  reason  to  disturb  the  almost  traditional  idea,  that  Jesus 
Himself  read  the  concluding  portion  from  the  Prophets,  or  the  so- 
called  Haphtarah.    The  whole  narrative  seems  to  imply  this.    Simi- 
larly, it  is  most  likely  that  the  HaphtaraJi  for  that  day  was  taken 
•ifcixi.  1, 2   from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,*  and  that  it  included  the  passage^ 
quoted  by  the  Evangelist  as  read  by  the  Lord  Jesus.**     Wfe  know 
that  the  *  rolls'  on  which  the  Law  was  written  were  distinct  fitHn 
those  of  the  Prophets  ;  ^  and  every  probability  points  to  it,  that  those 
of  the  Prophets,  at  least  the  Greater,  were  also  written  on  separate 
scrolls.     In  this  instance  we  are  expressly  told,  that  the  minister 
*  delivered  imto  Him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias,'  we  doubt  not, 
for  the  Haphtarah^^  and  that,  *  when  He  had  unrolled  the  book,'  He 
found  the  place  from  which  the  Evangelist  makes  quotation. 


^  St  Lake 
iv.  18, 19 


«  BabaB. 
13  6 


*  Although  we  cannot  feel  qvite  sure  of 
this. 

2 1  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  wsls  given  to  Him  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Synagogue.  Since  the 
time  of  Befhgel  it  has  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional idea,  that  if  this  was  the  Haph- 
tarah for  the  day,  the  sermon  of  Christ 
in  Nazareth  must  ha\e  taken  place  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  which  in  the 
modern  Jewish  lectionary  Is.  Iviii.  C  forms 


part  of  the  ITaphtarah,  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  two  objections  to  this  view :  1.  Oar 
modem  lectionary  of  Hdphtarakt  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  as  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  2.  Even  in  our  modem  lectiooarj, 
Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  forms  no  part  of  the  A/A- 
tarah,  either  for  the  Day  of  Atoaementt 
nor  for  any  other  Sabbath  or  festive  day. 
In  the  modem  lectioziary  Is.  Ivii.  14  to 
Is.  Iviii.  14  is  the  Haphtarah  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement. 
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So  unrolling,  and  holding  the  scroll,  much  more  than  the  sixty-      chap. 
first  chapter  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  within  range  of  His  eyes.     On         xi 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  verses  quoted  by  the  ' 

Evangelist  could  not  have  formed  the  whole  Haphtarah,  According 
to  traditional  rule,*  the  Haphtarah.  ordinarily  consisted  of  not  leas  •  uawoii. 
tiuut  twenty-one  verses,'  though,  if  the  passage  was  to  be  'targumed,'  *°^*''- ' 
or  a  sermon  to  follow,  that  number  might  be  shortened  to  seven,  five, 
or  even  three  verses.  Now  the  passage  quoted  by  St.  Luke  consists 
really  of  only  one  verse  (Is.  Ixi.  1 ),  together  with  a  clause  from  Is.  Iviii. 
6,*and  the  first  clause  of  Is.  ki.  2.  This  could  scarcely  have  formed 
the  whole  Haphtarah,  There  are  other  reasons  also  against  this 
supposition.  Ho  doubt  Jesus  read  alike  the  Haphtarah  and  the  text 
<^  His  discourse  in  Hebrew,  and  then  '  targumed,'  or  translated  it ; 
while  St.  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  quotes  (with  but  two  trifling 
alterations ')  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But,  on  investigation, 
iiappears  that  one  clause  is  omitted  from  Is.  bd.  1,*  and  that  between 
the  close  of  Is.  Ixi.  1  and  the  clause  of  verse  2,  which  is  added,  a 
claose  is  inserted' from  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Iviii.  6.'  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  in  reading  the  Haphtarah.  But  if,  as  we  suppose, 
the  passages  quoted  formed  the  introductory  text  of  Christ's  dis- 
course, such  quotation  and  combination  were  not  only  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  custom,  but  formed  part  of  the  favourite  mode  of  teach- 
ing— the  Charaaz — or  stringing,  like  pearls,  passage  to  passage,  illus- 
tzative  of  each  other.*  In  the  present  instance,  the  portion  of  the 
sondl  which  Jesus  unrolled  may  have  exhibited  in  close  proximity 
the  two  passages  which  formed  the  introductory  text  (the  so-called 
P^hichah).  But  this  is  of  comparatively  small  interest,  since  both 
the  otniBsion  of  a  clause  &om  Is.  Ixi.  1,  and  the  insertion  of  an- 
oUier  adapted  from  Is.  Iviii.  6,  were  evidently  intentional.  It  might 
be  [oesumptuous  to  attempt  stating  the  reasons  which  may  have 
influenced  the  Saviour  in  this,  and  yet  some  of  them  will  instinctively 
occor  to  every  thoughtful  reader. 


■  This  symbolically;  7x3, since  eaeb  iiiKrtion   of    the  clause:    'to   heal   the 
]f  the  seven  readers  in  the  Law  had  to  broke  n-heaited,'  is  spnrions. 

read  at  least  three  Teraes.  *  AH  the  best  MSS  omit  the  words : 

'  *  To  set    at    liberty  thoeo   that   aie  '  To  heal  the  brokeD-hearted.' 

bmised.'    The  words  are  taken,  with  bot  '  t^ec  above,  HoUs  2. 

(  slight  neccsBajy  alteration  in  the  verb,  *  See  Che  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 

!rom  the  LXX,  rendering  of  Is.  Iviii.  6.  prcviooa  chap(«r.     If  I   rightly  under- 

rbe clause  from  la.  lii.  2  is  :  'To  preach  stand  the   somewhat   obscure  laoguaga 

•.be  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  of   Surenhiuiiit  (Biblos   Eiitalla);ea,    pp. 

■  Preaching  instead  of  proolaiaing,  in  339-346),  such  is  also  the  view  of  that 
[■.  Izi.  2,  and  in  the  form  of  the  verb  in  learned  writer. 

ibe  clause  ftom  Is.  Iviii.  6.   Besides,  the 
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BOOK  It  was,  indeed,  Divine  *  wisdom ' — *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord'  upon 

ni        Him,  which  directed  Jesus  in  the  choice  of  such  a  text  for  His  first 

Messianic  Sermon.     It  struck  the   key-note  to   the  whole  of  His 

Galilean  ministry.     The  ancient  Synagogue  regarded  Is.  bd,  1,  2,  as 

•Theother    one  of  the  three  passages,*  in  which  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

xxxii.u,ir>,  connected  with  the  promised  redemption.^     In  this  view,  the  appli- 

and  Lament.  i  .  i       i  i 

iii-  SO  cation  which  the  passage  received  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  wag 

peculiarly  suitable.     For  the  words  in  which  St.  Luke  reports  what 
followed  the  Pethichahj  or   introductory  text,  seem   rather  a  sum- 
mary, than  either    the    introduction   or  part  of  the  discourse   of 
Christ.     *  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'     A  sum- 
mary this,  which  may  well  serve  to  guide  in  all  preaching.     As 
regards  its  form,  it  would  be :  so  to  present  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  that  it  can  be  drawn  together  in  the  focus  of  one 
sentence ;  as  regards  substance,  that  this  be  the  one  focus :  all  Scrip- 
ture fulfilled  by  a  present  Christ.  And  this — in  the  Gospel  which  He 
bears  to  the  poor,  the  release  which  He  announces  to  the  captives, 
the  healing  which  He  offers  to  those  whom  sin  had  blinded,  and 
the  freedom  He  brings  to  them  who  were  bruised ;  and  all  as  the 
trumpet-blast  of  God's  Jubilee  into  His  world  of  misery,  sin,  and 
want !     A  year  thus  begun  would  be  glorious  indeed  in  the  blessings 
it  gave. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  all  this  of  what  common  Jewish  expect- 
ancy would  have  connected  with,  nay,  chiefly  accentuated  in  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Messianic  redemption ;  not  a  word  to  raise  carnal 
hopes,  or  flatter  Jewish  pride.     Truly,  it  was  the  most  un-Jewish 
discourse  for  a  Jewish  Messiah  of  those  days,  with  which  to  open  His 
Ministry.  And  yet  such  was  the  power  of  these  '  words  of  grace,' that 
the  hearers  hung  spell-bound  upon  them.   Every  eye  was  fastened  on 
Him  with  hungry  eagerness.   For  the  time  they  forgot  all  else— Who 
it  was  that  addressed  them,  even  the  strangeness  of  the  message,  so 
unspeakably  in  contrast  to  any  preaching  of  Rabbi  or  Teacher  that 
had  been  heard  in  that  Synagogue.   Indeed,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  impression  which   the   Words   of  Christ  must  have  produced, 
when  promise  and  fulfilment,  hope  and  reality,  mingled,  and  want« 
of  the  heart,  hitherto  unrealised,  were  wakened,  only  to  be  more 
than  satisfied.     It  was  another  sphere,  another   life.      Truly,  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  on  the  Preacher,  from  Whose  lips 
dropped  these '  words  of  grace.'   And  if  such  was  the  announcement  of 
the  Year  of  God's  Jubilee,  what  blessings  must  it  bear  in  its  bosom  I  * 

»  See  the  Api>endix  on  the  Messianic  passages.^ 


THE  HEARERS  IN  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  discourse  had  been  spoken,  and  the  breathless  silence  with 
which,  even  accordingtoJewiBhcuGtcm,  it  had  been  listened  to,'gaTe 
place  to  the  usual  after-sermon  hum  of  an  Eastern  Synagogue.  On 
one  point  all  were  agreed :  that  they  were  marvellous  words  of  grace, 
which  had  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth.  And  still  the  Preacher 
waited,  with  deep  longing  of  sou],  for  some  question,  which  would  have 
marked  the  spiritual  application  of  what  He  had  spoken.  Such  deep 
longing  of  soul  ia  kindred  to,  and  passes  into  almost  atemneas,  juat 
because  be  who  so  longs  is  so  intensely  in  earnest,  in  the  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  hia  message.  It  was  so  with  Jeaus  in  Nazareth, 
They  were  indeed  making  application  of  the  Sermon  to  the  Preacher, 
but  in  quite  different  manner  &om  that  to  which  His  discourse  had 
pointed.  It  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture  in  Him,  but 
the  drcomstance,  that  such  an  one  as  the  Son  of  Joseph,  their  village 
carpenter,  should  have  spoken  such  words,  that  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. Not,  as  we  take  it,  in  a  malevolent  spirit,  but  altogether 
nnspiritually,  as  regarded  the  effect  of  Christ's  words,  did  one  and 
another,  here  and  there,  express  wonderment  to  his  neighbour. 

They  had  heard,  and  now  they  would  foin  have  aetti.  But  already 
the  holy  indignation  of  Him,  Whom  they  only  knew  aa  Joseph's  son, 
was  kindled.  The  turn  of  matters ;  their  very  admiration  and  ex- 
pectation ;  their  vulgar,  unspiritual  comments  ;  it  was  all  so  entirely 
oontraiy  to  the  Character,  the  Miasion,  and  the  Words  of  Jesus.  No 
doobt  they  would  next  expect,  that  here  in  His  own  city,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  was  such.  He  would  do  what  they  had  heard  had 
taken  place  in  Capernaum.  It  was  the  world-old  saying,  aa  false, 
exc^>t  to  tJie  ear,  and  as  speciously  popular  as  most  such  sayings : 
'  Charity  begins  at  home ' — or,  according  to  the  Jewish  proverb,  and 
in  application  to  the  special  circumstances :  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  * 
Whereas,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  truth  and  principle ;  if  there 
was  any  meaning  and  reality  in  Christ's  Miasion,  and  in  the  discourse 
He  had  just  spoken.  Charity  does  not  begin  at  home ;  and  *  Physician, 
heal  thyself '  is  not  of  the  Gospel  for  the  poor,  nor  yet  the  preaching 
of  Ood's  Jubilee,  but  that  of  the  Devil,  whose  works  Jeaus  had  come 
to  destroy.  How  could  He,  in  His  holy  abhorrence  and  indignation, 
say  this  better  than  by  repeating,  though  with  different  application, 
the  sad  experience,  '  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  countiy,' 
which  He  could  have  hoped  was  for  ever  behind  Him ;  ■  and  by  ' 

a^eraariU. 

'  The   proverb    really  is ;  '  Pbyadan, 
beal  thine  own  lameness'  (Ber.  R.  23, 
le  qnevUotu  and  obiectiaua  commenced      ed.  Warah.  p,  15  b). 
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BOOK     pointing  to  those  two  Old  Testament  instances  of  them,  whose  names 

in        and  authority  were  most  frequently  on  Jewish  lips  ?    Not  because 

they  were  *  their  own,'  but  because  they  were  those  receptive  in 

faith — not  Israel,  but  GentQes,  were  those  most  miarkedly  Savoured  in 

the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  of  Elisha.^ 

As  we  read  the  report  of  Jesus'  words,  we  perceive  only  dimly 
that  aspect  of  them  which  stirred  the  wrath  of  His  hearers  to  the 
utmost,  and  yet  we  do  understand  it.     That  He  should  have  tamed 
so  fully  the  light  upon  the  Gentiles,  and  flung  its  large  shadows 
upon  them ;  that  ^  Joseph's  Son '  should  have  taken  up  this  position 
towards  them ;  that  He  would  make  to  them  spiritual  application 
unto  death  of  His  sermon,  since  they  would  not  make  it  unto  life : 
it  stung  them  to  the  quick.   Away  He  must  out  of  His  city  ;  it  could 
not  bear  His  Presence  any  longer,  not  even  on  that  holy  SabbatL 
Out  they  thrust  Him  from  the  Synagogue ;  forth  they  pressed  Him 
out  of  the  city ;  on  they  followed,  and  around  they  beset  Him  along 
the  road  by  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built — perhaps 
to  that  western  angle,  at  present  pointed  out  as  the  site.*   This,  with 
the  unspoken  intention  of  crowding  Him  over  the  clifiF,'  which  there 
rises  abruptly  about  forty  feet  out  of  the  valley  beneath.*     If  we 
are  correct  in  indicating  the  locality,  the  road  here  bifurcates,*  and 
we  can  conceive  how  Jesus,  Who  had  hitherto,  in  the  silence  of  sad- 
ness, allowed  Himself  almost  mechanically  to  be  pressed  onwards  hj 
the  surrounding  crowd,  now  turned,  and  by  that  look  of  commanding 
majesty,  the  forthbreaking  of  His  Divine  Being,  which  ever  and 
again  wrought  on  those  around  miracles  of  subjection,  constrained 
them  to  halt  and  give  way  before  Him,  while  imharmed  He  passed 
through  their  midst.*'    So  did  Israel  of  old  pass  through  the  cleft  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  the  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses  had  converted  into 


*  The  statement  that  the  famine  in  the 
time  of  Elijah  lasted  three  and  a  half  years 
is  in  accordance  with  universal  Jewish 
tradition.  Comp.  Yalkut  on  1  Kings  xvi., 
vol.  ii.  p.  32  b. 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
363.  But  surely  it  is  not  the  south- 
western  corner  (Condevj  Tent-Work,  i.  p. 
140,  and  all  later  writers). 

■  The  provision,  which  awarded  instant 
death  without  formsU  trial  in  case  of  open 
blasphemy  or  profanation  (Sanh.  81  J), 
would  not  apply  in  this  instance.  Pro- 
bably the  purpose  was,  that  the  crowd 
around  should,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
push  Him  over  the  cliff. 

*  The  spot  is  just  above  the  Maronite 


Church. 

*  See  the  plan  of  Nazareth  in  Badeitrt 
i8oein*8)  Palaestina,  p.  265.  The  road  to 
the  left  goe^  westward,  that  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  towaids 
Capernaum.  Our  localisation  gains  in 
probability,  if  the  ancient  Synagogue 
stood  where  tradition  places  it.  At 
present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Maroo- 
ites. 

•  The  circumstance  that  the  Naa- 
renes  did  not  araw  the  pnrpofle  o! 
casting  Him  over  the  cliff,  but  intended 
accidentally  to  crowd  Him  over,  ezpUins 
how,  when  He  turned  sharply  round  to 
the  right,  and  passed  through  the  ciowdt 
they  did  not  follow  Him. 


THE  RETURN  TO  CAPERNAUM. 

»  vail  of  safety.  Yet,  although  He  parted  from  it  in  judgment, 
not  thns  could  the  Christ  have  finally  and  for  ever  left  His  own 
liazsreth.' 

Cast  out  of  His  own  city,  Jesua  pursued  His  solitary  way  towards 
Capemanm.*    There,  at  least,  devoted  friends  and  believing  disciples 
woold  welcome  Him.    There,  also,  a  large  draught  of  souls  would 
fill  the  Oospel-net.  Capemamn  would  be  His  Galilean  home.*   Here  • 
He  would,  on  the  Sabbath-days,  preach  in  that  Synagogue,  of  which 
tiie  good  centurion  was  the  builder,^  and  Jairus  the  chief  ruler.'=  ' 
These  names,  and  the  memories  connected  with  them,  arc  a  sufficient  ■ 
«omDient  on  the  effect  of  His  preaching :  that  '  His  word  was  with 
power.'     In  Capernaum,  also,  was  the  now  believing  and  devoted 
household  of  the  court-officer,  whose  only  son  the  Word  of  Christ, 
spoken  at  a  distance,  had  restored  to  life.     Here  abo,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  was  the  home  of  His  earliest  and  closest 
disciples,  the  I»^thers  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  of  James  and  John, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

From  the  character  of  the  narrative,  and  still  more  &om  the  later 
call  of  these  four,''  it  would  seem  that,  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  ■ 
Jndsa  into  Galilee,  His  disciples  had  left  Him,  probably  in  Cana,  » 
and  retomed  to  their  homes  and  ordinary  avocations.  They  were 
not  yet  called  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Him — not  merely  to  disciple- 
ahip,  but  to  fellowship  and  Apostolate.  When  He  went  from  Cuia  to 
Nazareth,  they  returned  to  Capernaum.  They  knew  He  was  near 
them.  Presently  He  came ;  and  still  His  Ministry  was  in  their  own 
Gapemaom,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 


■  liaay,  even  oithodoz  commentAtois, 
bold  Uiat  this  biatory  is  the  same  aa  that 
teUted  St.  Maltziii.  G4^8,aiidSt.  Ilark 
tL  1-6.  But,  for  the  reaaonsaboat  to  be 
■tated,  I  have  come,  although  somewhat 
heritatitiglj.to  the  condoaoD,  tba  C  the  nar- 
latiTe  of  Bt.  Luke  and  those  of  St.  Matthew 
and  Bt.  Mark  refer  to  different  sveots.  1. 
nie  nairatiTe  in  8t.  Luke  (which  we 
Aail  call  A)  refers  to  the  commencemetit 
of  Cbrut'g  Hiniiitry.  while  those  of  tit. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (which  we  shall 
call  B)  an  placed  at  a  later  period.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely,  that  our  Lord  would 
have  entirely  abandoned  Nazareth  after- 
One  rejection.  2.  In  narrative  A.  Christ 
is  without  disciples  ;  in  nairattve  B  He  is 
aDcompanied  b;  them.  3.  InnanstiveA 
no  mtraclea  are  recorded  —in  fact,  His 
woids  about  Elijah  and  Blisba  preclude 
any  idea  of  them;  while  in  narrative  B 
there  are  a  few,  though  not  many.     4. 


In  narrative  A  He  is  thrust  out  of  the  city 
immediately  after  Hit  sermon,  while  nar- 
rative B  implies,  that  He  continued  for 
some  time  in  Naiareth,  only  wondering 
at  their  unbelief. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Jesus  could 
scarcely  have  returned  to  Nazareth  after 
the  attempt  on  His  life,  we  most  bear  in 
mind  that  this  purpose  had  not  beea 
avowed,  and  that  His  growing  fame  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  may  have 
rendered  such  a  return  not  only  possible, 
but  advisable. 

The  coincidences  as  r^ards  onr  I«td's 
statement  aboat  the  Prophet,  and  their 
objection  aa  to  His  being  the  carpenter's 
son,    are   only   natural   in    the    circnm- 

'  Probably  resting  in  the  immediate 
neigbbourbood  of  Nazareth,  and  pursu- 
ing His  journey  next  day,  when  the 
Sabbath  was  past. 
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BOOK 

in 

•  St.  Matt 
iv.  18-17 


» Is.  ix.  2 


«  Tftiich.  on 
Gen.  tL  9 ; 
ed.  Warsh. 
p.  11  6 


For  Capernaum  was  not  the  only  place  where  He  taught.    Rather 
was  it  the  centre  for  itinerancy  through  all  that  district,  to  preach  in 
its  Synagogues.*     Amidst  such  ministry  of  quiet  *  power,'  chiefly 
alone  and  unattended  by  His  disciples,  the  sunmier  passed.     Truly, 
it  was  sunmier  in  the  ancient  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in 
the  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  when  the  glorious  Light  that  had  risen 
chased  away  the  long  winter's  darkness,  and  those  who  had  been 
the  first  exiles  in  Assyrian  bondage  were  the  first  brought  back  to 
Israel's  true  liberty,  and  by  Israel's  Messiah-King.     To  the  writer 
of  the  first  Gospel,  as,  long  years  afterwards,  he  looked  back  on  this, 
the  happy  time  when  he  had  first  seen  the  Light,  till  it  had  sprang 
up  even  to  him  4n  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,'  it  must  have 
been  a  time  of  peculiarly  bright  memories.     How  often,  as  he  sat  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  must  he  have  seen  Jesus  passing  by;  bow 
often  must  he  have  heard  His  Words,  some,  perhaps,  spoken  to 
himself,  but  all  falling  like  good  seed  into  the  field  of  his  heart, 
and  preparing  him  at  once  and  joyously  to  obey  the  summons  when 
it  came :  Follow  Me !    And  not  to  him  only,  but  to  many  more, 
would  it  be  a  glowing,  growing  time  of  heaven's  own  simimer. 

There  was  a  dim  tradition  in  the  Synagogue,  that  this  predio- 
tion,**  *  The  people  that  walk  in  darkness  see  a  great  light,'  referred 
to  the  new  light,  with  which  God  would  enlighten  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinic  lore,  enabling 
them  to  perceive  concerning  *  loosing  and  binding,  concerning  what 
was  clean  and  what  was  unclean.'^     Others*  regarded  it  as  a  promise 
to  the  early  exiles,  fulfilled  when  the  great  liberty  came  to  them. 
To  Levi-Matthew  it  seemed  as  if  both  interpretations  had  come  true 
in  those  days  of  Christ's  first  Galilean  ministry.     Nay,  he  saw  them 
combined  in  a  higher  unity  when  to  their  eyes,  enlightened  by  the 
g^eat  Light,  came  the  new  knowledge  of  what  was  bound  and  what 
loosed,  what  unclean  and  clean,  though  quite  difi'erently  from  what 
Judaism  had  declared  it  to  them ;  and  when,  in  that  orient  Sun,  the 
promise  of  liberty  to  long-banished  Israel  was  at  last  seen  fulfilled. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  highest  and  only  true  fulfilment  of  that  predic- 
tion by  Isaiah,^  in  a  history  where  all  was  prophetic,  each  partial  ful- 
filment only  an  unfolding  and  opening  of  the  bud,  and  each  symbolic 
of  further  unfolding  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  great  Reality  came. 


>  See  Mikraoth  Gedohth  on  the 
passage. 

«  The  words,  'That  it  might  be  ful- 
fiUed  which  was  spoken  by  Esaia<«,*  do  not 
bear  the  meaning,  that  this  was  their 


primary  and  literal  purpose.  They  re- 
present a  frequent  mode  of  citation 
among  Jewish  writers,  indicating  a  rral 
fulfilment  of  the  spirit,  though  not  alwa\-s 
of  the  letter,  of  a  prophecy.     On  X\n&  sub- 


k 


'  THE  l-EOPLE  THAT  WALK  IN  DARKNESS  SEE  A  GREAT  LIGHT.' 

to  which  all  that  was  prophetic  in  Israel's  history  and  predictions 
pointed.  And  so  as,  in  the  evening  of  bis  days,  Levi-Matthew  looked 
back  to  distant  Galilee,  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  once  more 
to  test  on  that  lake,  as  it  lay  bathed  in  its  sheen  of  gold.  It  lit  up 
that  city,  those  shores,  that  custom-house ;  it  spread  far  off,  over  those 
hills,  and  across  the  Jordan.  Truly,  and  in  the  only  true  sense,  had 
then  the  promise  been  fulfilled : '  '  To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  • 
and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up.' 


et  (ee  also  Surenhtitiui,  u.  a.,  p.  21B,  and 
admiiBble  eipoaition  at  thft  Jswiab 
fonnnlB  nOtOB'  nO  Q"pb(' that  It  might 


b9  fulfilled  which  was  spoken '),  t 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  THE  *  UNKNOWN '  FEAST  IN  JEBUSALEM,  AND   BT  THE  POOL  OF 

(St.  John  V.) 

BOOK  The  shorter  days  of  early  autumn  had  come,^  and  the  country  stood 
m  in  all  its  luxurious  wealth  of  beauty  and  firuitfulness,  as  Jesus  passed 
'  from  Galilee  to  what,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  evidencei  we 
must  be  content  to  call  ^  the  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jerusalenu  The 
journey  and  its  results  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gospel^ 
because  that  Judsean  ministry  which,  if  the  illustration  be  lawful) 
was  the  historical  thread  on  which  St.  John  stnmg  his  record  of  what 
the  Word  spake,  lay,  in  great  measure,  beyond  their  historical  stand- 
point. Besides,  this  and  similar  events  belonged,  indeed,  to  that 
grand  Self-Manifestation  of  Christ,  with  the  corresponding  growth  of 
opposition  consequent  upon  it,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  set  forth ;  but  it  led  to  no  permanent  results,  and  so  was 
outside  the  scope  of  the  more  popular,  pragmatic  record,  which  the 
other  Gospels  had  in  view. 

There  may  in  this  instance,  however,  have  been  other  reasons 
also  for  their  silence.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that,  during  the 
summer  of  Christ's  first  Galilean  ministry,  when  Capernaum  was  His 
centre  of  action,  the  disciples  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  usual 
avocations,  while  Jesus  moved  about  chiefly  alone  and  unattended. 
This  explains  the  circumstance  of  a  second  call,  even  to  His  most 
intimate  and  closest  followers.  It  also  accords  best  with  that  gradual 
development  in  Christ's  activity,  which,  commencing  with  the  more 
private  teaching  of  the  new  Preacher  of  Eighteousness  in  the  \illage8 
by  the  lake,  or  in  the  Synagogues,  expanded  into  that  publicity  in 
which  He  at  last  appears,  surrounded  by  His  Apostles,  attended  by 
the  loving  ministry  of  those  to  whom  He  had  brought  healing  of 

*  Both  Godet  and  Prof.  Wettcoftt  (the  *  after  those  things — as  in  St.  John  v.  V), 
latter  more  fully)  have  pointed  out  the  and  ti^rk  rovro.  The  former  doet  wd^ 
distinction  between  yitrk  ravra  (literally :      indicate  immediate  saoceadoii  of  time. 
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body  or  bouI,  and  followed  by  a  multttade  which  everywhere  pressed     ch&p, 
aroond  Him  for  teaching  and  help.  xu 

This  more  public  activity  commenced  with  the  retnm  of  Jesus  "   ~ 

from  *  the  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jemsalem.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Ho 
had,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  set  forth 
Hia  Messianic  claims  in  all  their  fulness.  And  here,  also.  He  had  for 
the  first  time  encoantered  that  active  persecution  unto  death,  of  which 
Golgotha  was  the  logical  outcome.  This  Feast,  then,  was  the  time 
of  critical  decision.  Accordingly,  as  involving  the  separation  from 
the  old  state  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  condition  of  things, 
it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  call  of  His  disciples  to  a  new 
Apostleship.  .  In  this  view,  we  can  also  better  understand  the  brief- 
ness of  the  notices  of  His  first  G^lean  ministry,  and  how,  aiter 
Christ's  return  from  that  Feast,  His  teaching  became  more  full,  and 
the  display  of  His  miraculous  power  more  constant  and  public. 

It  seems  only  congruous,  accordant  with  all  His  great  steps  of 
decision — in  Whose  footprints  the  disciples  trod,  only  after  He  had 
marked  them,  as  it  were,  with  His  blood — that  He  should  have  gone 
up  to  that  Feast  alone  and  unattended.  That  such  had  been  the 
case,  has  been  inferred  by  some  on  the  ground,  that  the  narrative  of 
the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  reads  so  Jewish,  that  the  account 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  by  St.  John  from  a  Jew  at  Jeru- 
salem." Others*  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  the  meagre-  *wiitnit 
new  of  details  about  the  event.  But  it  seems  implied  in  the  narrative 
itself,  and  the  marked  and  exceptional  absence  of  any  reference  to 
disciples  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  they  had  not  been  with 
their  Master. 

But,  if  Jesus  was  alone  and  unattended  at  the  Feast,  the  question 
arises,  whence  the  report  was  derived  of  what  He  said  in  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Jews  ?  Here  the  answer  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  tiie  Master  Himself  may,  at  some  later  period  of  His  life — ^per- 
haps during  His  last  stay  in  Jerusalem — have  communicated  to  His 
disciples,  or  else  to  him  who  stood  nearest  to  Him,  the  details  of 
what  had  passed  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Jewish  authorities 
had  sought  to  extinguish  His  Messianic  claims  in  His  blood.  If 
that  communication  was  made  when  Jesus  was  about  to  be  offered 
up,  it  would  also  account  for  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  difficulty: 

<  ^M  milur  will  bave  no  difficnltj  in  would  Uke  too  mndi  space  to  partion- 

nndisg  not  •  few  points  in  Bt.  John  v.  lJLri«e  tbem. 

nttOT>7  iiTMOodlable  with  the  theorr  of  '  So  Otm,  Gaiet,  uid  othen. 
»  asoond  eeatni;   Ephesian  Qoq)eL    It 
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BOOK      the  very  developed  form  of  expression  in  which  His  relation  to  the 
ni        Father,  and  His  own  OflSce  and  Power,  are  presented.     We  can  un- 

^~  derstand  how,  from  the  very  first,  all  this  should  have  been  laid 

before  the  teachers  of  Israel.  But  in  view  of  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  Christ's  teaching,  we  could  scarcely  expect  it  to  have  been 
expressed  in  such  very  full  terms,  till  near  the  close  of  His  Ministry.' 
But  we  are  anticipating.  The  narrative  transports  us  at  once 
to  what,  at  the  time,  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known  locality 
in  Jerusalem,  though  all  attempts  to  identify  it,  or  even  to  ex- 
plain the  name  Betheada^  have  hitherto  failed.  All  we  know  is, 
that  it  was  a  pool  enclosed  within  five  porches,  by  the  sheep- 

s^^riifss^'   market,  presumably  close  to  the  *  Sheep-Gate.'  *  This,  as  seems  most 
likely,  opened  from  the  busy  northern  suburb  of  markets,  bazaars, 
and  workshops,  eastwards  upon  the  road  which  led  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives*  and  Bethany  to  Jericho.*    In  that  case,  most  probability 
would  attach  to  the  identification  of  the  Pool  Bethesda  with  a  pool 
somewhat  north  of  the  so-called  Birket  Isratl,    At  present  it  is 
wholly  filled  with  rubbish,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  Sheep-pond,  and,  it  was  thought, 
traces  of  the  five  porches  could  still  be  detected.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  certainly  bore  in  the  *  Hebrew ' — or  rather  Aramaean — ^  tongue,' 
the  name  Bethesda.     No  doubt  this  name  was  designative,  though 
the    common    explanations  —  Beth   Chisda  {WatkiTis)   *  House  of 
Mercy '   (?),   Beth  Isteva  (Kjpw,  Delitzach)   *  House    of  Porches,' 
and  Beth  Sitha  {Westcott)  *  House  of  the  Olive' — seem  all  unsatis- 
factory.    More  probability  attaches  to  the  rendering  Beth  AatUha 
(  Wun€che\  or  Beth  Agatha,  *  House  of  Healing.'    But  as  this  deri\'a- 
tion  oflFers  linguistic  difficulties,  we  would  suggest  that  the  second  part 
of  the  name  (Beth-^ada)  was  really  a  Greek  word  Aramaised.    Here 
two  diflferent  derivations  suggest  themselves.    The  root-word  of  Esda 
might  either  express  to  *  become  well ' — Beth  iaaOat — or  something 
akin  to  the  Rabbinic  Sit '  (on  =  S?^^).     In  that  case,  the  designa- 
tion would  agree  with  an  ancient  reading  of  the  name,  Bethzatha, 
Or  else,  the  name  Bethesda  might  combine,  according  to  a  not  un- 
common Rabbinic  practice,  the  Hebrew  Beth  with  some  Aramaised 
form  derived  from  the  Greek  word  f/©,   *  to  boil '  or  *  bubble  up ' 

*  Even  Strauss  admits,  that  the  dis-  St.  John,  is  a  curious  instance  of  critical 

course  contains  nothing  which  might  not  argumentation  (Lieben  Jeso,  i.  p.  646) 

have  been  spoken  by  Christ.    His  objec-  *  Comp.  specially  RiehwCs  Uandwor- 

tion  to  its  authenticity,  on  the  ground  of  terb.  ad.  vac. 

the  analogies  to  it  in  certain  portions  of  '  Said    when    people    sneesed,   like, 

the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles  of  '  Prosit  I  * 
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^snbst.  ^iais) ;  in  which  case  it  wonld  meaD  '  the  House  of  Bubbling- 
np,'  viz.  water.  Any  of  the  three  derivatioas  just  suggested  would  not 
only  give  an  apt  designation  for  the  pool,  but  explain  why  St.  John, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  does  not  give  a  Greek  equivalent  for  a 
Hebrew  term. 

All  this  is,  however,  of  very  subordinate  importance,  compared  to 
the  marvellous  facts  of  the  narrative  itself.  In  the  five  porches 
surrounding  this  pool  lay  'a  great  multitude  of  the  impotent,'  in 
anxious  hope  of  a  miracalous  cure.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
scene.  The  popular  superstition,  which  gave  rise  to  what  we  would 
regard  as  a  peculiarly  painful  exhibition  of  human  misery  of  body 
and  soul,  is  strictly  true  to  the  times  and  the  people.  Even  now 
travellers  describe  a  similar  concourse  of  poor  crippled  sufferers, 
on  their  miserable  pallets  or  on  rugs,  ajround  the  mineral  springs 
near  Tiberias,  filling,  in  true  Oriental  &shion,  the  air  with  their 
lamentations.  In  this  instance  there  would  be  even  more  occasion 
for  it,  than  around  any  ordinary  thermal  spring.  For  the  popular 
idea  was,  that  an  Angel  descended  into  the  water,  causing  it  to  bubble 
op,  and  that  only  he  yiho  first  stepped  into  the  pool  would  be  cured. 
As  thus  only  one  person  could  obtain  benefit,  we  may  imagine  the 
lamentations  of  the  '  many  *  who  would,  perhaps,  day  by  day,  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes.  This  bubbling  up  of  the  water  was,  of 
coarse,  due  not  to  supematmal  but  to  physical  causes.  Such  inter- 
mittent springs  are  not  uncommon,  and  to  this  day  the  so-called 
'  Fonntain  of  the  Virgin '  in  Jerusalem  exhibits  the  same  pheno- 
menon. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Ooap^rnarraiive 
does  sot  ascribe  this  '  troubling  of  the  waters '  to  Angelic  agency, 
nor  eodorBes  the  belief  that  only  the  first  who  afterwards  entered 
them,  could  be  healed.  This  was  evidently  the  belief  of  the  im- 
potent man,  as  of  all  the  waiting  multitude.*  Bub  the  words  in  * 
verse  4  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  last  clause 
of  verse  3,  are  admittedly  an  interpolation.'  In  another  part  of 
this  book  we  have  explained  at  length,*  how  Jewish  belief  at  the 
time  attached  such  agency  to  Angela,  and  how  it  localised  (so  to 
speak)  special  Angels  in  springs  and  rivers ;  and  we  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  show,  what  were  the  popular  notions  about  miraculous  cores. 
If,  however,  the  belief  about  Bethesda  arose  merely  from  the  mis- 
taken ideas  about  the  cause  of  this  bubbling  of  the  water,  the  question 

■  I  mnrt  Iiare  refer  to  tbe  critical  dis-      results  of  tua  muteily  criticism  of  this 
GOMion  in  Frol  Wettcotfi  Comnientary      chapter. 
D  St.  John.   I011I7  wish  I  oonld  witlkoat  ■  Bee  the  Appendix  on  ■  ingtit.' 
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would  naturally  suggest  itself,  whether  any  such  cases  as  those  de- 
scribed had  ever  really  occurred,  and,  if  not,  how  such  a  superstition 
could  have  continued.     But  that  such  healing  might  actually  occur 
in  the  circumstances,  no  one  would  be  prepared  to  deny,  who  has  read 
the  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  places  of  miraculous  cure,  or  who  con- 
siders the  influence  of  a  firm  expectancy  on  the  imagination,  espe- 
cially in  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the  nervous  system. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  and  Scripture  still  further 
vindicated  from  even  the  faintest  appearance  of  endorsing  the  popular 
superstition,  by  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  expression  *  a  multitude 
of  the  impotent '  {ttXtjOos  t&v  aaOevovvrtov),  which  marks  this  im- 
potence as  used  in  the  generic  sense,  while  the  special  diseases,  after- 
wards enumerated  without  the  article,  are  ranged  under  it  as  instances 
of  those  who  were  thus  impotent.     Such  use  of  the  Greek  term,  as 
not  applying  to  any  one  specific  malady,  is  vindicated  by  a  reference 
to  St.  Matt,  viii.  17  and  St.  Mark  vi.  56,  and  by  its  employment  by 
the  physician  Luke.     It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  imply,  that  the 
distempers  to  which  this  designation  is  given  had  all  their  origin  io 
the  nervous  system  ;  but  we  argue  that,  if  the  term  *  impotent '  ms 
the  general,  of  which  the  diseases  mentioned  in  verse  3  were  the 
specific — in  other  words,  that,  if  it  was  an  *  impotence,'  of  which 
these  were  the  various  manifestations — it  may  indicate,  that  they 
all,  so  far  as  relieved,  had  one  common  source,  and  this,  as  we  would 
suggest,  in  the  nervous  system.^ 

With  all  reverence,  we  can  in  some  measure  understand,  what 
feelings  must  have  stirred  the  heart  of  Jesus,  in  view  of  this  suffer- 
ing, waiting  *  great  multitude.'  Why,  indeed,  did  He  go  into  those 
five  porches,  since  He  had  neither  disease  to  cure,  nor  cry  for  help 
had  come  to  Him  from  those  who  looked  for  relief  to  far  other  means? 
Not,  surely,  firom  curiosity.  But  as  one  longs  to  escape  from  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  a  scene  of  worldly  pomp,  with  its  glitter  and 
unreality,  into  the  clearness  of  the  evening-air,  so  our  Lord  may  have 
longed  to  pass  from  the  glitter  and  imreality  of  those  who  held  rule 
in  the  Temple,  or  who  occupied  the  seat  of  Moses  in  their  Academies^ 
to  what  was  the  atmosphere  of  His  Life  on  earth.  His  real  Work, 
among  that  suflFering,  ignorant  multitude,  which,  in  its  sorrow, 
raised  a  piteous,  longing  cry  for  help  where  it  had  been  misdirected 
to  seek  it. 

»  Another  term  for*  sick' in  the  N.  T.  Mai.  i.  8.    In   1   Cor.   ad.   30  the   two 

is  i^pwirros  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  14 ;  St.  Mark  words  are  used  together,  t^aros  and 

vi.  6,  13 ;  xvi.  18 ;  (comp.  Ecclus.  vii.36).  Aofcv^j. 
This  corresponds  to  the   Hebrew  TvfT\^ 
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And  thus  we  can  here  also  perceive  the  deep  internal  connection     chap. 
'between  Christ's  miracle  of  healing  '  the  impotent   man '  and  the       xii 
address  of  mingled  sadness  and  severity,'  in  which  He  afterwards  set  >et.joimT. 
before  the  Masters  in  Israel  the  one  truth  fondamental  in  all  things.  "~*^ 
'We  have  only,  so  to  speak,  to  reverse  the  formal  order  and  succession 
of  that  discourse,  to  gain  an  insight  into  what  prompted  Jeans  to  go 
to  Bethesda,  and  by  His  power  to  j>erform  this  healing.*     He  had 
been  in  the  Temple  at  the  Feast ;  He  had  necessarily  been  in  contact 
— it  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  in  the  Temple — with  the  great 
ones  of  Israel.     'VTlmt  a  stifling  atmosphere  there  of  glitter  and 
unreality  !   WTiat  had  He  in  common  with  those  who  '  received  glory 
one  of  another,  and  the  glory  which  coraeth  from  the  One  only  God ' 
they  sought  not  ?  "    How  could  such  men  believe  ?   The  Brat  meaning,  »  tw.  « 
and  the  object  of  His  liife  and  Work,  was  as  entirely  different  from 
their  aims  and  perceptions,  as  were  the  respective  springs  of  their 
inner  being.     They  clung  and  appealed  to  Moses ;  to  Moses,  whose 
saccesBors  they  claimed  to  be,  let  them  go.°     Their  elaborate  search-  •n.tc-iT 
ing  and  silling  of  the  Law  in  hope  that,  by  a  subtle  analysis  of  its 
every  particle  and  letter,  by  inferences  from,  and  a  careful  drawing  of  a 
prohibitive  hedge  around,  its  letter,  they  would  possess  themselves  of 
eternal  life,*  what  did  it  all  come  to?     Utterly  self-deceived,  and  fax  •nr.w 
from  the  truth  in  their  ekborate  attempts  to  outdo  each  other  in 
logical  ingenuity,  they  would,  while  rejecting  the  Messiah  sent  from 
God,  at  last  become  the  victims  of  a  coarse  Messianic  impostor.'   And  •tv.*u-4S 
even  in  the  present,  what  was  it  all?     Only  the  letter — the  outward ! 
The  whole  lessons  of  their  ^tast  miraculous  history  liad  been  utterly 
lost  on  them.    'WTiat  had  there  been  of  the  merely  outward  in  its 
miracles  and  revelations  ?'    It  had  been  the  witness  of  the  Father ;  '  ret,  »7 
but  this  was  the  very  element  which,  amidst  their  handling  of  the 
external  form,  they  perceived  not.   Nay,  not  only  the  unheard  Voice  of 
the  Father,  but  also  the  heard  voice  of  the  Prophets — a  voice  which 
they  might  have  heard  even  in  John  the  Baptist.   They  heard,  but  did 
not  perceive  it — as,  in  increasing  measure,  Christ's  sayings  and  doings, 
and  the  Father  and  His  testimony,  were  not  perceived.     And  so  all 
hastened  on  to  the  judgment  of  final  unbelief,  irretrievable  loss,  and 
self-caused  condemnation.  *     It  waa  all  utterly  mistaken ;  utter,  and,  <  vt.  so-ts 
alas !  guilty  perversion,  their  elaborate  trifling  with  the  most  sacred 
things,  while  around  them  were  suffering,  perishing  men,  stretching 

<  Such  a  logjcikl  InTcraioQ  seems  necessary  in  passing  Erom  tbe  objective  to  tlie 
sabjective. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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BOOK      *  lame  hands '  into  emptiness,  and  wailing  out  their  mistaken  hopes 
ni        into  the  eternal  silence. 
'      '  While   they  were  discussing  the   niceties  of  what  constituted 

labour  on  a  Sabbath,  such  as  what  infringed  its  sacred  rest  or  what 
constituted  a  burden,  multitudes  of  them  who  laboured  and  were 
heavy  laden  were  left  to  perish  in  their  ignorance.     That  was  the 
Sabbath,  and   the   God   of  the   Sabbath   of  Pharisaism ;   this  the 
rest,  the  enlightenment,  the  hope  for  them  who  laboured  and  were 
heavy  laden,  and  who  longed  and  knew  not  where  to  find  the  true 
Sabbatismos !     Nay,  if  the  Christ  had  not  been  the  very  opposite  of 
all  that  Pharisaism  sought,  He  would  not  have  been  the  Orient  Sun 
of  the  Eternal  Sabbath !     But  the  God  Who  ever  worked  in  love, 
WTiose  rest  was  to  give  rest,  \\Tiose  Sabbath  to  remove  burdens,  was 
His  Father.     He  knew  Him ;  He  saw  His  working ;  He  was  in  fel- 
lowship of  love,  of  work,  of  power  with  Him.     He  had  come  to  loose 
every  yoke,  to  give  life,  to  bring  life,  to  be  life — ^because  He  had 
life :  life  in  its  fullest  sense.   For,  contact  with  Him,  whatever  it  may 
be,  gives  life :  to  the  diseased,  health ;  to  the  spiritually  dead,  the 
life  of  the  soul ;  to  the  dead  in  their  graves,  the  life  of  resurrection. 
And  all  this  was  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  when  it  pointed 
forward  to  the  Lord's  Anointed ;   and  all  this  was  not  merely  His 
own,  but  the  Father's  Will — the  Mission  which  He  had  given  Him, 

•  TV.  10-S2     the  Work  which  He  had  sent  Him  to  do.* 

Translate  this  into  deed,  as  all  His  teachings  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be,  and  we  have  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances.  Or,  conversely,  translate  that  deed, 
with  its  attendant  circumstances,  into  words,  and  we  have  the  dis- 
course of  our  Lord.  Moreover,  all  this  is  fundamental  to  the  highest 
understanding  of  our  Lord's  history.  And,  therefore,  we  understand 
how,  many  years  afterwards,  the  beloved  disciple  gave  a  place  to 
this  miracle,  when,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  spiritual  discernment,  he 
chose  out  for  record  in  his  Gospel  from  among  those  *  many  signs,' 
»» St.  joiui  which  Jesus  truly  did,^  only  five  as  typical,  like  the  five  porches  of 
the  great  Bethesda  of  His  help  to  the  impotent,  or  like  the  five 
divisions  into  which  the  Psalter  of  praise  was  arranged.  As  he 
looked  back,  from  the  height  where  he  stood  at  his  journey's  end,  to 
where  the  sun  was  setting  in  piuple  and  golden  glory  far  across  the 
intervening  landscape,  amidst  its  varying  scenes  this  must  have 
stood  out  before  his  sight,  as  what  might  show  to  us  that  *  Jesu3 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  we  might  have 

•  SL^john      life  through  His  Name.'  ^ 
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And  so,  understandiDg  from  what  He  afterwards  said  to  *  the  Jews  ' 
■what  He  thought  and  felt  io  going  thither,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
follow  the  Christ  to  Betbesda.  Two  pictures  must  have  been  here 
simultaneously  present  to  His  miud.  On  the  one  side,  a  multitude 
whose  sufferings  and  false  expectancies  rose,  like  the  wail  of  the 
starving  for  bread ;  and,  on  the  other  aide,  the  neighbooiing  Temple, 
with  its  priesthood  and  teachers,  who,  in  their  self-seeking  and  the 
trifling  of  their  religious  externalism,  neither  understood,  heard,  nor 
would  have  cared  for  such  a  cry.  If  there  ever  was  an  Israel,  a  Prince 
with  God,  and  a  God  of  the  Covenant,  this  must  not,  cannot  be ;  and 
Christ  goes  to  Bethesda  as  Israel's  Messiah,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 
There  was  twofold  suffering  there,  and  it  were  difBcult  to  know  which 
would  have  stirred  Him  most :  that  of  the  body,  or  the  mistaken  earn- 
estness which  so  trustfully  looked  for  Heaven's  relief — yet  within  such 
narrow  limits  as  the  accident  or  good  fortune  of  being  lirst  pushed 
into  the  Angel-troubled  waters.  This  was  a  true  picture  of  His  peo- 
ple in  their  nusery,  and  in  their  narrow  notions  of  God  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  His  blessing.  But  Israel's  Messiah  had  at  last  come.  What 
would  we  expect  Him  to  do  ?  Surely  not  to  preach  controversial 
or  reformatory  doctrines  ;  but  to  do,  if  it  were  in  Him,  and  in  doing 
to  speak.  And  so  in  this  also  the  Gospel-narrative  proves  itself  true, 
by  telling  that  He  did,  what  alone  would  be  true  in  a  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  think  of  Incarnate  Deity — 
and,  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 
Gospels — as  brought  into  contact  with  misery,  disease,  and  death 
without  their  being  removed.  That  power  went  forth  from  Him 
always,  everywhere,  and  to  all,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  He  was  the 
t^on  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  so  the  miracles,  as  we 
mistakingly  term  the  result  of  the  contact  of  God  with  man,  of  the 
Invmanuel  (God  with  us),  are  not  only  the  golden  ladder  which 
leads  up  to  the  Miracle,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  but  the  steps  by 
which  He  descends  from  His  height  to  our  lowliness. 

The  waters  had  not  yet  been  *  troubled,'  when  He  stood  among 
that  multitude  of  sufferers  and  their  attendant  friends.  It  was  in 
those  breathless  moments  of  the  intense  suspense  of  expectancy, 
when  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  pool,  that  the  eye  of  the  Saviour 
searched  for  the  most  wretched  object  among  them  all.  In  him,  as 
a  typical  case,  could  He  best  do  and  teach  that  for  which  He  had 
come.  This  'impotent'  man,  for  thirty-eight  years  a  hopeless 
sufferer,  without  attendant  or  firiend*  among  those  whom  misery —  * 
in  this  also  the  true  outcome  of  sin — made  so  intensely  selfish ;  and 
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BOOK      whose  sickness  was  really  the  consequence  of  his  sin,*  and  not  merely 
III        in  the  sense  which  the  Jews  attached  to  it** — this  now  seemed  the 
•  ver.i4        fittest  object  for  power  and  grace.     For,  most  marked  in  this  history 
»>oomp.st.     is  the  entire  spontaneity  of  our  Lord's  help.^     It  is  idle  to  speak 
either  of  faith  or  of  receptiveness  on  the  man's  part.     The  essence  of 
the  whole  lies  in  the  utter  absence  of  both ;  in  Christ's  raising,  as 
it  were,  the  dead,  and  calling  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.     This,  the  fundamental  thought  concerning  His  Mission  and 
power  as  the  Christ,  shines  forth  as  the  historical  background  in 
Christ's  subsequent  explanatory  discourse.     The  *  Wilt  thou  he  made 
whole  ? '  with  which  Jesus  drew  the  man's  attention  to  Himself,  was 
only  to  probe  and  lay  bare  his  misery.     And  then  came  the  word  of 
power,  or  rather  the  power  spoken  forth,  which  made  him  whole  eveiy 
whit.     Away  from  this  pool,  in  which  there  was  no  healing ;  away— 
for  the  Son  of  God  had  come  to  him  with  the  outflowing  of  His 
power  and  pitying  help,  and  he  was  made  whole.     Away  with  his 
bed,  not,  although  it  was  the  holy  Sabbath,  but  just  because  it  was 
the  Sabbath  of  holy  rest  and  holy  delight. 

In  the  general  absorbedness  of  all  around,  no  ear,  but  that  to 
which  it  had  been  spoken,  had  heard  what  the  Saviour  had  said. 
The  waters  had  not  been  troubled,  and  the  healing  had  been  all 
unseen.  Before  the  healed  man,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  had 
passed,  had,  with  new-bom  vigour,  gathered  himself  up  and  rolled 
together  his  coverlet  to  hasten  after  Him,  Jesus  had  already  witb- 
«ver  13  drawn.*^^  In  that  multitude,  all  thinking  only  of  their  own  sor- 
rows and  wants.  He  had  come  and  gone  unobserved.  But  they 
all  now  knew  and  observed  this  miracle  of  healing,  as  they  saw  this 
unbefriended  and  most  wretched  of  them  all  healed,  without  the 
troubling  of  waters  or  first  immersion  in  them.  Then  there  was 
really  help  in  Israel,  and  help  not  limited  to  such  external  means! 
How  could  Christ  have  taught  that  multitude,  nay,  all  Jerusalem  and 
Jewry,  all  this,  as  well  as  all  about  Himself,  but  by  what  He  did? 
And  so  we  learn  here  also  another  aspect  of  miracles,  as  necessary  for 
those  who,  weary  of  Rabbinic  wrangling,  could,  in  their  felt  im- 
potence, only  learn  by  what  He  did  that  which  He  would  say. 

We  know  it  not,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  on  that  day,  nor, 
perhaps,  on  any  other  day  afterwards,  any  man  stepped  for  healing 
into  the  bubbling  waters  of  Bethesda.  Bather  would  they  ask  the 
healed  man.  Whose  was  the  word  that  had  brought  him  healiog? 

'  This  characteristic  is  specially  marked  •  The  meaning    of  the  expTesedon  i» 

by  Canon  Wettcott.  '  retired  *  or  •  withdrawn  Himself.' 
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But  he  knew  Him  not.  Forth  he  stepped  into  God's  free  air,  a  new  aiAr.' 
man.  It  was  truly  the  holy  Sabbath  within,  as  around ;  but  he  xil 
thought  not  of  the  day,  only  of  the  reet  and  relief  it  had  brought.  ' 

It  was  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  he  carried  on  it  his  bed.  If  he 
remembered  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
cany  forth  anything — a  burden,  he  would  not  be  conscious  that  it 
was  a  burden,  or  that  he  had  any  burden  ;  but  very  conscious  that 
He,  Who  had  made  him  whole,  had  bidden  him  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk.  These  directions  had  been  bound  up  with  the  very  word 
(*  Rise ')  in  which  his  healing  had  come.  That  was  enough  for  him. 
And  in  this  lay  the  beginning  and  root  of  his  inward  healing.  Here 
was  simple  trust,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  unseen,  unknown, 
but  real  Saviour,  For  he  believed  Him,'  and  therefore  trusted  in 
Him,  that  He  must  be  right;  and  so,  trusting  without  questioning, 
he  obeyed. 

The  Jews  sawhim,  asfromBethesda  he  carried  home  his  'burden.' 
Such  as  that  he  carried  were  their  only  burdens.  Although  the  law 
of  Sabbath-obser^'ance  must  have  been  made  stricter  in  later  Rabbinic 
development,  when  even  the  labour  of  moving  the  sick  into  the 
waters  of  Bethesda  would  have  been  unlawful,  unless  there  had  been 
present  danger  to  life,'  yet,  admittedly,  this  carrying  of  the  bed 
was  an  infringement  of  the  Sabbatic  law,  as  interpreted  by  tradi- 
tionalism. Most  characteriBtically,  it  was  this  external  infringement 
which  they  saw,  and  nothing  else ;  it  was  the  Person  Who  had  com- 
manded it  Whom  they  would  know,  not  Him  Who  had  made  whole 
the  impotent  man.  Yet  this  is  quite  natural,  and  perhaps  not  so 
different  from  what  we  may  still  see  among  ourselves. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  this — most  likely,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— that  the  healed  man  and  his  Healer  met  in  the  Temple.  What 
He  then  said  to  him,  completed  the  inward  healing.  On  the  ground  of 
his  having  been  healed,  let  him  be  whole.  As  he  trusted  and  obeyed 
Jesus  in  the  outward  ciu-e,  so  let  him  now  inwardly  and  morally  trust 
and  obey.  Here  also  this  looking  through  the  external  to  the 
internal,  through  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  after-discourse  of  Jesus,  nay,  of  all  His  dis- 
courses and  of  His  deeds,  is  most  marked.     The  healed  man  now 

'  In   connection  with  this  sea  ver.   2*.  (comp.  St.  John  vi.  29,  30 ;   viit.  30,  31 ; 

where  tha  eipression  is  '  believeth  Him,'  1  John  v.  10). 

not  on  Him  as  in  the  A.  V.,  which  occa-  <  The  whole  Babject  ot  the  Sabbath- 

■ionallj  destroya  I  he  difference  betwcpn  Law  will  be  specially  discussed  in  a  later 

the  two,  which  is  so  important,  the  one  im-  chapter. 
plyingcredit,  the  othtr  i ts  outeom log  trust 
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BOOK  knew  to  whom  he  owed  faith,  gratitude,  and  trust  of  obedience ;  and 
in  the  consequences  of  this  knowledge  must  have  been  incalculable.  It 
would  make  him  a  disciple  in  the  truest  sense.  And  this  was  the 
only  additional  lesson  which  he,  as  each  of  us,  had  to  learn  in- 
dividually and  personally :  that  the  man  healed  by  Christ  stands  in 
quite  another  position,  as  regards  the  morally  right,  from  what  he  did 
before— not  only  before  his  healing,  but  even  before  his  felt  sickness, 
so  that,  if  he  were  to  go  back  to  sin,  or  rather,  as  the  original  implies, 
*  continue  to  sin,* '  a  thing  infinitely  worse  would  come  to  him. 

It  seems  an  idle  question,  why  the  healed  man  told  the  Jews  that 
it  was  Je8U8.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  do  so.  Rather 
do  we  ask.  How  did  he  know  that  He  Who  had  spoken  to  him  was 
Jesus  ?  Was  it  by  the  surrounding  of  keen-eyed,  watchful  Rabbis, 
or  by  the  contradiction  of  sinners  ?  Certain  we  are,  that  it  was  &r 
better  Jesus  should  have  silently  withdrawn  from  the  porches  of 
Bethesda  to  make  it  known  in  the  Temple,  Who  it  was  that  had  done 
this  miracle.  Far  more  eflfectually  could  He  so  preach  its  lesson  to 
those  who  had  been  in  Bethesda,  and  to  all  Jewry. 

And  yet  something  further  was  required.  He  must  speak  it  out 
in  clear,  open  words,  what  was  the  hidden  inward  meaning  of  this 
miracle.  As  so  often,  it  was  the  bitter  hatred  of  His  persecutors 
which  gave  Him  the  opportunity.  The  first  forthbursting  of  His 
Messianic  Mission  and  Character  had  come  in  that  Temple,  when 
He  realised  it  as  His  P'ather's  House,  and  His  Life  as  about  His 
Father's  business.  Again  in  that  Temple  had  these  thoughts 
about  His  Father  kindled  within  Him,  when,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
His  ]Messianic  appearance.  He  had  sought  to  purge  it,  that  it  might 
be  a  House  of  Prayer.  And  now,  once  more  in  that  House,  it  was  the 
same  consciousness  about  God  as  His  Feather,  and  His  Life  as  the 
business  of  His  Father,  which  furnished  the  answer  to  the  angry  in- 
vectives about  His  breach  of  the  Sabbath- J^w.  The  Father's  Sabbath 
was  His  ;  the  Father  worked  hitherto  and  He  worked  ;  the  Father's 
•  ver.  17  work  and  His  were  the  same ;  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Father.*  And 
in  this  He  also  taught,  what  the  Jews  had  never  understood,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  by  emphasising  that  which  was  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  Sabbath — *  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it : '  not  the  rest  of  inactivity,  but  of 
blessing  and  hallowing. 

Once  more  it  was  not  His  whole  meaning,  but  only  this  one 
point,  that  He  claimed  to  be  equal  with  God,  of  which  they  took 

'  See  Wegtcott  ad  loc. 
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hold.     As  we  understand  it,  the  discourse  beginning  with  verse  19  is      chap. 
Tiot  a  continuation  of  that  which  had  been  begun  in  verse  17,  but       xn 
delivered  on  another,  though  probably  proximate  occasion.     By  what   ^      '      ' 
He  had  said  about  the  Father  working  hitherto  and  His  working.  He 
had  silenced  the  multitude,  who  must  have  felt  that  God's  rest  was 
truly  that  of  beneficence,  not  of  inactivity.     But  He  had  raised 
another  question,  that  of  His  equality  with  God,  and  for  this  He  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  Masters  in  Israel.     To  them  it  was  that  He 
addressed  that  discourse  which,  so  to  speak,  preached  His  miracle  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda.     Into  its  details  we  cannot  enter  further  than 
has  already  been  done.   Some  of  its  reasonings  can  be  clearly  traced, 
as  starting  from  certain  fundamental  positions,  held  in  common  alike 
by  the  Sanhedrists  and  by  Christ.    Others,  such  as  unreported  ob- 
jections, we  may  guess  at.     They  may  account  for  what  may  seem 
occasional  abruptness  of  transitions. 

But  what  most  impresses  us,  is  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Christ's 
self-consciousness  in  presence  of  His  enemies,  and  yet  withal  the 
tone  of  pit3dng  sadness  which  pervades  His  discourse.     The  time  of 
the  judgment  of  silence  had  not  yet  come.     And  for  the  present  the 
majesty  of  His  bearing  overawed  them,  as  it  did  His  enemies  to  the 
end,  and  Christ  could  pass  unharmed  from  among  them.     And  so 
ended  that  day  in  Jerusalem.    And  this  is  all  that  is  needful  for  us 
to  know  of  His  stay  at  the  Unknown  Feast.     With  this  inward  sepa- 
ration, and  gathering  of  hostile  parties  closes  the  first,  and  begins  the 
second,  stage  of  Christ's  Ministry. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BY   THE   SEA   OF   GALILEE — THE   FINAL   CALL  OF  THE  FIRST   DISCIPLES,   AM) 

THE   MIBACULOUS  DRAUGHT   OF   FISHES. 

(St.  Matt.  iv.  18-22 ;  St.  Mark  i.  16-20;  St.  Luke  v.  1-11.) 

BOOK  We  are  once  again  out  of  the  stifling  sinritual  atmosphere  of  the 
III  great  City,  and  by  the  glorious  Lake  of  Galilee.  They  were  other 
"^  men,  those  honest,  simple,  earnest,  impulsive  Galileans,  from  that 

self-seeking,  sophistical,  heartless  assemblage  of  Rabbis,  whose  first 
active  persecution  Jesus  had  just  encountered,  and  for  the  time 
overawed  by  the  majesty  of  His  bearing.  His  return  to  Capernaum 
could  not  have  remained  unknown.  Close  by,  on  either  side  of  the 
city,  the  country  was  studded  with  villages  and  towns,  a  busy, 
thriving,  happy  multitude.  During  that  bright  summer  He  had 
talked  along  by  that  Lake,  and  by  its  shore  and  in  the  various  Syna- 
gogues preached  His  Gospel.  And  they  had  been  *  astonished  at  His 
doctrine,  for  His  word  was  with  power.'  For  the  first  time  they  had 
heard  what  they  felt  to  be  *  the  Word  of  God,'  and  they  had  learned 
to  love  its  sound.  What  wonder  that,  immediately  on  His  return, 
*  the  people  pressed  upon  Him  to  hear '  it. 

If  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  impression  which  the  E\^ngelic 
narratives,  when  pieced  together,^  give  us,  it  would  almost  seem,  as 
if  what  we  are  about  to  relate  had  occurred  while  Jesus  was  returning 
from  Jerusalem.  For,  the  better  reading  of  St.  Mark  i.  16  gives 
this  as  the  mark  of  time :  '  As  He  was  passing  on  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.'  But  perhaps,  viewed  in  connection  with  what  follows,  the 
impression  may  be  so  far  modified,  that  we  may  think  of  it  as  the 
first  morning  after  His  return.     It  had  probably  been  a  night  of 

*  The  acc50unts  in  the  three  SyDOptic  is  evidential  of  the  Petrine  origin  of  the 

Gospels  must  be  carefully  pieced  together.  information.      St.   Luke  seems  to  have 

It  will  be  seen,  that  only  thus  can  they  made  special  inquiry,  and,  while  adopting 

be  understood.     The  narratives  of  St.  the  narrative  of  the  others,  supplements 

Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  almost  literally  it  with  what  without  them  would  be  al* 

the  same,  only  adding  in  St.  Mark  i.  20  most  unintelligible. 
a  notice  about  *  the  hired  servants,'  which 
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storm  on  the  Lake.  For,  the  toil  of  the  fishermen  had  brought  them 
no  draught  of  fieheSj'  and  they  stood  hy  the  shore,  or  in  the  boats 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  casting  in  their  nets  to  '  wash '  them '  of  the 
sand  and  pebbles,  with  which  such  a  nigbt'e  work  would  clog  them,  or 
to  mend  what  had  been  torn  hy  the  violence  of  the  waves.  It  was  a 
busy  scene ;  for,  among  the  many  industries  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
that  of  fishing  was  not  only  the  most  geserally  pursued,  but  perhaps 
the  most  lucrative. 

Tradition  had  it,  that  since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  by  one  of 
his  ten  ordinances,  fishing  in  the  Lake,  though  under  certain  neces- 
sary restrictions,  was  free  to  all.*  And  as  fish  was  among  the 
&Tourite  articles  of  diet,  in  health  and  sickness,  on  week-days  and 
especially  at  the  Sabbath-meal,  many  must  have  been  employed 
in  connection  with  this  trade.  Frequent,  and  sometimes  strange, 
are  the  Babbinic  advices,  what  kinds  of  fish  to  eat  at  different 
times,  and  in  what  state  of  preparation.  They  were  eaten  fresh, 
dried,  or  pickled ; "  a  kind  of  '  relish '  or  sauce  was  made  of  them, 
and  the  roe  also  prepared."  We  are  told,  how  the  large  fiah  were 
carried  to  market  slung  on  a  ring  or  twine,''  and  the  smaller  fish  in 
baskets  or  casks.  In  truth,  these  Eabbis  are  veritable  connoisseurs 
in  this  delicacy ;  they  discuss  tlieir  size  with  exaggerations,  advise 
when  they  are  in  season,  discern  a  peculiar  flavour  in  the  same  kinds 
if  caught  in  different  waters,  and  tell  us  Itow  to  prepare  them  most 
tastefully,  cautioning  ns  to  wash  them  down,  if  it  cannot  be  with 
water,  with  beer  rather  than  wine.'  '  It  is  one  of  their  usual  exag- 
gerations, when  we  read  of  300  different  kinds  of  fish  at  a  dinner 
given  to  a  great  Kabbi,'  although  the  common  proverb  had  it,  to 
denote  what  was  superfluous,  that  it  was  like  '  bringing  fish  to  Acco.'  < 
Besides,  fish  was  also  largely  imported  from  abroad.*  It  indicates 
the  importance  of  this  traffic,  that  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
was  termed  '  the  fish-gate.'  "^  Indeed,  there  is  a  legend '  to  the 
effect,  that  not  less  tlian  600,000  casks  of  sardines  were  every  week 
supplied  for  the  tig-dressers  of  King  Jannseus.  But,  apart  from 
such  exaggerations,  so  considerable  was  this  trade  that,  at  a  later 
period,  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Sanhedrin  engaged  in  it,  and 
actually  freighted  ships  for  the  transport  of  fish.'' 


'  St.  Matt.  iv.lB*:c.;St.  Mark),  la&c, 
&■  compared  with  St.  Luke  v.  3. 

*  In  order  not  to  impede  naTigatlon,  it 
WB9  forbidden  lo  fix  nets.  Forthese  two 
oidiminoee.  weBaba  K.  80  M8nlinei:c. 
The  reference  t«  tbe  fishing  in  the  lake  ia 
in  81  i.     Bat  see  Tos.  Baba  S..  S. 


'  nirce  linen  before  that,  wo  lead  thia 
saving  of  a  Hsherman;  '  Roa»t  tish  with 
his  brother  (salt),  la;  it  bexide  his  father 
(water),  eat  it  with  hia  son  (liBh-juice), 
and  drink  upon  it  his  fatlier  '  (water). 

■  Specially  from  Egj'pt  uud  tipain, 
Machsh,  vi.  S. 
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BOOK  Tliese  notices,  which  might  be  largely  multiplied,  are  of  more 

III        than  antiquarian  interest.     They  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  life  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  show  that  those  engaged  in  that  trade, 
like  Zebedee  and  his  sons  (n}*13^,  <  the  God-given,'  like  Theodore  and 
Dorothea)  were  not  unfrequently  men  of  means  and  standing.     This 
irrespective  of  the  fact,  that  the  Rabbis  enjoined  some  trade  or 
industrial  occupation  on  every  man,  whatever  his  station.     We  can 
picture  to  ourselves,  on  that  bright  autumn  morning,  after  a  stormy 
night  of  bootless  toil,  the  busy  scene  by  the  Lake,  with  the  fisher- 
men cleaning  and  mending  their  nets.     Amidst   their   work  they 
would  scarcely  notice  the  gathering  crowd.     As  we  have  suggested 
from  the  better  reading  of  St.  Mark  i.  16,  it  was  Christ's  first  walk 
by  the  Lake  on  the  morning  after  His  return  from  Judaea.    Engaged 
in  their  fishing  on  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  night  of  His  arrival 
in  Capernaum,  they  would  probably  not  have  known  of  His  presence 
till  He  spake  to  them.     But  He  had  come  that  morning  specially  to 
seek  four  of  these  fishers,  that  He  might,  now  that  the  time  for  it 
had  come,  call  them  to  permanent  discipleship — and,  what  is  more, 
fit  them  for  the  work  to  which  He  would  call  them. 

Jewish  customs  and  modes  of  thinking  at  that  time  do  not  help 
us  further  to  understand  the  Lord's  call  of  them,  except  so  far  as  they 
enable  us  more  clearly  to  apprehend  what  the  words  of  Jesus  would 
convey  to  them.  The  expression  '  Follow  JNIe '  would  be  readily 
understood,  as  implying  a  call  to  become  the  'permanent  disciple  of  a 

•soinEnib.  teachcr.*  Similarly,  it  was  not  only  the  practice  of  the  Kabbis,  but 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  for  a  Master  to  gather 

^  Ab.  i.  1 ;  around  him  a  circle  of  disciples.^  Thus,  neither  Peter  and  Andrew, 
nor  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  could  have  misunderstood  the  call  of  Christ, 
or  even  regarded  it  as  strange.  On  that  memorable  return  from  His 
Temptation  in  the  wilderness  they  had  learned  to  know  Him  as  the 

« St.  John  L  Messiah,*^  and  they  followed  Him.  And,  now  that  the  time  had 
come  for  gathering  around  Him  a  separate  discipleship,  when,  with 
the  visit  to  the  Unknown  Feast,  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  had 
passed  into  another  stage,  that  call  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
their  minds  or  hearts. 

So  far  as  the  Master  was  concerned,  we  mark  three  points.  First, 
the  call  came  after  the  open  breach  with,  and  initial  persecution  of, 
the  Jewish  authorities.  It  was,  therefore,  a  call  to  fellowship  in  His 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  Synagogue.  Secondly,  it  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  all  their  former  occupations,  and,  indeed,  of  all 

J^stM^.     earthly  ties.^     Thirdly,  it  was  fi-om  the  first,  and  clearly,  marked  as 


'I  WILL  MAKE  YOU  FISHERS  OF  MEN." 

totally  different  from  a  call  to  such  discipleeliip,  as  that  of  any 
other  Master  in  Israel.  It  was  not  to  leam  more  of  doctrine, 
nor  more  fully  to  follow  out  a  life-direction  already  taken,  but  to 
begin,  and  to  become,  something  qiute  new,  of  which  their  former 
occnpatjon  offered  an  emblem.  The  disciples  of  the  Babbie,  even 
those  of  John  the  Baptist,  '  followed,'  in  order  to  leam ;  they,  in 
order  to  do,  and  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  His  Work.  '  Follow  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'  It  was  then  quite  a  new  call 
this,  which  at  the  same  time  indicated  its  real  aim  and  its  untold 
difficulties.  Such  a  call  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  them,  if 
they  had  not  already  been  disciples  of  Jesus,  understood  His  Mission, 
and  the  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  the  more  we  think 
of  it,  the  more  do  we  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  call  and  of  the 
decision  which  it  implied — for,  without  doubt,  they  understood  what 
it  implied,  as  clearly,  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  clearly,  than  we 
do.  All  the  deeper,  then,  must  have  been  their  loving  belief  in  Him, 
and  their  earnest  attachment,  when,  with  such  unquestioning  trust, 
and  socb  absolute  simplicity  and  entireneas  of  self-surrender,  that  it 
needed  not  even  a  spoken  Yea  on  their  part,  they  forsook  ship  and 
home  to  follow  Him.  And  so,  successively,  Simon '  and  Andrew, 
and  John  and  James — those  who  had  been  the  first  to  hear,  were 
also  the  first  to  follow  Jesus.  And  ever  afterwards  did  they  remain 
closest  to  Him,  who  had  been  the  first  finits  of  His  Ministry. 

It  is  not  well  to  speak  too  much  of  the  faith  of  men.  With  all 
the  singleness  of  spiritual  resolve — perhaps,  as  yet,  rather  impulse — 
which  it  implied,  they  jtrobably  had  not  themselves  full  or  adequate 
conception  of  what  it  really  meant.  That  would  evolve  in  the  course 
of  Christ's  further  teaching,  and  of  their  learning  in  mind  and  heart. 
But,  even  thus,  we  perceive,  that  in  their  own  call  they  had  already, 
in  measure,  lived  the  miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes  which  they 
were  about  to  witness.  What  had  passed  between  Jesus  and,  first, 
the  sons  of  Jona,  and  then  those  of  Zebedee,  can  scarcely  have  occu- 
pied many  minutes.  But  already  the  people  were  pressing  around 
the  Master  in  eager  hunger  for  the  Word  ;  for,  all  the  livelong  night 
their  own  teachers  had  toiled,  and  taken  nothing  which  they  could 
give  them  as  food.     To  such  call  the  Fisher  of  Men  could  not  be  deaf. 

'  The  imme  Prtfr  occnrs  aI»o  among  chiima  in  Jrlllnri'i  Beth  ha-Midr.  voL 

the  JewB,bDt  notthatof /"owt     Thns,  in  vi,  p.  96,  where,  however,  be  is  called 

PenkU  (ed.  Bitber,  p.  168  a,  line  8  from  Ben  Petio.     In  lienor.  Hamm.  the  nutnc 

bnttom,  see  also  the  Note  there)  we  read  iitclinngedintoPAini^j.  Conip.  JitUirtf it, 

of  a  R.   Jcme   the   son   of   Peytros,  and  Beth  lia-tlidr.  vol.  vi.  I'rcf.  zi. 

limilarly  Id  Uie  fragmeota   from  Tan* 
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BOOK  The  boat  of  Peter  shall  be  His  pulpit ;  He  had  consecrated  it  by 
III  consecrating  its  owner.  The  boat  has  been  thrust  out  a  little  from 
the  land,  and  over  the  soft  ripple  of  the  waters  comes  the  strange 
melody  of  that  Word.  We  need  scarcely  ask  what  He  spake.  It 
would  be  of  the  Father,  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  those  who  entered  it 
— like  what  He  spake  from  the  Mount,  or  to  those  who  laboured  and 
were  heavy  laden.  But  it  would  carry  to  the  hearers  the  wondrous 
beauty  and  glory  of  that  opening  Kingdom,  and,  by  contrast,  the  deep 
poverty  and  need  of  their  souls.  And  Peter  had  heard  it  all  in  the 
boat,  as  he  sat  close  by,  in  the  shadow  of  His  Majesty.  Then,  this 
was  the  teaching  of  which  he  had  become  a  disciple  ;  this,  the  net 
and  the  fishing  to  which  he  was  just  called.  How  utterly  miserable, 
in  one  respect,  must  it  have  made  him.  Could  such  an  one  as  he 
ever  hope,  with  whatever  toil,  to  be  a  successful  fisher  ? 

Jesus  had  read  his  thoughts,  and  much  more  than  read  them. 
It  was  all  needed  for  the  qualifying  of  Peter  especially,  but  also  of 
the  others  who  had  been  called  to  be  fishers  of  men.  Presently  it 
shall  be  all  brought  to  light ;  not  only  that  it  may  be  made  dear, 
but  that,  alike,  the  lesson  and  the  help  may  be  seen.  And  this  is 
another  object  in  Christ's  miracles  to  His  disciples :  to  make  clear 
their  inmost  thoughts  and  longings,  and  to  point  them  to  the  right 
goal.  '  I^aunch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a 
draught.'  That  they  toil  in  vain  all  life's  night,  only  teaches  tlie 
need  of  another  beginning.  The  *  nevertheless,  at  Thy  word,'  mark? 
the  new  trust,  and  the  new  work  as  springing  from  that  trust.  When 
Christ  is  in  the  boat  and  bids  us  let  down  the  net,  there  viust  be  *.'i 
great  multitude  of  fishes.'  And  all  this  in  this  symbolic  miracle. 
Already  *  the  net  was  breaking,'  when  they  beckoned  to  their  partDer> 
in  the  other  ship,  that  they  should  come  and  help  them.  And  now 
both  ships  are  burdened  to  the  water's  edge. 

But  what  did  it  all  mean  to  Simon  Peter  ?  He  had  been  called 
to  full  discipleship,  and  he  had  obeyed  the  call.  He  had  been  in 
his  boat  beside  the  Saviour,  and  heard  what  He  had  spoken,  and  it 
had  gone  to  his  heart.  And  now  this  miracle  which  he  had  v'it- 
nessed !  Such  shoal  of  fish  in  one  spot  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
was  not  strange.  The  miraculous  was,  that  the  Lord  had  seen 
through  those  waters  down  where  the  multitude  of  fishes  was,  and 
bidden  him  let  down  for  a  draught.  He  could  see  through  the 
intervening  waters,  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  sea  ;  He  could 
see  through  him,  to  the  very  bottom  of  Peter's  heart.  He  did  see 
it — and  all  that  Jesus  had  just  spoken  meant  it,  and  showed  him 


'THEY  FORSOOK  ALL,  AND  FOLLOWED  HIM.' 

what  was  there.  Aod  could  he  then  be  a  fisher  of  men,  out  of  whose  < 
lieart,  after  a  life's  aight  of  toil,  the  net  would  come  up  empty,  or 
rather  only  cloj^ed  with  sand  and  torn  with  pebbles  ?  Tliia  is  what 
he  meant  when  *  he  fell  down  at  Jeaua'  knees,  saying :  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.'  And  this  is  why  Jesus  com- 
forted him :  '  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.' 
And  BO  also,  and  so  only,  do  we,  each  of  us,  learn  the  lesson  of  om' 
calling,  and  receive  the  true  comfort  in  it.  Nor  yet  can  anyone 
become  a  true  fisher  of  men  in  any  other  than  such  manner. 

The  teaching  and  the  comfort  required  not  to  be  repeated  in  the 
life  of  Peter,  nor  in  that  of  the  others  who  witnessed  and  shared  in 
what  had  passed.  Many  are  the  truths  which  shine  out  irom  the 
symbolism  of  this  scene,  when  the  first  disciples  were  first  called. 
That  call  itself;  the  boat;  the  command  of  Christ,  despite  the  night 
of  vain  toil ;  the  unlikely  success  ;  the  net  and  its  cast  at  the  bidding 
of  Christ,  with  the  absolute  certitude  of  result,  where  He  is  and 
when  He  bids ;  the  miraculous  direction  to  the  spot ;  the  multitude 
of  fishes  enclosed ;  the  uet  about  to  break,  yet  not  breaking ;  the 
sorprise,  as  strange  perhaps  as  the  miracle  itself;  and  then,  last  of 
all,  the  lesson  of  self-knowledge  and  humiliation :  all  these  and  much 
more  has  the  Church  most  truly  read  in  this  liistory.  And  as  we 
turu  from  it,  this  stands  out  to  as  as  its  final  outcome  and  lesson  : 
'  And  when  they  had  brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all 
and  followed  Him.'' 


'  We  wonid  call 


of  th^ 


;^l^^ 


I   iBiied   bj  (Kime    commenta'ora. 

litnuMf  Attempt  to  indicate  the  mythic 
origin  of  this  nsiratiTe  forms  one  of  the 
weakestpartsoEhisbo^ik.  JCri'm  holds  the 
genaisenesa  of  the  occoont  of  the  two     calling 


first  EvBngeliifts,  but  rejects  lliat  of  the 
ItuTd.onfC'vundi  which  neither  admit  nor 
require  detailed  ox&miiintioii.  The  lm(«»t 
and  tnoKt  cnriuus  idea  of  the  Tilliingcn 
school  has  been,  to  Ree  in  the  accunntof 
St.  Lake  a  rcllection  on  I'cter  as  Juda- 
istically  erani]Mtd,  and  to  understand  the 
beckoning  toliis  ]>artncrsa:<  implying  the 
of  I'auline  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SABBATH   IN   CAPERNAUM. 
(St.  Matt.  viii.  14-17  ;  St.  Mark  1.  21-34  ;  St.  Luke  Iv.  33-41.) 

BOOK      It  was  the  Holy  Sabbath — the  first  after  He  had  called  around  Him 
III        His  first  permanent  disciples  ;  the  first,  also,  after  His  return  from 

'      '  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem.     Of  both  we  can  trace  indications  in  the 

account  of  that  morning,  noon,  and  evening  which  the  Evangelists 
furnish.  The  greater  detail  with  which  St.  Mark,  who  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Peter  tells  these  events,  shows  the  freshness  and 
vividness  of  impression  on  the  mind  of  Peter  of  those  early  days  of 
his  new  life.  As  indicating  that  what  is  here  recorded  took  place 
immediately  after  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem,  we  mark,  that 
as  yet  there  were  no  watchful  enemies  in  waiting  to  entrap  Him  in 
such  breach  of  the  Law,  as  might  furnish  ground  for  judicial  pro- 

•  St.  Luke  V.  cedure.     But,  from  their  presence  and  activity  so  soon  afterwards,* 

vi.'z      '      we  infer,  that  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  some  of  their 
famihars  to  track  His  steps  in  Galilee. 

But  as  yet  all  seemed  calm  and  undisturbed.  Those  simple, 
warm-hearted  Galileans  yielded  themselves  to  the  power  of  His  words 
and  works,  not  discerning  hidden  blasphemy  in  what  He  said,  nor 
yet  Sabbath-desecration  in  His  healing  on  God's  holy  day.  It  is 
morning,  and  Jesus  goes  to  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum.*  To  teach 
there,  was  now  His  wont.  But  frequency  could  not  lessen  the  impres- 
sion. In  describing  the  influence  of  His  Person  or  words  the 
Evangelists  use  a  term,  which  really  means  (tvuizevientJ  And  when 
we  find  the  same  word  to  describe  the  impression  of  the  *  Sermon  on 

to st^ Matt,      the  Mount,'**  the  inference  is  naturally  suggested,  that  it  presents 
the   type,  if  it   does   not  sum    up  the   contents,  of  some  of  His 

'  The  accounts  of  this  given   by   St.  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

Mark  and  St.  Luke  chronoloj^ically  precede  *  The  following   are  the  passages  in 

what  is  related  in  St.  Matt.  viii.  14-17.  which  the  same  term  is  nsed:  St.  Matt. 

The  reader  is  requested  in  each  case  to  vii.  28;  xiii.  54;  xix.  25;  xxii.  33;  St. 

peruse  the  Biblical  narratives  before,  or  Mark  i.  22 ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  37 ;  x.  26 ;  zi.  18 ;  St. 

along  with  their  commentation  in  the  Luke  ii.  48  ;  iv.  32  ;  ix.  43;  Acts  zuL  IS. 
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Synagogue-discourses.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that,  what  held      chap. 
His  hearers  spell-bound,  had  necessarily  also  its  eifect  on  their  hearts        xiv 
and  lives.     Men  may  be  enraptured  by  the  ideal  without  trying  to         ' 
make  it  the  real.     Too  often  it  is  even  in  inverse  proportion ;  so 
that  those  who  lead  not  the  most  moral  lives  even  dare  to  denounce 
the  New  Testament  stand  point,  as  below  their  own  conceptions  of 
right  and  duty.     But  there  is  that  in  man,  evidence  of  his  origin 
and  destiny,  which  always  and   involuntarily  responds  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  higher.     And  in  this  instance  it  was  not  only  what 
He  taught,  but  the  contrast  with  that  to  which   they  had   been 
accustomed  on  the  part  of  Hhe  Scribes,'  which  filled  them  with 
amazement.     There  was  no  appeal  to  human  authority,  other  than 
that  of  the  conscience ;  no  subtle  logical  distinctions,  legal  niceties, 
nor  clever  sayings.     Clear,  limpid,  and  crystalline,  flowed  His  words 
from  out  the  spring  of  the  Divine  Life  that  was  in  Him. 

Among  the  hearers  in  the  Synagogue  that  Sabbath  morning  was 
one  of  a  class,  concerning  whose  condition,  whatever  difficulties  may 
attach  to  our  proper  understanding  of  it,  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  must  form  some  definite  idea.  The  term  '  demoniacal 
possession '  occurs  not  in  the  New  Testament.  We  owe  it  to 
Josephus,*  from  whom  it  has  passed  into  ecclesiastical  language.  ^^.?P^j 
We  dismiss  it  the  more  readily,  that,  in  our  view,  it  conveys  a  wrong  Riehm'» 
impression.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  those  who  had  a  spirit,  wsrterbuch 
or  a  demon,  or  demons,  or  an  unclean  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  an 
unclean  demon,  but  chiefly  of  persons  who  were  '  demonised.' * 
Similarly,  it  seems  a  strange  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  commentators 
to  exclude  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  all  notice  of  the  '  demonised.' 
That  the  Fourth  (jospel,  although  not  reporting  any  healing  of  the 
demonised,  shares  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Synoptists,  appears 
not  only  from  St.  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  52,  but  especially  from 
viii.  49  and  x.  20,  21.^  We  cannot  believe  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  answer 
*  I  am  not  a  demon,'  or  have  allowed  Him  to  be  described  by  His 


*  The  word  *  spirit  *  or  *  spirits  *  occurs 
iwiee  in  St.  Matthew,  thrice  in  St.  Mark, 
and  tnrice  in  St.  Luke ;  with  the  addition 
*  evil,'  fTjrwj^  in  St.  Luke ;  with  that  of  *  un- 
clean,' once  in  St.  Matthew,  eleven  times 
in  St.  Mark,  and  four  times  in  St.  Luke. 
The  word  9adm»p  in  singular  or  plural 
oocnrs  once  in  each  of  the  Synoptiats; 
while  ZaitiAviov^  in  singular  or  plural,  oc- 
curs nine  times  in  St.  Matthew,  three  times 
in  St.  Mark,  fourteen  times  in  St.  Luke,  and 


six  times  in  St.  John.  The  expression  *  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon  *  occurs  once 
in  St.  Luke,  while  the  verb  *  to  be  demon- 
ised *  occurs,  in  one  form  or  another,  seven 
times  in  St.  Matthew,  four  times  in  St. 
Mark,  once  in  St.  Luke,  and  once  in  St. 
John.  Comp.  also  the  careful  brochure  of 
Pastor  NanZf  Die  Bessessenen  im  N.T., 
although  we  diifer  from  his  conclusions. 
'  Comp.  also  WcUs,  Leben  Jcsu  i.  p. 
467. 
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BOOK 
III 


•  St.  Matt. 
X.  8 


»»  St.  Luke 
X.  17, 18 

«  St.  Matt 
xvil.  21  ; 
comp.  also 
xiL  43  &c., 
alxo  spoken 
to  the  dis- 
ciples 


friends  as  not  one  *  demonised,'  without  a  single  word  to  show 
dissent  from  the  popular  view,  if  he  had  not  shared  the  ideas  of  the 
Synoptists.  In  discussing  a  question  of  such  very  serious  import  in 
the  study  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  the  precise  facts  of  the  case 
should  in  the  first  place  be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  first  question  here  is,  whether  Cluist  Himself  shared  the 
views,  not  indeed  of  His  contemporaries  (for  these,  as  we  shall  see, 
were  very  diflferent),  but  of  the  Evangelists  in  regard  to  what  they 
call  the  *  demonised '  ?     This  has  been  extensively  denied,  and  Christ 
represented  as  only  unwilling  needlessly  to  disturb  a  popular  pre- 
judice, which  He  could  not  at  the  time  eflFectually  combat.     But  the 
theory  requires  more  than  this ;  and,  since  Christ  not  only  tolerated, 
but  in  addressing  the  demonised  actually  adopted,  or  seemed  to 
adopt,  the  2)revailing  view,  it  has  been  argued,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
these  poor  afflicted  persons,  He  acted  like  a  physician  who  appears 
to  enter  into  the  fancy  of  his  patient,  in  order  the  more  effectusllj 
to  heal  him  of  it.   This  view  seems,  however,  scarcely  worth  refuting, 
since  it  imputes  to  Jesus,  on  a  point  so  important,  a  conduct  not 
only  unworthy  of  Him,  or  indeed  of  any  truly  great   man,  but 
implies  a  canon  of  *  accommodation  '  which  might  equally  be  applied 
to  His  Miracles,  or  to  anything  else  that  contravened  the  notions  of 
an  interpreter,  and  so  might  transform  the  whole  Gospel-narratives 
into  a  series  of  historically  untrustworthy  legends.     But  we  will 
not  rest  the  case  on  what  might  be  represented  as  an  appeal  to 
prejudice.     For,  we  find  that  Jesus  not  only  tolerated  the  popular 

*  prejudice,'  or  that  He  'adopted  it  for  the  Kike  of  more  readily 
healing  those  thus  afflicted' — but  that  He  even  made  it  part  of 
His  disciples'  commission  to  *cast  out  demons,'*  and  that,  when  the 
disciples  afterwards  reported  their  success  in  this,  Christ  actually 
made  it  matter  of  thanksgiving  to  God.**  The  same  view  underlies 
His  reproof  to  the  disciples,  when  failing  in  this  part  of  their  work  ;* 
while  in  St.  Luke  xi.  19,  24,  He  adopts,  and  argues  on  this  view 
as  against  the  Pharisees.  Regarded  therefore  in  the  light  of  liistory, 
impartial  criticism  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  shared  the  views  of  the  Evangelists  as  regards  the 

*  demonised.'  ^ 

Our  next  inquiry  must  be  as  to  the  character  of  the  phenomenon 
thus  designated.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  St.  Mark  ix.  21,  the 
demonised  had  been  such  *  of  a  child,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
ascribe  it  to  moral  causes.     Similarly,  personal  faith  does  not  seem 

*  Tliis  is  also  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  We94s,  n,  8. 
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to  have  been  a  requieite  condition  c^  healing.  Again,  as  other 
dlHeaees  are  mentioned  without  being  attributed  to  demoniacal 
inBaence,  and  as  aU  who  were  dumb,  deaf,  or  paralysed  would  not 
have  been  described  as  *  demonised,'  it  is  evident  that  all  physical, 
■or  even  mental  distempers  of  the  same  class  were  not  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause  :  some  might  be  natural,  while  others  were  demoniacal. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  more  or  less  violent  symptoms  of 
disease  in  every  demonised  person,  and  these  were  greatly  aggravated 
in  the  last  paroxyBm,  when  the  demon  quitted  his  habitation.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  regard  the  phenomena  described  as  caused  by  the 
influence  of  such  '  spirits,'  primarily,  upon  that  which  forms  the  nexus 
between  body  and  mind,  the  nervous  system,  and  as  producing  dif- 
ferent physical  effects,  according  to  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  af- 
fected. To  this  must  be  added  a  certain  impersonality  of  consciousness, 
so  that  for  the  time  the  consciousness  was  not  that  of  the  demonised, 
but  the  demoniser,  just  as  in  certain  mesmeric  states  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mesmerised  is  really  that  of  the  mesmeriser.  We  might 
carry  the  analogy  farther,  and  say,  that  the  two  states  are  exactly 
parallel — the  demon  or  demons  taking  the  place  of  the  mesmeriser, 
only  that  the  effects  were  more  powerful  and  extensive,  perhaps  more 
enduring.  But  one  point  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  for  which 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  evidence,  viz.,  that  because,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  the  disease  caused  by  the  demon  was  permanent,  there- 
fore those  who  were  so  affected  were  paiTianently  or  constantly 
under  the  power  of  the  demon.  Neither  the  New  Testament,  nor 
even  Rabbinic  literature,  conveys  the  idea  of  permanent  demoniac 
indwelling,  to  which  the  later  term  '  possession  '  owes  its  origin.'  On 
the  contrary,  such  accounts,  as  that  of  the  scene  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Capernaum,  convey  the  impression  of  a  sudden  influence,  which 
in  most  cases  seems  occasioned  by  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  Person 
or  of  the  Words  of  the  Christ.  To  this  historical  sketch  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  referred  to  either  in  the  Old 
Testament,*  or  in  the  Apocrypha,*  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
Miehnah,*  where,  indeed,  from  the  character  of  its  contents,  one 

■  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  so  far  as  conld  not  have  remembered  the  ezprea- 

I  am  aware,  occurs  in  Hrk6  de  K.  El.  c.  aiona  in  1  Sam.  xri.  11,  16,  &c ,  when  be 

13  (ed.  Lembei^.  p,  16  b,  17  a),  where  the  sees  a  parallel  to  detnoniacai  posseasioiis 

indaeuce  of  tiatan  over  the  Krpent  (in  in  ibe  case  of  Sanl. 
tbe  histor?  of  the  Fall)  is  likened  to  that  ■  Tob.  viii.  £,  3,  is  turf  a  case  in  point, 

of  «tt  evil  spirit  over  a  mac.  all  whoae  '  OJrorer  (Jahrh.  d.  lleils  i.  pp.  410, 

deeds  and   words   are  done  under   the  412)  quotes  Erub.  iv.  1  nnd  Oitt.  vii.  I  ; 

influenoe  of  tbe  demon,  so  that  be  only  but  neither  of  these  passages  impliw  any- 

act*  at  his  bidding-.  thing  like  demoniacal  poaaesdou. 

*  Sately  BtTMut  (Lebcn  Jeso,  ii.  10} 
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BOOK      would  scarcely  expect  to  find  it.     But  we  find  it  mentioned  not  only 
HI        in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^     The 
references  in  heathen  or  in  Christian  writings  posterior  to  those  of 
the  New  Testament  lie  beyond  our  present  inquiry.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  arrive  at  some  more   definite 
conclusions.     Those  who  contend  that  the  representations  of  the 
Evangelists  are  identical  with  the  jxjpular  Jewish  notions  of  the 
time,  must  be  ill  acquainted  with  the  latter.     What  these  were,  is 
explained  in  another  place.^     Suffice  it  here  to  state  that,  whatever 
want  of  clearness  there  may  be  about  the  Jewish  ideas  of  demoniac  in- 
fluences, there  is  none  as  to  the  means  proposed  for  their  removaL 
These  may  be  broadly  classified  as :  Toagical  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  influences  (such  as  the  avoidance  of  certain  places,  times^ 
numbers,  or  circumstances ;  amulets,  &c.) ;  Truxgical  raearia  for  the 
cure  of  diseases;   and  direct  exorcism  (either  by  certain  outward 
means,  or  else  by  formulas  of  incantation).     Again,  while  the  New 
Testament  furnishes  no  data  by  which  to  learn  the  views  of  Jesus 
or  of  the  Evangelists  regarding  the  exact  character  of  the  pheno- 
menon, it  furnishes  the  fullest  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
demonised  were  set  free.     This  was  always  the  same.     It  consisted 
neither  in  magical  means  nor  formulas  of  exorcism,  but  always  in 
the  Word  of  Power  which  Jesus  spake,  or  entrusted  to  His  disciples, 
and   which   the   demons   always   obeyed.     There  is  here  not  onlj 
difference,  but  contmriety  in  comparison  with  the  current  Jewish 
notions,  and  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  the  same 
contrast  in  His  views,  as  in  His  treatment  of  the  *  demonised.' 

Jewish  superstition  in  regard  to  the  demoniacal  state  can,  there- 
fore, no  more  affect  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gosi)el- 
accounts  of  it,  than  can  quotations  from  heathen  or  from  post- 
Apostolic  Christian  writers.  In  truth,  it  must  be  decided  purely  on 
New  Testament  grounds  ;  and  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  of  our  estimate  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Thus  viewed,  he  who  regards  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God  can  be  in  no  doubt.  If  we  are  asked 
to  explain  the  rationale  of  the  phenomenon,  or  of  its  cessation— if» 
indeed,  it  has  wholly  and  everywhere  ceased — we  might  simply 
decline  to  attempt  that  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data,  and 

>  Sec,  for  example,  Ant.  vi.  8.  2 ;  11.3;  Test.   i.  pp.  279-284),    and    in    Xanzi 

viii.  2.  5 ;  War  vii.  6.  3.  brochure. 

*  The  reader  will  find  fnll  references  in  '  See  Appendix  XVI. :  « Jewish  Views 

the   Encyclopa^as,  in    JVetstein  (Nov.  about  Demons  and  the  Demonised.' 
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this,  irithoat  implying  that  Buch  did  not  exist,  or  that,  if  known, 
they  would  not  wholly  vindicate  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no  such  data  because  we  do  not 
possess  them ;  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  contention  that,  if 
they  existed,  we  ought  to  possess  them.  For,  admittedly,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  only  a  temporary  one. 

And  yet  certain  considerations  will  occur  to  the  thoughtfiil 
reader,  which,  if  they  do  not  explain,  will  at  least  make  him  hesitate 
to  designate  as  inexplicable,  the  (acts  in  question.  In  our  view,  at 
least,  he  would  be  a  bold  interpreter  who  would  ascribe  all  the 
phenomena  even  of  heathen  magic  to  jugglery,  or  else  to  purely 
physical  causes.  Admittedly  they  have  ceased,  or  perhaps,  as  much 
else,  assumed  other  forms,  just  as,  so  far  as  evidence  goes,  demoniac 
influence  has — at  least  in  the  form  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 
But,  that  it  has  so  ceased,  does  not  prove  that  it  never  existed.  If 
we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil,  we  can  understand  the  developed  enmity  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  ;  and  if  we  regard  Christ  as  Very  Crod,  taking,  in  manner  to 
UB  mysterious.  Humanity,  we  can  also  perceive  how  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  might,  in  counterfeit,  seek  through  the  demonised  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  in  Humanity  for  purposes  of  injury  and  destruction, 
as  Christ  for  healing  and  salvation.  In  any  case,  holding  as  we  do 
that  this  demoniac  influence  was  not  permanent  in  the  demonised, 
the  analogy  of  certain  mesmeric  influences  seems  exactly  to  apply. 
Xo  reference  is  here  made  to  other  supernatural  spirit-influences  of 
which  many  in  our  days  speak,  and  which,  despite  the  lying  and 
impoBtore  probably  connected  with  them,  have  a  background  of  truth 
and  reality,  which,  at  least  in  the  present  writer's  experience,  cannot 
be  absolutely  denied.  In  the  mysterious  connection  between  the 
sensuous  and  supersensuoiis,  spirit  and  matter,  there  are  many 
things  which  the  vulgar  '  bread-and-butter  philosophy '  fails  rightly 
to  apportion,  or  satisfactorily  to  explain.  That,  without  the  intervention 
of  sensuous  media,  mind  can,  may,  and  does  affect  mind  ;  that  even 
animals,  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness,  or  in  special  circum- 
stances, are  affected  by  that  which  is  not,  or  else  not  yet,  seen,  and  this 
quite  independently  of  man  ;  that,  in  short,  there  are  not  a  few  phe- 
nomena '  ia  heaven  and  earth '  of  which  our  philosophy  dreams  not 
— these  are  considerations  which,  however  the  superficial  sciolist 
may  smile  at  them,  no  earnest  inquirer  would  care  to  dismiss  with 
peremptory  denial.    And  superstition  only  begins  when  we  look  for 
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them,  or  else  when  we  attempt  to  account  for  and  explain  them,  not 
in  the  admission  of  their  possibility. 

But,  in  our  view,  it  is  of  the  deepest  importance  always  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  ^  demonised '  was  not  a  permanent  state,  or  possession 
by  the  powers  of  darkness.  For,  it  establishes  a  moral  element, 
since,  during  the  period  of  their  temporary  liberty,  the  demonised 
might  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  overshadowing  power, 
or  sought  release  from  it.  Thus  the  demonised  state  involved  personal 
responsibility,  although  that  of  a  diseased  and  disturbed  conscious- 
ness. 

In  one  respect  those  who  were  *  demonised '  exhibited  the  same 
phenomenon.     They  all  owned  the  Power  of  Jesus.     It  was  not 
otherwise  in  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum  on  that  Sabbath-morning. 
What  Jesus  had  spoken  produced  an  inmiediate  eflfect  on  the  demon- 
ised, though  one  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.     For, 
there  is  authority  for  inserting  the  word  *  straightway  *  *  immediately 
after  the  account  of  Jesus'  preaching.   Yet,  as  we  think  of  it^  we  can- 
not imagine  that  the  demon  would  have  continued  silent,  nor  yet  that 
lie  could  have  spoken  other  than  the  truth  in  the  Presence  of  the  God- 
Man.    There  must  be,  and  yet  there  cannot  be,  resistance.     The  very 
Presence  of  the  Christ  meant  the  destruction  of  this  work  of  the 
Devil.     Involuntarily,  in  his  confessed  inability  of  disguise  or  resist^ 
ance,  he  owns  defeat,  even  before  the  contest.     *  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth?^     Thou  art  come  to  destroy  us!' 
I  know  Thee  Who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.'     And  yet  there 
seems  in  these  words  already  an  emergence  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  demonised,  at  least  in  so  far  that  there  is  no  longer  confusioD 
between  him  and  his  tormenter,  and  the  latter  speaks  in  his  own 
name.     One  stronger  than  the  demon  had  affected  the  higher  part 
in  the  demonised.     It  was  the  Holy  One  of  God,  in  WTiose  Presence 
the  powers  of  moral  destruction  cannot  be  silent,  but  must  speak, 
and  own  their  conquest  and  doom.  The  Christ  needs  not  to  contend: 
that  He  is  the  Christ,  is  itself  victory. 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  come  not  only  to  destroy  th«^ 
works  of  the  Devil.  His  Incarnation  meant  this — and  more:  to  set 
the  prisoners  free.     By  a  word  of  command  He  gagged  '  the  con- 


*  I  have  omitt^,  on  critical  groands, 
the  clause,  *  Let  ns  alone.'  The  expres- 
sion, *  What  between  us  and  Thee,  Jesu 
Nazarene,*  contains  a  well-known  He- 
braism. 

«  This  seems  the  more  correct  render- 


ing 


■  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, *  Hold  thy  peace.*  It  stills  the 
raging  of  the  powers  of  evil,  jugt  v^ 
characteristically,  it  is  again  employed  in 
the  stilling  of  the  storm,  St.  Mark  iv.  39. 
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leseioDS  of  the  demon,  nDwilUngly  made,  and  yet  even  eo  with  chap. 
bostile  intent.  It  was  not  by  such  Toices  that  He  wotild  have  His  xi\' 
Mesfiiahship  ever  proclaimed.  Such  testimony  was  wholly  unfitting 
and  incongmona ;  it  would  have  been  a  strange  discord  on  the  witness 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  Voice  'WTiich  had  proclaimed  Him  from 
heaven.  And,  truly,  had  it  been  admitted,  it  would  have  strangely 
jarred  in  a  Life  which  needed  not,  and  asked  not  even  the  witness  of 
men,  but  appealed  straightway  to  God  Himself.  Nor  can  we  fiiil  to 
perceive  how,  had  it  been  allowed,  it  would  have  given  a  true  ground 
to  what  the  PbariEees  sought  to  assign  as  the  interpretation  of  His 
Power:  that  by  the  Prince  of  Demons  He  cast  out  demons.  And 
thus  there  is  here  also  deep  accord  with  the  fundamental  idea  which 
was  the  outcome  of  His  Temptation:  that  not  the  seemingly  shortest, 
but  the  Divine  way  must  lead  Him  to  the  goal,  and  that  goal  not 
Itoyal  proclamation,  but  the  Resurrection. 

The  same  power  which  gagged  the  confession  also  bade  the 
demon  relinquish  his  prey.  One  wild  paroxysm — and  the  sufferer 
was  for  ever  free.  But  on  them  all  who  saw  and  heard  it  fell  the 
utter  stupor  and  confusion  of  astonishment.'  Each  turned  to  bis 
neighbour  with  the  inquiry :  '  What  is  this  ?  A  new  doctrine  with 
authority !  And  He  commandetfa  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  obey 
Him.*'     Well  might  they  inquire.     It  had  been  a  threefold  miracle : 

*  a  new  doctrine ; '  '  with  authority ; '  and  obedience  of  the  unclean 
spirits  to  His  command.  There  is  throughout,  and  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  casting  out  of  the  demon,  such  un-Jewish  simplicity, 
with  entire  absence  of  what  would  have  been  characteristic  in  a 
Jewish  exorcist ;  such  want  of  all  that  one  would  have  expected,  if 
the  event  had  been  invented,  or  coloured  for  a  purpose,  or  tinged 
hy  contemporary  notions ;  and,  withal,  such  sublimity  and  majesty, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  resist  the  impres- 
sion of  its  reality,  or  that  He  Who  so  s^iake  and  did  was  in  truth  the 
Son  of  God. 

From  the  Synagogue  we  follow  the  Saviour,  in  company  with 
His  called  disciples,  to  Peter's  wedded  home.  But  no  festive  meal, 
as  was  Jewish  wont,  awaited  them  there.     A  sudden  access  of  violent 

*  burning  fever,' '  such  as  is  even  now  common   in   that   district, 

'  The  Qreek  term   implira  this.     Be-  '  This  seems  the  better  rendering. 

sides  its  use  ic  this  narrative  (St.  Uark  i.  '  Such  U  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 

37 ;  St.  Luke  ir.  36.  in  the  latter  in  the  word.   I  cannot  onderstsJid,  why  the  cor- 

anbetantive  fonn),  it  ocean  in  Bt,  Mark  responding  teitn  ic  St.  Lolce  should  have 

X.  24,  32 ;  Acts  ii.  6 ;  and  as  a  sabstan-  beoi  interpreted  in  '  The  Speaker'^  Com- 

tlve  in  Acts  iii.  10,  mentary '  ai '  typhoid  feTet.' 
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BOOK      had   laid   Peter's   mother-in-law  prostrate.      If  we   had   still   any 
in        lingering  thought  of  Jewish  magical  cures  as  connected  with  thoee 

""  '  of  Jesus,  what  is  now  related  must  dispel  it.  The  Talmud  gives  this 
disease  precisely  the  same  name  (khtdv  KHB'Kj  Eahaiha  Zemirta), 
'  burning  fever,'  and  prescribes  for  it  a  magical  remedy,  of  which  the 
principal  part  is  to  tie  a  knife  wholly  of  iron  by  a  braid  of  hair  to  a 
thombush,  and  to  repeat  on  successive  days  Exod.  iii.  2, 3,  then  ver.  4, 
and  finally  ver.  5,  after  which  the  bush  is  to  be  cut  down,  while 

•shabb.67a  a  Certain  magical  formula  is  pronoimced.*     How  diflferent  from  this, 
alike  in  its  sublime  simplicity  and  in  the  majestic  bearing  of  Him 
Who   healed,  is  the   Evangelic   narrative   of  the   cure   of  Peter's 
mother-in-law.     To  ignore,  in  our  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Gospels,  this  essential  contrast,  would  be  a  grave  historical  mis- 
take.    Jesus  is  *  told '  of  the  sickness  ;  He  is  besought  for  her  who 
is   stricken   down.     In   His  Presence   disease   and   misery   cannot 
continue.     Bending  over  the  suflFerer,  He  *  rebuked  the  fever,'  just 
as  He  had  rebuked  *  *  the  demon'  in  the  Synagogue,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  since  all  disease,  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Healer,  is  the  out- 
come of  sin.     Then  lifting  her  by  the  hand,  she  rose  up,  healed,  to 
'  minister '  unto  them.     It  was  the  first  Didconate '  of  woman  in  the 
Church — might  we  not  almost  say,  in  the  world  ? — a  Diaconate  to  Christ, 
and  to  those  that  were  His;  the  Diaconate  of  one  healed  by  Christ; 
a  Diaconate  immediately  following  such  healing.     The  first,  this,  of 
a  long  course  of  woman's  Diaconate  to  Christ,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  woman  attained  her  true  position.     And  what  a  Sabbath-meal 
it  must  have  been,  after  that  scene  in  the  Synagogue  and  after  that 
healing  in  the  house,  when  Jesus  was  the  Guest,  they  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  all  sat  at  meat  with  Him,  and  she  who  had  been  healed 
was  the  Deaconess.     Would  that  such  were  ever  our  Christian  fes- 
tive meals ! 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  Sabbath  past.  All 
that  day  it  had  been  told  from  home  to  home  what  had  been  done 
in  the  Synagogue ;  it  had  been  whispered  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  house  of  their  neighbour  Simon.  This  one  conviction  had  been 
home  in  upon  them  all,  that  *  ^vith  authority  '  He  spake,  with  autho- 
rity and  power  He  commanded  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they 
obeyed.  No  scene  more  characteristic  of  the  Christ  than  that  on 
this  autumn  evening  at  Capernaum.  One  by  one  the  stars  had  shone 
out  over  the  tranquil  Lake  and  the  festive  city,  lighting  up  earth's 

'  The  word  is  the  same  in  both  cases.        remarks  of    Volkmar    (Marcus,  pp.  99, 
«  The   term    is   the    same.      See    the       100). 
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darkneBs  with  heavea'e  soft  brilliancy,  as  if  they  stood  there  witnesses,  chap. 
that  Crod  had  fulfilled  His  good  promise  to  Abraham.'  On  that  XIV 
evening  no  one  in  Capernaum  thought  of  business,  pleasure,  or  •aes.uii. 
rest.  There  must  have  been  many  homes  of  sorrow,  care,  and  siek-  ' 
ness  there,  and  in  the  populous  neighbourhood  aroond.  To  them,  to 
all,  had  the  door  of  hope  now  been  opened.  Truly,  a  new  Sun  had 
risen  on  them,  with  healing  in  His  wings.  No  disease  too  desperate, 
when  even  the  demons  owned  the  authority  of  His  mere  rebuke. 
From  all  parte  they  bring  them :  mothers,  widows,  wives,  fathers, 
children,  husbands — their  loved  ones,  the  treasures  they  had  almost 
lost ;  and  the  whole  city  throngs — a  hushed,  solemnised,  overawed 
multitude — expectant,  waiting  at  the  door  of  Simon's  dwelling. 
There  tiiey  laid  them,  along  the  street  up  to  the  market-place,  on 
their  beds;  or  brought  them,  with  beseeching  look  and  word.  What 
a  symbol  of  this  world's  misery,  need,  and  hope ;  what  a  symbol, 
also,  of  what  the  Christ  really  is  as  the  Conaoler  in  the  world's  mani- 
fold woe  !  Never,  surely,  was  He  more  truly  the  Christ ;  nor  is  He 
in  symbol  more  truly  such  to  us  and  to  all  time,  than  when,  in 
the  stillness  of  that  evening,  under  the  starlit  sky,  He  went  through 
that  suffering  throng,  laying  His  Hands  in  the  blessing  of  healing  on 
every  one  of  them,  and  casting  out  many  devils.  No  picture  of  the 
Christ  more  dear  to  us,  than  this  of  the  unlimited  healing  of  whatever 
disease  of  body  or  soul.  In  its  blessed  indefiniteness  it  conveys  the  in- 
finite potentiaUty  of  relief,  whatever  misery  have  fallen  on  us,  or  what- 
ever care  or  sorrow  oppress  us.  He  must  be  blind,  indeed,  who  sees 
not  in  this  Physician  the  Divine  Healer  ;  in  this  Christ  the  Light  of 
the  World ;  the  Kestorer  of  what  sin  had  blighted ;  the  Joy  in  our 
world's  deep  sorrow.  Never  was  prophecy  more  truly  fulfilled  than, 
on  that  evening,  this  of  Isaiah :  *  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sicknesses."*  By  His  Incarnation  and  Coming,  by  His  'i«.iiu.4 
taking  our  infirmities,  and  bearing  our  sicknesses — for  this  in  the 
tmest  and  widest  sense  is  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Christ — did  He  become  the  Healer,  the  Consoler  of  humanity,  its 
Saviour  in  all  ills  of  time,  and  from  all  ills  of  eternity.  The  most 
real  fulfilment  this,  that  can  be  conceived,  of  Isaiah's  rapt  mion  of 
Who  and  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  and  to  do ;  not,  indeed,  what 
is  sometimes  called  fulfilment,  or  expected  as  such,  in  a  literal  and 
verbal  correspondence  with  the  prediction.  An  utterly  mechanical, 
external,  and  unspiritual  view  this  of  prophecy,  in  which,  in  quite 
Jewish  literalism,  the  spirit  is  crushed  by  the  letter.  But,  viewed  in 
ita  real  bearing  on  mankind  with  its  wants,  Christ,  on  that  evening. 
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was  the  real,  though  as  yet  only  initial,  fulfilment  of  the  world's 
great  hope,  to  which,  centuries  before,  the  God-directed  hand  of  the 
prophet  had  pointed.* 

So  ended  that  Sabbath  in  Capernaum :  a  Sabbath  of  healing,  joy, 
and  true  rest.  But  far  and  wide,  into  every  place  of  the  country 
around,  throughout  all  the  region  of  Gulilee,  spread  the  tidings,  and 
with  them  the  fieane  of  Him  >^Tiom  demons  must  obey,  though  they 
dare  not  j^ronounce  Him  the  Son  of  God.  And  on  men's  ears  fell 
His  Name  with  sweet  softness  of  infinite  promise,  *  like  rain  upon  the 
mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth.' 


*  I  can  scarcely  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  my  dissent  from  those 
who  would  limit  Is.  liii.  4,  either  on  the 
one  hand  to  spiritual,  or  on  the  other  to 
physical '  sicknesses.'  The  promise  is  one 
of  future  deliverance  from  both,  of  a 
Restorer  from  all  the  woe  which  sin  had 
brought.  In  the  same  way  the  expres- 
sion *  taking  upon  Himself '  and  '  bear- 
ing '  refers  to  the  Christ  as  our  Deliverer, 
because  our  Substitute.  Because  He  took 
upon  Himself  our  infirmities,  therefore  He 
bore  our  sicknesses.  That  the  view  here 
given  is  that  of  the  N.T.,  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  application  of  the 
jxissage  in  St  Matt.  viii.  17  with  that  in  St. 


John  i.  29  and  1  F«t.  ii.  24.     The  words, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  are  most  trulva 
N.T.   'Targum'  of    the    original.     The 
LXX.  renders,    'This  man   carries  our 
sins  and  is  pained  for  us ; '  Sffmmaehvsy 
*  Surely  He  took  up  our  sins,  and  endured 
our  labours ;  *  the  Targ^m  Jon.,  *  Thus  for 
our  sins  He  will  pray,  and  our  iniquities 
will  for  His  sake  be  foigivcn.*    (Comp. 
Driver  and  Neuhaner^  The  Jewish  Inter- 
preters on  Isaiah  liii.,  vol.  ii.)  Lastly,  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  passage  that  tb« 
Messiah  bears  in  the  Talmud  the  desip:- 
nation,  *  Tlie  Leprous  One/  and  *  the  Sici 
One  •  (Sanh.  98  b). 


MIRACLES  AS  PART  OF  GHRISPS  HUMILIATION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

gBCOVD  JOURNET  THROUGH  OALILBE—THE   BEALINO   OF  THE  LEPEB. 
(St.  Hatt.  iv.  23 ;  viii.  2-1 ;  St.  Hark  i.  S5-46 ;  St.  Luke  it.  42-44 ;  r.  12-16.) 

A  DAY  and  an  evening  such  as  of  that  Sabbath  of  heaUng  in  Capernaum  chap. 
must,  with  reverence  be  it  written,  have  been  followed  by  what  opens  xv 
the  next  section.'  To  the  thoughtful  obeerver  there  is  such  unbroken 
harmony  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  such  accord  of  the  inward  and  outward, 
aa  to  carry  instinctive  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  record.  It  was, 
BO  to  speak,  an  inward  necessity  that  the  God-Man,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  disease  and  misery,  whether  from  physical  or  super- 
natural causes,  should  remove  it  by  His  Presence,  by  His  touch,  by 
His  Word.  An  outward  necessity  also,  because  no  other  mode  of 
teaching  equally  convincing  would  have  reached  those  accustomed 
to  Rabbinic  disputations,  and  who  must  have  looked  for  such  mani- 
festation from  One  Who  claimed  such  authority.  And  yet,  so  &r 
from  being  a  mere  worker  of  miracles,  as  we  would  have  expected  if 
the  history  of  His  miracles  had  been  of  legendary  origin,  there  is 
nothing  more  marked  than  the  pain,  we  had  almost  said  the  humili- 
ation, which  their  necessity  seems  to  have  carried  to  His  heart. 
'  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe ;  "  an  evil  and 
adolterouB  generation  seeketh  a  sign ; '  '  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen, 'and  yet  have  believed ' — such  are  the  utterances  of  Him 
Who  sighed  when  He  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf,*  and  bade  His  •«•  M»rk 
Apostles  look  for  higher  and  better  things  than  power  over  all  diseases 
or  even  over  evil  spirits.***  So  would  not  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  'stLBk* 
legend  have  spoken  or  done  j  nor  would  they  who  invented  such 
miracles  have  so  referred  to  them. 

In  truth,  when,  through  the  rift  in  His  outward  history,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Christ's  inner  Being,  these  miracles,  so  far  as  not 
the  outcome  of  the  mystic  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  in 
His  Person,  hut  as  part  of  His  Mission,  form  part  of  His  Humiliation. 
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m  conquest  of  the  Tempter  in  the  Wilderness,  when  He  chose,  not  the 
sudden  display  of  absolute  power  for  the  subdual  of  His  people,  but 
the  painful,  slow  method  of  meeting  the  wants,  and  addressing  Him- 
self to  the  understanding  and  capacity  of  those  over  Whom  He  would 
reign.  In  this  view,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  gain  a  fresh  understand- 
ing,  not  only  of  the  expediency  of  His  final  departure,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  future  teaching  of  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
of  His  own  longing  for  the  Advent  of  the  Comforter.  In  truth,  the 
two  teachers  and  the  two  modes  of  teaching  could  not  be  together, 
and  the  Ascension  of  the  Christ,  as  the  end  of  His  HumiUation, 
marked  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  bestowing  another  mode  of 
teaching  than  that  of  the  days  of  His  Humiliation. 

And  so,  thinking  of  the  scene  on  the  evening  before,  we  can 
•  St.  Mark  1.  understand  it  how,  *  very  early,  while  it  was  still  very  dark,'  •  Jesas 
rose  up,  and  went  into  a  solitary  place  to  pray.  The  use  of  the  same 
ex^)ression  ^  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  35  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  as  that  of 
the  fourth  night-watch,  or  between  three  and  six  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards,  that  even  those,  who  had 
so  lately  been  called  to  His  closest  fellowship,  rose,  and,  missing 
Him,  followed.  Jesus  had  prayed  in  that  solitude,  and  consecrated 
it.  After  such  a  day,  and  in  prospect  of  entering  on  His  second 
journey  through  GaUlee ' — this  time  in  so  far  difierent  circum- 
stances— He  must  prevent  the  dawn  of  the  morning  in  prayer.  And 
by  this  also  would  they  learn,  that  He  was  not  merely  a  worker  of 
miracles,  but  that  He,  Whose  Word  demons  obeyed,  lived  a  Life,  not  of 
outward  but  of  inward  power,  in  fellowship  with  His  Father,  and 
baptized  His  Work  with  prayer.  But  as  yet,  and,  indeed,  in  measure 
all  through  His  Life  on  earth,  it  seemed  difficult  for  them  in  any 
measure  to  realise  this.  *  All  men  seek  for  Thee,'  and  therefore  they 
would  have  had  Him  return  to  Capernamn.  But  this  was  the  very 
reason  why  He  had  withdrawn  ere  dawn  of  day.  He  had  come  forth, 
and  that,^  not  to  attract  the  crowds,  and  be  proclaimed  a  King,  but 
to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Once  more  we  say  it :  so  speaks 
not,  nor  acts  the  hero  of  Jewish  legend ! 

As  the  three  Synoptists  accordantly  state,  Jesus  now  entered  on 
His  second  Galilean  journey.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
chronological  succession  of  events  is  here  accurately  indicated  by  the 


'  vpcA. 

^  The  circumstances  will  be  referred  to 
in  the  sequel. 

*  The  expression  in    St.  Luke  iv.  43 


shows,  that  the  *  coming  forth '  (St  Mark 
i.  38)  cannot  be  limited  to  His  leaving 
Capernaum. 


A  NEW  PHASE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

more  circmnstanfial  narrative  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.'  The  arrange- 
ment of  St.  Luke  appears  that  of  historical  grouping,  while  that 
of  St.  Matthew  is  determined  by  the  Hebraic  plan  of  hia  Gospel, 
which  seemB  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch,*  as  if  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Messiah  were  presented  as  the 
fulfilment  of  its  preparatory  planting  in  Israel.  But  this  second 
journey  through  Galilee,  which  the  three  Gospels  connect  with  the 
stay  at  Capernaum,  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  working  of  the 
Christ.  As  already  stated,  the  occurrences  at  the*  Unknown  Feast '* 
in  Jerusalem  formed  a  new  point  of  departure.  Christ  had  fully 
presented  His  claims  to  the  Sanhedrists,  and  they  had  been  fully 
rejected  by  the  Scribes  and  the  people.  Henceforth  He  separated 
Himself  from  that  '  untoward  generation  ; '  henceforth,  also,  began 
His  systematic  persecution  by  the  authorities,  when  His  movements 
were  tracked  and  watched.  Jesus  went  atone  to  Jerusalem.  This, 
also,  was  fitting.  Equally  so,  that  on  His  return  He  called  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  His  followers  ;  and  that  &om  Capernaum  He  entered,  in 
their  company,  on  a  new  phase  in  His  Work. 

Significantly,  His  Work  began  where  that  of  the  Kabbis,  we  had 
almost  said  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  ended.  Whatever  remedies, 
medical,  magical,  or  sympathetic,  Rabbinic  writings  may  indicate  for 
various  kinds  of  disease,  leprosy  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue. 
They  left  aside  what  even  the  Old  Testament  marked  as  moral 
death,  by  enjoining  those  so  stricken  to  avoid  all  contact  with 
the  living,  and  even  to  bear  the  appearance  of  mourners.  As  the 
leper  passed  by,  his  clothes  rent,  his  hair  dishevelled,*  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  and  his  upper  lip  covered,*  it  was  as  one  going  to  • 
death  who  reads  his  own  burial-service,  while  the  mournful  words, 
*  Unclean  1  Unclean ! '  which  he  uttered,  proclaimed  that  his  was 
both  living  and  moral  death.  Again,  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
Rabbinism,  took,  in  the  measures  prescribed   in  leprosy,  primarily 


'  The  following  are,  briefly,  some  of 
the  considentionE  which  determine  the 
chrDliological  order  here  adopted:  (1.) 
This  event  coald  not  have  taken  place 
afier  the  fiermon  on  the  Motuit,  since 
then  Uie  twelve  Apostles  were  aJreadj 
called,  nor  yet  after  the  call  of  8t. 
llatthew.  (2.)  From  the  budUcs  em- 
ployed (abont  the  lilies  of  the  Geld,  &c,), 
the  SennoD  on  the  Mount  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  ipring  \  this  event  in  early 
jmtanin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  order  in 
Hi,.  Uark  exactly  fit«  in,  and  alao  in  the 
main  agrees,  with  that  in  St.  Luke,  while, 
lastly,  it  exhibits  the  grovring  peiBecu- 


tiona  from  -TcruBaleni,  of  which  we  hnve 
here  the  first  traces. 

'  This  is  ingeniously  indicated  in  Pro- 
fessor DeliizKh't  Entstch.  d.  Kanon. 
Evang.,  althuo^b,  in  my  view,  the  theoty 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  tlie  full  dctulo 
attempted  by  the  Trofutvior.  But  such  a 
general  conception  of  the  Qospcl  by  St. 
Klatthcw  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself, 
but  explains  hia  peculiar  arrangement  of 
events. 

'  On  the  date  of  this  feast  comp.  Ap- 
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ui        the  case.     The  isolation  already  indicated,  which  banished  lepers 
^         from  all  intercourse  except  with  those  similarly  stricken,'  and  forbade 
their  entering  not  only  the  Temple  or  Jerusalem,  but  any  walled 
city,*  could  not  have  been  merely  prompted  by  the  wish  to  prevent 
infection.     For  all  the   laws   in   regard   to   leprosy   are    expressly 
stated  not  to  have  application  in  the  case  of  heathens,  proselytes 
before  their  conversion,  and  even  of  Israelites  under  age.'     The  same 
inference  must  also  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  priestly 
examination  and  subsequent  isolation  of  the  leper  were  not  to  com- 
•  xeg.iii.2    mence  during   the  marriage-week,  or  on  festive  days,*  since,  evi- 
dently, infection  would   have  been  most  likely  to  spread   in  such 
circumstances.* 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Rabbinism  confessed  itself  power- 
less in  presence  of  this  living  death.     Although,  as  Michadis  rightly 
suggests,**   the  sacrificial  ritual  for  the  cleansed  leper  implies,  at 
least,  the  possibility  of  a  cure,  it  is  in  every  instance  traced  to  the 
direct  agency  of  God.*     Hence  the  mythical  theory,  which,  to  be 
rational,  must  show  some  precedent  to  account  for  the  origination  of 
the  narrative  in  the  Gospel,  here  once  more  breaks  down.*    Keim 
cannot   deny  the  evident   authenticity  of  the  Evangelic  narrative, 
and  has  no  better  explanation  to  oflTer  than  that  of  the  old  Rational- 
ists— which  Strauss  had  already  so  fully  refuted^ — that  the  poor 
suflTerer  only  asked  of  Jesus  to  declare,  not  to  makey  him  clean.®    In 
truth,  the  jx)ssibility  of  any  cure  through  human  agency  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Jews.   Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  possibly  granted 
to  prayer,*^  but  in  a  manner  betokening  a  pious  phraseology  without 
serious  meaning.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  not  only  did  Rabbin- 
ism never  suggest  the  cure  of  a  leper,  but  that  its  treatment  of  those 
suflTerers  presents  the  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Saviour. 


i>  Dm  Mob. 
Reoht,  voL 
iv.  p.  195 


«  Ant,  lU. 
11.3 


*  Tbey  were  not  allowed  to  hold  inter- 
course with  persons  under  other  defile- 
ment than  leprosy,  Pes.  67  a. 

*  These  were  considered  as  walled  since 
the  time  of  Joshua,  Chel.  i.  7,  and  their 
sanctity  equal  to  that  of  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  greater  than  that  of  unwalled  towns. 

■  Neg.  iii.  1  ;  vii.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  xii.  1. 

*  Tlie  following  parts  are  declared  in 
the  Mishnah  as  untainted  by  leprosy : 
within  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  mouth ; 
the  folds  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of 
the  neck  ;  under  the  female  breast ;  the 
armpit ;  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  nails,  the 
head,  and  the  beard  (Neg.  vi.  8). 


•  Michaelu  views  the  whole  question 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitarr 
police. 

•  It  is,  though  I  think  hesitatingly, 
propounded  by  Sfrayfs  (vol.  ii.  pp-  5*» 
57).  He  has  been  satisfactorily  answered 
by  rr)/*wflr  (Marcus,  p.  110). 

^  u.  s.  pp.  53,  54. 

•  Jesu  von  Naz.  ii.  p.  174.  This  is 
among  the  weakest  portions  of  the  hock. 
Kcim  must  have  strongly  felt  •  the  tellinsT 
marks  of  the  authenticity  of  this  nam- 
tive,'  when  he  was  driven  to  an  explana- 
tion which  makes  Jesos  *  present  Himself 
as  a  8cribe '  1 


THE  LAW  OF  LEPROSY.  4 

And  yet,  as  if  writing  its  own  condemnation,  one  of  the  titles  which  chap 
it  given  to  the  Messiah  is  '  the  Leprous,'  the  King  Messiah  being  XV 
represented  as  seated  in  the  entrance  to  Rome,  surrounded  by,  and  " 

relieving,  all  misery  and  disease,  in  fulfilment  of  Is.  liii.  4.* '  Hwiii.ti 

We  need  not  here  enomerate  the  various  symptoms,  by  which 
the  Rabbinic  law  teaches  us  to  recognise  true  leprony.^  Any  one 
capable  of  it  might  make  the  medical  inspection,  although  only  a 
descendant  of  Aaron  could  formally  pronounce  clean  or  unclean.**  "NeB.iii 
Once  declared  leprous,  the  sufferer  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  utter 
heartlessness  of  Kabbioism,  To  banish  him  outside  walled  towns"  'CbeLL 
may  have  been  a  necessity,  which,  perhaps,  required  to  be  enforced 
by  the  threatened  penalty  of  forty  stripes  save  one.*  Similarly,  it  "  re«.  ti 
might  be  a  right,  even  merciful,  provision,  that  in  the  Syn^ogues 
lepers  were  to  be  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave,  and  that 
they  should  occupy  a  separate  compartment  (^Mechizah),  ten  palms 
liigb  and  six  feet  wide.'  For,  from  the  symbolism  and  connection  "''^s-*' 
1>etween  the  physical  and  the  psychical,^  the  Old  Testament,  in  its 
rites  and  institutions,  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  '  clean  and  unclean.' 
To  Bom  it  up  in  briefest  compass,  and  lea\'ing  out  of  view  leprosy 
of  clothes  or  houses,*  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  defilement  was 
conveyed  only  by  the  animal  body,  and  attached  to  no  other  living 
body  than  that  of  man,  nor  could  any  other  living  body  than  that 
of  man  communicate  defilement.  The  Old  Testament  mentioned 
eleven  principal  kinds  of  defilement.  These,  as  being  capable  of 
commnnicating  further  defilement,  were  designated  Aboth  hattvy- 
meoth — 'fethers  of  defilements' — the  defilement  which  they  pro- 
duced being  either  itself  an  Ab  haUuTn&ik,  or  else  a  'Child,'  or  a 
*  Child's  Child  of  defilement '  (nitoion  •h^  iSl  t  n^i)-  We  find  in  Scrip- 
ture thirty-two  Aboth  haitumeoth,  as  they  are  called.  To  this  Rabbinic 
tiaditioQ  added  other  twenty-nine.  Again,  according  to  Scripture, 
these  '  fathers  of  defilements '  affected  only  in  two  degrees ;  the  direct 
effect  produced  by  them  being  designated  'the  beginning'  or  'the 
first,*  and  thatforther  propagated, 'the  second'  degree.  But  Rabbinic 
ordinances  added  a  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  degree  of  defilement.* 

'  Seethe  tjoBsage  in  full  intheAppen-      kc,  bii<1  2S3  kc).    The  author  is,  how - 
dix  on  He«uamc  Prophecies.  ever,  perliaps  too  mnch  imbued  with  the 

*  These  are  detailed  in  Neg.  i.  1-4  ;  ii.      views  of  tlie  Knbbalnh. 

1 ;  iiL  3-6  ;  vii.  1 ;  ix.  2,  3,  '  According  to  Toa,  Ncg.  vi.  no  onse  of 

•  Dndoabtedly  the   deepert  and  mOBt  leprocy  of  houaes  had  evnr  occurred,  but 
philosophical  treatment  of  this  inbject  is  was  only  mentional  in  Scripture  in  order 
that  in  the  now  somewhat  rare,  and  an-  to  give  occasion  to  legal  studiea,  so  as  to 
foitnnatelT  uaoompleted,  work  ol  JfoUtor,  piocure  a  DiWcc  reward, 
I^iloaophie  d.  Geach.  (see  toL  iii.  pp.  126  *  I  have  lietc  followed,  or  lather  sum- 
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BOOK      From  this,  as  well  as  the  equally  intricate  arrangements  about  puri- 

in        fieation,  the  Mishnic  section  about  *  clean  and  unclean'   is  at  the 

'  same  time  the  largest  and  most  intricate  in  the  Rabbinic  code,  while 

its  provisions  touched  and  interfered,  more  than  any  others,  with 

every  department  of  life. 

In  the  elaborate  code  of  defilements  leprosy  was  not  only  one  of 
*  the  fathers  of  uncleanness,'  but,  next  to  defilement  from  the  dead, 
stood  foremost  amongst  them.     Not  merely  actual  contact  with  the 

•  cheL  i.  1-4  leper,  but  even  his  entrance  defiled  a  habitation,^  and  everything  in  it^ 
» Neg.  xiiL     to  the  bcams  of  the  roof.**     But  beyond  this.  Rabbinic  harshness  or 

fear  carried  its  provisions  to  the  utmost  sequences  of  an  unbending 
logic.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  as  in  general  so  especially  in  this 
instance,  Rabbinism  loved  to  trace  disease  to  moral  causes.     *No 

•  siiabb.Ma  death  without  sin,  and  no  pain  without  transgression  ;'*^  *the  sick 
<N«d«.4ia  is  not  healed,  till  all  his  sins  are  forgiven  him.'*  These  are  oft- 
repeated  sayings  ;  but,  when  closely  examined,  they  are  not  quite  so 
spiritual  as  they  sound.  For,  first,  they  represent  a  reaction  against 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the  Fall  of 
man,  but  one's  actual  transgression,  to  which  disease  and  death  are 
to  be  traced,  according  to  the  saying :  *  Not  the  serpent  kills,  but 

•  Ber.  83  rt      gin.'  ®  ^     But  their  real  unspirituality  appears  most  clearly,  when  we 
f  Ber.  5  6       remember  how  special  diseases  were  traced  to  particular  sins.     Thus,^ 

childlessness  and  leprosy  are  described  as  chastisements,  which  in- 
deed procure  for  the  sufiFerer  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  cannot,  like 
other  chastisements,  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  love,  nor  be  re- 

K  Ber.  6  a  ceivcd  iu  lovc.^  And  even  such  sentiments  in  regard  to  sufferings  ^ 
are  immediately  followed  by  such  cynical  declarations  on  the  part  of 
Rabbis  so  afflicted,  as  that  they  loved  neither  the  chastisement,  nor  its 

h  Ber.  6  b  rcward.**  And  in  regard  to  leprosy,  tradition  had  it  that,  as  leprosy 
attached  to  the  house,  the  dress,  or  the  person,  these  were  to  be 
regarded  as  always  heavier  strokes,  following  as  each  successive 
warning  had  been  neglected,  and  a  reference  to  this  was  seen  in 

•  Beruidb.      Prov.  xix.  29.*^      Tcu  sins   are  mentioned  **   which  bring   leprosy, 
k  Tancb.  r.n    amoug  them  pre-eminently  those  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  organ.™ 

Hammezora 

4 ;  cALem-    msuiscdt  Maimanidcs.     It  was,  of  course,  and,  on  the  other,  the  wider  bearing  on  the 

24  a      ^         impossible  to    give    even    the    briefest  real  cause  of  death :  not  our  original  state, 

"  n.  8.  2,  p.      details.  but  our  actual  sin. 

23  a;    '              »  The  stor>',  of  which  this  saying  is  the  *  The  Midrash  enumerates  four  as  in  that 

Arach.  16  6 ;    moral,  is  that  of  the  crushing  of  a  serpent  category  :  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  child- 

possagra"*"^   by  the  great  miracle-monger  Chanina  ben  less,  and  the  leprous. 

Dosa,  without  his  being  hurt.     But  I  can-  '  From  Zech.  xiv.  12    it  was  inferred, 

not  help  feeling  that  a  double  entendre  is  that  this  lepposj-  would  smite  the  Qten- 

here  intended — on  the  one  hand,  that  even  tiles  even  in  the  Messianic  age  (Tan- 

a  serpent  could  not  hurt  one  like  Chanina,  chuma,  Tasria,  end). 


'  IF  THOU  WILT,  THOU  CANST   MAKE  ME  CLEAN. ' 

Still,  if  such  had  been  the  real  views  of  Rabbinism,  one  might  have 
expected  that  Divine  compassiou  would  have  been  extended  to  those, 
who  bore  such  heavy  burden  of  their  sins.     Instead  of  this,  their 
burdens  were  needlessly  increased.  True,  as  wrapped  in  mourner's  garb 
the  leper  passed  by,  bis  cry  *  Unclean ! '  was  to  incite  others  to  pray 
for  him — but  also  to  avoid  him.*     No  one  was  even  to  salute  him ;  his  J 
bed  was  to  be  low,  inclining  towards  the  ground.*    If  he  even  put  ' 
his  head  into  a  place,  it  became  unclean.     No  less  a  distance  than 
four  cubits  (six  feet)  must  be  kept  from  a  leper ;  or,  if  the  wind  came 
from  that  direction,  a  hundred  were  scarcely  eufGcient.     Kabbi  Meir 
would  not  eat  an  egg  purchased  in  a  street  where  there  was  a  leper. 
Another  Rabbi  boasted,  that  he  always  threw  stones  at  them  to  keep 
them  far  off,  while  others  hid  themselves  or  ran  away.° '     To  such  * 
extent  did  Rabbinism  carry  its  inhuman    logic  in   considering  the 
leper  as  a  mourner,  that  it  even  forbade  him  to  wash  his  &ce.^  ' 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  appreciate  the  contrast  between 
JesoB  and  His  contemporaries  in  His  bearing  towards  the  leper.  Or, 
conversely,  we  can  judge  by  the  healing  of  this  leper  of  the  impression 
which  the  Saviour  had  made  upon  the  people.  He  would  have  fled 
from  a  Rabbi ;  he  came  in  lowliest  attitude  of  entreaty  to  Jesus. 
Criticism  need  not  bo  anxiously  seek  for  an  explanation  of  his 
approach.  There  was  no  Old  Testament  precedent  for  it:  not  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  nor  even  in  that  of  Elisba ;  and  there  was  no  Jewish 
expectancy  of  it.  But  to  have  heard  Him  teach,  to  have  seen  or 
known  Him  as  healing  all  manner  of  disease,  most  have  carried  to 
the  heart  the  conviction  of  His  absolute  power.  And  so  one  can 
understand  this  lowly  reverence  of  approach,  this  cry  which  has  so 
often  since  been  wrung  from  those  who  have  despaired  of  all  other 
help  :  '  If  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.'  It  is  not  a  prayer, 
but  the  gnumd-tone  of  all  prayer — faith  in  His  Power,  and  absolute 
committal  to  Him  of  our  helpless,  hopeless  need.  And  Jesus,  touched 
with  compassion,  willed  it.  It  almost  seems,  as  if  it  were  in  the  very 
exuberance  of  power  that  Jesus,  acting  in  so  direct  contravention  of 
Jewish  usage,  touched  the  leper.  It  was  fitting  that  Elisha  should 
disappoint  Naaman's  ex]>ectancy,  that  the  prophet  would  heal  his 
leprosy  by  the  touch  of  his  hand.  It  was  even  more  iitting  that 
Jesus  should  surprise  the   Jewish   leper  by  touching,   ere  by  His 

'  And  yet   Jewish  sf  mboliBtn  mw  in  healing  ol  tbat  diaeaie  and  the  proTiaionB 

tlic  mffcriiigB  of  Israel  and  tbe  destmc-  tor  dec]aiing    the  leper  dean,    a    close 

tion  of  tlw  Temple  the  real  follUnieDt  of  analogy  to  what  wonM  happen  in  Israel's 

the  punishment  of  leprosy  with  its  atten-  TcatoratioD  (Yajjikra  B.  IG ;  Yalkat  i.  par. 

dant  ordinanoei,  while  it  also  traced  In  the  SGI,  G63). 
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BOOK  Word  He  cleansed  him.  And  so,  experience  ever  finds  that  in 
m  Christ  the  real  is  far  beyond  the  ideal.  We  can  understand,  how, 
from  his  standpoint,  Strauss  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  healing  of  leprosy  by  the  touch  and  Word  of  Jesus.  Its 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  He  was  the  God-Man.  And  yet,  as 
our  inner  tending  after  God  and  the  voice  of  conscience  indicate  that 
man  is  capable  of  adoption  into  God's  family,  so  the  marked  power 
which  in  disease  mind  has  over  body  points  to  a  higher  capability 
in  Man  Perfect,  the  Ideal  Man,  the  God-Man,  of  vanquishing  disease 
by  His  Will. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand,  why  Christ 
should  with  such  intense  earnestness,  almost  vehemence,*  have  sent 
the  healed  man  away — ^as  the  term  bears,  *  cast  him  out.*  •    Certainly 
not  (as  Volhmcir — fantastically  in  error  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other 
points — imagines)  because  He  disapproved  of  his  worship.     Bather 
do  we  once  more  gather,  how  the  God-Man  shrank  firom  the  feme 
connected  with  miracles — specially  with  such  an  one — which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  rather  of  inward  and  outward  necessity  than  of  choice 
in  His  Mission.     Not  so — followed  by  a  curious  crowd,  or  thronged 
by  eager  multitudes  of  sight-seers,  or  aspirants  for  temporal  benefits- 
was  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  be  preached  and  advanced.     It  would 
have  been  the  way  of  a  Jewish  Messiah,  and  have  led  up  to  His 
royal  proclamation  by  the  populace.     But  as  we  study  the  character 
of  the  Christ,  no  contrast  seems  more  glaring — let  us  add,  more 
painful — than  that  of  such  a  scene.     And  so  we  read  that,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  Saviour's   charge  to  the  healed  leper  to  keep 
silence,  it  was  nevertheless — nay,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
— all  the  more  made  known  by  him — as,  indeed,  in  some  measure  it 
could  scarcely  have  remained  entirely  unknown,  He  could  no  more, 
as  before,  enter  the  cities,  but  remained  without  in  desert  places, 
whither  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter.     And  in  that  with- 
drawal He  spoke,  and  healed,  *and  prayed.' 

Yet  another  motive  of  Christ's  conduct  may  be  suggested.  His 
injunction  of  silence  was  combined  with  that  of  presenting  himself 
to   the  priest,  and  conforming  to  the  ritual    requirements   of  the 

'  On  this  term  see  the  first  note  in  this  the  least,  strange    that    the  *  Speaker's 

chapter.  Commentary,'    following    IIWjv,    shouW 

*  This,  however,  as   Godet  lias  shown  have  located  it  in  a  Synagogue  !    U  ooultl 

(Comra.  on  St.  Luke,  Gcnnan  transl.,  p.  not  possibly  have  occuTred  there,  unless 

137),  does  not  imply  that  the  event  took  idl  Jewish  ordinances  and  customs  b»d 

place  either  in  a  house  or  in  a  town,  as  been  reversed, 
most  commentators  suppose.    It  is,  to  say 


'SHOW  THYSELF  TO  THE  PRIEST  FOR  A  TESTIMONY.'  4y7 

Mosaic  Law  in  such  caseB.'     It  la  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  the      chap. 
notion,  that  in  this  Christ  was  prompted  either  by  the  desire  to  see        xv 
the  healed  man  restored  to  the  society  of  his  fellows,  or  by  the  wish  '      ' 
to  have  some  ofiGcially  recognised  miracle,  to  which  He  might  after- 
wards appeal.     Not  to  speak  of  the  un-Christlikeness  of  such  a  wish 
or  purpose,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  did  not  .appeal  to  it,  and  the 
healed  leper  wholly  disappears  from  the  Crospel-narrative.     And  yet 
his  conforming  to  the  Mosaic  Ritual  was  to  be  '  a  testimony  unto 
tiiem,'     The  Lord,  certainly,  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Law  of  Moses 
broken — and  broken,  not  superseded,  it  would  have  been,  if  its  pro- 
TisicMis  had  been  infringed  before  His  Death,  Ascension,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Holy  6host  had  brought  their  fulfilment.     But  there 
is  something  else  here.     The  course  of  this  history  shows,  that  the 
open  rupture  between  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  authorities,  which  had 
commenced  at  the  Unknown  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  waa  to  lead  to 
practical  sequences.     On  the  part  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  it  led 
to  measures  of  active  hostility.     The  Synagogues  of  Galilee   are 
no  longer  the  quiet  scenes  of  His  teaching  and  miracles ;  His  Word 
and  deeds  no  longer  pass  unchallenged.     It  bad  never  occurred  to 
tJiese  Galileans,  as  they  implicitly  surendered  themselves  to  the 
power  of  His  words,  to  question  their  orthodoxy.     But  now,  imme- 
diately after  this  occurrence,  we  iind  Him  accused  of  blasphemy.*  *st.LiikoT. 
They  had  never  thought  it  breach  of  God's  Law  when,  on  that  Sabbath, 
He  had  healed  in  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  and  in  the  home  of 
Peter ;  but  now  it  became  sinful  to  extend  like  mercy  on  the  Sabbath 
to  him  whose  hand  was  withered."     They   had   never  thought  of  •st-LuXs 
questioning  the  condescension  of  His  intercourse  with  the  jwor  and 
needy;  but  now  they  sought  to  sap  the  commencing  allegiance  of 
Hia  disciples  by  charging  Him  with  undue  intercourse  with  publicans 
aod  sinners,' and  by  inciting  against  Him  even  the  prejudices  and  •st.Ln^T. 
doubts  of  the  half-enlightened  followers  of  His  own  Forerunner.''   AH  iBtLiiiiBT. 
these  new  incidents  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause:  the  presence  ^* 
and  hostile  watchfulness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  appear  on  the  scene  of  His  miniatiy.     Is  it  too  much 
then  to  infer,  that,  immediately  after  that  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  the 

'  Tbe   Babbiuic  ordinances  aa  to  the  of  imparity,  being  described  in  Hikv.  i. 

ritual   in  inch   osBea  are    in   Keg.  liv.  1-8).  From  Parah  viii.  10  we  ftatheMliat 

gee  'Tlie  Temple   and  its  Services,'  pp.  among  other  rivera  even  the  Jordan  wns 

31S-317.    Special  attention  waa   to    be  not  deemed  snScieDlly  pure,  because  in 

rfven,   that  the  irater   with  which  the  its  course  other  streams,  which  were  nut 

pnriGed  leper  waa  sprinkled  was  from  a  lawful  for  such  puriUcation,  had  mingled 

pore.  Sowing  spring  (jnx  different  coUec-  with  it. 
tioDi  of  water,  anited  to  different  kinds 
VOL.  I.                                                    KK 
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Jewish  authorities  sent  their  familiars  into  Galilee  after  JesoB,  and 
that  it  was  to  the  presence  and  inSuence  of  this  informal  depatAtion 
that  the  opposition  to  Christ,  which  now  increasingly  appeared,  was 
due  ?  If  BO,  then  we  see  not  only  an  additional  motive  tor  Christ's 
injuoction  of  silence  on  those  whom  He  had  healed,  and  for  His 
own  withdrawal  fi-om  the  cities  aad  their  throng,  but  we  can  undei^ 
stand  how,  as  He  afterwards  answered  those,  whom  John  had  sent 
to  lay  before  Christ  his  doubts,  by  pointing  to  His  works,  so  He 
replied  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  to  watch, 
oppose,  and  arrest  Him,  by  sending  to  Jerusalem  as  His  embassy 
the  healed  leper,  to  submit  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Law.  It 
was  His  testimony  unto  them — His,  Who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart;  and  it  was  in  deepest  accord  with  what  He  had  done, 
and  was  doing.  Assuredly,  He,  Who  brake  not  the  bruised  reed, 
did  not  cry  nor  lift  up  His  Voice  in  the  streets,  but  brought  fbitJi 
judgment  unto  truth.     And  in  Him  shall  the  nations  trust ! 


CONCERNING  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


(St.  Matt.  ii.  1-8;  St.  Mark  ii.  1-12;  St.  Luke  v.  17-26.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  inetance  of  the  reserve  of  the  Gospel-narratives, 
that  of  the  second  joomey  of  Jesus  in  Cralilee  no  other  special  event 
is  recorded  than  the  healing  of  the  leper.  And  it  seems  also  to  in- 
-dicate,  that  this  one  miracle  had  been  bo  selected  for  a  special  purpose. 
But  if,  as  we  have  suggested,  after  the  *  Unknown  Feaat,'  the  activity 
of  Jesus  assumed  a  new  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
-called  an  anti-Judaic  character,  we  can  perceive  the  reason  of  it. 
"The  healing  of  leprosy  was  recorded  as  typical.  With  this  agrees 
also  what  immediately  follows.  For,  as  Rabbinism  stood  confess- 
edly powerless  in  face  of  the  living  death  of  leprosy,  so  it  had  no 
word  of  forgiveness  to  speak  to  the  conscience  burdened  with  sin,  nor 
yet  word  of  welcome  to  the  sinner.  But  this  was  the  inmost  meaning 
of  the  two  eventa  which  the  Gospel-history  places  next  to  the  healing 
of  the  leper  i  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  and 
tbe  welcome  to  the  chief  of  sinners  in  the  call  of  Levi-Matthew. 

We  are  still  mainly  following  the  lead  of  St.  Mark,'  alike  as 
regards  the  succession  of  events  and  their  details.  And  here  it  is 
noteworthy,  how  the  account  in  St.  Mark  confirms  that  by  St.  John  '  of  * 
"wliat  had  occurred  at  the  Unknown  Feast.  Not  that  either  Evan- 
gelist could  have  derived  it  from  the  other.  But  if  we  establish  the 
tmstworthiness  of  the  narrative  in  St.  John  v.,  which  is  wTiconfirmed 
by  any  of  the  Synoptists,  we  strengthen  not  only  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  generally,  but  that  in  one  of  its  points  of 
<^hief  difficulty,  since  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
^nd  such  developed  hostility  from  the  Jewish  authorities,  might 
*<;arcely  have  been  looked  for  at  so  early  a  stage.   Bat  when  we  com- 

'  Tbe  aamfl  order  Is  followed  by  Bt.  look  for  the  fnllcst  account  of  that  earl.v 
*'iike.  From  tbe  oonnection  between  Bt.  CapeTnaam-'Miniatrj  in  tbe  Second  (Ioh- 
^^Vik  ud  St.  Pet«r,  we  would  Datarallj      pel. 
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BOOK  pare  the  language  of  St.  Mark  with  the  narrative  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
^^  St.  John's  Gospel,  at  least  four  points  of  contact  prominently  appear. 
•  St.  Mark  it  For,  first,  the  unspoken  charge  of  the  Scribes,*  that  in  forgiving  sins 
Jesus  blasphemed  by  making  Himself  equal  with  God,  has  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  similar  charge  against  Him  in  St.  John  v.  18> 
which  kindled  in  them  the  wish  to  kill  Jesus.  Secondly,  as  in  that 
case  the  final  reply  of  Jesus  pointed  to  *the  authority  '  (i^owrU) 
which  the  Father  had  given  Him  for  Divine  administration  on  earth,^ 
so  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  to  show  the  Scribes  that  He  had 

*  authority '  {i^ovaia)  *  for  the  dispensation  upon  earth  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  the  Jews  rightly  regarded  as  the  Divine 
prerogative.     Thirdly,  the  words  which  Jesus  spake  to  the  paralytic; 

*  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,'*^  are  to  the  very  letter  the  same* 


^  St  John 
V.87 


est.  Mark 


il.  10 


«»in8tJoiiu  w^ch  are  recorded^  as  used  by  Him  when  He  healed  the  impo- 

^'  ®  tent  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.     Lastly,  alike  in  the  words  which 

Jesus  addressed  to  the  Scribes  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  io 

those  at  the  Unknown  Feast,  He  made  final  appeal  to  His  works  as 

evidential  of  His  being  sent  by,  and  having  received  of,  the  Father 

•  St.  John  T.    <  the   authority '   to  which   He   laid   claim.*     It  would   be  utterlr 

36 ;  comp.         ^  ^  •'  ' 

St  Mark  irrational  to  regard  these  as  coincidences,  and  not  references.  Aoa 
their  evidential  force  becomes  the  stronger,  as  we  remember  the 
entire  absence  of  design  on  the  part  of  St.  Mark.'  But  this  corre- 
spondence not  only  supports  the  trustworthiness  of  the  two  indepen- 
dent narratives  in  St.  Mark  and  in  St.  John,  but  also  confirms  alike 
that  historical  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  the  events,  and  the 
suggestion  that,  after  the  encounter  at  the  Unknown  Feast,  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  representatives  to  watch,  oppose, 
and,  if  possible,  entraj)  Jesus. 

In  another  manner,  also,  the  succession  of  events,  as  we  have 
traced  it,   seems  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the 


'  The  A.  V.  mars  the  meaning  by  ren- 
dering it  :  *  power.' 

*  So  accoitiing  to  the  best  rearlinga. 

'  It  is,  of  course,  not  pretende(J  by 
negative  critics  that  the  Fourth  Gospfl 
borrowed  from  »St.  Mark.  On  the  con- 
trary', the  supposed  differences  in  form 
and  spirit  between  the  Synoptists  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  form  one  of  the  main 
arguments  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  6th  cliap. 
of  St.  John,  Dr.  Abbott  writes  (Art. 
•  Gospels,'  Encycl.  Brit.  p.  833  b)  :  *  That 
part  of  the  discourse  in  which  Christ 
describes  Himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude    (1)    as    having    received    all 


power  to  judge  and  to  quicken  the  dead, 
does  not  resemble  anything  in  the  Syn- 
optic narrative* — except  St.  Matt. xi.J": 
St.  Luke  X.  22,  and  *  that  was  uttered  f«i* 
vately  to  the  disciples.*  To  complete  the 
irony  of  criticism,  Dr.  Abbittt  contrasts 
the  'faith  of  the  Synoptists,*  such  i* 
*  that  half -physical  thrill  of  trust  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  which  enabh-s  tti* 
limbs  of  a  paralysed  man  to  make  the 
due  pliysical  response  to  the  emotional 
sliock  consequent  on  the  word  **  Arise  **  O 
so  that  in  the  strength  of  that  shock  the 
paralytic  is  enabl^  to  shake  off  tht> 
disease  of  many  yean,*  with  faith  sudi 
as  the  FooTth  Qoflpel  presents  it. 


CHRIST  AGAIN  IN  CAPERNAUM. 
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jKiralytic.     The  second  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee  had  com-     chap. 
menced  in  autumn ;  the  return    to   Capernaum  was   *  after   days,'       xvi 
which,  in  common  Jewish  phraseology,*  meant  a  considerable  in-  '    ^ 

terval.  As  we  reckon,  it  was  winter,  which  would  equally  account  for 
Christ's  return  to  Capernaum,  and  for  His  teaching  in  the  house. 
For,  no  sooner  *  was  it  heard  that  He  was  in  the  house,'  or,  as  some 
have  rendered  it,  *  that  He  was  at  home,'  than  so  many  flocked  to 
the  dwelling  of  Peter,  which  at  that  period  may  have  been  *  the  house  ' 
or  temporary  *  home '  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  fill  its  limited  space  to  over- 
flowing, and  even  to  crowd  out  to  the  door  and  beyond  it.  The 
general  impression  on  our  minds  is,  that  this  audience  was  rather  in 
a  state  of  indecision  than  of  sympathy  with  Jesus.  It  included 
*  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  Law,'  who  had  come  on  puri>08e  from 
the  towns  of  Gralilee,  from  Judaea,  and  from  Jerusalem.  These 
occupied  the  *  uppermost  rooms,'  sitting,  no  doubt,  near  to  Jesus. 
Their  influence  must  have  been  felt  by  the  people.  Although 
irresistibly  attracted  by  Jesus,  an  element  of  curiosity,  if  not  of 
doubt,  would  mingle  with  their  feelings,  as  they  looked  at  their 
leaders,  to  whom  long  habit  attached  the  most  superstitious  veneration. 
If  one  might  so  say,  it  was  like  the  gathering  of  Israel  on  Mount 
Carmel,  to  witness  the  issue  as  between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal. 
Although  in  no  wise  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  event, 
it  is  helpful  to  try  and  realise  the  scene.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Saviour  *  speaking  the  Word '  to  that  eager,  interested  crowd, 
which  would  soon  become  forgetful  even  of  the  presence  of  the 
watchful  *  Scribes.'  Though  we  know  a  good  deal  of  the  structure 
of  Jewish  houses,'  we  feel  it  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  place 
which  the  Saviour  occupied  on  this  occasion.  Meetings  for  religious 
study  and  discussion  were  certainly  held  in  the  Alijaft  or  upper 
chamber.*  But,  on  many  grounds,  such  a  locale  seems  utterly  un-  -shftbixL^; 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.'  Similar  objections  24  c 
attach  to  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  front  room  of  one  of  those  low 
houses  occupied  by  the  poor.*  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  house  occupied  by  Peter  was  one  of  those  low  buildings. 


*  D^D*^'    See  Wetsteiti  in  loc. 

«  •  Sketches  of  Jewish  Life/  pp.  93-96. 

'  Such  a  crowd  could  scarcely  assemble 
there — and  where  were  those  about  and 
be^'ond  the  door  7 

*  This  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomgtm 
(« The  Land  and  the  Book/  pp.  358,  359). 
Bat  even  he  sees  difficulties  in  it. 
Besides,  was  Christ  inside  the  small  room 


of  such  a  house,  and  if  so,  how  did  the 
multitude  see  and  hear  Him  7  Nor  can 
I  sec  any  reason  for  representing  Peter 
as  so  poor.  Professor  Delitz9cVt  con- 
ception of  the  scene  (in  his  *  Ein  Tag  in 
Capem.*)  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  I  follow 
it,  though  exceedingly  beautiful,  some- 
what fanciful. 
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BOOK      which  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor.    It  must,  at  any  rate, 

III        have  contained,  besides  a  large  family  room,  acoonmiodation  for 

~'         Peter  and  his  wife,  for  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  for  Jesus  as  the 

honoured   guest.     The  Mishnah  calls  a   small  house  one  that  is 

9  feet  long   by  12  broad,  and  a  large  house  one  that  is  12  feet 

long  by  15  broad,  and  adds  that  a  dining-hall  is  15  feet  square,  the 

•  Baba  B.       height  being  always  computed  at  half  the  length  and  breadth.*    But 

these  notices  seem  rather  to  apply  to  a  single  room.     They  are  part 

of  a  legal  discussion,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  building  which 

might  be  erected  by  a  man  for  his  son  on  his  marriage,  or  as  a 

dwelling  for  his  widowed  daughter.     Another  source  of  information  is 

derived  from  what  we  know  of  the  price  and  rental  of  houses.    We 

»»iiijer.        read**  of  a   house   as  costing  ten  (of  course,  gold)  dinars,  which 

would  make  the  price  250  silver  dinars,  or  between  7L  and  81.  of  our 

money.     This  must,  however,  have  been  *  a  small  house,'  since  the 

«To8.B.Mez.  rental  of  such  is  stated  to  have  been  from  7s.  to  28«.  a  year,*=  while 

•»  0.1,0.  viii   ^^^^  of  ^  large  house  is  computed  at  about  91.  a  year,**  and  that  of  a 

•  BabeMex.    courtyaxd  at  about  149.  a  year.® 

All  this  is  so  far  of  present  interest  as  it  will  help  to  show,  that 
the  house  of  Peter  could  not  have  been  a  *  small  one.'  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  better  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  In  that  case 
all  the  circumstances  fully  accord  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels. 
Jesus  is  speaking  the  Word,  standing  in  the  covered  gallery  that  ran 
round  the  courtyard  of  such  houses,  and  opened  into  the  various 
apartments.  Perhaps  He  was  standing  within  the  entrance  of  the 
guest-chamber,  while  the  Scribes  were  sitting  within  that  apartment^ 
or  beside  Him  in  the  gallery.  The  court  before  Him  is  thronged,  out 
into  the  street.  All  are  absorbedly  listening  to  the  Master,  when  of 
a  sudden  those  appear  who  are  bearing  a  paralytic  on  his  pallet.  It 
had  of  late  become  too  common  a  scene  to  see  the  sick  thus  carried 
to  Jesus  to  attract  special  attention.  And  yet  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  that,  if  the  crowd  had  merely  filled  an  apartment  and 
gathered  around  its  door,  it  would  not  have  made  way  for  the  sick,  or 
that  somehow  the  bearers  could  not  have  come  within  sight,  or  been 
able  to  attract  the  attention  of  Christ.  But  with  a  courtyard  crowded 
out  into  the  street,  all  this  would  be,  of  course,  out  of  the  question* 
In  such  circumstiinces,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Access  to  Jesus  was 
simply  impossible.  Shall  they  wait  till  the  multitude  disperses,  or 
for  another  and  more  convenient  season?  Only  those  who  have 
never  felt  the  preciousness  of  an  opportunity,  because  they  have 
never  known  what  real  need  is,  would  have  acted  thus.     Inmost  in 
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the  hearts  of  those  who  bore  the  paralysed  was  the  belief,  that  Jesus  CHAP, 
could,  and  that  He  would,  heal.  They  must  have  heard  it  from  others ;  XVI 
they  must  have  witnessed  it  themselves  in  other  instances.  And  in- 
most in  the  heart  of  the  paralytic  was,  as  we  infer  from  the  first  words 
of  Jesus  to  him,  not  only  the  same  conviction,  but  with  it  weighed 
a  terrible  fear,  bom  of  Jewish  belief,  leot  his  sins  might  hinder  his 
healing.  And  this  would  make  him  doubly  anxious  not  to  lose  the 
present  opportunity, 

And  BO  their  resolve  was  quickly  taken.  If  they  cannot  approach 
Jesus  with  their  burden,  they  can  let  it  down  horn  above  at  His  feet. 
Outaidtt  the  house,  as  well  as  inside,  a  stair  led  up  to  the  roof.  They 
might  ascend  it  in  this  wise,  or  else  reach  it  by  what  the  Rabbis 
called  '  the  road  of  the  roofs,' passing  from  roof  to  roof,  if  the  house  '^^]- 
adjoined  others  in  the  same  street.  The  roof  itself,  which  had  hard  B»b,iiej. 
beat«n  earth  or  rubble  underneath  it,  was  paved  with  brick,  stone,  or 
any  other  bard  eubEtauce,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  which, 
according  to  Jewish  Law,  was  at  least  three  feet  high.  It  ia  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine,  that  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  would  have 
attempted  to  dig  through  this  into  a  room  below,  not  to  speak  of  the 
interruption  and  inconvenience  caused  to  those  below  by  such  an 
operation.  But  no  such  objection  attaches  if  we  regard  it,  not  as  the 
main  roof  of  the  house,  but  as  that  of  the  covered  gallery  under  which 
we  are  supposing  the  Lord  to  bave  stood.  This  could,  of  course,  have 
been  readily  reached  from  above.  In  such  case  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  *  unroof '  the  covering  of  'tiles,' and  then, 
*  having  dug  out '  an  opening  through  the  lighter  framework  which 
supported  the  tiles,  to  let  down  their  burden  '  into  the  midst  before 
JesQs.'  All  this,  as  done  by  four  strong  men,  would  be  but  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes.  But  we  can  imagine  the  arresting  of  the  diacourse 
of  Jesus,  and  the  breathless  surprise  of  the  crowd  aa  this  oj^ning 
throDgh  the  tiles  appeared,  and  slowly  a  pallet  was  let  down  before 
them.  Busy  hands  would  help  to  steady  it,  and  bring  it  safe  to 
the  ground.  And  on  that  pallet  lay  one  paralysed — his  fevered  fece 
and  glistening  eyes  upturned  to  Jesus. 

It  must  have  been  a  marvellous  sight,  even  at  a  time  and  in 
circomstance^  when  the  marvelloua  might  be  said  to  have  become  of 
every-day  occurrence.  This  energy  and  determination  of  faith  ex- 
ceeded aught  that  had  been  witnessed  before.  Jesus  saw  it,  and  He 
spake.  For,  as  yet,  the  blanched  lips  of  the  sufferer  had  not  parted 
to  titter  his  petition.  He  believed,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  Jesua  to 
heal,  with  all  the  certitude  that  issued,  not  only  in  the  determina 
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•  St.  Matt, 
ix.  3 


BOOK  tion  to  be  laid  at  His  feet,  but  at  whatever  trouble  and  in  any  cir- 
III  cumstances,  however  novel  or  strange.  It  needed,  indeed,  &ith  to 
overcome  all  the  hindrances  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  still  more 
faith  to  be  so  absorbed  and  forgetful  of  all  around,  as  to  be  let  down 
from  the  roof  through  the  broken  tiling  into  the  midst  of  such  an 
assembly.  And  this  open  outburst  of  faith  shone  out  the  more 
brightly,  &om  its  contrast  with  the  covered  darkness  and  clouds  cf 
unbelief  within  the  breast  of  those  Scribes,  who  had  come  to  watch 
and  ensnare  Jesus. 

As  yet  no  one  had  spoken,  for  the  silence  of  expectancy  had  Mien 
on  them  all.  Could  He,  and,  if  He  could,  would  He — and  what  would 
He  do  ?  But  He,  Who  perceived  man's  unspoken  thoughts,  knew 
that  there  was  not  only  faith,  but  also  fear,  in  the  heart  of  that  man. 
Hence  the  first  words  which  the  Saviour  spake  to  Him  were :  *  Be  of 
good  cheer.'  *  He  had,  indeed,  got  beyond  the  coarse  Judaic  stand- 
point, &om  which  suffering  seemed  an  expiation  of  sin.  It  was  aigned 
by  the  Eabbis,  that,  if  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  liberated  a  slave 
from  bondage,  much  more  would  the  sufferings  of  the  whole  body  free 
the  soul  from  guilt ;  and,  again,  that  Scripture  itself  indicated  this  by 
the  use  of  the  word '  covenant,'  alike  in  connection  with  the  salt  which 
rendered  the  sacrifices  meet  for  the  altar,**  and  sufferings,*^  which  did 
the  like  for  the  soul  by  cleansing  away  sin.*^  We  can  readily  believe, 
as  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Rabbis  shows,®  that  such  sayings 
brought  neither  relief  to  the  body,  nor  comfort  to  the  soul  of  real 
sufferers.  But  this  other  Jewish  idea  was  even  more  deeply  rooted, 
had  more  of  underlying  truth,  and  would,  especially  in  presence  of  the 
felt  holiness  of  Jesus,  have  a  deep  influence  on  the  soul,  that  recoveij 
would  not  be  granted  to  the  sick  unless  his  sins  had  first  been  for- 

'  Ncdar.  41  a  given  him.^  It  was  this  deepest,  though,  perhaps,  as  yet  only  partially 
conscious,  want  of  the  sufferer  before  Him,  which  Jesus  met  when,  in 
words  of  tenderest  kindness,  He  spoke  forgiveness  to  his  soul,  and  that 
not  as  something  to  come,  but  as  an  act  already  past :  *  Child,  thy  sins 
have  been  forgiven.'  ^  We  would  almost  say,  that  He  needed  first  to 
speak  these  words,  before  He  gave  healing:  needed,  in  the  psycho- 
logical order  of  things ;  needed,  also,  if  the  inward  sickness  was  to  be 
healed,  and  because  the  inward  stroke,  or  paralysis,  in  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  must  be  removed,  before  the  outward  could  be  taken  a¥ray. 
In  another  sense,  also,  there  was  a  higher  *  need  be '  for  the  word 
vrhich  brought  forgiveness,  before  that  which  gave  healing.  Although 

'  In  our  A.  V.  it  is  erroneously  Deut.      of  MSS.,  which  have  the  verb  in  the/NUt 
xxix.  1.  tense. 

*  Bo  according  to  the  greater  number 


»» Lev.  ii.  13 

«  Deut. 
xxviiL69' 

«•  Ber.  6  a 

•  Ber.  6  b 
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it  IB  not  for  a  moment  to  be  suppoaed,  that,  in  what  Jesus  did,  He  had  chap. 
primary  intention  in  regard  to  the  Scribes,  yet  here  also,  as  in  all  xvi 
Divine  act«,  the  undesigned  adaptation  and  the  undesigned  sequences  ' 

are  as  fitting  as  what  we  call  the  designed.  For,  with  God  there  is 
neither  past  nor  future ;  neither  immediate  nor  mediate  ;  bat  all  is 
one,  the  eternally  and  God-pervaded  Present.  Let  ub  recall,  that 
JesuB  was  in  the  presence  of  those  in  whom  the  Scribes  would  fain 
have  wrought  disbelief,  not  of  His  power  to  cure  disease — which  was 
patent  to  all — ^but  in  His  Person  and  authority ;  that,  perhaps,  such 
doubts  had  already  been  excited.  And  here  it  deserves  special  notice, 
that,  by  fitst  speaking  forgiveness,  Christ  not  only  presented  the  deeper 
moral  aspect  of  His  miracles,  as  against  their  ascription  to  magic  or 
8atanic  agency,  but  also  established  that  very  claim,  as  regarded 
His  Person  and  authority,  which  it  was  sought  to  invalidate.  In  this 
forgiveness  of  sins  He  presented  His  Person  and  authority  as  Divine, 
and  He  proved  it  such  by  the  miracle  of  healing  which  immediately 
foUowecL  Had  the  two  been  inverted,  there  would  have  been  evi- 
dence, indeed,  of  His  power,  but  not  of  His  Divine  Personality,  nor  of 
His  having  authority  to  forgive  sins ;  and  this,  not  the  doing  of 
miracles,  was  the  object  of  His  Teaching  and  Mission,  of  which  the 
miracles  were  only  secondary  evidence. 

Thus  the  inward  reasoning  of  the  Scribes,'  which  was  open  and 
known  to  Him  Who  readeth  all  thoughts,*  issued  in  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  could  have  expected.  Most  unwarranted,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  we  tmce  in  their  unspoken  words, 
whether  we  read  them ;  '  Why  doth  this  one  thus  speak  blasphe- 
mies ? '  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  transcrii)t  of  them :  '  Why 
doth  this  one  si>eak  thus  ?  He  blasphemeth ! '  Yet  from  their  point 
of  view  they  were  right,  for  God  alone  can  forgive  sins ;  nor  has  that 
power  ever  been  given  or  delegated  to  man.  But  was  He  a  mere 
man,  like  even  the  most  honoured  of  God's  servants  ?  Man,  indeed ; 
but  *  the  Son  of  Man '  *  in  the  emphatic  and  well-understood  sense  of 

■  The  expression,  '  reasoning  in  their  following;  remarkable  ant i -Christian  pas- 

bearts,'  cmiTGaponds  exaetly  to  the  Rab-  sage  (Jer.  Taan.  BA  b,  at  the  bottom) : 

Wnic  laSa  imnD.  Hm.  22  a.    The  wori  '  If  »  "lan  shall  say  to  thee,  I  am  Go<l, 

•VtVl  is  freqoeDtly  used  in  contradisUnc-  he  lies ;  if   he  says,   I  am  the   Son  of 

tion  to speakinfc.  S'an,  hia   end  will   be  to  repent  it;   if 

'  In   Sanh.  'J3  b  this   reading  of  the  he  says,   I  po  np  into  heaven   (to   this 

thoughts  is  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  applies  Numb.  uiii.  19),  liath  he  said  and 

Is.  li.  3,  anil  M  one  of  the  marks  of  the  he  shall  not  do  it  [or,  hath  he  spoken,  am! 

Messiah,  which  Bar  Cochab  not  possess-  shall  he  make  it  good  7 'J    Indee.1,  the 

ing  wa«  killed.  whole  passage,  os  will  be  seen,  is  an 

*  That    the  eipression  'Bono*  Man'  attempt  to  adapt  Numb.  xxiU.  19  to  the 

<D1«  p)  was  well  understood  as  refer-  Christian  controversy, 
ring  to  the  Messiah,  appears  from  the 
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BOOK      being  the   Representative  Man,  Who  was  to  bring   a   new  life   to 
in        humanity;  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven.     It  seemed 
easy  to  say :  *  Thy  sins  have  been  forgiven.'     But  to  Him,  Who  had 
^  authority '  to  do  so  on  earth,  it  was  neither  more  easy  nor  more 
difficult  than  to  say :  *  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.'     Yet  this 
latter,  assuredly,  proved  the  former,  and  gave  it  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  unquestioned  reality.    And  so  it  was  the  thoughts  of  these 
Scribes,  which,  as  applied  to  Christ,  were  *  evil ' — since  they  imputed 
to  Him  blasphemy — that  gave  occasion  for  oflFering  real  evidence  of 
what  they  would  have  impugned  and  denied.     In  no  other  manner 
could  the  object  alike  of  miracles  and  of  this  special  miracle  have 
been  so  attained  as  by  the  ^  evil  thoughts '  of  these  Scribes,  when, 
miraculously  brought  to  light,  they  spoke  out  the  inmost  possible 
doubt,  and  pointed  to  the  highest  of  all  questions  concerning  the 
Christ.     And  so  it  wjas  once  more  the  wrath  of  man  which  praised 
Him! 

*  And  the  remainder  of  wrath  did  He  restrain.'  As  the  healed 
man  slowly  rose,  and,  still  silent,  rolled  up  his  pallet,  a  way  wai> 
made  for  him  between  this  multitude  which  followed  him  with 
wondering  eyes.  Then,  as  first  mingled  wonderment  and  fear  fell 
on  Israel  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  the  fire  had  leaped  from  heaven, 
devoured  the  sacrifice,  licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench,  and  even 
consumed  the  stones  of  the  altar,  and  then  all  fell  prostrate,  and  the 
shout  rose  to  heaven :  '  Jehovah,  He  is  the  Elohim ! '  so  now,  in 
view  of  this  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  among  them.  The 
amazement  of  fear  fell  on  them  in  this  Presence,  and  they  glorifie<l 
God,  and  they  said  it :  '  We  have  never  seen  it  on  this  wise !  * 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  CALL  or  HATTHEW — THB  BATIOUb'b  WELCOME  TO  SINNERS — HABBIMIC 
THEOLOGY  AS  KEGAHDa  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  yOROIVEUBSB  IN  CONTBABT 
TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF   CHB18T — THE   CALL   OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

{St.  Matt.  ix.  9-13 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  13-17 ;  St.  Luke  v.  27-  33 ;  St.  Matt.  i.  2-1 ; 
St.  Hark  lit.  13-19;  5t.  Lake  vi.  12-19.) 

Ix  two  thiDgs  chiefly  does  the  fundamental  difference  appear  between  chap. 
Christianity  and  all  other  religious  systems,  notably  Rabbinism.  And  xvil 
in  these  two  things,  therefore,  lies  the  main  characteristic  of  Christ's  ' 

work ;  or,  taking  a  wider  view,  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  religions. 
Subjectively,  they  concern  sin  and  the  aimneri  or,  to  put  it  objec- 
tively, the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  welcome  to  the  sinner.  But 
Rabbinism,  and  every  other  system  down  to  modem  humanitarianiBm 
— if  it  rises  so  high  in  its  idea  of  God  as  to  reach  that  of  sin,  which 
is  its  shadow — can  only  generally  point  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  What  here  is  merely  an  abstraction,  has  become  a  concrete 
reality  in  Christ.  He  speaks  forgiveness  on  earth,  because  He  is  its 
embodiment.  As  regards  the  second  idea,  that  of  the  sinner,  all 
other  systems  know  of  no  welcome  to  him  till,  by  some  means  (in- 
ward or  outward),  he  have  ceased  to  be  a  sinner  and  become  a  peni- 
tent. They  would  first  make  him  a  penitent,  and  then  bid  him 
welcome  to  God  ;  Christ  first  welcomes  him  to  God,  and  so  makes 
him  a  penitent.  The  one  demands,  the  other  imparts  life.  And  so 
Christ  is  the  Physician,  Whom  they  that  are  in  health  need  not,  but 
they  that  are  sick.  And  so  Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners — not  to  repentance,  as  our  common  text  erroneously  puts  it 
in  St.  Matthew  ix.  13,  and  St.  Mark  ii.  17,'  but  to  Himself,  to  the 
Kingdom ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  repentance. 

Thus  it  is  that   Jesus,  when  His  teaching  becomes  distinctive 
from  that  of  Judaism,  puts  these  two  points  in  the  foreground ;  the 

'  The  words  'to  repentance'  are  cer-  anoo  '    do  certaiDly  occur.      Dnt,   with 

tainly  Epuriona  in  tit.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark.  Oodei,  I  regard  them  as  Tefening  to '  the 

I  regard    theira    bs    the    original    and  lighteoas,' and  as  used.ia  aseiuie,  ttoni- 

aathentic  report  of  the  worda  of  Christ.  cally. 
Id  St.  Luke  v.  32,  the  words  '  onto  repeDt< 
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BOOK  one  at  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  the  other  in  the  call  of  Levi-Mat- 
111  thew.  And  this,  also,  further  explains  His  miracles  of  healing  as 
^  '  for  the  higher  presentation  of  Himself  as  the  Great  Physician,  while 
it  gives  some  insight  into  the  neoma  of  these  two  events,  and  explains 
their  chronological  succession.^  It  was  fitting  that  at  the  very  out- 
set, when  Rabbinism  followed  and  challenged  Jesus  with  hostile 
intent,  these  two  spiritual  facts  should  be  brought  out,  and  that,  not 
in  a  controversial,  but  in  a  positive  and  practical  manner.  For,  as 
these  two  questions  of  sin  and  of  the  possible  relation  of  the  sinner 
to  God  are  the  great  burden  of  the  soul  in  its  upward  striving  after 
God,  so  the  answer  to  them  forms  the  substance  of  all  religions. 
Indeed,  all  the  cumbrous  observances  of  Rabbinism — its  whole  law — 
were  only  an  attempted  answer  to  the  question  :  How  can  a  man  be 
just  with  God  ? 

But,  as  Rabbinism  stood  self-confessedly  silent  and  poweriess  as 
regarded  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  so  it  had  emphatically  no  word  d 
welcome  or  help  for  the  sinner.  The  very  term  *  Pharisee,*  or 
^  separated  one,'  implied  the  exclusion  of  sinners.  With  this  the 
whole  character  of  Pharisaism  accorded ;  perhaps,  we  should  have 
said,  that  of  Rabbinism,  since  the  Saddueean  would  here  agree  with 
the  Pharisaic  Rabbi.  The  contempt  and  avoidance  of  the  unlearned, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  system,  arose  not  from  mere  pride 
of  knowledge,  but  from  the  thought  that,  as  *the  Law'  was  the 
glory  and  privilege  of  Israel — indeed,  the  object  for  which  the  world 
was  created  and  preserved — ignorance  of  it  was  culpable.  Thus,  the 
unlearned  blasphemed  his  Creator,  and  missed  or  perverted  his  own 
destiny.  It  was  a  princii)le,  that  *  the  ignorant  cannot  be  pious.'  On 
the  principles  of  Rabbinism,  there  was  logic  in  all  this,  and  reason  also, 
though  sadly  perverted.  The  yoke  of  '  the  Kingdom  of  God '  was 
the  high  destiny  of  every  true  Israelite.  Only,  to  them  it  lay  in  ex- 
ternal, not  internal  conformity  to  the  Law  of  God:  *in  meat  and 
drink,'  not  'in  righteousness,  i>eace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
True,  they  also  perceived,  that  '  sins  of  thought '  and  purix)se, 
though  uncommitted,  were  '  more  grievous  than  even  sins  of  out- 

•  Yoma  29  a   ward  deed ; '  *    but  only  in  this  sense,  that  each  outward  sin  was 
traceable  to  inward  dereliction  or  denial  of  the  I^aw — *  no  man  sinneth, 

»>sot.8a       unless  the  spirit  of  error  has  first  entered  into  him.'**     On  thi> 
ground  the  punishment  of  infidelity  or  apostasy  in  the  next  world  was 

«Ro9h  endless,  while  that  of  actual  transgressions  was  limited  in  duration.*' 

hftSh.  17  a  '  °  .  , 

As  *  righteousness  came  by  the  Law,'  so  also  return  to  it  on  the 

'  So  in  all  the  three  Gospels.  ^  Comp.  Sepher  Ikkarim  iv.  28. 
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part  of  the  dnner.     Hence,  althoagh  Kabbimsm  had  no  welcome  to     chap. 
the  sinner,  it  was  unceasing  in  its  call  to  repentance  and  in  extolling      xvn 
its  merits.   All  the  prophets  had  prophesied  only  of  repentance.'  The  •b«.'m» 
last  pages  of  the  Tractate  on  the  Day   of  Atonement  are  foil  of 
praises  of  repentance.     It  not  only  averted  pmiishment  and  pro- 
longed life,  but  brought  good,  even  the  final  redemption  to  Israel 
and  the  world  at  large.     It  surpassed  the  observance  of  all  the  com- 
mandmentB,  and   was   as   meritorious   as  if  one  had  restored  the 
Temple  and  Altar,  and  offered  all  sacrifices."    One  hour  of  penitence  ^  vajiuu 
and  good  works  outweighed  the  whole  world  to  come.     These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  extravagant  statements  by  which  Babbinism  ex- 
tolled repentance.     But,  when  more  closely  examined,  we  find  that 
this  repentance,  as  preceding  the  free  welcome  of  invitation  to  the 
sinner,  was  only  another  form  of  work-righteousness.    This  is,  at  any 
rate,  one  meaning '  of  the  saying  which  conjoined  the  Law  and  repent- 
ance, and  represented  them  as  preceding  the  Creation."    Another  'PeLMrt 
would  eeem  derived  from  a  kind  of  Manicbcean  view  of  sin.     Ac- 
cording to  it,  God  Himself  was  really  the  author  of  the  Yezer  haRa, 
or  evil  impulse  *  ('  the  law  in  our  members '),  for  which,  indeed,  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  world  was  to  continue.^'    Hence,  ii)4.s.fa: 
'  the  penitent '  was  really  *  the  great  one,'  since  his  strong  nature  had  SrVin  iSVor 
more  in  it  of  the  '  evil  impulse,'  and  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  peni-  " 
tent  was  really  of  greater  merit  than  abstinence  fiivm  sin.*     Thus  it  •suib.wt 
came,  that  the  true  penitent  really  occupied  a  higher  place — '  stood 
where  the  perfectly  righteous  could  not  stand,' *    There  is  then  both  fAb.8nr, 
work  and  merit  in  penitence ;  and  we  can  understand,  how  '  the  gate  »'» 
of  penitence  is  open,  even  when  that  of  prayer  is  shut,''  and  that  ■Ytikotod 
these  two  sentences  are  not  only  consistent,  but  almost  cover  each  loi  t 
other — that  the  Messianic  deliverance  would  come,  if  all  Israel  did 
righteousnese,*'  and,  again,  if  all  Israel  repented  for  only  one  day  ;'  'suih.ni> 
or,  to  pnt  it  otherwise — if  Israel  were  all  saints,  or  all  sinners.^  jS^TiiS."  * 

We  have  already  touched  the  point  where,  as  regards  repent-  **' 
ance,  as  formerly  in  regard  te  forgiveness,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  in  absolute  and  fundamental  contrariety  to  that  of  the  Eabbis. 
According  to  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  to  feel 
that  we  are  but  unprofitable  ser^'ants."    According  to  the  Habbis,  as  ■  st.  Lub 

'  It  wonld  be  quite  one-dded  to  repre-  posthumous  work. 

Bent  this  u  the  onli/  meaning,  as,  it  *  80  in  tootnanfpassages  forennmeia- 

seemi  to   me,   Weber  has  done   in  bis  tion. 

'  System  A.  idtsynagog.  palnat.  Theol.'  '  Borne  of  these  points  have  already 
Tbu,  and  a  certain  defsctiveneaa  ia  the  been  it«ted.  Bat  ft  was  aaceBsaiT  to  re- 
treatment,  are  among  tlis  bletnishes  in  peat  them  so  as  to  give  a  connected  view, 
thia  otberwlH  interesting  and  ^erf  able 
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BOOK      St.  Paul  puts  it,  ^  righteousness  cometh  by  the  Law ; '  and,  when  it 

III        is  lost,  the  Law  alone  can  restore  life ;  *  while,  according  to  Christian 

""      '         teaching,   it   only   bringeth   death.     Thus  there  was,  at  the  very 

foundation  of  religious  life,  absolute  contrariety  between  Jesus  and 

His  contemporaries.     Whence,  if  not  from  heaven,  came  a  doctrine 

so  novel  as  that  which  Jesus  made  the  basis  of  His  Kingdom  ? 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Rabbinic  view  was  in  some  measure 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  though  by  an  external  and,  there- 
fore, false  interpretation  of  its  teaching.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
also,  *  repentance'  was  Teshuvah  (nawn)>  *  return;'  while,  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  *  change  of  mind '  {fierdvoia).  It  would  not 
be  fair  here  to  argue,  that  the  common  expression  for  repenting  was 
*to  do  penitence'  {n2)\S^r\  tWv\  since  by  its  side  we  frequently 
meet  that  other :  *  to  return  in  penitence '  (nnnrnn  niB').  Indeed, 
other  terms  for  repentance  also  occur.  Thus  Tohu  (inn)  means 
repentance  in  the  sense  of  regret ;  Charatahj  perhaps,  more  in  that 
of  a  change  of  mind ;  while  Tyuva^  or  Teshuvah  is  the  return  of 
repentance.  Yet,  according  to  the  very  common  Rabbinic  expres- 
sion, there  is  a  ^  gate  of  repentance '  (Knvn»  nniB^n  iptr)  through 
which  a  man  must  enter,  and,  even  if  Charatah  be  the  sorrow- 
ing change  of  mind,  it  is  at  most  only  that  gate.  Thus,  after 
all,  there  is  more  in  the  ^  doing  of  penitence '  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  In  point  of  fact,  the  full  meaning  of  repentance  as  Teshuvah, 
or  '  return,'  is  only  realised,  when  a  man  has  returned  from  derelic- 
tion to  observance  of  the  Law.  Then,  sins  of  purpose  are  looked 
upon  as  if  they  had  been  imintentional — nay,  they  become  even 
•Yoina86      virtuous  actious.* 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     In  truth, 

Rabbinism  knew  nothing  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin,  free  and  imcon- 

ditional,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not  the  iK)wer  of  doing 

«»siphrt70  6  anything  for  their  atonement.**     Even  in  the  passage  which  extols 

most  the  freeness  and  the  benefits  of  repentance  (the  last  i3ages  of 

the  Tractate  on  the  Day  of  Atonement),  there  is  the  most  jiainfiil 

discussion  about  sins  great  and  small,  about  repentance  from  fear  or 

«B€r.6a,6;  from  love,  about  sins  against  commands  or  against  prohibitions ;  and, 

Kidd.816      .^  what  cases  repentance  averted,  or  else  only  deferred,  judgment, 

•  Yoma  u.  s^  leaving  final  expiation  to  be  wrought  by  other  means.     These  were : 

^i^^      personal  sufferings,*^  death,^  or  the  Day  of  Atonement.®    Besides  the«e, 

f  In  almost    there  were  always  the  *  merits  of  the  fathers  : '  ^  or,  perhaps,  some  one 

vasBages       good  work  douc ; «  or,  at  any  rate,  the  brief  period  of  purgatx)rial 

«  Ab.  Sar. 

6«  'So,  according  to  Rabbinism,  both  in  the  Sepher  Ikkar.  and  in  Menor.  Hammaor. 
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pain,  which  might  open  the  gate  of  mercy.     These  are  the  so-called     chap. 
'  advocates '  (Peraklitin,  jtQ'ijpTD)  of  the  penitent  sinner.    In  a  clasSi-      xvii 
cal  passage  on  the  subject,'  repentance  is  viewed  in  its  bearing  on  ^'iiBohuta,' 
four  different  spiritual '  conditiona,  which  are  supposed  to  be  respec-  ^*'* 
tivelj  referred  to  in  Jer.  iii.  22;  Lev.  xvi.  30;  Is.  xxii.  14;  and 
Ps.  Ixxxis.  32.     The  first  of  these  refers  to  a  breach  of  a  coTnmmid, 
with   immediate   and   persistent   cry  for   forgiveness,  which   is   at 
once  granted.     The  second  is  that  of  a  breach  of  a  prohibition, 
when,  besides  repentance,  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  required.     The 
third  is  that  of  purposed  sin,  on  which  death  or  cutting  off  had  been 
threatened,  when,  besides  repentance  and  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
sufferings  are  required ;  while  in  open  profanation  of  the  Name  of 
God,  only  death  can  make  final  atonement."  >  sh  kIh 

But  the  nature  of  repentance  has  yet  to  be  more  fully  explained,  lei^iig 
Its  gate  is  sorrow  and  shame.'     In  that  sense  repentance  may  be  the  'Bar.ub: 
workofamoment,*asin  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  and  a  life's  sins  may  ip^ju. 
obtain  mercy  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  few  minutes'  repentance.*  ■  |Jj  ^  "• 
To  this  also  refers  the  beauUfal  saying,  that  all  which  rendered  a  'Ab-sv. 
sacrifice  unfit  for  the  altar,  such  as  that  it  was  broken,  fitted  the 
penitent  for  acceptance,  since  '  the  aacrifice-s  of  God  were  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart."    By  the  side  of  what  may  be  called  contrition,  'v«]jik.B,T 
Jewish   theology  places   confession  {Vidui,  'n»l)-     This   also  was 
deemed  so  integral  a  part  of  repentance,  that  those  about  to  be 
esecuted,^  or  to  die,''  were  admonished  to  it,     Achan  of  old  had  thus  ■  ^un-  *> » 
obtained  pardon.'   But  in  the  case  of  the  living  all  this  could  only  be  '^^*" 
regarded  as  repentance  in  the  sense  of  being  its  preparation  or  begin- 
ning.   Even  if  it  were  Charatah,  or  regret  at  the  past,  it  would  not  yet 
be  Teakuvak,  or  return  to  God  ;  and  even  if  it  changed  purposed  into 
unintentional  sin,  arrested  judgment,  and  stayed  or  banished  its  Angel, 
it  would  still  leave  a  man  without  those  works  which  are  not  only  his 
real  destiny  and  merit  heaven,  but  constitute  true  repentance.     For, 
as  sin  is  ultimately  dereliction  of  the  Law,  beginning  within,  so 

■  Id  Jfettaratk  Harnmam-  (Set.  v.  1.  1,  '  This    is     illiutraUd,   among   other 

2)  Mven  kinds  ol  repentance  in  regard  to  things,  by  the  hiaUirj  of  a  Rabbi  who,  at 

Eeven  different  conditiocE  are  mentioned.  the  close  of  a  dissolute  life,  became  a 

The?  are,  repentance  immediately  after  convert  by  repentance.     The  story  of  the 

the  commisfiion  of  sin ;  after  a  coarse  of  occasion  of  his  repentance  is  not  at  all 

hio.  but  while  there  is  still  the  power  of  nice    in    its    realistic   details,   and   the 

Binning ;   where  there  i*  no  longer  the  tears  with  which   a  selt-righteons   col- 

occasion  for  sinning ;  where  it  is  caused  league    saw    the    beatiflcation    of    the 

by  admonition,  or  fear  of  danger ;  where  penitent  is  painfully  illustiative  of  the 

it  is  cansed  by  actual  affliction ;  where  elder  brother  in  the  Parable  of  t^  Pro- 

a  man  ia  old,  and  unable  to  sin  ;  and,  digal  Son  (Ab.  8.  17  d). 
lastly,  repentanoe  in  prospect  of  death. 
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repentance  is  altimately  return  to  the  Law.  In  this  sense  there  is 
a  higher  and  meritorious  confession,  which  not  only  o¥nis  sin  but 
God,  and  is  therefore  an  inward  return  to  Him.  So  Adam,  when  he 
saw  the  penitence  of  Cain,  burst  into  this  Psalm,*  *  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  confess  *  unto  the  Lord.'  **  ^  Manasseh,  when  in  trouble,  called  axx)n 
God  and  was  heard,^  although  it  is  added,  that  this  was  only  done  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  door  of  repentance  was  open  to  all.  Indeed^ 
the  Angels  had  closed  the  windows  of  Heaven  against  his  prayers,  but 
God  opened  a  place  for  their  entrance  beneath  His  throne  of  glory.* 
Similarly,  even  Pharaoh,  who,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  made 
in  the  Red  Sea  confession  of  God,*  was  preserved,  became  king  of 
Nineveh,  and  so  brought  the  Ninevites  to  true  repentance,  which 
verily  consisted  not  merely  in  sackcloth  and  fasting,  but  in  restitu- 
tion, so  that  every  one  who  had  a  stolen  beam  pulled  down  his  whole 
palace  to  restore  it.' 

But,  aft^r  all,  inward  repentance  only  arrested  the  decrees  of 
justice.^  That  which  really  put  the  penitent  into  right  relationship 
with  God  was  good  deeds*  The  term  must  here  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense.  Fasting  is  meritorious  in  a  threefold  sense :  as  the 
expression  of  humiliation,**  as  an  offering  to  God,  similar  to,  but  better 
than  the  fat  of  sacrifices  on  the  altar,*  and  as  preventing  further 
sins  by  chastening  and  keeping  under  the  body.''  A  similar  \aew 
must  be  taken  of  self-inflicted  penances.™'  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  restitution  to  those  who  had  been  wronged — as  a  woman  once  put 
it  to  her  husband,  to  the  surrender  of  one's  ^  girdle.' °*  Nay,  it  must 
be  of  even  more  than  was  due  in  strict  law.®  To  this  must  be  added 
public  acknowledgment  of  public  sins.  If  a  person  had  sinned  in  one 
direction,  he  must  not  only  avoid  it  for  the  future,*  but  aim  at  doing  all 
the  more  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  of  overcoming  sin  in  the  same 
circumstances  of  temptation.^     Beyond  all  this  were  the  really  good 


'  So  it  would  need  to  be  rendered  in 
this  context. 

'^  Another  beautiful  allejrorv  is  that,  in 
the  fear  of  Adam,  as  the  first  night 
closed  over  his  guilt,  God  gave  him  two 
stones  to  rub  against  each  other,  which 
produced  the  spark  of  light — the  rubbing 
of  these  two  stones  being  emblematic  of 
repentance  (Pes.  54  «  ;  15er.  K.  11,  12). 

»  Baba  Mez.  84  b  (quoted  by  Weber) 
is  scarcely  an  instance,  llie  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  Talmud  is  specially  re- 
pugnant, from  its  unsavoury  character 
and  grossly  absurd  stories.  In  one  of  the 
stories  in  Baba  Mez.  85,  a  IJabbi  tries  by 
sitting  over  the  fire  in  an  oven,  whether 


he  has  become  impervions  to  the  fire  of 
Gehinnom.  For  thirty  days  be  was  suc- 
cessful, but  after  that  it  was  noticed  bis 
thighs  were  singed,  whence  he  was  called 
*  the  little  one  with  the  singed  thighs.' 

*  But  such  restitution  was  sometimes 
not  insisted  on,  to  encourage  penitents. 

^  Habbinism  has  an  apt  illustration  of 
this  in  the  saying,  that  all  the  baths  of 
lustration  would  not  cleanse  a  man,  so 
long  as  he  continued  holding  in  his  hand 
that  which  had  poUuted  him  (Taan. 
16  tt). 

*  These  statements  are  aU  so  tho- 
roughly Rabbinic,  that  it  is  needless  to 
make  special  references. 
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works,  whether  occupation  with  the  Law  '  or  outward  deeds,  which     CHAP, 
constituted  perfect  repentance.     Thus  we   read,*"  that   every  time      XTII 
Israel  gave  alms  or  did  any  kindness,  they  made  in  this  world  great  •vajjik.R. 
peace,  and  procured  great  Paracletes  between  Israel  and  their  Father  ttweod 
in  Heaven.     Still  farther,  we  are  told "  what  a  sinner  who  would  be  \^^-  ^''' 
pardoned  must  do.     If  he  had  been  accustomed  daily  to  read  one  •tsjjiie.b. 
column  in  the  Bible,  let  him  read  two ;  if  to  learn  one  chapter  in  the  e<C  WHnu. 
Mishnah,  let  him  learn  two.     But  if  he  be  not  learned  enough  to  do  "^ 
either,  let  him  become  an  administrator  for  the  congregation,  or  a 
public  distributor  of  alms.     Nay,  so  far  was  the  doctrine  of  external 
merit  carried,  that  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel  was  supposed  to 
ensure  forgiveness  of  sins.''    This  may,  finally,  be  illustrated  by  an  '  ''^"^tiJf' 
instance,  which  also  throws  some  light  on  the  parable  of  Dives  in 
Hades.     Babbi  Simon  ben  Lakishhad  in  eaxlylife  been  the  associate 
of  two  robbers.     But  he  repented, '  returned  to  his  God  with  all  his 
he&rt,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  was  early  and  late  before  God,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  Tkorah  (Law)  and  the  commandments.'  Then 
both  he  and  they  died  ;  they  saw  him  in  glory,  while  they  were  in 
the  lowest  hell.     As  they  reminded  God,  that  with  Him  there  was  no 
r^ard  of  persons.  He  pointed  to  the  Rabbi's  penitence  and  their  own 
impenitence.     On  this  they  asked  for  respite,  that  they  might 'do 
great  penitence,'  when  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  space  for 
repentance  after  death.     This  is  &rther  enforced  by  a  jiarable  to  the 
effect,  that  a  man,  who  is  going  into  the  wilderness,  must  provide  him- 
self with  bread  and  water  while  in  the  inhabited  country,  if  he  would 
not  perish  in  the  desert. 

Thus,  in  one  and  another  re8i)ect,  Rabbinic  teaching  about  the 
need  of  repentance  runs  close  to  that  of  the  Bible.  But  the  vital 
difference  between  Rabbinism  and  the  Gospel  lies  in  this:  that 
whereas  Jesus  Christ  freely  invited  all  sinners,  whatever  their  past, 
assuring  them  of  welcome  and  grace,  the  last  word  of  Rabbinism  is 
only  despair,  and  a  kind  of  Pessimism.  For,  it  is  exjiressly  and 
repeatedly  declared  in  the  case  of  certain  sins,  and,  characteristically, 
of  heresy,  that,  even  if  a  man  genuinely  and  truly  repented,  he 
must  ejcpect  immediately  to  die — indeed,  his  death  would  be  the 
evidence  that  his  repentance  was  genuine,  since,  though  such  a 
ninner  might  turn  from  his  evil,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  he 
lived,  to  lay  hold  on  the  good,  and  to  do  it.'  ■  Af.  su- 

it is  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just  learned  concerning  the 
Itabbinic  views  of  forgiveness  and  repentance  that  the  call  of  Levi- 
31atthew  must  be   read,  if  we  woald  perceive  its   full   meaning. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  it  took  place  immediately  on  the 
cure  of  the  laraljtic.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  circumstantial 
.  account  of  St.  Mark  implies,  that  acme  time  had  intervened.'  If  our 
suggestion  be  correct,  that  it  was  winter  when  the  paralytic  was 
healed  at  Capernaum,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  early 
Kpring-time  of  that  favoured  district,  when  Jesus  '  went  forth  again 
by  the  sea§ide.'  And  with  this,  as  we  shall  see,  best  agrees  the 
succession  of  after-events. 

Few,  if  any,  could  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  hearing, 
and  quietly  thinking  over  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
than  Levi-Matthew.  There  is  no  occasion  for  speculating  which  was 
his  original,  or  whether  the  second  name  was  added  after  his  con- 
version, since  in  Cralilee  it  was  common  to  have  two  names— one  the 
strictly  Jewish,  the  other  the  Galilean,''  Nor  do  we  wonder,  that  in 
the  sequel  the  first  or  purely  Jewish  name  of  Levi  was  dropped,  and 
only  that  of  Matthew  (Matti,  Mattai,  Mattija,  MattUhjah),  retained. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  Nathaniel,  or  of  the  Greek 
Theodore  (gift  of  God),  seems  to  have  been  frequent.  We  read  that 
it  was  that  of  a  former  Temjile-official,'  and  of  several  Rabbis.*  It 
'  is  perhaps  of  more  interest,  that  the  Talmud  *  names  five  as  the 
.  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  among  them  these  two  whom  we  can  clearly 
identify  :  Matthew '  and  ThaddeiiB.' 

Sitting  before*  his  custom-bouse,  as  on  ttiat   day  when  Jesus 
called  him,  Matthew  must  have  frequently  heard  Him  as  He  taught 


'  A  ri'iioiilous  ^tory  is  Idlil,  tliat  Jlat- 
tliew  endeavoiircd  to  avert  sentence  of 
death  by  a  |)lfty  on  liia  name,  qiioling 
I-B.  xlii.  2:  'Xalkai  (in  oiir  version, 
'  When ')  I  shall  come  Bn<l  appear  before 
dort ; '  to  which  the  judp.*  replied  by 
xiailarly  artaptinft  Ps.  xli.  n:  'Matkai 
(in  our  version,  ■  Wlien  ")  ho  fhall  die, 
and  bis  name  piTisli.' 

■>  Tlie  other  time  lUsciples  are  nnme'l : 
Xaluii,  Xru-r,  Jli-«i  or  Huiii.  According 
to  Taan.  IH)  a,  \\w  real  name  of  Honi  wu 
Nieoilcmiis  (Xaltdimon).  Ititt  I  cannot 
regard  tliis  an  other  tlian  some  con- 
fusion, of  wliich  liiere  is  innch  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Kicodemus  in 
tbeTalmnd.  According  to  (he  Talmuil, 
like  Matthew,  the  other  three  tried  tosave 
their  lives  by  jiunninfj  appeals  to  Scrip- 
ture, similar  to  that  of  St.  Matthew. 
Thus,  Nakai  quotes  Bioil.  xiiii.  7,  *Saki 
('the  innocent'  in  oar  version)  anil  the 
rit-hteous  Blialt  Uiou  not  slay,'  to  which 
the  jodges  rtjiiied  by  Ps.  i.  «,  'in  the 


tiUces  ho  shall  fiaj  Kaki  ('the 
ent '  in  our  version).'  Again,  Seier 
plentis  Is.  xi,  1 :  '  Ncier  (a  branch)  shall 
prow  out  of  his  roots.'  to  which  the 
jucit-cs  riiily,  Is.  xir.  li>;  'Tliou  art  Cast 
oui  of  thv  KTave  like  an  abominable 
Nezer '  (branch),  while  Boni  tries  to  sbtb 
his  lit|.  hy  a  pun  on  EkhI.  iv.  22  r  '  My 
lirsUborn  //r«;(in  ourversion,  "niy  son') 
is  Israel,'  to  which  the  judires  reply  by 
quoting  the  next  verse,  'I  will  slay 
Jlinrha  (in  our  vereion,  "  thy  son '),  thy 
lirsiboni  I '  It  the  Hebrew  Jit^i  was 
sometimes  pronounced  Ji<mi,  this  iiiay 
account  for  the  Orecianised  form  Unaii- 
i-Tij'-t  ('sons  of  thun<ler')  (ur  Bf»r<- 
J/iyiiiA.  or  Jtegaiha.  In  Hebrew  the  root 
does  not  mean  either  noise  or  thunder. 
but  it  has  this  meaning  in  the  Aranuran. 
Similarly,  commentators  are  wrong  in 
rending  HniH-r<rgte*k.  There  is  no  such 
substantive  in  the  Aranutio. 
■  M  rh  -rtKArua. 


'PUBLICANS'  AND  CUSTOM-HODSE  OFFICIALS. 

by  the  sea-shore.  For  this  would  be  the  best,  and  therefore  often 
chosen,  place  for  the  purixise.  Thither  not  only  the  multitude  from 
Capernaum  could  easily  follow  ;  but  here  was  the  landing-place  for 
the  many  ships  which  traversed  the  Lake,  or  coasted  from  town  to 
town.  And  this,  not  only  for  such  as  had  business  in  Capernaum  or 
that  neighbourhood,  but  also  for  thoee  who  would  then  strike  the 
^reat  road  of  Eastern  commerce,  which  led  from  Damascus  to  the 
baxbours  of  the  West,  Touching  the  Lake  in  that  very  neighbour- 
hood, it  turned  thence,  northwards  and  westwards,  to  join  what  was 
termed  the  Upper  G-alilean  road. 

We  know  much,  and  yet,  as  regards  details,  perhaps  too  little 
-about  those  *  tolls,  dues,  and  customs,'  which  made  the  Roman  admi- 
nistration such  sore  and  vexatious  exaction  to  all  '  Provincials,'  and 
which  in  Judaea  loaded  the  very  name  of  publican  with  contempt 
and  hatred.  They  who  cherished  the  gravest  religious  doubts  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  paying  any  tribute  to  Ccesar,  as  involving  in  prin- 
ciple recognition  of  a  bondage  to  which  they  would  fain  have  closed 
their  eyes,  and  the  substitution  of  heathen  kingship  for  that  of 
Jehovah,  must  have  looked  on  the  publican  as  the  very  embodiment 
■of  anti-nationalism.  But  perhaps  men  do  not  always  act  under  the 
<»>nstant  consciousness  of  such  abstract  principles.  Yet  the  endless 
vexatious  interferences,  the  unjust  and  cruel  exactions,  the  petty 
tyranny,  and  the  extortionate  avarice,  from  which  there  was  neither 
defence  nor  appeal,  would  make  it  all  well-nigh  unbearable.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  Babbis  so  often  refer.  If  '  publicans '  were  discinali- 
fied  from  being  judges  or  witnesses,  it  was,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
witness-bearing,  because  '  they  exacted  more  than  was  due.' '  Hence  • 
also  it  was  said,  that  repentance  was  specially  difficult  for  tax- 
gatherers  and  custom-house  officers.'' '  " 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  the  Talmud  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  '  publicans : '  the  tax-gatherer  in  genend  {Gabhai),  and  the 
Mochea,  or  Mochea,  who  was  specially  the  douanier  or  custom-house 
■official.*  Although  both  classes  fiill  under  the  Rabbinic  ban,  the 
■douanier — such  as  Matthew  was — is  the  object  of  chief  execration. 
And  this,  because  his  exactions  were  more  vexatious,  and  gave  more 
scope  to  rapacity.  The  Gabbai,  or  tax-gatherer,  collected  the 
regular   dues,  which   consisted  of  ground-,  income-,  and  poll-tax. 

>  With  these  herdamsD  were  conjoined,  *   WHnicif  is  mistaken  in  making  the 

-on  acoonnt  ol  their  frequent  temptations  Gabbai  the  superior,  ajirl  (he  Moehf*  the 
to  diahoneet;,  and  their  wild  lives  f&i  subordinate,  tax-collector.  8«e  Levy, 
Neabcbr.  WSrterb.  iii.  p.  llfl  «. 
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The  ground-tax  umoonted  to  one-tentli  of  all  giain,  aod  one-Sftfa  of 
the  wine  and  fruit  grown ;  partly  paid  in  kind,  and  partly  cominuted 
into  money.  Tlie  income-tax  amounted  to  1  per  cent. ;  vhile  the 
head-money,  or  poll-tjix,  was  levied  on  all  persons,  bond  and  free,  in 
the  case  of  men  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  that  of  women  from 
the  «ge  of  twelve,  up  to  that  of  siity-five. 

If  this  offered  many  opportunities  for  vexatiouB  exactions  and 
nii>acious  injustice,  the  Mockea  might  inflict  much  greater  hardshi|» 
u^xtn  the  ]XK>r  jieople.  There  was  tax  and  duty  upon  all  impoite 
and  exports ;  on  all  that  was  bought  and  sold ;  bridge-money,  road- 
money,  harbour-duos,  town-dues,  &c.  The  classical  reader  knows 
the  ingenuity  whicli  could  invent  a  tax,  and  find  a  name  for  eyeiy 
kind  of  exaction,  such  as  on  axles,  wheels,  pack-animals,  pedestrians, 
roads,  highways ;  on  admission  to  markets ;  on  carriers,  bridges,  shipE, 
and  quays  ;  on  crossing  rivers,  on  dams,  on  licences,  in  short,  on  such 
a  variety  of  objects,  that  even  the  research  of  modem  scholars  has 
not  been  able  t«  identify  all  the  names.  On  goods  the  ad  voJarm 
duty  amounted  to  from  2^  to  5,  and  on  articles  of  luxury  to  even  13^ 
per  cent.  But  even  this  was  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  vexation 
of  being  cont^tantly  stopped  on  the  journey,  having  to  unload  all 
one's  pack-animuls,  when  every  bale  and  ]^)ackage  was  opened,  ftnd 
the  contents  tumbled  about,  private  letters  opened,  and  the  Mocho 
ruled  supreme  in  his  insolence  and  rapacity. 

The  very  word  Moches  seems,  in  its  root-meaning,  associated  with 
the  idea  of  o{ipression  and  injustice.  He  was  literally,  as  really,  an 
oppressor.  The  Talmud  charges  such  with  gross  partiality,  remitting 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  favour,  and  exacting 
from  those  who  wcic  not  their  favourites.  They  were  a  criminal 
race,  to  whicli  I-i.'v.  xx.  o  applied.  There  never  was  a  family  whifli 
numbered  a  Mitches,  in  which  all  did  not  become  such.  Still,  case^ 
are  reconled  when  a  religions  publican  would  extend  fovour  to  Rabbis 
or  give  them  tiim-ly  notice  to  go  into  hiding.  If  one  belonging 
to  the  sacred  association  (a  Chabtr')  became  either  a  Gabbai  or  a 
MocheSf  he  wjl"  at  once  expelled,  although  he  might  be  restored  on 
reiientaace."  That  there  was  ground  for  such  rigour,  appears  frfi" 
'  such  an  occun-eiicc,''  as  when  a  Moches  took  from  a  defenctfles,- 
[wrson  his  ass.  giving  him  another  animal  for  it.  Against  such 
unscrupulous  oppressors  every  kind  of  deception  was  allowed ;  gonri^" 
might  he  declared  to  be  votive  offerings,"  or  a  person  jiass  his  slove 
as  his  son.'' 

The  Moches  was  called  'great"  if  he  employed  sobstitutes,  ar.d 
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*  Bmall '  if  he  stood  himself  at  the  receipt  of  custom.     Till  the  time     chaf. 
of  Csesar  the  taxe&  were  fanned  in  Rome,  at  the  highest  bidding,      xvii 
moatly  by  a  joint-stock  company  of  the  knightly  order,  which  employed 
publicans  nnder  them.      But  by  a  decree  of  Ciesar,  the  taxes  of 
Judiea  were  no  longer  brmed,  but  levied  by  publicans  in  Judsea,  and 
paid  directly  to  the  Government,  the  officials  being  npx>ointed  by  the 
provincials   themselves."     This   was,   indeed,   a  great   alleviation,  •yu.Ant. 
although  it  perhaps  made  the  tax-gatherers  only  more  unpopular,  as 
being  the  direct  officials  of  the  heathen  power.     This  also  explains 
how,  if  the  Mishnah  forbids  **  even  the  changing  of  money  from  the  'b-emu 
guilt-laden  chest  of  a  MocheSf  or  douani^,  the  Gemara '  adds,  that  .  ^^^  ^ 
Buch  applied  to  custom-house  officers  who  either  did  not  keep  to  the   "'" 
tAx  appointed  by  the  Government,  or  indeed  to  any  fixed  tax,  and  to 
those  who  appointed  themselves  to  such  office — that  is,  as  we  take 
it,  who  would   volunteer  for  the  service,  in  the  hope  of  making 
profit  on  their  own  account.     An  instance  is,  however,  related  of  a 
Galibai,  or  t&x-gatherer,  becoming  a  celebrated  Kabbi,  though  the 
taint  of  his  former  calling  deterred  the  more  rigid  of  his  colleagues 
fiton  intercourse  with  him.^     On  heathen  feast  days  toll  was  remitted  "Bechw. 
to  those  who  came  to  tlie  festival.*     Sometimes  this  was  also  done  .^f^^^ 
from  kindness.'    The  following  story  may  serve  as  a  final  illustra-  '^'' 
tion  of  the  popiilar  notions,  alike  about  publicans  and  about  the   va.-ni\. 
merit  of  good  works.     The  son  of  a  Moehea  and  that  of  a  very  piouH 
man  had  died.     The  former  received  from  his  townsmen  all  honour 
at  his  burial,  while  the  latter  was  carried  unmourned  to  the  grave. 
This  anomaly  was  Divinely  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
pious  man  bad  committed  one  transgression,  and  the  publican  had  done 
•one  good  deed.    Buta  few  days  afterwards  a  further  vision  and  dream 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  survivors,  when  the  pious  was  seen  walking  in 
gardens  beside  water-brooks,  while  the  publican  was  descried  stretch- 
ing out  his  tongue  towards  the  river  to  quench  his  thirst,  but  unable 
to  reach  the  refreshing  stream.'  'jer.cbac 

^Miat  has  been  described  in  such  detail,  will  cast  a  peculiar  light  Js.suih. 
on  the  call  of  Matthew  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners.    For,  we  remember  8«Dh.44ft 
that  Levi- Matthew  was  not  only  a  'publican,'  but  of  the  worst  kind: 
a  *  Modus '  or  douanier;  a  '  little  Moches,'  who  himself  stood  at  his 
custom-house ;  one  of  the  class  to  whom,  as  we  are  told,  rejwntance 
offered  special  difficulties.     And,  of  all  such  officials,  those  who  had 

dinatce,  bat  direct  officials  of  the  Govern- 
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BOOK  ^  t-^-ke  toll  from  ships  were  perhaps  the  worst,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
III  the  proverb :  *  Woe  to  the  ship  which  sails  without  having  jwdd  the 
•  Ab.  sar.~  dues.'*  And  yet,  after  all,  Matthew  may  have  been  only  one  of  that 
numerous  class  to  whom  religion  is  only  a  matter  quite  outside  of, 
and  in  another  region  from  life,  and  who,  having  first  gone  astray 
through  ignorance,  feel  themselves  ever  farther  repelled,  or  rather 
shut  out,  by  the  narrow,  harsh  uncharitableness  of  those  whom  they 
look  upon  as  the  religious  and  pious. 

But  now  quite  another  day  had  dawned  on  him.  The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  was  not  like  those  other  great  Rabbis,  or  their  pietist, 
self-righteous  imitators.  There  was  that  about  Him  which  not  only 
aroused  the  conscience,  but  drew  the  heart — compelling,  not  repel- 
ling. What  He  said  opened  a  new  world.  His  very  appearance 
bespoke  Him  not  harsh,  self-righteous,  far  away,  but  the  Helper,  if 
not  even  the  Friend,  of  sinners.  There  was  not  between  Him 
and  one  like  Matthew,  the  great,  almost  impassable  gap  of  repent- 
ance. He  had  seen  and  heard  Him  in  the  Synagogue — and  who 
that  had  heard,  or  witnessed  His  power,  could  ever  forget,  or  lose 
the  impression  ?  The  people,  the  rulers,  even  the  evil  spirits,  had 
owned  His  authority.  But  in  the  Synagogue  Jesus  was  still  the 
Great  One,  far  away  from  him ;  and  he,  Levi-Matthew,  the  *  little 
Moches'  of  Capernaum,  to  whom,  as  the  Eabbis  told  him,  repent- 
ance was  next  to  impossible.  But  out  there,  in  the  open,  by  the 
seashore,  it  was  otherwise.  All  unobserved  by  others,  he  observed 
all,  and  could  yield  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  impression* 
Now,  it  was  an  eager  multitude  that  came  from  Capernaum ;  then,  a 
long  train  bearing  sufferers,  to  whom  gracious,  fuU,  immediate  relief 
was  granted — whether  they  were  Rabbinic  saints,  or  sinners.  And 
still  more  gracious  than  His  deeds  were  His  Words. 

And  so  Matthew  sat  before  his  custom-house,  and  hearkened  and 
hox)ed.  Those  white-sailed  ships  would  bring  crowds  of  listeners ; 
the  busy  canivan  on  that  highway  would  stop,  and  its  wayfarers 
turn  aside  to  join  the  eager  multitude — to  hear  the  Word  or  see  the 
Work.  Surely,  it  was  not '  a  time  for  buying  and  selling,'  and  Levi 
would  have  little  work,  and  less  heart  for  it  at  his  custom-house. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  witnessed  the  call  of  the  first  Apostles ;  he 
certainly  must  have  known  the  fishermen  and  shipowners  of  Cai)er- 
naum.  And  now  it  appeared,  as  if  Jesus  had  been  brought  still 
nearer  to  Matthew.  For,  the  great  ones  of  Israel,  *  the  Scribes  of 
the  Pharisees,'*  and  their  pietist  followers,  had  combined  again>t 

*  This  is  perhaps  the  better  reading  of  St.  Mark  u.  16. 
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Him,  imd  would  exclude  Him,  Dot  for  sin,  but  for  the  flinners.  And  chap. 
so,  we  take  it,  long  before  that  eventful  day  which  for  ever  decided  xvii 
his  life,  Matthew  had,  in  heart,  become  the  disciple  of  Jesus.     Only  '      ' 

he  dared  not,  could  not,  have  hoped  for  personal  recognition — far  less 
for  call  to  discipleship.  But  when  it  came,  and  Jesu9  fixed  on  him 
that  look  of  love  which  searched  the  inmost  deep  of  the  noul,  and 
made  Him  the  true  Fisher  of  men,  it  needed  not  a  moment's  thought 
or  consideration.  When  He  spake  it,  '  Follow  Me,'  the  past  seemed 
all  swallowed  up  in  the  present  heaven  of  bliss.  He  said  not  a 
word,  for  his  soul  was  in  the  speechless  surprise  of  unexpected  love 
and  grace ;  but  he  rose  up,  left  the  custom-house,  and  followed  Him. 
That  was  a  gain  that  day,  not  of  Matthew  alone,  but  of  all  the 
poor  and  needy  in  Ismel — nay,  of  all  sinners  from  among  men,  to 
whom  the  door  of  heaven  was  opened.  And,  verily,  by  the  side  of 
Peter,  as  the  stone,  we  place  Levi-Matthew,  as  typical  of  those 
laftera  laid  on  the  great  foundation,  and  on  which  is  placed  the 
flooring  of  that  habitation  of  the  Lord,  which  is  His  Church. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  afler  this — probably  almost  imme- 
diately— that  the  memorable  gathering  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Alatthew,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  cavil  of  the  Pharisaic  Scribes, 
which  served  further  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  Levi's  call.  For, 
opposition  ever  brings  to  clearer  light  positive  tmth,  just  as  judg- 
ment comes  never  alone,  but  always  conjoined  with  display  of  higher 
mercy.  It  was  natural  that  all  the  publicans  around  should,  after 
the  call  of  Matthew,  have  come  to  his  house  to  meet  Jesus.  Even 
&om  the  lowest  point  of  view,  the  event  would  give  them  a  new 
standing  in  the  Jewish  world,  in  relation  to  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
And  it  was  characteristic  that  Jesus  should  improve  sucli  oppor- 
tunity. When  we  read  of  '  sinners '  as  in  com)iany  with  these  puh- 
licans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  gross  or  open  offenders,  though 
Bueh  may  have  been  included.  For,  we  know  what  such  a  term  may 
have  included  in  the  Pharisaic  vocabulary.  Equally  characteristic- 
was  it,  that  the  Eabbinists  should  have  addressed  their  objection  as 
to  fellowship  with  such,  not  to  the  Master,  but  to  the  disciples. 
Perhaps,  it  was  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  from  moral  cowardice,  though 
they  must  have  known  what  the  reply  of  Jesus  would  have  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  wisdom,  or  rather  cunning,  in  putting 
it  to  the  disciples.  They  were  bu^  initial  learners — and  the  question 
was  one  not  so  much  of  principle,  as  of  acknowledged  Jewish  pro- 
priety. Had  they  been  able  to  lodge  this  cavil  in  their  minds,  it 
would  have  fatally  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  in  the 
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Master ;  and,  if  they  could  have  been  turned  aside,  the  cause  of  the 
new  Christ  would  have  been  grievously  injured,  if  not  destroyed. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  that  they  shortly  afterwards  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  well-meaning,  but  only  partially-instructed  disciples  of 
John  on  the  question  of  fasting,'  which  presented  a  still  stronger 
consensiua  of  Jewish  opinion  as  against  Christ,  all  the  more  telling, 
that  here  the  practice  of  John  seemed  to  clash  with  that  of  Jesus. 
But  then  John  was  at  the  time  in  prison,  and  passing  through 
the  temporary  darkness  of  a  thick  cloud  towards  the  fuller  light.    Bat 
Jesus  could  not  leave  His  disciples  to  answer  for  themselves.    What, 
indeed,  could  or  would  they  have  had  to  say  ?    And  He  ever  speab 
for  us,  when  we  cannot  answer  for  ourselves.     From  their  own  stand- 
point and  contention — nay,  also  in  their  own  form  of  speech — He 
answered  the  Pharisees.    And  He  not  only  silenced  their  gainsaying, 
but  further  opened  up  the  meaning  of  His  acting — nay,  His  veiy 
purpose  and  Mission.     *  No  need  have  they  who  are  strong  and  in 
health^  of  a  physician,  but  they  who  are  ill.'    It  was  only  the 
principle  of   Pharisaism  which  He   enunciated,  alike  as  regarded 
their  self-exclusion  from  Him  and  His  consorting  with  the  diseased. 
And,  as  the   more  Hebraic  St.  Matthew  adds,  applying  the  very 
Rabbinic  formula,  so   often  used  when   superficial   speciousness  of 
knowledge  is  directed  to  further  thought  and  information :  '  Go  and 
learn ! '  ^    Learn  what  ?    What  their  own  Scriptures  meant ;  what  was 
implied  in  the  further  proj)hetic  teaching,  as  correction  of  a  one-sided 
literalism  and  extemalism  that  misinterpreted  the  doctrine  of  sacri- 
fices— learn   that   fundamental  principle  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Law  as  explanatory  of  its  mere  letter,  *  I  will  have  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice.'     They  knew  no  mercy  that  was  not  sacrifice'— 
with  merit  attaching ;  He  no  sacrifice,  real  and  acceptable  to  God, 
that  was  not  mercy.     And  this  also  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  spiritually  understood ;  and,  being  such  a  funda- 
mental principle,  He  again  applied  this  saying  of  the  prophet*^  to 
His  own  mode  of  viewing  and  treating  the  Sabbath-question.* 

This  was  one  aspect  of  it,  as  Jesus  opened  up  anew  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  their  key  of  knowledge  had  only  locked  the 


*  "IdSi  KV»  ^  very  common  formula, 
where  further  thought  and  instruction 
are  recjuired.  So  common,  indeed,  is  it, 
that  it  is  applied  to  things  as  *  let,'  such  or 

such  thing  *  come  and  teach  '  (10^7^  KV^)- 
Sometimes  the  formula  is  varied,  as 
ntCW  K13»  *  come  and  see  *  (Baba  Bath. 


10  «),  or  ^K"ll  ^KVf  *  go  and  see  *  (a.  ».,  >> 
^  Even  in  that  beautiful  page  of  the 
Talmud  (Suoc.  49  h)  righteousness  and 
sacritices  are  compared,  the  former  being 
declared  the  greater ;  and  then  righteous- 
ness is  compared  with  works  of  kindiiesH» 
with  alms,  &c. 
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<ioor.  There  was  yet  another  and  higher,  quite  explaining  and  chap. 
applying  alike  this  Baying  and  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  thus  xvn 
His  Own  Mission.     And  this  was  the  fullest  unfolding  and  highest  '      ' 

\indication  of  it :  '  For,  I  am  not  come  to  call  righteous  men,  but 
sinners.' '  The  introduction  of  the  words '  to  repentance '  in  some 
manuscripts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  shows,  how  early  the  full 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  was  misinteriireted  by  prosaic  apologetic 
attempts,  that  failed  to  &.thom  their  depth.  For,  Christ  called 
sinners  to  better  and  higher  than  repentance,  even  to  Himself  and 
His  Kingdom  j  and  to  '  emendate  '  the  original  record  by  introducing 
these  words  from  another  Gospel 'marks  a  purpose,  indicative  of  retro- 
gression. And  this  saying  of  Christ  concerning  the  purpose  of  His 
Incarnation  and  Work :  '  to  call  not  righteous  men,  but  sinners,' 
also  marks  the  standpoint  of  the  Christ,  and  the  relation  which  each 
of  us,  according  to  his  view  of  self,  of  righteousness,  and  of  sin — 
personally,  voluntarily,  and  deliberately  —  occupies  towards  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  call  of  St,  Matthew  has  also  another,  to  some 
extent  subordinate,  historical  interest,  for  it  was  no  doubt  speedily 
followed  by  the  calling  of  the  other  Apostles.'    This  is  the  chrono-  •st.Mnt. 
logical  succession  in  the  Synoptic  narratives.     It  also  affords  some  sL  Kuk  lii. 
insight  into  the  history  of  those,  whom  the  Lord  chose  as  bearers  of  hl  Lake  Tt. 
His  Gosjjel.   The  difficulties  connected  with  tracing  the  family  descent 
or  [xjssible  relationship  between  the  Apostles  are  so  great,  that  we 
must  forego  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion.     Without, 
therefore,  entering  on  details  about  the  genealogy  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  varied  arrangement  of  their  names  in  the  Gosjiels,  which, 
with  whatever  uncertainty  remaining  in  the  end,  may  be  learned 
from   any   work  on  the  subject,  some  points  at  least  seem  clear. 
First,  it  a[>pears  that  only  the  calling  of  those  to  the  A[)ostolate  is 
related,  which  in  some   sense   is   typical,   viz.   that  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  of  James  and  John,  of  Philip  and  Bartholomew  (or  Bar 
Telamjon,  or  Temaljon,''  generally  supposed  the  same  as  Nathanael),  ^v^ikit. 
and  of  Matthew  the  publican.     Yet,  secondly,  there  is  something  U      ^'^ 
which    attaches  to  each   of    the   others.     Thomas,   who   is   called 
I)idym»iB  (which  means  '  twin '),  is  closely  connected  with  Matthew, 
^nd  that  both  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  in  that  of  St.  Matthew  himself. 
James  is  expressly  named  as  the  son  of  Aljjhieus  or  Clopas.''*     This  V^^""' 

'  ilatk  the  absence  of  the  Article.  the  Less,'  or  rather  '  the  Little,'  a  son  of 

■  See  the  note  on  p.  G07.  Msry,   the  siBlei-in-law   of   the  Virgin- 

*  Thai  he  would  be  the  Bame  as  '  Jamet      Mother. 
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we  know  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  Matthew-Levi's  father.    But, 
as  the  name  was  a  common  one,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  father  of  Matthew  was  also  that  of 
James,  Judas,  and  Simon,  for  these  three  seem  to  have  been  brothers* 
Judas  is  designated  by  St.  Matthew  as  LebbsBus,  from  the  Hebrew 
leb,  a  heart,  and  is  also  named,  both  by  him  and  by   St.  Il^Iark,. 
ThaddsBUS — a  term   which,   however,  we  would  not  derive,  as  is 
commonly  done,  from  thad^  the  *  female  breast,'  but,  following  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  name  Thodahy  from  *  praiseJ  *     In  that  case 
both  Lebbseus  and  Thaddseus  would  point  to  the  heartiness  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  Apostle,  and  hence  to  his  character.    St. 
Luke  simply  designates  him  Judas  of  James,  and  he  was  the  brother 
(less  probably,  the  son)  of  James.*    Thus  his  real  name  would  have 
been  Judas  Leblxeus,  and  his  surname  Thaddseus.     Closely  connected 
with  these  two  we  have  in  all  the  Gospels,  Simon,  sumamed  Zelotes 
or  Cananaean  (not  Canaanite),  both  terms  indicating  his  original  con- 
nection with  the  Galilean  Zealot  party,  the  *  Zealots  for  the  Law.'** 
His    position  in   the  Apostolic  Catalogue,  and   the   testimony  of 
Hegesippus,*^  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  brother 
of  James,  and  of  Judas  Lebbseus.     These  three  were,  in  a  sense, 
cousins  of  Christ,  since,  according  to  Hegesippus,  Clopas  was  the 
brother   of  Joseph,  while  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  real  cousins, 
their  mother  Salome  being  a  sister  of  the  Virgin.^     lastly,  we  have 
Jiidas  Iscariot,  or  lah  KeHoth^  ^  aman  of  Kerioth,'  a  town  in  Judah."* 
Thus  the  betrayer  alone  would  be  of  Judaean  origin,  the  others  all 
of  Galilean ;  and  this  may  throw  light  on  not  a  little  in  his  after- 
history. 

No  further  reference  than  this  briefest  sketch  seems  neces&nrv. 
although  on  comparison  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostolic  Catalogues  are 
ranged  in  three  groups,  each  beginning  with  the  same  name  (Simon, 
Pliilip,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus).  This,  however,  we  niav 
remark — how  narrow,  after  all,  was  the  Apostolic  circle,  and  how 
closely  connected  most  of  its  members.  And  yet,  as  we  remember 
the  history  of  their  calling,  or  those  notices  attached  to  their  names 
which  afiford  a  glimpse  into  their  history,  it  was  a  circle,  thoroughly 
representative  of  those  who  would  gather  around  the  Christ.     Most 


*  As  is  (lone  in  the  Ilabbinic  story 
where  Tliaddaius  appeals  to  Ps.  c.  1  (su- 
perscription) to  save  his  life,  while  the 
llabbis  reply  by  appealing  to  Ps.  iv.  23 : 
*  Whoso  offereth  praise  (ihodah)  glori- 
fieth  Me  '  (Sanh.  43  a). 


'  As  to  the  identity  of  the  name;*  Al- 
phajus  and  Clopas,  comp.  Wttzel  in  thi' 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  gjit.  for  1883,  Heft  i:i. 
See  also  further  remarks  on  the  8^>n5  of 
Cloi)as,  in  the  comment  on  St.  John  xix- 
26  in  Book  \.  ch.  xv. 


THE  APOSTOUC  COMMISSION. 

marked  and  most  solema  of  all,  it  was  after  a  night  of  solitary  prayer 
on  the  mountain-side,  that  Jbbiib  at  early  dawn  '  called  His  disciples, 
and  of  them  He  chose  twelve,  whom  alBo  He  named  Apostles,' 
*  that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal  sicknesses  and  to  cast  out 
devils.' ' 

■  As  to  tbe  de^gnatioD  Boanergea  (mdi  of  tbander),  tee  note  2,  p.  514. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   SERMON   ON   THE   MOUNT — ^THE   KINGDOM   OF   CHRIST   AND 

RABBINIC  TEACHING.* 


BOOK 
UI 


•St  Lake 


(St.  Matt.  v.-vii.) 

It  was  probably  on  one  of  those  mountain-ranges,  which  stretch  to 
the  north  of  Capernaum,  that  Jesus  had  spent  the  night  of  lonely 
prayer,  which  preceded  the  designation  of  the  twelve  to  the  Aposto- 
late.  As  the  soft  spring  morning  broke.  He  called  up  those  who 
had  learned  to  follow  Him,  and  from  among  them  chose  the  twelve, 
who  were  to  be  His  Ambassadors  and  Representatives.'*  But  already 
the  early  light  had  guided  the  eager  multitude  which,  from  all  parts, 
had  come  to  the  broad  level  plateau  beneath  to  bring  to  Him  their 
need  of  soul  or  body.  To  them  He  now  descended  with  words  of 
comfort,  and  power  of  healing.  But  better  yet  had  He  to  say,  and  to 
do  for  them,  and  for  us  aU.  As  they  pressed  around  Him  for  Uiat 
touch  which  brought  virtue  of  healing  to  all,  He  retired  again  to  the 
mountain-height,^  and  through  the  clear  air  of  the  bright  spring  day 
spake,  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,' 
from  the  place  where  He  sat,  or  as  that  *  in  the  plain  '  (St.  Luke  vi. 
17),  from  the  place  where  He  had  first  met  the  multitude,  and  which 
so  many  must  have  continued  to  occupy  while  He  taught. 

The  first  and  most  obvious,  perhaps,  also,  most  superficial  thought, 
is  that  which  brings  this  teaching  of  Christ  into  comparison,  we  shall 
not  say  with  that  of  His  contemporaries — since  scarcely  any  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Jesus  said  aught  that  can  be  compared  with  it— 
but  with  the  best  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  Jewish  sages,  as 


'  As  it  was  impossible  to  quote  sepa- 
rately the  different  verses  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  reader  is  requested  to 
have  the  Bible  before  him,  so  as  to 
compare  the  verses  referred  to  with  their 
commentation  in  this  chapter. 

'  It  is  so  that  we  group  together  St. 
Luke  vi.  12,  13,  17-19,  comi»red  with 
St.  Mark  iii.  13-15  and  8t.  Matthew  v. 


1,2. 

'  According  to  traditional  view  this 
mountain  was  the  so-called  'Earn  Hattin ' 
(Horns  of  Hattin)  on  the  road  from  Ti- 
berias to  Nazareth,  about  H  hours  to  the 
north-west  of  Tiberiaa.  But  the  tradi- 
tion dates  only  from  late  Crusading  time?, 
and  the  locality  is,  on  many  grounds, 
unsuitable. 


THE  '  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT '  AND  THE  TALMUD. 

preserved  in  Kabbinic  writiogs.  Its  essential  difference,  or  rather 
contrariety,  in  spirit  and  sabstance,  not  only  when  viewed  as  a.  vhole, 
but  in  almost  each  of  ita  individual  parts,  will  be  briefly  shown  in 
the  sequel.  For  the  present  we  only  express  this  as  deepest  convic- 
tion, that  it  were  difGcnIt  to  say  which  brings  greater  astonishment 
(though  of  opposite  kind) :  a  first  reading  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,'  or  that  of  any  section  of  the  Talmud.  The  general  reader 
is  here  at  a  double  disadvantage.  From  his  upbringing  in  an  atmo- 
sphere which  Christ's  Words  have  filled  with  heaven's  music,  he  knows 
not,  and  cannot  know,  the  nameless  feeling  which  steals  over  a  recep- 
tive soul  when,  in  the  silence  of  our  moral  wilderness,  those  voices  first 
break  on  the  ear,  that  had  never  before  been  wakened  to  them.  How 
they  hold  the  soul  entranced,  calling  up  echoes  of  inmost  yet  un- 
realised aspiration,  itself  the  outcome  of  the  God-bom  and  God- 
tending  within  us,  and  which  renders  us  capable  of  new  birth  into 
the  Kingdom ;  call  up,  also,  visions  and  longings  of  that  world  of 
heavenly  song,  so  far  away  and  yet  so  near  us ;  and  fill  the  soul  with 
subduedness,  expectancy,  and  ecstasy !  So  the  travel-stained  wan- 
derer fiings  him  down  on  the  nearest  height,  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  first  sight  of  home  in  the  still  valley  beneath ;  so  the  far-off  exile 
sees  in  Us  dreams  visions  of  his  child-life,  all  transfigured ;  so  the 
weary  prodigal  leans  his  head  in  silent  musing  of  mingled  longing 
and  rest  on  a  mother's  knee.  So,  and  much  more ;  for,  it  is  the  Voice 
of  God  Which  speaks  to  us  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  amidst  the 
trees  of  the  lost  Garden ;  to  us  who,  in  very  shame  and  sorrow,  hide, 
and  yet  even  so  hear,  not  words  of  judgment  but  of  mercy,  not  con- 
cerning an  irrevocable  and  impossible  past,  but  concerning  a  real  and 
to  us  possible  fiitiure,  which  is  that  past,  only  better,  nearer,  dearer — 
for,  that  it  is  not  the  human  which  has  now  to  rise  to  the  Divine, 
but  the  Divine  which  has  come  down  to  the  human. 

Or  else,  turn  from  this  to  a  first  reading  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
-  Jewish  Fathers  in  their  Talmud.  It  little  matters  what  part  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  Here,  also,  the  reader  is  at  disadvantage, 
since  his  instructors  present  to  him  too  frequently  broken  sentences, 
extracts  torn  from  their  connection,  words  often  mistranslated  as  re- 
gards their  real  meaning,  or  misapplied  as  regards  their  bearing  and 
spirit;  at  best,  only  isolated  sentences.  Take  these  in  their  con- 
nection and  real  meaning,  and  what  a  terrible  awakening!  Who, 
that  has  read  half-a-dosen  pages  successively  of  any  part  of  the 
Talmnd,  can  feel  otherwise  than  by  turns  shocked,  pained,  amnsed, 
or  astonndedP    There  is  here  wit  and  logic,  quickness  and  readiness. 
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BOOK      earnestness  and  zeal,  but  by  the  side  of  it  terrible  profanity,  nnclean- 
ni        ness,  superstition,  and  folly.     Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  only  utterly 
unspiritual,  but  anti-spiritual.     Not  that  the  Talmud  is  worse  than 
might  be  expected  of  such  writings  in  such  times  and  circrnnstances, 
perhaps  in  many  respects  much  better — always  bearing  in  mind  the 
particular  standpoint  of  narrow  nationalism,  without  which  Talmud- 
ism  itself  could  not  have  existed,  and  which  therefore  is  not  an 
accretion,  but  an  essential  part  of  it.     But,  taken  not  in  abrupt  sen- 
tences and  quotations,  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  so  utterly  and  inuneasur- 
ably  unlike  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  greater,  the  ignorance  or  the  presump- 
tion of  those  who  put  them  side  by  side.     Even  where  spiritual  life 
pulsates,  it  seems  propelled  through  valves  that  are  diseased,  and  to 
send  the  life-blood  gurgling  back  upon  the  heart,  or  along  ossified 
arteries  that  quiver  not  with  life  at  its  touch.     And  to  the  reader  of 
such  disjointed  Rabbinic  quotations  there  is  this  further  source  of 
misunderstanding,  that  the  foTTfi  and  aownd  of  words  is  so  often  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  however  different  their  spirit. 
For,  necessarily,  the  wine — ^be  it  new  or  old — ^made  in  Judaea,  comes 
to  us  in  Palestinian  vessels.     The  new  teaching,  to  be  historically 
true,  must  have  employed  the  old  forms  and  spoken  the  old  language. 
But  the  ideas  underlying  terms  equally  employed  by  Jesus  and  the 
teachers  of  Israel  are,  in  everything  that  concerns  the  relation  of  soul? 
to  God,  so  absolutely  different  as  not  to  bear  comparison.    WTience 
otherwise  the  enmity  and  opposition  to  Jesus  from  the  first,  and  not 
only  after  His    Divine  claim  had   been  pronounced  ?     These  two, 
starting  from  principles  alien  and  hostile,  follow  opposite  directions, 
and  lead  to  other  goals.     He  who  has  thirsted  and  quenched  his 
thirst  at  the  living  fount  of  Christ's  Teaching,  can  never  again  stoop 
to  seek  drink  at  the  broken  cisterns  of  Eabbinism. 

We  take  here  our  standpoint  on  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
'  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  to  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  by  St. 
•  St.  Luke  Luke  *  is  parallel.  Not  that  it  is  easy,  or  perhaps  even  possible,  to 
determine,  whether  all  that  is  now  grouped  in  *  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount '  was  really  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this  one  occasion.  From  the 
plan  and  structure  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  presumption  seems 
rather  to  the  contrary.  For,  isolated  parts  of  it  are  introduced  bv 
St.  Luke  in  other  connections,  yet  quite  fitly.*     On  the  other  hand, 

»  The  reader  will  find  these  parallelisms      tary  for  English  Readers,  vol.  i.  of  the 
in  Dean  Plumptre's  Notes  on  St.  Mat-       N.  T.  p.  20). 
thew  V.  1  (in  Bishop  EUicoWs  Commen- 


▼1. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  'SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.' 

'even  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  characterisation  of  St. 
jMatthew'B  narrative,  we  expect  in  it  the  fullest  account  of  our  Lord's 
Discourses,'  while  we  also  notice  that  His  Galilean  Ministry  forms 
the  main  subject  of  the  First  Gospel.'  And  there  is  one  character- 
istic of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  which,  indeed,  throws  light  on 
the  plan  of  St.  Matthew's  work  in  its  apparent  chronological  inversion 
of  events,  such  as  in  its  placing  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  before 
t.he  calling  of  the  Apostles.  We  will  not  designate  the  '  Sermon  on 
the  Mount '  as  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Law,  since  that  would  be 
a  far  too  narrow,  if  not  erroneous,  view  of  it.  But  it  certainly  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  Divine  Revelation  in  the  'Ten  Words'  from 
Mount  Sinai.  Accordingly,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  Genesis- 
part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
Exodus-part,  in  which  the  new  Revelation  is  placed  in  the  forefront, 
to  the  seeming  breach  of  historical  order,  leaving  it  afterwards  to  be 
-followed  by  an  appropriate  grouping  of  miracles  and  events,  which 
■we  know  to  have  really  preceded  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 

Very  many-sided  is  that  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  so  that  different 
writers,  each  viewing  it  from  his  standpoint,  have  differently  sketched 
its  general  outline,  and  yet  carried  to  our  minds  the  feeling  that 
thus  far  they  had  correctly  understood  it.  We  also  might  attempt 
humble  contribution  towards  the  same  end.  Viewing  it  in  the  light 
of  the  time,  we  might  mark  in  it  alike  advancement  on  the  Old  Testji- 
raent  (or  rather,  unfolding  of  its  inmost,  yet  hidden  meaning),  and 
contrast  to  contemporary  Jewish  teaching.  And  here  we  would  see  the 
full  delineation  of  the  ideal  man  of  God,  of  prayer,  and  of  righteous- 
ness— in  short,  the  inward  and  outward  manifest-ation  of  discipleship. 
Or  else,  keeping  before  us  the  different  standpoint  of  His  hearers,  we 
might  in  this  '  Sermon '  follow  up  this  contrast  to  its  underlying 
ideas  as  regards :  First,  the  right  relationship  between  man  and  God, 
■or  true  righteousness — what  inward  graces  characterise,  and  what 
prospects  attach  to  it,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  views  of  merit  and  of 
reward.  .Secondly,  we  might  mark  the  same  contrast,  as  regards  sin 
4Jiamartology\  temptation,  Ac.  Thirdly,  we  would  note  it,  as 
regards  salvation  {aoteriology) ;  and,  lastly,  as  regards  what  may  be 
termed  moral  theology :  personal  feelings,  married  and  other  rela- 
tions, discipleship,  and  the  like.    Here  two  points  woidd  prominently 

•  Comp.  Eiiiieb.  H.  Kccl.  Hi.  89.  to  the  last  l"ttssover,  while  he  devotes  not 

■  Tims  St.  Mnttliew  pasBea  OFSr  those  less  than  fourteen  chapters  and  a  half  to 

earlier  eTenta  in   the   Qospel-bistorr  of  the  half-year'B  activiiy  in  Galilee.    If  Rt. 

which  Jndieawasthpscene.andevenover  John'n  is  the  JudiBan,  S' 

the  visits  of  Jesiia  to  Jenualem  previous  the  Galilean  Qospcl. 
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BOOK  stand  out :  New  Testament  humility,  as  opposed  to  Jewish  (the  latter 
HI  being  really  pride,  as  only  the  consciousness  of  failure,  or  rather,  of 
inadequate  perfectness,  while  New  Testament  humility  is  really 
despair  of  self) ;  and  again,  Jewish  as  opposed  to  New  Testament 
perfectness  (the  former  being  an  attempt  by  means  external  or  in- 
ternal to  strive  up  to  God,  the  latter  a  new  life,  springing  from  God, 
and  in  God).  Or,  lastly,  we  might  view  it  as  upward  teaching  in 
regard  to  God  :  the  King ;  inward  teaching  in  regard  to  man  :  the 
subjects  of  the  King ;  and  outward  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Church  and  world :  the  boundaries  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  brings  us  to  what  alone  we  can  here  attempt :   a  general 
outline  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'     Its  great  subject  is  neither 
righteousness,  nor  yet  the  New  Law  (if  such  designation  be  proper 
in  regard  to  what  in  no  real  sense  is  a  Law),  but  that  which  was  inner- 
most and  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Christ — the  Kingdom  of  God, 
Notably,  the  Sermon   on   the   Mount  consists   not  of  detailed  or 
systematic  doctrinal,'  nor  of  ritual  teaching,  nor  yet  prescribes  the 
form  of  any  outward  obser\Tinces.     This  marks,  at  least  negatively, 
a  diflFerence  in  principle  from  all  other  teaching.     Christ  came  to 
found  a  Kingdom,  not  a  School ;  to  institute  a  fellowship,  not  to 
propound  a  system.      To  the  first  disciples  all  doctrinal  teaching 
sprang  out  of  fellowship  with  Him.     They  saw  Him,  and  therefore 
believed ;  they  believed,  and  therefore  learned  the  truths  connected 
with  Him,  and  springing  out  of  Him.     So  to  speak,  the  seed  of  truth 
which  fell  on  then*  hearts  was  carried  thither  from  the  flower  of  His 
Person  and  Life. 

Again,  as  from  this  point  of  view  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
difiers  from  all  contemix)rary  Jewish  teaching,  so  also  is  it  impossible 
to  compare  it  with  any  other  system  of  morality.  The  difference 
here  is  one  not  of  degree,  nor  even  of  kind,  but  of  standpoint.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  Words  of  Jesus,  properly  understood,  mark  the 
utmost  limit  of  all  possible  moral  conception.  But  this  point  does  not 
come  in  question.  Kvery  moral  system  is  a  road  by  which,  through 
self-denial,  discipline,  and  effort,  men  seek  to  reach  the  goal.  Christ 
begins  with  this  goal,  and  places  His  disciples  at  once  in  the  position 
to  which  all  other  teachers  point  as  the  end.     They   work   nf}  to 

'  On   this   point   there   seems   to   nie  since,  besides  St.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23,  aslVo- 

some  confusion  of  language  on  tlie  part  fessor   Wace  has  so  weU  urg^,  love  to 

of  controversialists.     Those  who   main-  God  and  to  our  neighbour  mark  both  the 

tain  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  con-  starting-point  and  the  final  outcome  of 

tains  no  doctrinal  elements  at  all  must  all  theology, 
mean  detailed  and  sj-stcniatic  teaching. 
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the  goal  of  becoming  the  'children  of  the  Kiogdom  ;'  He  makes     chap. 
them  such,  freely,  and  of  His  grace :  and  this  ie  the  Kingdom.   Wliat      xvin 

the  others  labour  for,  He  gives.     They  begin  by  demanding.  He  by    ' — ' 

bestowing :  because  He  brings  good  tidings  of  forgiveness  and  mercy. 
Accordingly,  in  the  real  sense,  there  is  neither  new  law  nor  moral 
aystem  here,  but  entrance  into  a  new  hfe :  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
as  your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 

But  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  not  a  new,  nor,  indeed, 
any  system  of  moraUty,  and  addresses-  itself  to  a  new  condition  of 
things,  it  follows  that  the  promises  attaching,  for  example,  to  the  so- 
called  *  Beatitudes'  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  rewai'd  of  the 
spiritual  state  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected,  nor  yet 
as  their  result.  It  is  not  beauise  a  man  is  poor  in  spirit  that  tus  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  the  sense  that  the  one  state  will  grow 
into  the  other,  or  be  its  result ;  still  less  is  the  one  the  reward  of  the 
other.'  The  connecting  link — ^so  to  Bpeak,  the  theological  copula  be- 
tween the  '  state  '  and  the  promise — is  in  each  ease  Christ  Himself: 
because  He  stands  between  our  present  and  oar  future,  and  *  has 
opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers.'  Thus  the  promise 
represents  the  gift  of  grace  by  Christ  in  the  new  Kingdom,  as  adapted 
to  each  case. 

It  is  Christ,  then,  as  the  King,  Who  is  here  flinging  open  the 
gates  of  His  Kingdom,  To  study  it  more  closely;  in  the  three 
chapters,  under  which  the  Sermon  on  t^e  Mount  is  grouped  in  the 
First  Gospel,'  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  presented  succesaively,  pro-  ■e(u,T.-Tii 
greasively,  and  extensively.  Let  as  trace  this  with  the  help  of  the 
text  itself. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount''  the  Kingdom  of  •stKMt.i. 
Crod  is  delineated  generally,  first  posUivelyy  and  then  Tiegatively, 
marking  especially  how  its  righteousness  goes  deeper  than  the  mere 
letter  of  even  the  Old  Testament  Law.  It  opens  with  ten  Beatitudes, 
which  are  the  New  Testament  counterpart  to  the  Ten  Command' 
ments.  These  present  to  us,  not  the  observance  of  the  Law  written 
on  stone,  but  the  realisation  of  that  Law  which,  by  the  Spirit,  is 
written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.'  .  g^^  ^^^^^  ,^ 

These  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Old  Covenant  were  preceded  *"'* 
by  a  Prologue.*     The  ten  Beatitudes  have,  characteristically,  not  a  t?"*"" 

'  To  adopt  the  language  of  Bt.  Thomas      of   Romaniam  in  this  respect,  bnt  the 
Aqnina«— it  is  neither  meritunt  rse  eon-      uDtenablenesB  of    the   theological    dis- 
^TKO,  nor  yet  is  it  ex  eondigno.     The  He-      tinction. 
formers  fully  sbowed  not  only  the  orior 
VOL.  1.  MM 
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BOOK      Prologue,  but  an  Epilogue,*  which  corresponds  to  the  Old  Testa* 
in        ment  Prologue.     This  closes  the  first  section,  of  which  the  object 

•  St.  Matt  Y.  was  to  present  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  characteristic  features. 

^  ~  Here  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  real  continuity  of  the 

New  Testament  with  the  Old,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  the  object  of  verses  17  to  20,  the  last-mentioned  veree 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  grand  climax  and  transition  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament-Jjaw  in  its  merely  literal  application,  such 

Md'crf^i^v   ^  ^^®  Scribes  and  Pharisees  made.**     For,  taking  even  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  there  is  not  only  progression,  but  almost  contrast,  be- 
tween the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  and  that  set  forth  by  the 
teachers  of  Israel.     Accordingly,  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Law  now 
follows — and  that  not  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  *  tradition,'  bat 
in  its  barely  literal  meaning.     In  this  part  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the 
Mount '  the  careful  reader  will  mark  an  analogy  to  Exod.  xxi.  and  xxiL 
This  closes  the  first  part  of  the  ^  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'    The 
second  part  is  contained  in  St.  Matt.  vi.     In  this  the  criticism  of  the 
Law  is  carried  deeper.     The  question  now  is  not  as  concerns  the 
Law  in  its  literality,  but  as  to  what  constituted  more  than  a  mere 
observance   of  the   outward   commandments:    piety ^   spirituality^ 
sanctity.     Three  points  here  stood  out  specially — nay,  stand  out 
still,  and  in  all  ages.     Hence  this  criticism  was  not  only  of  special 
application  to  the  Jews,  but  is  universal,  we  might  almost  say,  pro- 
phetic.    These  three  high  points  are  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting— 
or,  to  put  the  latter  more  generally,  the  relation  of  the  physical  to 
the  spiritual.     These  three  are  successively  presented,  negatively 

« Alms,  vi.     and  positively.*^     But  even  so,  this  would  have  been  but  the  external 

1-4 ;  Prmer  x  •/  ' 

▼▼.fi-16;    *  aspect  of  them.     The  Kingdom  of  God  carries  all  back  to  the  grand 

18  •    '        underlying  ideas.     What  were  this  or  that  mode  of  giving  alms,  im- 

less  the  right  idea  be  apprehended,  of  what  constitutes  riches,  and 

where  they  should  be  sought  ?     This  is  indicated  in  verses  19  to  21. 

Again,  as  to  prayer :  what  matters  it  if  we  avoid  the  extemalism  of 

the  Pharisees,  or   even  catch  the  right  form  as  set  forth  in  the 

*  Lord's  Prayer,'  unless  we  realise  what  underlies  prayer  ?     It  is  to 

lay  our   inner  man  wholly  open  to  the  light  of  God  in  genuine, 

•'vv.22,23     earnest  simplicity,  to  be  quite   shone  through  by  Him.**     It  is, 

*VT.  22-24     moreover,  absolute   and    undivided  self-dedication   to    God.*    And 

in  this  lies  its  connection,  alike  with  the  spirit  that  prompts;  almB- 

gimng,  and  with  that  which   prompts   real  fasting.     That  which 

underlies  all  such  fasting  is  a  right  view  of  the  relation  in  which  the 

iiidof  ch.Tj.  body  with  its  wants  stands  to  God — the  temporal  to  the  spiritual' 


SUPPOSED  RABBINIC  PARALLELS. 

It  ie  the  apirit  of  prayer  which  must  rule  alike  alms  and  faeting,  and  cHi 
pervade  them :  the  upward  look  and  Belf-dedlcation  to  Orod,  the  xvi 
seeldDg  first   after   the  Kingdom  of  God  and   His  Righteousness,  ' 

that  man,  and  self,  and  life  may  be  baptized  in  it.     Sach  are  the 
leal  alms,  the  real  prayers,  the  real  fasts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  two  first  parU 
of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
its  third  part,  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.     Briefly,  it  is  this,  as  addressed  to  His  contemporaries,  nay, 
with  wider  application  to  the  men  of  all  times  :  Firaty  the  Kingdom 
of  God  cannot  be  ciTCwmaet^hed,  as  you  would  do  it."    SecoTidly,  it  •  '■"-  '- 
cannot  be  extended,  as  you  would  do  it,  by  external  means,''  but  *""-» 
oometh  to  us  from  God,"  and  is  entered  by  personal  determination  ■  vr.  r- 
and  separation.'     Thirdly,  it  is  not  preached,  as  too  often  is  at-  'vt.  i> 
tempted,  when  thoughts  of  it  are  merely  of  the  external.*    Lastly,  it  •  vy.  u 
is  not  manifested  in  life  in  the  manner  too  common  among  reli- 
gionists, but  is  very  real,  and  true,  and  good  in  its  effects.'    And  'it.  17 
this  Kingdom,  as  received  by  each  of  us,  is  like  a  solid  house  on  a 
solid  foundation,  which  nothing  from  without  can  shake  or  destroy.'    '^t.  11 

The  infinite  contrast,  just  set  forth,  between  the  Kingdom  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Christ  and  Jewish  contemporary  teaching  is  the  more 
striking,  that  it  was  expressed  in  a  form,  and  clothed  in  words  with 
which  all  His  hearers  were  familiar ;  indeed,  in  modes  of  expression 
cnrrent  at  the  time.  It  is  this  which  has  misled  so  many  in  their 
qnotations  of  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 
They  perceive  outward  similarity,  and  they  straightway  set  it  down 
to  identity  of  spirit,  not  understanding  that  often  those  things  are 
tnost  unlike  in  the  spirit  of  them,  which  are  most  like  in  their  form. 
No  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  had  a  larger  array  of  Rabbinic 
paiallels  adduced  than  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; '  and  this,  as  we 
might  expect,  because,  in  teaching  addressed  to  His  contemjwraries, 
Jesns  would  naturally  use  the  forms  with  which  they  were  familiar- 
Many  of  these  Rabbinic  quotations  are,  however,  grossly  inapt,  tie 
similarity  lying  in  an  expression  or  turn  of  words.'  Occasionally,  the 
misleading  error  goes  even  further,  and  that  is  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  Jesus'  sayings  which,  either  by  itself  or  in  the  content,  im- 
plies quite  the  opposite.  A  detailed  analysis  would  lead  too  far,  but 
a  few  specimens  will  sufficiently  illustrate  our  meaning. 

To  begin  with  the  first  Beatitude,  to  the  poor  in  ^trit,  since 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  this  early  Jewish  saying''  is  its  very  »Ab.iT, 
■  80  in  the  qnotatioiu  of  maaj  writen  on  the  subject,  notablj  thcte  of  M'iiiue^. 
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counterpart,  marldiig  not  the  optimism,  bat  the  pessimiBm  of  life : 
'  Ever  be  more  and  more  lowly  in  spirit,  since  the  expectancy  of  man 
ia  to  become  the  food  of  worms.'  Another  contrast  to  Christ's  pro- 
mise of  grace  to  the  '  poor  in  Bpirit '  is  presented  in  this  utterance 

*  of  self-righteousness  '  on  the  part  of  Eahbi  Joshua,  who  compares  the 
reward  ("uc)  formerly  given  to  him  who  brooght  one  or  another  ofier- 
ing  to  the  Temple  with  that  of  him  who  is  of  a  lowly  mind  Qjop  injmwi), 
to  whom  it  is  reckoned  as  if  he  had  brought  all  the  sacrifices.    To  this 

■  the  saying  of  the  great  Hillel'"  seems  exactly  parallel :  '  My  humility 
is  my  greatness,  and  my  greatness  my  humility,'  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  elicited  by  a  Babbinic  accommodation  of  Ps.  exiii.  5,  6 : 
'  Who  18  exalted  to  sit,  who  humbleth  himself  to  behold.'  It  is  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  modem  writers  of  this  explanatory  addition, 
which  has  given  the  saying  of  Hillel  even  the  faintest  likeness  to 
the  first  Beatitude. 

But  even  so,  what  of  the  promise  of  '  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?  * 
What  is  the  meaning  which  Sabbinism  attaches  to  tiiat  phrase,  and 
would  it  have  entered  the  mind  of  a  Habbi  to  promise  what  he  under- 
stood as  the  Kingdom  to  all  men,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  who  were 
poor  in  spirit  ?  We  recall  here  the  iate  of  the  Qentiles  in  Messianic 
days,  and,  to  prevent  misstatements,  siunmarise  the  opening  pages 
of  the  Talmudic  tractate  on  Idolatry."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  era  of  the  Kingdom,  God  is  represented  as  opening  the 
Thorah,  and  inviting  all  who  had  busied  themselves  with  it  to  come 
for  their  reward.  On  this,  nation  by  nation  appears — first,  the 
Romans,  insisting  that  all  the  great  things  they  had  done  were  only 
done  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better  busy 
themselves  with  the  Thorah,  Being  harshly  repulsed,  the  Persians 
next  come  forward  with  similar  claims,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  Komans,  they  had  not  destroyed  the  Temple.  But  they 
also  are  in  turn  repelled.  Then  all  the  Gentile  nations  vige  that 
t^e  Law  had  not  been  offered  to  them,  which  is  proved  to  be  a  >-ain 
contention,  since  God  had  actually  offered  it  to  them,  but  only  Israel 
had  accepted  it.  On  this  the  nations  reply  by  a  peculiar  Ilabbinic 
explaiiation  of  Exod.  xix.  17,  according  to  which  God  is  actually 
represe»ted  as  having  lifted  Mount  Sinai  like  a  cask,  and  threatened 
to  put  it  over  Israel  unless  they  accepted  the  Law.  Israel's  obedience, 
therefore,  was  not  willing,  but  enforced.  On  this  the  Almighty  pro- 
poses to  jui^  the  Gentilee  by  the  Noachic  commandments,  althougli 
it  is  added,  that,  even  had  they  observed  them,  these  would  have 
carried   no  reward.     And,  although  it  is  a  principle  that  even  a 
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heathen,  if  he  studied  the  Law,  was  to  be  esteemed  like  the  High-     chap. 
Priest,  yet  it  is  argued,  with  the  most  perverse  logic,  that  the  reward      xvui 
of  heathens  who  observed  the  Law  must  be  less  than  that  of  those  '      '    ^ 
who  did  so  because  the  Law  was  given  them,  since  the  former  acted 
from  impulse,  and  not  from  obedience ! 

Even  thus  far  the  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  tremendous. 
A  few  further  extracts  will  finally  point  the  difierence  between  the 
largeness  of  Christ's  World-ICingdom,  and  the  narrowness  of  Judaism. 
Most  painful  as  the  exhibition  of  profanity  and  national  conceit  is,  it 
is  needful  in  order  to  refute  what  we  must  call  the  daring  assertion, 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  had  been 
derived  from  Jewish  sources.  At  the  same  time  it  must  carry  to  the 
mind,  with  almost  irresistible  force,  the  question  whence,  if  not  from 
God,  Jesus  had  derived  His  teaching,  or  how  else  it  came  so  to  differ, 
not  in  detail,  but  in  principle  and  direction,  from  that  of  all  His 
contemporaries. 

In  the  Talmudic  passage,  from  which  quotation  has  already  been 
made,  we  ftuther  read  that  the  Gentiles  would  enter  into  controversy 
with  the  Almighty  about  Israel.     They  would  urge,  that  Israel  had 
not  observed  the  Law.   On  this  the  Almighty  would  propose  Himself 
to  bear  witness  for  them.     But  the  Gentiles  would  object,  that  a 
father  could  not  give  testimony  for  his  son.     Similarly,  they  would 
object  to  the  proposed  testimony  of  heaven  and  earth,  since  self- 
interest  might  compel  them  to  be  partial.     For,  according  to  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  8,  *  the  earth  was  afraid,'  because,  if  Israel  had  not  accepted 
the  Law,  it  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  *  became  still '  when  at 
Sinai  they  consented  to  it.     On  this  the  heathen  would  be  silenced 
out  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  witnesses,  such  as  Nimrod,  Laban, 
Potiphar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.     They  would  then  ask,  that  the  Law 
might  be  given  them,  and  promise  to  observe  it.     Although  this  was 
now  impossible,  yet  God  would,  in  His  mercy,  try  them  by  giving  them 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  observances. 
But  as  they  were  in  their  tabernacles,  God  would  cause  the  sun  to 
shine  forth  in  his  strength,  when  they  would  forsake  their  tabernacles 
in  great  indignation,  according  to  Ps.   ii.   3.     And  it  is   in   this 
manner  that  Sabbinism  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  words  in 
Ps.  ii.  4 :  ^  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision,'  this  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  God 
laughed  !     And  if  it  were  urged,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  all 
nations  would  become  Jews,  this  was  indeed  true ;  but,  although 
they  would  adopt  Jewish  practices,  they  would  apostatise  in  the  war 
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of  Gog  and  Magog,  when  again  Ps.  ii.  4  would  be  realised :  ^  The 
Lord  shall  laugh  at  them.'  And  this  is  the  teaching  which  some 
writers  would  compare  with  that  of  Christ !  In  view  of  such  state- 
ments, we  can  only  ask  with  astonishment :  What  fellowship  of  spirit 
can  there  be  between  Jewish  teaching  and  the  first  Beatitude  ? 

It  is  the  same  sad  self-righteousness  and   utter   camalness  of 
view  which  underlies  the  other  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the  Beatitudes, 
pointing   to   contrast  rather   than  likeness.     Thus    the    Babbinic 
blessedness  of  mourning  consists  in  this,  that   much  misery  here 
makes  up  for  punishment  hereafter.*    We  scarcely  wonder  that  no 
Rabbinic  parallel  can  be  found  to  the  third  Beatitude,  unless  we 
recall  the  contrast  which  assigns  in  Messianic  days  the  possession  of 
earth  to  Israel  as  a  nation.     Nor  could  we  expect  any  parallel  to  the 
fourth  Beatitude,  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
Rabbinism  would  have  quite  a  different  idea  of  ^  righteousness,'  con- 
sidered as  ^  good  works,'  and  chiefly  as  almsgiving  (designated  as 
Zedakah^  or  righteousness).     To  such  the  most  special  reward  is 
promised,  and  that  ex  opere  operator    Similarly,  Rabbinism  speaks 
of  the  perfectly  righteous  (nioi  pn^)  and  unrighteous,  or  else  of  the 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous  (according  as  the  good  or  the  evil 
might  weigh  heaviest  in  the  scale) ;  and,  besides  these,  of  a  kind  of 
middle  state.    But  such  a  conception  as  that  of  *  hunger '  and  '  thirst' 
iftfter  righteousness  would  have  no  place  in  the  system.    And,  that  no 
doubt  may  obtain,  this  sentence  may  be  quoted:  *He  that  says,! 
give  this  "  Sela  "  as  alms,  in  order  that  (^^dK'd)  niy  sons  may  Uve, 
and  that  I  may  merit  the  world  to  come,  behold,  this  is  the  perfectly 
righteous.'*^     Along  with  such  assertions  of  work-righteousness  we 
have  this  principle  often  repeated,  that  all  such  merit  attaches  only 
to  Israel,  while  the  good  works  and  mercy  of  the  Gentiles  are  actually 
reckoned  to  them  as  sin,**  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  one  voice 
(that  of  Jochanan  ben  Saccai)  is  raised  in  contradiction  of  such 
horrible  teaching. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  prosecute  this  subject ;  yet  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  same  self-righteousness  attaches  to  the 
quality  of  mercy,  so  highly  prized  among  the  Jews,  and  which  is 
sui)posed  not  only  to  bring  reward,®  but  to  atone  for  sins.'  *     With 


*  In  Jer.  B.  Kama  6  <?,  we  have  this 
saying  in  the  name  of  K.  Gamaliel,  and 
therefore  near  Christian  times  :  *  When- 
soever thou  hast  mercy,  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  thee  ;  if  thou  hast  not  mercy, 
neither  will  God  have  mercy  upon  thee ;  * 


to  which,  however,  this  sa}*ing  of  Rab 
must' be  put  as  a  pendant,  that  if  a  mm 
has  in  vain  sought  foi^iveneas  from  hb 
neighbour,  he  is  to  get  a  whole  row  of 
men  to  try  to  assuage  bis  wrath,  to  which 
Job  xxxiii.  2S  applies;  the  ezoeptiGD. 
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regard  to  purity  of  heart,  there  is,  indeed,  a  discussion  between  the  chap. 
school  of  Shammai  and  that  of  Hillel — the  former  teaching  that  xvra 
guilty  thoughts  constitute  sin,  while  the  latter  expressly  confines  it  ' 

to  guilty  deeds.*     The  Beatitude  attaching  to   peace-making  has  ^Jg^J^- 
many  analogies  in  Rabbinism  ;  but  the  latter  would  never  have  con-  JJ"j^^'^ 
nected  the  designation  of  ^  children  of  God  'with  any  but  Israel.**    A  42  6 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  the  expression  *  Kingdom  of    '^***^^* 
Heaven '  in  the  next  Beatitude. 

A  more  full  comparison  than  has  been  made  would  almost  require 
a  separate  treatise.  One  by  one,  as  we  place  the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Jesus  in  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  mark 
the  same  essential  contrariety  of  spirit,  whether  as  regards  righteous- 
ness, sin,  repentance,  faith,  the  Kingdom,  alms,  prayer,  or  fasting. 
Only  two  points  may  be  specially  selected,  because  they  are  so 
frequently  brought  forward  by  writers  as  proof,  that  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  did  not  rise  above  those  of  the  chief  Talmudic  authorities. 
The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord :  ®  IS*-,?'*^*^ 

Til.  13 

*  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
This  is  compared  with  the  following  Rabbinic  parallel,^  in  which  the  -^shabb.  ua 
gentleness  of  Hillel  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite  disposition  of 
Shanmiai.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  harshly  repelled  an  intending 
proselyte,  who  wished  to  be  taught  the  whole  Law  while  standing  on 
one  foot,  while  Hillel  received  him  with  this  saying  :  ^  What  is  hate- 
ful to  thee,  do  not  to  another.  This  is  the  whole  Law,  all  else  is  only 
its  explanation.'  But  apart  from  all  else,  the  merest  beginner  in 
logic  must  perceive,  that  there  is  a  vast  difi'erence  between  this  nega- 
tive injunction,  or  the  prohibition  to  do  to  others  what  is  hateful  to 
ourselves,  and  the  positive  direction  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us.  The  one  does  not  rise  above  the  standpoint 
of  the  Law,  being  as  yet  far  from  that  love  which  would  lavish  on  others 
the  good  we  ourselves  desire,  while  the  Christian  saying  embodies  the 
nearest  approach  to  absolute  love  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
making  that  the  test  of  our  conduct  to  others  which  we  ourselves 
desire  to  possess.  And,  be  it  observed,  the  Lord  does  not  put  self- 
love  as  the  principle  of  our  conduct,  but  only  as  its  ready  test.  Be- 
sides, the  further  explanation  in  St.  Luke  vi.  38  should  here  be  kept 
in  view,  as  also  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  explanatory  additions 
in  St.  Matt.  v.  42-48. 

however,  being,  according  to  R.  Jose,  that      neighbour,  he  would  never  obtain  for- 
if  one  had  brought  an  evil  name  upon  his      giveness.    Bee  also  Hhabb.  151  b. 
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BOOK  The  second  iDstance,  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to  advert,  is  the 

m        supposed  similarity  between  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer*  and 

•  hi.  Matt.     Eabbinic  prayers.     Here,  we  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  both 

the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  prayer  are  presented  by  the  Babbis- 
so  externally,  and  with  such  details,  as  to  make  it  quite  differ- 
ent from  prayer  as  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples.    This  appears- 
»» Berachotii   from  the  Talmudic  tractate  specially  devote  to  that  subject,^  where 
the  exact  position,  the  degree  of  inclination,  and  other  trivialities, 
never  referred  to  by  Christ,  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  as  of  primary 
a^6^"      importance.*^     Most  painful,  for  example,  is  it*  to  find  this  interpre-^ 
<jer.Ber.      tatiou  of   Hezcldah's  prayer,*  when   the   King  is   represented  as 

•  Is  xxxviiL  *PP^^li°g  ^  ^^^  merit  of  his  fathers,  detailing  their  greatness  in 
^  contrast  to  Rahab  or  the  Shunanmiite,  who  yet  had  received  a  reward,, 

and  closing  with  this :  ^  Lord  of  the  world,  I  have  searched  the 
248  members  which  Thou  hast  given  me,  and  not  found  that  I  have 
provoked  Thee  to  anger  with  any  one  of  them,  how  much  maie 
then  shouldest  Thou  on  account  of  these  prolong  my  life  ? '  After 
this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  self-righteousness  which^ 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  is  the  most  painful  characteristic  of 
Rabbinism.    That  the  warning  against  prayers  at  the  comer  of  streets 

'jor.Ber.  was  taken  from  life,  appears  from  the  well-known  anecdote  *^  con- 
cerning one,  Rabbi  Jannai,  who  was  observed  saying  his  prayers  in 
the  public  streets  of  Sepphoris,  and  then  advancing  four  cubitB  to 
make  the  so-called  supplementary  prayer.     Again,  a  perusal  of  some 

"  Ber.  29  6  of  the  recordcd  prayers  of  the  Rabbis  ^  will  show,  how  vastly  different 
many  of  them  were  from  the  petitions  which  oiur  Lord  taught. 
Without  insisting  on  this,  nor  on  the  circiunstance  that  all  recorded 
Talmudic  prayers  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Jesus,  it 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  freely  admitted  that  here  also  the  form, 
and  sometimes  even  the  spirit,  approached  closely  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  thef 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  its  sublime  spirit,  tendency,  combination,  and  suc- 
cession of  petitions,  is  unique ;  and  that  such  expressions  in  it  as 
*  Our  Father,'  *  the  Kingdom,'  *  forgiveness,'  *  temptation,'  and  others^ 
represent  in  Rabbinism  something  entirely  different  from  that  which 
our  Lord  had  in  view.  But,  even  so,  such  petitions  as  *  forgive  us 
our  debts,'  could,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  have  no 
true  parallel  in  Jewish  theology. 

Further  details  would  lead  beyond  our  present  scope.  It  must 
suffice  to  indicate,  that  such  sayings  as  St.  Matt.  v.  6,  15,  17,  25, 
29,  31,  46,  47;  vi.  8,  12,  18,  22,  24,  32;  vii.  8,  9,  10,  15,  17-19, 
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22,  23,  have  no  parallel,  in  any  real  sense,  in  Jewish  writings,  whose     chap. 
teaching,  indeed,  often  embodies  opposite  ideas.     Here  it  may  be      xviii 
interesting,  by  one  instance,  to  show  what  kind  of  Messianic  teaching         '      ' 
would  have  interested  a  Sabbi.     In  a  passagre  *  which  describes  the  •  Abod.  sar. 
great  danger  of  intercourse  with  Jewish  Christians,  as  leading  to 
heresy,  a  Rabbi  is  introduced,  who,  at  Sepphoris,  had  met  one  of 
Jesus'  disciples,  named  Jacob,  a  *  man  of  Kefr  Sekanja,'  reputed  as 
working  miraculous  cures  in  the  name  of  his  blaster.*    It  is  said,  that 
at  a  later  period  the  Rabbi  suffered  grievous  persecution,  in  punish- 
ment for  the  delight  he  had  taken  in  a   comment  on  a  certain 
passage  of  Scripture,  which   Jacob   attributed   to  his  Master.     It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication;  indeed, 
the  supposed  Christian  interpretation  is  not  even  fit  to  be  repro- 
duced ;  and  we  only  mention  the  circumstance  as  indicating  the 
contrast  between  what  Talmudism  would  have  delighted  in  hearing 
from  its  Messiah,  and  what  Jesus  spoke. 

But  there  are  points  of  view  which  may  be  gained  from  Rabbinic 
writings,  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,' 
although  not  of  its  spirit.     Some  of  these  may  here  be  mentioned. 
Thus,  when**  we  read  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  the  ^rost^satt. 
Law,  it  is  painfully  interesting  to  find  in  the  Talmud  the  following 
quotation  and  mistranslation  of  St.  Matt.  v.  17:  *I  have  come  not 
to  diminish  from  the  Law  of  Moses,  nor  yet  have  I  come  to  add  to 
the  Law  of  Moses.' *^     But  the  Talmud  here  significantly  omits  the  •shabb. 
addition  made  by  Christ,  on  which  all  depends  :  *  till  all  be  fulfilled.' 
Jewish  tradition  mentions  this  very  letter  Jod  as  being  irremov- 
able,^ addiDg,  that  if  all  men  in  the  world  were  gathered  together  to  ^  Jer-  sanh. 
abolish  the  least  letter  in  the  Law,  they  would  not  succeed.®    Not  a  •shirhasii. 
letter  could  be  removed  from  the  Law  ^ — a  saying  illustrated  by  this  ii,*^!'^*  ^" 
curious  conceit,  that  the  Jod  which  was  taken  by  God  out  of  the  J.^ta 
name  of  Sarah  (Sarai),  was  added  to  that  of  Hoshea,  making  him  ^shem.R.6 
Joshua  ( Jehoshua).*     Similarly,**  the  guilt  of  changing  those  little  \^^'  . 
hooks  (Hittles')  which  make  the  distinction  between  such  Hebrew  other*  pas- 
letters  as  t  and  t,  n  and  n,  3  and  a,  is  declared  so  great,  that,  if  such  Kin  vajjik. 

B.19 

'  Comp.  the  more  fnU  accoant  of  this  in  a  very  curions  connection,  and  for  the 

Jacob's  proposal   to  heal    Eleazar   ben  purpose  of  showing  the  ntter  dishonesty 

Dama  when  bitten  of  a  serpent  in  Jer.  of   Christians — a   Christian  philosopher 

Shabb.  xiv.  end.     Kefr  Sekanja  seems  to  first  arguing  from  interested  motives,  that 

have  been  the  same  as  Kefr  Simai,  be-  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  Law 

ween   Sepphoris  and  Acoo  (comp.  Neu-  of  Moses  was  abrogated,  and  a  new  Law 

baner,  G^eogr.  p.  234).  given ;  and  the  next  day,  having  received 

'  DsHtzich  gives  a  different  reading,  a  larger  bribe,  reversing  his  decision,  and 

which  would  Ornish  this  meaning. '  but  appealing  to  this  rendering  of  St.  Matt. 

I  am  come  to  add.*    The  passage  occurs  v.  17. 


^38 
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BOOK 
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^  Sotal)  iii. 
4 ;  Sbabb. 
13  6 

*  Bab.  Mez, 
68  6,  at 
bottom 


'Pcsikt.  ed. 
Bub.  164  a 


« In  the 
MMniish  on 
Rath  m.  18 


were  made,  the  world  would  be  destroyed.*  Again,  the  thought  about 
the  danger  of  those  who  broke  the  least  commandment  is  so  frequent 
in  Jewish  writings,  as  scarcely  to  need  special  quotation.  Only,  there 
it  is  put  on  the  ground,  that  we  know  not  what  reward  may  attach  to 
one  or  another  commandment.  The  expression  *  they  of  old,'  *  quite 
corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  appeal  to  those  that  had  preceded,  the 
Sekenim  or  Rishonim.  In  regard  to  St.  Matt.  v.  22,  we  remember 
that  the  term  *  brother'  applied  only  to  Jews,  while  the  Babbis 
used  to  designate  the  ignorant**— or  those  who  did  not  believe  such 
exaggerations,  as  that  in  the  future  God  would  build  up  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  with  gems  thirty  cubits  high  and  broad — as  Reyha^ 
with  this  additional  remark,  that  on  one  such  occasion  the  look  of 
a  Rabbi  had  immediately  turned  the  unbeliever  into  a  heap  of 
bones! 

Again,  the  opprobrious  term  *fool'  was  by  no  means  of  un- 
common occurrence  among  the  sages ;  ^  and  yet  they  themselves 
state,  that  to  give  an  opprobrious  by-name,  or  to  put  another  openly 
to  shame,  was  one  of  the  three  things  which  deserved  Grehenna.*  To 
verse  26  the  following  is  an  instructive  parallel :  *  To  one  who  had 
defrauded  the  custom-house,  it  was  said :  "  Pay  the  duty."  He  said 
to  them :  "  Take  all  that  I  have  with  me."  But  the  tax-gatherer 
answered  him,  "Thinkest  thou,  we  ask  only  this  one  payment  of 
duty  ?  Nay,  rather,  that  duty  be  paid  for  all  the  times  in  which, 
according  to  thy  wont,  thou  hast  defrauded  the  custom-house."'^ 
The  mode  of  swearing  mentioned  in  verse  35  was  very  frequently 
adopted,  being  intended  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  Divine  Name, 
Accordingly,  they  swore  by  the  Covenant,  by  the  Service  of  the 
Temple,  or  by  the  Temple.  But  perhaps  the  most  usual  mode  of 
swearing,  which  is  attributed  even  to  the  Almighty,  is,  *  By  thy 
life '  ("|^^n)«  Lastly,  as  regards  our  Lord's  admonition,  it  is  mentioned  * 
as  characteristic  of  the  pious,  that  their  *yea  is  yea,'  and  their  *nay 
nay.' 

Passing  to  St.  Matt.  \a.,  we  remember,  in  regard  to  verse  2,  that 
the  boxes  for  charitable  contributions  in  the  Temple  were  trumpet- 
shaped,  and  we  can  understand  the  figurative  allusion  of  Christ  to 
demonstrative  piety .^    The  parallelisms  in  the  language  of  the  Lord's 


be  marked,  that  Wunselu^s  quotations  of 
these  passages  (Bibl.  Rabb.  on  Shir  haSh. 
R.  V.  11)  are  not  always  correct. 

'  See  *The  Temple,  its  Mlnistiy  and 
Services,'  &c.,  pp.  26,  27. 
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Prayer — at  least  so  fiir  as  the  wording,  not  the  spirit,  is  concerned,     chap. 
— have  been  frequently  shown.     If  the  closing  doxology,  *  Thine  is      xvm 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'  •  were  genuine,  it  would  •  ve.-.  13 
correspond  to  the  common  Jewish  ascription,  from  which,  in  all 
probability,  it  has  been  derived.     In  regard  to  verses  14  and  15, 
although  there  are  many  Jewish  parallels  concerning  the  need  of 
forgiving  those  that   have  offended  us,  or  else  asking  forgiveness, 
we  know  what  meaning  Sabbinism  attached  to  the  forgiveness  of 
fiins.     Similarly,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  Jewish  views 
concerning  fasting.     In  regard  to  verses  25  and  34,  we  may  remark 
this  exact  parallel  :**  *  Every  one  who  has  a  loaf  in  his  basket,  and  '•insot. 
says.  What  shall  I  eat  to-morrow  ?  is  one  of  little  faith.'    But  Chris- 
tianity goes   further  than   this.     While  the  Rabbinic  saying  only 
forbids  care  when   there  is  bread  in   the  basket,  our  Lord  would 
T)anish  anxious  care  even  if  there  were  no  bread  in  the  basket.     The 
expression  in  verse  34  seems  to  be  a  Rabbinic  proverb.     Thus,®  we  « sanh.  100  b 
Tead :  ^  Care  not  for  the  morrow,  for  ye  know  not  what  a  day  may 
hring  forth.     Perhaps  ye  may  not  find  the  morrow,  and  so  have 
<5ared  for  a  world  that  does  not  exist  for  you.'     Only  here,  also,  we 
mark  that   Christ  significantly  says   not  as  the  Rabbis,  but,  *the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.' 

In  chapter  vii.,  verse  2,  the  saying  about  having  it  measured  to 
us  with  the   same  measure  that  we  mete,  occurs  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  in  the  Talmud,*  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  -1801.1.7 
proverbial  expression.     The  illustration  in  verses  3  and  4,  about  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  appears  thus  in  Rabbinic  literature :  ®  '  I  wonder  •  Arocu.  16  6 
if  there  is  any  one  in  this  generation  who  would  take  reproof.     If 
one  said.  Take  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  he  would  answer.  Take 
the  beam  from  out  thine  own  eye.'     On  which  the  additional  ques- 
tion is  raised,  whether  any  one  in  that  generation  were  capable  of 
reproving.     As  it  also  occurs  with  only  trifling  variations  in  other 
passages,^  we  conclude  that  this  also  was  a  proverbial  expression,  r  a  Bath. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  gathering  ^  grapes  of  thorns.'  ^  Similarly,  the  ^iior.ssfr; 
designation  of  ^  pearls  '  (verse  6)  for  the  valuable  sayings  of  sages  is  l!^i^ 
common.     To  verse  1 1  there  is  a  realistic  parallel,**  when  it  is  related,  » ^'-  *»  « 
that  at  a  certain  fast,  on  account  of  drought,  a  Rabbi  admonished  83'"  ^^' 
the  people  to  good  deeds,  on  which  a  man  gave  money  to  the  woman 
from  whom  he  had  been  divorced,  because  she  was  in  want.     This 
deed  was  made  a  plea  in  prayer  by  the  Rabbi,  that  if  such  a  man 
cared  for  his  wife  who  no  more  belonged  to  him,  how  much  more 
should  the  Almighty  care  for  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob.  Upon'  this,  it  is  added,  the  rain  descended  plentifully. 
If  difference,  and  even  contrast  of  spirit,  together  with  similarity  of 
fonn,  were  to  be  further  pointed  ont,  we  would  find  it  in  connection 
with  verse  14,  which  speaks  of  the  fewness  of  those  saved,  and 
verse  26,  which  refers  to  the  absolute  need  of  doing,  as  evidence  <^ 
sonship.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  Talmad  *  speaks  of  Rabbi  Simon  ben 
Jochai,  whose  worthiness  was  so  great,  that  during  his  whole  lifetime 
no  rainbow  was  needed  to  ensure  immunity  from  a  flood,  and  whose 
power  was  such  that  be  could  say  to  a  valley :  Be  Slled  with  gold 
dinars.  The  same  Rabbi  was  wont  to  say :  '  I  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world  to  come,  and  they  are  few.  If  tiiere  are  three,  I 
and  my  son  are  of  their  number;  if  they  are  two,  I  and  my  son 
are  they.'  After  such  expression  of  boastful  self-righteousness,  bo 
opposed  to  the  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  parallel,  we  scarcely  wonder  to  read  that,  if  Abra- 
ham had  redeemed  all  generations  to  that  of  Rabbi  Simon,  the  latter 
claimed  to  redeem  by  his  own  merits  all  that  followed  to  the  end  of 
the  world — nay,  that  if  Abraham  were  reluctant,  he  (Simon)  would 
take  Abijah  the  Shilonite  with  him,  and  reconcile  the  whole  world ! 
Yet  we  are  asked  by  some  to  see  in  such  Rabbinic  passages  parallels 
to  the  sublime  teaching  of  Christ ! 

The  '  Sermon  on  the  !Mount '  closes  with  a  paraboHc  illustration, 
which  in  similar  form  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  Thus,'"  the  man 
whose  wisdom  exceeds  his  works  is  compared  to  a  tree  whose  branches 
are  many,  but  its  roots  few,  and  wluch  is  thus  easily  upturned  by 
the  wind ;  while  he  whose  works  exceed  his  wisdom  is  likened  to  a 
tree,  whose  branches  are  few,  and  its  roots  many,  against  which  all  the 
winds  in  the  world  would  strive  in  vain.  A  still  more  close  parallel 
is  that "  in  wliich  the  man  who  lias  good  works,  and  learns  much  in 
the  Law,  is  likened  to  one,  who  in  building  his  house  lays  stones 
first,  and  on  them  bricks,  so  that  when  the  flood  cometh  the  house 
is  not  destroyed ;  wliile  he  who  has  not.  good  works,  yet  busies  him- 
self much  with  the  Law,  is  like  one  who  puts  bricks  below,  and 
stones  above,  which  are  swept  away  by  the  waters.  Or  else  the 
former  is  Hke  one  who  puts  mortar  between  the  bricks,  fastening 
them  one  to  the  other ;  and  the  other  to  one  who  merely  puts  mortar 
outside,  which  the  rain  dissolves  and  washes  away. 

The  above  comparisons  of  Rabbinic  sayings  with  those  of  onr 
Lord  lay  no  claim  to  completeness.  They  will,  however,  suflSee  to 
explain  and  amply  to  vindicate  the  account  of  the  impression  left 
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on  the  hearers  of  Jesus.  But  what,  even  more  than  all  else,  must 
have  filled  them  with  wonderment  and  awe  was,  that  He  Who  so 
taught  also  claimed  to  be  the  Grod-appointed  final  Judge  of  all,  whose 
fate  would  be  decided  not  merely  by  professed  discipleship,  but  by 
their  real  relation  to  Him  (St.  Matt.  vii.  21-23).  And  so  we  can 
imderstand  it,  that,  alike  in  regard  to  what  He  taught  and  what  He 
claimed,  *The  people  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine:  for  He 
taught  them  as  One  having  authority — aTid  not  as  the  Scribes  J  * 


*  I  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
supposed  or  real  Rabbinic  parallels  to 
•  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'  But  as  they 
would  have  occupied  by  far  too  large  a 
space,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  all 
but  such  as  would  illustrate  the  funda- 


mental position  taken  in  this  chapter, 
and,  indeed,  in  this  book :  the  contrariety 
of  spirit,  by  the  side  of  similarity  of 
form  and  expressions,  between  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  that  of  Rabbinism. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   RETURN  TO   CAPERNAUM — HEALING  OF  THE  CENTURION's   SERVANT. 
(St.  Matt.  viii.  1,  5-15 ;  St.  Mark  iii.  20,  21 ;  St.  Luke  vii.  1-10.) 

BOOK     We  are  once  again  in  Capernaum.     It  is  remarkable  how  much,  con- 

ni        nected  not  only  with  the  IMinistry  of  Jesus,  but  with  His  innermost 

'      '         Life,  gathers  around  that  little  fishing  town.     In  all  probability  its 

prosperity  was   chiefly   due   to   the   neighbouring  Tiberias,  which 

Herod  Antipas  *  had  built,  about  ten  years  previously.     Noteworthy 

is  it  also,  how  many  of  the  most  attractive  characters  and  incidents 

in  the  Gospel-history  are  connected  with  that  Capernaum,  which,  as 

a  city,  rejected  its  own  real  glory,  and,  like  Israel,  and  for  the  same 

reason,  at  last  incurred  a  prophetic  doom  commensurate  to  its  former 

•St.  Luke  X.  privileges.* 

But  as  yet  Capernaum  was  still '  exalted  up  to  heaven.'     Here 
was  the  home  of  that  believing  Court-official,  whose  child  Jesus  had 

•  St John iv.  healed.**      Here   also  was  the   household   of  Peter;    and  here  the 

paralytic  had  found,  together  with  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  health  of 
body.  Its  streets,  with  their  outlook  on  the  deep  blue  Lake,  had 
been  thronged  by  eager  multitudes  in  search  of  life  to  body  and 
soul.  Here  Matthew-Levi  had  heard  and  followed  the  call  of  Jesus ; 
and  here  the  good  Centurion  had  in  stillness  learned  to  love  Israel, 
and  serve  Israel's  King,  and  built  with  no  niggard  hand  that  Syna- 
gogue, most  splendid  of  those  yet  exhumed  in  Galilee,  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  Presence  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  by 
prayers,  of  which  the  conversion  of  Jairus,  its  chief  ruler,  seems  the 
blessed  answer.     And  now,  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  it  was 

•  FfeMnrk      again  to  His  temporary  home  at  Capernaum  that  Jesus  retired.*" 

Yet  not  either  to  solitude  or  to  rest.  For,  of  that  multitude  which 
had  hung  entranced  on  His  Words  many  followed  Him,  and  there 
was  now  such  constant  pressure  around  Him,  that,  in  the  zeal  of 
their  attendance  upon  the  wants  and  demands  of  those  who  hungered 

»  For  a  discussion  of  the  precise  date  details,  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  3 ;  6.  2: 
of  the  building  of  Tiberirs,  see  Sckiirer,  xix.  8.  1 ;  War  ii.  9.  1 ;  21.  3,  6.  9  ;  Life 
Neutest.  Zeitgesch.  p.  234,  note  2.    For      9, 12, 17,  66,  and  many  other  pIsMses. 


'  HE  IS  BESIDE  HIMSELF.' 

after  the  Bread  of  Life,  alike  Maater  and  disciples  found  not  leienre 
BO  much  as  for  the  necessary  sustenance  of  the  body. 

The  circumstanceB,  the  incessant  work,  and  the  all-consuming 
zeal  which  even  '  Hia  friends '  could  but  ill  understand,  led  to  the 
apprehension — so  often  shared  by  well-meaning  persona  in  all  ages, 
in  their  practical  ignorance  of  the  all-«ngrosBing  but  also  suiitaining 
character  of  engagements  about  the  Kingdom— that  the  balance  of 
judgment  might  be  overweighted,  and  high  reason  brought  into 
bondage  to  the  poverty  of  our  earthly  &ame.  In  ita  briefness,  the 
account  of  what  theee  '  friends,'  or  rather  '  those  from  Him ' — His 
home — said  and  did,  iB  most  pictorial.  On  tidings  reaching  them,' 
with  reiterated,  growing,  and  perhaps  Orientally  exaggerating  details, 
they  hastened  out  of  their  house  in  a  neighbouring  street '  to  take 
poesession  of  Him,  as  if  He  needed  their  charge.  It  ia  not  neces- 
Bary  to  include  in  the  number  of  those  who  actually  went  the  mother  of 
Jesns.  Indeed,thelaterexpresamentionofHie*motherandbrethren'»  *j 
seems  rather  oppoaed  to  the  supposition.  Still  less  does  the  objec- 
tion,* that  any  such  procedure,  aasumedly,  on  the  part  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  history  of  Jeaas'  Nativity, 
deserve  serious  refutation.  For,  all  must  have  felt,  that  *  the  zeal '  of 
Ood's  House  was,  literally, 'consuming'  Him,  and  the  other  view  of  it, 
that  it  was  setting  on  fire,  not  the  physical,  but  the  psychical  irame- 
work  of  His  humiliation,  seems  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  what 
loftiest,  though  as  yet  dim,  thought  had  come  to  the  Virgin  about 
her  Divine  Bon.  On  the  other  hand,  this  idea,  that  He  was  *  beside 
Himself,'  afforded  the  only  explanation  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
'  been  to  them  well-nigh  inexplicable.  To  the  Eastern  mind  especially 
this  want  of  self-possession,  the  being  '  beside '  oneself,  would  point 
to  possession  by  another — God  or  Devil.  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
each  supposition  that  the  charge  waa  so  constantly  raised  by  the 
Scribes,  and  unthinkingly  taken  up  by  the  people,  that  Jeans  was 
mad,  and  had  a  devil :  not  demoniacal  possession,  be  it  marked,  but 
possession  by  the  Devil,  in  the  absence  of  self-posaessedneBs.  And 
hence  our  Ijord  retorted  upon  this  as  really  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Crhost.  And  thus  also  it  waa,  that,  while  unable  to  question 
the  reaUty  of  Hia  works,  they  still  resisted  their  evidential  force. 

■  I   take  this  loeaning,  althongh   the  proposed     interpretations    collected    in 

interpretation    which    paraphisees    the  Mryrr,  ad  loc. 

tKiyar  fif  ('  the;  isaid,'  ver.  21)  as  refer-  *  The  idea  that  they  were  in  Naiarerb 

ring  to  the  repi>rt  which  reached  the  «l  Beema  wholly  unfounded. 

nip'  ^oa,  BseniB  tu  ine  Btroined.     Those  *  Urged  even  bj  Mgym: 
who  are  curious  will   find  all  Idnds  of 
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BOOK  However  that  incident  may  for  the  present  have  ended,  it  could 

III  have  caused  but  brief  interruption  to  His  work.  Presently  there 
'"  '  '  came  the  summons  of  the  heathen  Centurion  and  the  healing  of  His 
servant,  which  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  record,  as  specially 
bearing  on  the  progressive  imfolding  of  Christ's  Mission.  Notably — 
these  two  Evangelists ;  and  notably — with  variations  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar standpoint  of  their  narratives.  No  really  serious  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  in  trying  to  harmonise  the  details  of  these  two  narra- 
tives; that  is,  if  any  one. should  attach  importance  to  such  precise 
harmony.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  reason  of  these 
variations.  Meyer  regards  the  account  of  St.  Luke  as  the  original, 
Keira  that  of  St.  Matthew — both  on  subjective  rather  than  historical 
groimds.^  But  we  may  as  well  note,  that  the  circumstance,  that  the 
event  is  passed  over  by  St.  Mark,  militates  against  the  £Eivourite 
modem  theory  of  the  Gospels  being  derived  from  an  original  tradi- 
tion (what  is  called  the  *  original  Mark,'  *  Ur-Marcas^),* 

If  we  keep  in  view  the  historical  object  of  St.  Matthew,  as 
primarily  addressing  himself  to  Jewish,  while  St.  Luke  wrote  mate 
especially  for  Gentile  readers,  we  arrive,  at  least,  at  one  remarkable 
outcome  of  the  variations  in  their  narratives.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Judsean  Gospel  gives  the  pro-Gentile,  the  Gentile  narrative  the 
pro-Jewish,  presentation  of  the  event.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew  the 
history  is  throughout  sketched  as  personal  and  direct  dealing  vith 
the  heathen  Centurion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  while  in  the  Gentile 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  the  dealing  with  the  heathen  is  throughout 
indirect,  by  the  intervention  of  Jews,  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
Centurion's  spiritual  sympathy  with  Israel.  Again,  St.  Matthew 
quotes  the  saying  of  the  Lord  which  holds  out  to  the  feith  of 
Gentiles  a  blessed  equality  with  Israel  in  the  great  hope  of  the 
future,  while  it  relegates  the  mere  claims  of  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
and  dooms  Israel  to  certain  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Luke  omits  all  this,  A  strange  inversion  it  might  seem,  that  the 
Judsean  Gospel  should  contain  what  the  Gentile  account  omits,  ex- 
cept for  this,  that  St.  Matthew  argues  with  his  countrymen  the  real 
standing  of  the  Gentiles,  while  St.  Luke  pleads  with  the  Gentiles 
for  sympathy  and  love  with  Jewish  modes  of  thinking.  The  one  is 
not  only  an  exposition,  but  a  justification,  of  the  event  as  against 
Israel ;  the  other  an  Eirenicon,  as  well  as  a  touching  representation 

>  The  difficulties  which    Xeim  raises  not  grounded  on  evidence, 

seem  to  me  little  deserving  of  serious  ^  God^t  has   some  good  remarks  oo 

treatment.      Sometimes    they    rest    on  this, 
assumptions  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
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of  the  plea  of  the  younger  with  his  elder  brother  at  the  door  of  the     chap. 
Father's  Hoase.  xix 

But  the  fiindamental  truth  in  both  ia  the  same ;  nor  is  it  just  to  '  ' 
say  that  in  the  narrative  the  Gentiles  are  preferred  before  Israel. 
So  fer  from  this,  their  feith  is  only  put  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
believing  Israel.  It  is  not  Israel,  but  Israel's  fleshly  claims  and  un- 
belief, that  are  rejected ;  and  Gentile  faith  occupies,  not  a  new 
position  outside  Israel,  but  shares  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  their  faith.  Thus  we  have 
here  the  widest  Jewish  universalism,  the  true  interpretation  of 
Iflntel's  hope ;  and  this,  even  by  the  admission  of  our  opponents,' 
not  as  a  later  addition,  but  as  forming  part  of  Christ's  original  teach- 
ing. But  if  BO,  it  revives,  only  in  accentuated  manner,  the  question  : 
Whence  this  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject,  and  that  of  contemporary  Babbinism  ? 

Yet  another  point  may  be  gained  from  the  admissions  of  negative 
criticism,  at  least  on  the  part  of  its  more  thoughtful  representatives. 
Keim,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  immaterial  here  which  '  recension '  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original.  The  Christ  did  say  what  the  Gospels  represent  I  But 
Stravse  has  shown,  that  in  such  case  any  natural  or  semi-natural 
explanation  of  the  healing  is  impossible.  Accordingly,  the  *  Tri- 
Umma'  left  is:  either  Christ  was  really  what  the  Gospels  represent 
Him,  or  He  was  a  daring  enthusiast,  or  (saddest  of  all)  He  mast  be 
regarded  as  a  conscious  impostor.  If  either  of  the  last  two  alternatives 
were  adopted,  it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  necessary  to  point 
out  some  ground  for  the  claim  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 
What  could  have  prompted  Him  to  do  so?  Old  Testament  pre- 
cedent there  was  none ;  certainly  not  in  the  cure  of  Naaman  by 
Elisha.*  And  Rabbinic  parallelism  there  was  none.  For,  although  a 
sudden  cure,  and  at  a  distance,  is  related  in  connection  with  a 
Kabbi,'  all  the  circumstances  are  absolutely  different.  In  the  Jewish  *  bw.  m  » 
story  recourse  was,  indeed,  had  to  a  Rabbi ;  bnt  for  prayer  that  the 
sick  might  be  healed  of  God,  not  for  actual  healing  by  the  Rabbi. 
Having  prayed,  the  Rabbi  informed  the  messengers  who  had  come 
to  implore  his  help,  that  the  fever  had  left  the  sick.  But  when 
asked  by  them  whether  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  he  expressly  re- 
pudiated any  prophetic  knowledge,  far  more  auy  supernatural  power 
of  healing,  and  explained  that  liberty  in  prayer  always  indicated'  to 
him  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered.     All  analogy  thus  failing. 
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BOOK      tl^®  o^ly  explanation  left  to  negative  criticism,  in  view  of  the 
in        admitted  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  is,  that  the  cure  was  the  re- 

"^  "  ^  suit  of  the  psychical  influence  of  the  Centurion's  faith  and  of  that  of 
his  servant.  But  what,  in  that  case,  of  the  words  which  Jesus  admit- 
tedly spoke  ?  Can  we,  as  some  would  have  it,  rationally  account  for 
their  use  by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  had  experience  of  such 
psychical  influences  on  disease  ?  or  that  Christ's  words  were,  so  to 
speak,  only  an  affirmation  of  the  Centurion's  faith — something  be- 
tween a  *  benedictory  wish '  and  an  act  ?  Surely,  suggestions  like 
these  carry  their  own  refutation. 

Apart,  then,  from  explanations  which  have  been  shown  untenable, 
what  is  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  of  an  event,  the  record  of 
which  is  admitted  to  be  authentic?  The  heathen  Centurion  is  a 
real  historical  personage.  He  was  captain  of  the  troop  quartered  in 
Capernaum,  and  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas.  We  know  that 
such  troops  were  chiefly  recruited  from  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  of 

idjL'iYa  Csesarea.'  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  this  Centurion 
was  a  *  proselyte  of  righteousness.'  The  accounts  both  in  St.  Matthew 
and  in  St.  Luke  are  incompatible  with  this  idea.  A  *  proselyte  of 
righteousness '  could  have  had  no  reason  for  not  approaching  Christ 
directly,  nor  would  he  have  spoken  of  himself  as  *  unfit '  that  Christ 
should  come  under  his  roof.  But  such  language  quite  accorded  with 
Jewish  notions  of  a  Gentile^  since  the  houses  of  Gentiles  were  con- 

^oL  sidered  as  defiled,  and  as  defiling  those  who  entered  them.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  *  proselytes  of  righteousness '  were  in  all  respects 
equal  to  Jews,  so  that  the  words  of  Christ  concerning  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew,  would  not  have  been  appli- 
cable to  them.  The  Centurion  was  simply  one  who  had  learned  to 
love  Israel  and  to  reverence  Israel's  God ;  one  who,  not  only  in  his 
official  position,  but  from  love  and  reverence,  had  built  that  Syna- 
gogue, of  which,  strangely  enough,  now  after  eighteen  centuries,  the 
remains,*  in  their  rich  and  elaborate  carvings  of  cornices  and  en- 
tablatures, of  capitals  and  niches,  show  with  what  liberal  hand  lie 
had  dealt  his  votive  offerings. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  the  man,  to  judge  what  earlier 
impulses  had  led  him  to  such  reverence  for  Israel's  God.  There 
might  have  been  something  to  incline  him  towards  it  in  his  early 
upbringing,  perhaps  in  Csesarea ;  or  in  his  family  relationships ;  per- 
haps in  that  very  servant  (possibly  a  Jew),  whose  implicit  obedience 
to  his  master  seems  in  part  to  have  led  him  up  to  faith  in  analogous 

*  Comp.  Wa/rren,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  386  &c. 
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submission  of  all  thiogs  to  the  behests  of  Christ.*    The  circnmstances,     chap. 
the  times,  the  place,  the  very  position  of  the  man,  make  snch  suppo-       xix 
sitions  rational,  even  suggest  them.     In  that  case,  his  whole  bearing  •stisiu 
would  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  views  ciwue 
and  feelings  of  the  time.     In  the  place  where  the  son  of  his  fellow- 
official  at  the  Court  of  Herod  had  been  healed  by  the  Word  of  Jesus, 
spoken  at  a  distance,"  in  the  Capernaum  which  was  the  home  of  ^stJoim 
Jesus  and  the  scene  of  so  many  miracles,  it  was  only  what  we  might 
expect,  that  in  such  a  case  he  should  torn  to  Jesus  and  ask  His  help. 
Quite  consistent  with  his  character  is  the  straightforwardness  of  his 
expectancy,  characteristically  illustrated  by  hia  military  experience — 
what  Bengel  designates  as  the  wisdom  of  his  faith  beautifully  shining 
out  in  the  bluffness  of  the  soldier.     When  he  had  learned  to  own 
Israel's  God,  and  to  believe  in  the  absolute  unlimited  power  of  Jesus, 
no  such  difficulties  would  come  to  him,  nor,  assuredly,  such  cavils 
rise,  as  in  the  minds  of  the  Scribes,  or  even  of  the  Jewish  laity.    Xor 
is  it  even  necessary  to  suppose  that,  in  his  unlimited  faith  in  Jesns, 
the  Centurion  had  distinct  apprehension  of  His  essential  Divinity. 
In  general  it  holds  true,  that,  throughout  the  Evangelic  history, 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  the  outcome  of  experience  of 
His  Person  and  Work,  not  the  condition  and  postulate  of  it,  as  is 
the  case  since  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost  and  His 
indwelling  in  the  Church, 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  with  the  Centurion  would  be : 
not,  Could  Jesus  heal  his  servant,  but,  Would  He  do  so?  And  again, 
this  other  specifically  :  Since,  so  &r  as  he  knew,  no  application  from 
any  in  Israel,  be  it  even  publican  or  sinner,  had  been  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, would  he,  as  a  G-entile,  be  barred  from  share  in  this 
blessing  ?  was  he  '  unworthy,'  or,  rather,  *  unfit,'  for  it  ?  Thus  this 
history  presents  a  cmcial  question,  not  only  as  regarded  the  character 
of  Christ's  work,  but  the  relation  to  it  of  the  Gentile  world.  Quite 
consistent  with  this — nay,  its  necessary  outcome — were  the  scruples 
of  the  Centurion  to  make  direct,  personal  application  to  Jesns.  In 
measure  as  he  reverenced  Jesus,  would  these  scruples,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  increase.  As  the  houses  of  Gentiles  were  'unclean,'^  •ObDinui. 
entrance  into  them,  and  still  more  familiar  fellowship,  would  *  defile.' 
The  Centurion  must  have  known  this;  and  the  higher  he  placed 
Jesus  on  the  pinnacle  of  Judaism,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  him 
to  commnnicate  with  Christ  through  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
to  expect  the  personal  Presence  of  the  Master,  even  if  the  applica- 
tion to  Him  were  attended  with  snocess.    And  here  it  is  important 
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BOOK      (for  the  criticism  of  this  history)  to  mark  that,  alike  in  the  view  of 
III        the  Centurion,  and  even  in  that  of  the  Jewish  elders  who  under- 
'         took  his  commission,  Jesus  as  yet  occupied  the  purely  Jewish  stand- 
point. 

Closely  considered,  whatever  verbal  differences,  there  is  not  any 
reed  discrepancy  in  this  respect  between  the  Judaean  presentation  of 
the  event  in  St.  Matthew  and  the  fuller  Gentile  account  of  it  by  St. 
Luke.  From  both  narratives  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  house  of 
the  Centurion  was  not  in  Capernaum  itself,  but  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  probably  on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  And  so,  in  St. 
Matt.  viii.  7,  we  read  the  words  of  our  Saviour  when  consenting: 
^  I,  having  come,  will  heal  him ; '  just  as  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  a 
space  of  time  intervenes,  in  which  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the 
Centurion,  when  he  sends  *  friends '  to  arrest  Christ's  actual  coming 
•  st.^Luke  in^  i^g  house.'  Nor  does  St.  Matthew  speak  of  any  actual  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Centurion,  even  though  at  first  sight  his  narrative 
viu*?*^**'     seems  to  imply  a   personal   appearance.^    The  general   statement 

*  beseeching  Him  ' — although  it  is  not  added  in  what  manner,  with 
what  words,  nor  for  what  special  thing — must  be  explained  by  the 
more  detailed  narrative  of  the  embassy  of  Jewish  Elders.*  There  is 
another  marked  agreement  in  the  seeming  difference  of  the  two 
accounts.  In  St.  Luke's  narrative,  the  second  message  of  the  Cen- 
turion embodies  two  different  expressions,  which  our  Authorised 
Version  unfortunately  renders  by  the  same  word.     It  should  read: 

*  Trouble  not  Thyself,  for  I  am  not  fit  (Levitically  speaking)  that 
Thou  shouldest  enter  under  my  roof;'  Levitically,  or  Judaistically 
speaking,  my  house  is  not  a  fit  place  for  Thy  entrance ;  *  wherefore 
neither  did  I  judge  myself  worthy  (spiritually,  morally,  religiously) 
[^fiQxra,  pondus  habens,  ejusdem  ponderis  cum  aliquo,  pretio 
aequans]  to  come  unto  Thee.'  Now,  markedly,  in  St.  Matthew's 
presentation  of  the  same  event  to  the  Jews,  this  latter  *  worthiness ' 
is  omitted,  and  we  only  have  St.  Luke's  first  term,  *  fit '  {Ixavos) : 

*  I  am  not  fit  that  Thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof,'  my  house  is 
unfitting  Thine  entrance.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the  reasons 
previously  indicated  for  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  two 
narratives. 

But  in  their  grand  leading  features  the  two  narratives  entirely 
agree.  There  is  earnest  supplication  for  his  sick,  seemingly  dying  ser- 
vant.^ Again,  the  Centurion  in  the  fullest  sense  believes  in  the  power 
of  Jesus  to  heal,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  knows  his  own  conmiands  as 

>  Without  the  article;  perhaps  only      mercy, 
some  of  them  went  on  this  errand  of         *  St.Matt.  viii.  6,  literally, 'x^yfemnt 
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an  oflBcer  would  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  for,  surely,  no  thoughtful  reader     chap. 
-would  seriously  entertain  the  suggestion,  that  the  military  language       xix 
of  the  Centurion  only  meant,  that  he  regarded  disease  as  caused  by  evil   ^      '     ^ 
demons  or  noxious  powers  who  obeyed  Jesus,  as  soldiers  or  servants 
do  their  officer  or  master.     Such  might  have  been  the  underlying 
Jewish  view  of  the  times ;  but  the  fact,  that  in  this  very  thing  Jesus 
contrasted  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  with  that  of  Israel,  indicates  that 
the  language  in  question  must  be  taken  in  its  obvious  sense.     But  in 
his  self-acknowledged  *  unfitness '  lay  the  real  *  fitness '  of  this  good 
soldier  for  membership  with  the  true  Israel;  and  in  his  deep-felt 

*  unworthiness '  the  real  *  worthiness '  (the  yusdem  ponderis)  for 

*  the  Kingdom '  and  its  blessings.  It  was  this  utter  disclaimer  of  all 
claim,  outward  or  inward,  which  prompted  that  absoluteness  of  trust 
which  deemed  all  things  possible  with  Jesus,  and  marked  the  real 
faith  of  the  true  Israel.  Here  was  one,  who  was  in  the  state  described 
in  the  first  clauses  of  the  *  Beatitudes,'  and  to  whom  came  the 
promise  of  the  second  clauses ;  because  Christ  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two,  and  because  He  consciously  was  such  to  the  Cen- 
turion, and,  indeed,  the  only  possible  connecting  link  between  them. 

And  so  we  mark  it,  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  high-point  in 
this  history,  so  far  as  its  teaching  to  us  all,  and  therefore  the  reason 
of  its  record  in  the  New  Testament,  is  concerned  :  that  participation 
in  the  blessedness  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  connected  with  any  outward 
relationship  towards  it,  nor  belongs  to  our  inward  consciousness  in 
regard  to  it ;  but  is  granted  by  the  King  to  that  faith  which  in 
fullest  simplicity  realises,  and  holds  fast  by  Him.  And  yet,  although 
discarding  every  Jewish  claim  to  them — or,  it  may  be,  in  our  days, 
everything  that  is  meTely  outwardly  Christian — yet  these  blessings  are 
not  outside,  still  less  beyond,  what  was  the  hope  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  our  days  the  expectancy  of  the  Church,  but  are  literally  its 
fulfilment :  the  sitting  down  ^with  Abraham,  and  laaaCy  and  Jacob 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Higher  than,  and  beyond  this  not 
even  Christ's  provision  can  take  us. 

But  for  the  fuller  imderstanding  of  the  words  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  modes  of  thought,  which  He  used  in  illustration,  require  to  be 
briefly  explained.  It  was  a  common  belief,  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Messiah  redeemed  Israel  would  be  gathered  to  a  great  feast,  together 
with  the  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  notion, 
which  was  but  a  coarsely  literal  application  of  such  prophetic  figures 

has  been  thrown  down  (by  disease)  in  same  word  is  used  in  ver.  14,  when  Peter's 
the  house,  paralytic'  The  fi4fi\rrrai  mother-in-law  is  described  as  'thrown 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^DID.    The      down  and  fever-burning/ 
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as  in  Is.  xxv.  6,  had  perhaps  yet  another  and  deeper  meaning.  As 
each  weekly  Sabbath  was  to  be  honoured  by  a  feast,  in  which  the 
best  which  the  family  could  procure  was  to  be  placed  on  the  board,  so 
would  the  world's  great  Sabbath  be  marked  by  a  feast  in  which  the 
Great  Householder,  Israel's  King,  would  entertain  His  household 
and  guests.  Into  the  painfully,  and,  from  the  notions  of  the  times, 
grossly  realistic  description  of  the  feast,^  it  is  needless  here  to  enter. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear ;  Gentiles  could  have  no  part  in  that 
feast.  In  fact,  the  shame  and  anger  of  ^  these  '  foes  on  seeing  the 
^  table  spread '  for  this  Jewish  feast  was  among  the  points  specially 
noticed  as  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Ps.  xziii.  5.'  On  this  point, 
then,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  reference  to  the  believing  Centurion 
formed  the  most  marked  contrast  to  Jewish  teaching. 

In  another  respect  also  we  mark  similar  contrariety.  When  our 
Lord  consigned  the  unbelieving  to  *  outer  darkness,  where  there  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  he  once  more  used  Jewish  language, 
only  with  opposite  application  of  it.  Gehinnom — of  which  the 
entrance,  marked  by  ever-ascending  smoke,**  was  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  between  two  palm-trees — lay  beyond  *  the  mountains  of  dark- 
ness.'^ It  was  a  place  of  darkness,^  to  which,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,* 
the  Gentiles  would  be  consigned.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  merit  of 
circumcision  would  in  the  day  of  the  Messiah  deliver  Jewish  sinners 
from  Gehinnom.^  It  seems  a  moot  question,  whether  the  expression 
*  outer  darkness '  ^  ^  may  not  have  been  intended  to  designate — be- 
sides the  darkness  outside  the  lighted  house  of  the  Father,  and  even 
beyond  the  darkness  of  Gehinnom — a  place  of  hopeless,  endless  night- 
Associated  with  it  is  *  the  weeping  ^  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth/ 
In  Rabbinic  thought  the  former  was  connected  with  sorrow,*  the  latter 
almost  always  with  anger  ^ — not,  as  generally  supposed,  with  anguish. 


'  One  might  say  that  aU  the  species 
of  animals  arc  put  in  requisition  for  this 
great  feast :  Le\iathan  (B.  Bath.  75  a) ; 
Behemoth  (Pirk6  d.  R.  Elies.  11);  the 
gigantic  bird  Bar  Jochani  (B.  Bath.  73  b ; 
Bechor.  67  5,  and  other  passages).  Simi- 
larly, fabulous  fatted  geese  are  mentioned 
—probably  for  that  feast  (B.  Bath.  73  b). 
The  wine  there  dispensed  liad  been  kept 
in  the  grapes  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  (8anh.  99  a  ;  Targum  on  Cant.  viii. 
2) ;  while  there  is  difficulty  as  to  who  is 
worthy  to  return  thanks,  when  at  last 
the  duty  is  undertaken  by  David,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  cxvi.  13  (Pes.  119  ft). 

'*  All  commentators  regard  this  as  a 
contrast  to  the  light  in  the  palace,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  the  Messianic  feast  is  not 


described  as  taking  place  in  a  palace. 

'  The  use  of  the  article  makes  it  em- 
phatic— as  Bengel  has  it:  In  hoe  riU 
dolor  nondum  est  dolor. 

*  In  Succ.  62  a  it  is  said  that  in  the 
age  to  come  (Athid  labo)  God  would 
bring  out  the  Jezer  haBa  (evil  impulse), 
and  slaughter  it  before  the  just  and  be- 
fore the  wicked.  To  the  one  he  would 
appear  like  a  great  mountain,  to  the 
other  like  a  small  thread.  Both  would, 
weep — the  righteous  for  joy,  that  they 
had  been  able  to  subdue  such  a  great 
mountain ;  the  wicked  for  sorrow,  that 
they  had  not  been  able  even  to  break 
such  a  small  thread. 

^  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression in  Ps.  cxii.  10.  The  verb  is  used 
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To  complete  our  apprehension  of  the  contrast  between  the  views     chap. 
of  the  Jews  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as       xix 
the  Gentiles  could  not  possibly  share  in  the  feast  of  the  Messiah,  so 
Israel  had  claim  and  title  to  it.     To  use  Rabbinic  terms,  the  former 
were  *  children  of  Gehinnom,'  but  Israel  *  children  of  the  Kingdom,'  *  •  st.  Matt. 
or,   in   strictly   Rabbinic  language,  *  royal  children,'**  *  children   of  bshiibb.xiT. 
God,'  *  of  heaven,'  ^  *  children  of  the  upper  chamber '  (the  Alijahy  * 
and  *  of  the  world  to  come.'  •     In  fact,  in  their  view,  God  had  first  q.«^l 
sat  down  on  His  throne  as  King,  when  the  hymn  of  deliverance  (Ex.  ^^}^» 
XV.  1)  was  raised  by  Israel — ^the  people  which  took  upon  itself  that  ^^^^"^ 
yoke  of  the  Law  which  all  other  nations  of  the  world  had  rejected.^      ^sitth.97  6; 

Never,  surely,  could  the  Judaism  of  His  hearers  have  received  ,  ^  ^^ 
more  rude  shock  than  by  this  inversion  of  all  their  cherished  beliefs.  i3d,ciid 
There  was  a  feast  of  Messianic  fellowship,  a  recognition  on  the  part  u  b;  shem. 
of  the  King  of  all  His  faithful  subjects,  a  joyous  festive  gathering 
with  the  fathers  of  the  faith.     But  this  fellowship  was  not  of  out- 
ward, but  of  spiritual  kinship.     There  were  *  children  of  the  King- 
dom,' and  there  was  an  *  outer  darkness  '  with  its  anguish  and  despair. 
But  this  childship  was  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  He  had  opened  it  to 
all  believers ;  and  that  outer  darkness  theirs,  who  had  only  outward 
claims  to  present.     And  so  this  history  of  the  believing  Centurion  is 
at  the  same  time  an  application  of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' — in 
this  also  aptly  following  its  record — ^and  a  further  carrying  out  of  its 
teaching.     Negatively,  it  differentiated  the  Kingdom  from  Israel ; 
while,  positively,  it  placed  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  fellowship  with  its 
promises,  within  reach  of  all  faith,  whether  of  Jew  or  Gentile.     He 
Who  taught  such  new  and  strange  truth  could  never  be  called  a  mere 
reformer   of  Judaism.     There  cannot  be  *  reform,'  where   all  the 
fundamental  principles  are  different.     Surely  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Messiah  of  men,  Who,  in  such  surrounding,  could  so  speak  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  of  God  and  His  Kingdom.     And  surely  also,  He, 
Who  could  so  bring  spiritual  life  to  the  dead,  could  have  no  diflBculty 
by  the  same  word,  *  in  the  self-same  hour,'  to  restore  life  and  health 
to  the  servant  of  him,  whose  faith  had  inherited  the  Kingdom.     The 
first  grafted  tree  of  heathendom  that  had  so  blossomed  could  not 
shake  off  unripe  fruit.     If  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  new  and  was 
true,  so  must  His  work  have  been.     And  in  this  lies  the  highest 
vindication  of  this  miracle, — that  He  is  the  Miracle. 

"with  this  idea  in  Acts  vii.  54,  and  in  the      12 ;  and  in  Rabbinical  writings,  for  ex- 
LXX.,  Job  zvi.  9 ;  Ps.  zzxv.  16 ;  zjovii.      ample,  Jer.  Cheth.  35  b ;  Shem.  R.  5,  &c. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   RAISING   OF  THE  YOUNG   MAN  OF   NAIN — THE   MEETING   OF    LITE 

AND   DEATH. 

{St.  Luke  vii.  11-17.) 

BOOK  That  early  spring-tide  in  Galilee  was  surely  the  truest  realisation  of 
in  the  picture  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  when  earth  clad  herself  in 
garments  of  beauty,  and  the  air  was  melodious  with  songs  of  nev 
'Cant. ii.  life.*  It  seemed  as  if  each  day  marked  a  widening  circle  of  deepest 
sympathy  and  largest  power  on  the  part  of  Jesus ;  as  if  each  day 
also  brought  fresh  surprise,  new  gladness ;  opened  hitherto  un- 
thought-of  possibilities,  and  pointed  Israel  far  beyond  the  horizon 
of  their  narrow  expectancy.  Yesterday  it  was  the  sorrow  of  the 
heathen  Centurion  which  woke  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  life  and  death ;  faith  called  out,  owned,  and  placed 
on  the  high  platform  of  Israel's  worthies.  To-day  it  is  the  same  sorrow 
of  a  Jewish  mother,  which  touches  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  Mary, 
and  appeals  to  where  denial  is  unthinkable.  In  that  Presence  grief 
and  death  cannot  continue.  As  the  defilement  of  a  heathen  house 
could  not  attach  to  Him,  Whose  contact  changed  the  Gentile  stranger 
into  a  true  Israelite,  so  could  the  touch  of  death  not  render  unclean 
Him,  Whose  Presence  vanquished  and  changed  it  into  life.  Jesus 
could  not  enter  Nain,  and  its  people  pass  Him  to  carry  one  dead  to 
the  burying. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  matters  little,  whether  it  was  the 
very  *  day  after '  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's  servant,  or  *  shortly 
afterwards,'  *  that  Jesus  left  Capernaum  for  Nain.  Probably  it  was 
the  morrow  of  that  miracle,  and  the  fact  that  *much  people,'  or 
rather  *  a  great  multitude,'  followed  Him,  seems  confirmatory  of  it. 
The  way  was  long — as  we  reckon,  more  than  twenty-five  miles ;  but, 
even  if  it  was  all  taken  on  foot,  there  could  be  no  diflBculty  in  reach- 
ing Nain  ere  the  evening,  when  so  often  fimerals  took  place.  Various 

*  This  depends  on  whether  we  adopt  the  reading  ip  rf  or  iw  r»  l^s. 


NAIN. 
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roads  lead  to,  and  from  Nain  ;  *  that  which  stretches  to  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  and  up  to  Capernaum  is  quite  distinctly  marked.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  understand,  how  most  of  those  who  have  visited  the  spot  could 
imagine  the  place,  where  Christ  met  the  funeral  procession,  to  have 
been  the  rock-hewn  tombs  to  the  west  of  Nain  and  towards  Naza- 
reth.* For,  from  Capernaum  the  Lord  would  not  have  come  that 
way,  but  approach  it  from  the  north-east  by  Endor.  Hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  Canon  Tristram  correctly  identifies  the  now 
unfenced  burying-ground,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  east  of 
Nain,  as  that  whither,  on  that  spring  afternoon,  they  were  carrying 
the  widow's  son.*  On  the  path  leading  to  it  the  Lord  of  Life  for  the 
first  time  burst  open  the  gates  of  death. 

It  is  all  desolate  now.  A  few  houses  of  mud  and  stone  with  low 
doorways,  scattered  among  heaps  of  stones  and  traces  of  walls,  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  even  these  ruins  show  to  have  been  once  a 
city,  with  walls  and  gates.*  The  rich  gardens  are  no  more;  the 
fruit  trees  cut  down,  *  and  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  desolation ' 
about  the  place,  as  if  the  breath  of  judgment  had  swept  over  it. 
And  yet  even  so  we  can  understand  its  ancient  name  of  Nain,  *  the 
pleasant,'  *  which  the  Rabbis  regarded  as  ftilfilling  that  part  of  the 
promise  to  Issachar :  *  he  saw  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant.'  *  From 
the  elevation  on  which  the  city  stood  we  look  northwards,  across  the 
wide  plain,  to  wooded  Tabor,  and  in  the  far  distance  to  snow-capped 
Hermon.  On  the  left  (in  the  west)  rise  the  hills  beyond  which 
Nazareth  lies  embosomed ;  to  the  right  is  Endor ;  southwards 
Shunem,  and  beyond  it  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  By  this  path,  from 
Endor,  comes  Jesus  with  His  disciples  and  the  great  following  multi- 
tude. Here,  near  by  the  city-gate,  on  the  road  that  leads  eastwards 
to  the  old  burying-ground,  has  this  procession  of  the  *  great  multi- 
tude,' which  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Life  met  that  other  *  great 
multitude '  which  followed  the  dead  to  his  burying.  Which  of  the 
two  shall  give  way  to  the  other?  We  know  what  ancient  Jewish 
usage  would  have  demanded.     For,  of  all  the  duties  enjoined,  none 
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*  r  cannot  nnderstand  what  Dean 
Stanley  means,  when  he  says  (Sinai  and 
Palest,  p.  362) :  *  One  entrance  alone  it 
could  have  had.'  I  have  counted  not 
fewer  than  six  roads  leading  to  Nain. 

*  So  Dean  Stanley,  and  even  Lient. 
Conder.  Canon  Farrar  pronounces  this 
one  of  *  the  certain  sites ' !  But,  even 
according  to  his  own  description  of  the 
route  taken  from  Capernaum,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  Jesus  could  have  issued 


upon  the  rock-hewn  tombs. 
»  'Land  of  Israel/  pp.  129,  130. 

*  Lieut.  Conder  (Tent- Work  in  Pal.  i. 
pp.  121, 122)  has  failed  to  discover  traces 
of  a  wall.  This  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
searches of  Canon  Trittram^  whom  I 
have  followed  in  my  account. 

*  I  cannot  accept  the  rendering  of 
Nain  by  *patouvm.* 

*  Ber.   R.  98,  ed.  Warsh.  p.   176  b: 

•Dn^:iT  -nop:  *D  pKn  nKi 
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more  strictly  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  piety, 
even  by  the  example  of  God  Himself  than  that  of  comforting  the 
mourners  and  showing  respect  to  the  dead  by  accompanying  him  to 
the  burying.*  ^  The  popular  idea,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
hovered  about  the  unburied  remains,  must  have  given  intensity  to 
such  feelings. 

Putting  aside  later  superstitions,  so  Uttle  has  changed  in  the 
Jewish  rites  and  observances  about  the  dead,'  that,  from  Talmndic 
and  even  earlier  sources,*  we  can  form  a  vivid  conception  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Nain.  The  watchful  anxiety ;  the  vain  use  of 
such  means  as  were  known,  or  within  reach  of  the  widow ;  Uie  deep- 
ening care,  the  passionate  longing  of  the  mother  to  retain  her  one 
treasure,  her  sole  earthly  hope  and  stay ;  then  the  gradual  bding 
out  of  the  light,  the  &rewell,  the  terrible  burst  of  sorrow :  all  these 
would  be  common  features  in  any  such  picture.  But  here  we  have, 
besides,  the  Jewish  thoughts  of  death  and  after  death ;  knowledge 
just  sufficient  to  make  afraid,  but  not  to  give  firm  consolation,  which 
would  make  even  the  most  pious  Rabbi  uncertain  of  his  future ;  ^ 
and  then  the  desolate  thoughts  connected  in  the  Jewish  mind  with 
childlessness.  We  can  realise  it  all :  how  Jewish  ingenuity  and 
wisdom  would  resort  to  remedies  real  or  magical ;  how  the  neigh- 
bours would  come  in  with  reverent  step,  feeling  as  if  the  very 
Shechinah  were  unseen  at  the  head  of  the  pallet  in  that  humble 
home  ;  ^  how  they  would  whisper  sayings  about  submission,  which, 
when  realisation  of  God's  love  is  wanting,  seem  only  to  stir  the 
heart  to  rebellion  against  absolute  power ;  and  how  they  would  resort 
to  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  deemed  pious  in  Nain.^ 

But  all  was  in  vain.  And  now  the  well-known  blast  of  the 
horn  has  carried  tidings,  that  once  more  the  Angel  of  Death  has  done 
his  dire  behest.®  In  passionate  grief  the  mother  has  rent  her  upper 
garment.^  The  last  sad  offices  have  been  rendered  to  the  dead.  The 
body  has  been  laid  on  the  ground ;  hair  and  nails  have  been  cut,^ 
and  the  body  washed,  anointed,  and  wrapped  in  the  best  the  widow 
could  procure ;  for,  the  ordinance  which  directed  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  in  *  wrappings  ^{Tachrichin),  or,  as  they  significantly  called 
it,  the  *  provision  for  the  journey  '  {SzevavdatJta)^  of  the  most  inex- 


*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  must  here 
refer  to  '  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,* 
ch.  X.,  and  to  the  article  in  *  The  Bible 
Educator,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  330-333. 

*  Haneherg  (Relig.  Alterth.  pp.  602, 
603)  gives  the  apt  reasons  for  this. 

*  The  Tractate  Ebel  Rahhathi  (*  Great 


Mourning '),  euphemistically  caUed  Maut' 
ch/^h  Semachath,  *  Tractate  of  Joys.*  It 
is  already  quoted  in  the  Talmud :  comp. 
ZunZf  Gott^.  Vortr.  p.  90,  not«  d.  It  is 
inserted  in  voL  ix.  of  the  Bab.  Talmud, 
pp.  28  a  to  31  b. 
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pensive  linen,  ie  of  later  date  than  oar  period.  It  is  impossible  to  chap. 
say,  whether  the  later  practice  already  prevailed,  of  covering  the  body  xx 
with  metal,  glaaa,  or  salt,  and  laying  it  either  upon  earth  or  aalt.^         •  shiUi.  ih 

And  now  the  mother  was  left  Onaenaetk  (moaning,  lamenting) —  *' 
a  term  which  distinguished  the  mourning  before  from  that  of  after 
burial.'     She  would  sit  on  the  fioor,  neither  eat  meat,  nor  drink  wine. 
What  scanty  meal  she  would  take,  must  be  without  prayer,  in  the 
house  of  a  neighbour,  or  in  another  room,  or  at  least  with  her  back 
to  the  dead."*    Fiona  friends  would  render  neighbourly  offices,  or  'Jer.Ber. 
busy  themselves  about  the  near  funeral.    If  it  was  deemed  duty  for 
the  poorest  Jew,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide  at  least  two 
flutes   and   one    mourning    woman,"   we   may   feel  sure    that  the  '  cheUmn. 
widowed  mother  had  not  neglected  what,  however  incongruous  or 
difficult  to  procure,  might  be  regarded  as  the  last  tokens  of  affection. 
In  all  likelihood  the  custom  obtained  even  then,  though  in  modified 
form,  to  have  funeral  orations  at  the  grave.     For,  even  if  charity 
provided  for  an  unknown  wayfarer  the  simplest  funeral,  mourning- 
women  would  be  hired  to  chaunt  in  weird  strains  the  lament :  '  Alas, 
the  lion !  alas,  the  hero  ! '  or  similar  words,^  while  great  Itabbis  used  '  Vim. 
to  bespeak  for   themselves  *  a  warm  frineral  oration '  (Hceaped,  or 
Hcespeday    For,  from  the  funeral  oration  a  man's  &te  in  the  other 
world  might  be  inferred ;  *  and,  indeed,  <  the  honour  of  a  sage  was  in  ■  shtbb. 
bis  funeral  oration.''    And  in  this  sense  the  Talmud  answers  the  ,j„^g^ 
<]uestion,  whether  a  funeral  oration  is  intended  to  honour  the  survivors  "  " 
or  the  dead,*  ,  sanh.  u  *. 

But  in  all  this  painful  pageantry  there  was  nothing  for  the  heart  "^ 
of  the  widow,  bereft  of  her  only  child.     We  can  follow  in  spirit  the 
mournful  procession,  as  it  started  from  the  desolate  home.     As  it 
issued,  chairs   and   couches  were  reversed,  and  laid  low.     Outside,  ^  ^^^ 
the  funeral  orator,  if  such  was  employed,  preceded  the  bier,  pro-  '**« 
<Jaiming  the  good  deeds   of  the  dead."     Inmiediately   before  the  lua 
dead  came  the  women,  this  being  peculiar  to  GaUlee,'  the  Midrash  ^^-  "■  "• 
giving  this  reason  of  it,  that  woman  had  introduced  death  into  the  -  bw.  i«» 
world."     The  body  was  not,  as  afterwards  in  preference,"  carried  in  ^^"j^*^ 
an  ordinary  coffin  of  wood  {Aron),  if  possible,  cedarwood" — on  one  ■jor.Ka 
occasion,  at  least,  made  with  holes  beneath ; "  but  laid  on  a  bier,  or  a.  lio 

>  The  mooming    ap  to  the  time  of  Other  forniB  of  the  same  word  Deed  not 

burial  or  during  ths  lint  da;  was  termed  be  mcntiooed. 

Aninah    (widowed-monrmiiK,   moaning}  '  Of  these  a  nmnber  of  instances  are 

jer.  Moraj.  4S  *.     The  following  three,  given  in  the  Talmad — tboogh  probably 

MTen,  or  thirty  days  (as  the  case  might  only  of  the  proloene,  or  epilogne,  or  of 

be)    were   those    of    Erel,    'monmliig.'  t lie  most  striking  thoughts. 
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K  Uer.  iii.  1 


^  Ber.lSo 


»  Jer.  Bot. 
17  6,  end 


in  an  open  coffin  (Mittah).  In  former  times  a  distinction  had  been 
made  in  these  biers  between  rich  and  poor.  The  former  were  carried 
on  the  so-called  Dargash — as  it  were,  in  state — while  the  poor  were 
conveyed  in  a  receptacle  made  of  wickerwork  {Kelibaj  or  Kdichahy, 
having  sometimes  at  the  foot  what  was  termed  *  a  horn,'  to  which 
the  body  was  made  fast.'  But  this  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  was  abolished  by  Rabbinic  ordinance,  and  both  alike,  if  carried 
on  a  bier,  were  laid  in  that  made  of  wickerwork.^  Commonly, 
though  not  in  later  practice,  the  face  of  the  dead  body  was  un- 
covered.® The  body  lay  with  its  face  turned  up,  and  its  hands  folded 
on  the  breast.  We  may  add,  that  when  a  person  had  died  unmanied 
or  childless,  it  was  customary  to  put  into  the  coffin  something  dis- 
tinctive of  them,  such  as  pen  and  ink,  or  a  key.  Over  the  coffins  of 
bride  or  bridegroom  a  baldachino  was  carried.  Sometimes  the 
coffin  was  garlanded  with  myrtle.^  In  exceptional  cases  we  read  of 
the  use  of  incense,*  and  even  of  a  kind  of  libation.^ 

We  cannot,  then,  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  body  of  the 
widow's  son  was  laid  on  the  *  bed '  {Mittah)^  or  in  the  *  willow  basket,' 
already  described  {Keliba^  from  Kduv).^  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  ends  or  handles  were  borne  by  friends  and  neighbours,  diflferent 
parties  of  bearers,  all  of  them  unshod,  at  frequent  intervals  relieving 
each  other,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  might  share  in  the  goo»i 
work.*  During  these  pauses  there  was  loud  lamentation ;  but  this 
custom  was  not  observed  in  the  burial  of  women.  Behind  the  bier 
walked  the  relatives,  friends,  and  then  the  sympathising  *  multitude/ 
For  it  was  deemed  like  mocking  one's  Creator  not  to  follow  the  dead 
to  his  last  resting-place,  and  to  all  such  want  of  reverence  Prov.  xvii. 
5  was  applied.**  If  one  were  absolutely  prevented  from  joining  the 
procession,  although  for  its  sake  all  work,  even  study,  should  be 
interrupted,  reverence  should  at  least  be  shown  by  rising  up  before 
the  dead.*  And  so  they  would  go  on  to  what  the  Hebrews  beautifiilly 
designated  as  the  *  house  of  assembly '  or  *  meeting,'  the  *  hostebry/ 
the  *  place  of  rest,'  or  *  of  freedom,'  the  *  field  of  weepers,'  the  *  house 
of  eternity,'  or  of  *  life.' 

We  can  now  transport  ourselves  into  that  scene.  Up  from  the 
city  close  by  came  this  *  great  multitude '  that  followed  the  dead, 
with  lamentations,  wild  chaunts  of  mourning  women,  accompanied 


'  It  is  evident  the  young  man  could 
not  have  been  *  coffined,'  or  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  sit  up  at 
Christ's  bidding.  I  must  differ  from  the 
learned  Delitzsch,  who  uses  the    word 


p"lX  in  translating  <rop6s.  Very  strank'e 
also  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  who 
advocate  wicker-basket  interments  are, 
without  knowing  it,  resorting  to  the  old 
Jewish  practice. 
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by  flutes  and  the  melancholy  tinkle  of  cjonbals,  perhaps  by  trumpets,"     chap. 
amidst  expressions  of  general  sympathy.   Along  the  road  from  Endor        xx 
streamed  the  great  multitude  which  followed  the  *  Prince  of  Life.'  .oheth^ 
Here  they  met:   Life   and  Death.     The  connecting  link  between  mocAk. 
them  was  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  widowed  mother.     He  recognised  ^^*' 
her  as  she  went  before  the  bier,  leading  him  to  the  grave  whom  she 
had  brought  into  life.     He  recognised  her,  but  she  recognised  Him 
not,  had  not  even  seen  Him.     She  was  still  weeping ;  even  after  He 
had  hastened  a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  His  followers,  quite  close 
to  her,  she  did  not  heed  Him,  and  was  still  weeping.    But,  *  behold- 
ing her,'  the  Lord*  *  had  compassion  on  her.'    Those  bitter,  silent 
tears  which  blinded  her  eyes  were  strongest  language  of  despair  and 
utmost  need,  which  never  in  vain  appeals  to  His  heart.  Who  has 
borne  our  sorrows.     We  remember,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  common 
formula  of  funeral  orators  in  Palestine,  *  Weep  with  them,  all  ye  who 
are  bitter  of  heart ! '  ^  It  was  not  so  that  Jesus  spoke  to  those  around,  *  Moed  k.  s 

_  a,  lines  7  and 

nor  to  her,  but  characteristically :  *  Be  not  weeping.'  ^  And  what  s  from 
He  said,  that  He  wrought.  He  touched  the  bier — perhaps  the  very 
wicker  basket  in  which  the  dead  youth  lay.  He  dreaded  not  the 
greatest  of  all  defilements, — that  of  contact  with  the  dead,*^  which  •  chei.  i. 
fiabbinism,  in  its  elaboration  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  had  surrounded 
with  endless  terrors.  His  was  other  separation  than  of  the  Pharisees : 
not  that  of  submission  to  ordinances,  but  of  conquest  of  what  made 
them  necessary. 

And  as  He  touched  the  bier,  they  who  bore  it  stood  still.  They 
could  not  have  anticipated  what  would  follow.  But  the  awe  of  the 
coming  wonder — as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  opening  gates  of  life, 
had  fallen  on  them.  One  word  of  sovereign  command,  ^  and  he  that 
was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.'  Not  of  that  world  of  which 
he  had  had  brief  glimpse.  For,  as  one  who  suddenly  passes  from 
dream-vision  to  waking,  in  the  abruptness  of  the  transition,  loses 
what  he  had  seen,  so  he,  who  from  that  dazzling  brightness  was 
hurried  back  to  the  dim  light  to  which  his  vision  had  been 
accustomed.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him,  as  if  he  woke  from  long 
sleep.  Where  was  he  now?  who  those  aroimd  him?  what  this 
strange  assemblage  ?  and  Who  He,  Whose  Light  and  Life  seemed  to 
fall  upon  him  ? 

And  still  was  Jesus  the  link  between  the  mother  and  the  son,  who 

*  Apparently  sometimes  torches  were  cant  conjunction.   It  occnrs  only  once  in 
used  at  funerals  (Ber.  63  a),  St.  Mark  (xvi.  19). 

*  The  term  Kiptos  for  *  the  Lord '  is  pecn-  '  So  literaUy. 
liir  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  John — a  signifi- 
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BOOK  had  again  found  each  other.  And  so,  in  the  tmest  sense,  '  He  gave 
m  him*  to  his  mother.'  Can  any  one  doubt  that  mother  and  son 
""■  '  '  henceforth  owned,  loved,  and  trusted  Him  as  the  true  Messiah  ?  If 
there  was  no  moral  motive  for  this  miracle,  outside  Christ's  sympathy 
with  intense  suffering  and  the  bereavement  of  death,  was  there  no 
moral  result  as  the  outcome  of  it  ?  If  mother  and  son  had  not  called 
upon  Him  before  the  miracle,  would  they  not  henceforth  and  for 
ever  call  upon  Him  ?  And  if  there  was,  so  to  speak,  inward  neces- 
sity, that  Life  Incarnate  should  conquer  death — symbolic  and  typic 
necessity  of  it  also— was  not  everything  here  congruous  to  the  cental 
fact  in  this  history  ?  The  simplicity  and  want  of  extravagant  details ; 
the  Divine  calmness  and  majesty  on  the  part  of  the  Christ,  so 
different  from  the  manner  in  which  legend  would  have  coloured  the 
scene,  even  from  the  intense  agitation  which  characterised  the  con- 
duct of  an  Elijah,  an  Elisha,  or  a  Peter,  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and,  lastly,  the  beauteous  harmony  where  all  is  in  accord, 
from  the  first  touch  of  compassion  till  when,  forgetftd  of  the  by- 
standers, heedless  of  *  effect,'  He  gives  the  son  back  to  his  mother — 
are  not  all  these  worthy  of  the  event,  and  evidential  of  the  truth  of 
the  narrative  ? 

But,  after  all,  may  we  regard  this  history  as  real — and,  if  so, 
what  are  its  lessons  ?  ^  On  one  point,  at  least,  all  serious  critics 
are  now  agreed.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  exaggeration, 
or  to  explain  it  on  natural  grounds.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
regard  it  either  as  true,  or  as  designedly  false.  Be  it,  moreover, 
remembered,  that  not  only  one  Gospel,  but  aK,  relate  some  story  of 
raising  the  dead — whether  that  of  this  youth,  of  Jairus's  daughter,  or 
of  Lazarus.  They  also  all  relate  the  Resurrection  of  the  Christ, 
which  really  underlies  those  other  miracles.  But  if  this  history  of 
the  raising  of  the  young  man  is  false,  what  motive  can  be  suggested 
for  its  invention,  for  motive  there  must  have  been  for  it  ?  Assuredly, 
it  was  no  part  of  Jewish  expectancy  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  He 
would  perform  such  a  miracle.  And  negative  criticism  has  admitted,' 
that  the  differences  between  this  history  and  the  raising  of  the  dead 
by  Elijah  or  Elisha  are  so  numerous  and  great,  that  these  narratives 

*  So  literally — and  very  significantly.  tions  of  the  credibility  of  such  a  miracle, 

2  Minor    difficulties    may  be    readily  since  similar  miracles  are  related  in  all 

dismissed.     Such  is  the  question,   why  the  four  Gospels. 

this  miracle  has  not  been  reconied  by  •  So  £eim,  who  finaUy  arriyes  at  the 

St.  Matthew.     Possibly  St.  Matthew  may  conclusion  that  the  event  is  fictitious  1 

have  remained  a  day  behind  in  Caper-  His  account  is  painfuUy  unfair,  and  un- 

nanm.    In  any  case,  the  omission  cannot  satisfactory  in  the  extreme, 
be  of  real  importance  as  re^rds  the  ques- 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  snggesting  that  of  the  raising  of  the  young  chap. 
man  of  Nain.  We  ask  again  :  Whence,  then,  this  history,  if  it  was  xx 
not  true  ?  It  is  an  ingenious  historical  suggestion — rather  an  admis-  '  ' 
sion  by  negative  criticism' — that  so  insignificant,  and  otherwise 
nnkoown,  a  place  as  Nain  would  not  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site 
of  this  miracle,  if  some  great  event  had  not  there  occurred  which 
made  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Church.  What  was 
that  event,  and  does  not  the  reading  of  this  record  carry  conviction 
of  ite  truth  ?  Legends  have  not  been  so  written.  Once  more,  the 
miracle  is  described  as  having  taken  place,  not  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
chamber,  nor  before  a  few  interested  witnesses,  but  in  sight  of  the 
great  multitude  which  had  followed  Jesus,  and  of  that  other  great 
multitude  which  came  from  Caua.  In  this  twofold  great  multitude  wae 
there  none,  &om  whom  the  enemies  of  Christianity  could  have  wrung 
contradiction,  if  the  narrative  was  false  ?  Still  further,  the  history 
is  told  with  such  circumstantiality  of  details,  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  a  later  invention.  Lastly,  no  one  will  question, 
that  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  '  raising  from  the  dead '  was  a 
primal  article  in  the  &ith  of  the  primitive  Church,  for  which — as  a 
fiwrt,  not  a  possibility — all  were  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives.  Tfor 
should  we  forget  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  apologies  addressed  to 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Qtiadratua  appealed  to  the  fact,  that,  of  those 
who  had  been  healed  or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ,  some  were 
still  alive,  and  all  were  well  known,'     On  the  other  hand,  the  only  •  e*«*-  , 

,  '  ■'     BM-Bccl 

real  ground  for  rejecting  this  narrative  is  disbelief  in  the  Miraculous,  i*-> 
including,  of  course,  rejection  of  the  Christ  as  the  Miracle  of 
Miracles.  But  is  it  not  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  well  as 
begging  the  question,  to  reject  the  Miraculous  because  we  discredit 
the  Miraculous  ?  and  does  not  such  rejection  involve  much  more  of 
the  incredible  than  faith  itself? 

And  so,  with  all  Christendom,  we  gladly  take  it  in  simplicity  of 
&ith,  as  a  true  record  by  true  men — all  the  more,  that  they  who  told 
it  knew  it  to  be  so  incredible,  as  not  only  to  provoke  scorn,*  but  to  '  *«•  it 
expose  them  to  the  charge  of  cunningly  devising  fables.^     But  they  idor.  n. 
who  beUeve,  see  in  this  history,  how  the  Divine  Conqueror,  in  His  ,  j  p^.  i. 
accidental  meeting  with  Death,  with  mighty  arm  rolled  back  the 
tide,  and  how  through  the  portals  of  heaven  which  He  opened  stole 
in  upon  our  world  the  first  beam  of  the  new  day.     Yet  another — in 
some  sense  lower,  in  another,  practically  higher — lesson  do  we  learn. 
For,  this  meeting  of  the  two  processions  outside  the  gate  of  Nain 
'  This  1j  the  admisiion  of  £Wn. 
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BOOK  was  accidental,  yet  not  in  the  conventional  sense.  Neither  the 
lu  arrival  of  Jesus  at  that  place  and  time,  nor  that  of  the  fanend  pro- 
cession from  Nain,  nor  their  meeting,  was  either  designed  or  else 
miraculous.  Both  happened  in  the  natural  course  of  natural  events, 
but  their  concurrence  {ovyKvpia  ^)  was  deaignedj  and  directly  God- 
caused.  In  this  God-caused,  designed  concurrence  of  events,  in 
themselves  ordinary  and  natural,  lies  the  mystery  of  special  Provi- 
dences, which,  to  whomsoever  they  happen,  he  may  and  should  r^;ard 
them  as  miracles  and  answer  to  prayer.  And  this  principle  extends 
much  farther :  to  the  prayer  for,  and  provision  of,  daily  bread,  nay,  to 
mostly  all  things,  so  that,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  all  things 
around  speak  in  parables  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

But  on  those  who  saw  this  miracle  at  Nain  fell  the  fear '  of  the 
felt  Divine  Presence,  and  over  their  souls  swept  the  hymn  of  Divine 
praise :  fear,  because  '  a  great  Prophet  was  risen  up  among  them ; 
praise,  because  '  God  had  visited  *  His  people.  And  further  and  wider 
spread  the  wave — over  Judsea,  and  beyond  it,  until  it  washed,  and 
broke  in  &int  murmur  against  the  prison-walls,  within  which  the 
Baptist  awaited  his  martyrdom.  Was  He  then  the  *  Coming  One  ?  * 
and,  if  so,  why  did,  or  how  could,  those  walls  keep  His  messenger 
within  grasp  of  the  tyrant  ?  * 

*  The  term  avyKvpla^  rendered  in  the  *  Significantly,  the  same  expression  as 
A.  V.  *  chance '  (St.  Luke  x.  31),  means  in  St  Luke  i.  68. 

literally,  the  coming  together,  the  meet-  *  The  embassy  of  the  Baptist  will  be 

ing,  or  concurrence  of  events.  described  in  connection  with  the  aocoant 

*  Lit.  *  fear  took  all.'  of  his  martyrdom. 
»  Bti. 


CHKONOLOGICAL  AKRANGEMENT. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  VOIUN  WHICE  WAS  A  8INMER. 

(St.  Luke  vH.  3e-60.) 

The  precise  date  and  place  of  the  next  recorded  event  in  this  Galilean      chap. 
journey  of  the  ChriBt  are  left  undetermined.     It  can  scarcely  have       xxi 
occurred  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Nain,  indeed,  is  scarcely  con-  '      "      ' 
gniouB  with  the  scene  that  had  been  there  enacted.   And  yet  it  must 
have  followed  almost  immediately  upon  it.     We  infer  this,  not  only 
from  the  silence  of  St.  Matthew,  which  in  this  instance  might  have 
been  due,  not  to  the  temporary  detention  of  that  Evangelist  in  Caper- 
naum, while  the  others  had  followed  Christ  to  Nain,  but  to  what  may  be 
called  the  sparingness  of  detail  in  the  Crospel-narrative,  each  Evange- 
list relating  mostly  only  one  in  a  group  of  kindred  events.'   Bat  other 
indications  determine  otu-  inference.     The  embassy  of  the  Baptist's 
disciples  (which  will  be  described  in  another  connection  *)  undoubtedly 
followed  on  the  raising  oftheyoung  man  of  Nain,   This  embassy  would 
scarcely  have  come  to  Jesus  in  Nain.     It  probably  reached  Him  on 
His  &rther  Missionary  journey,  to  which  there  seems  some  reference 
in  the  passage  in  the  First  G-ospel '  which  succeeds  the  account  of  *  st  Hut. 
that  embassy.     The  actual  words  there  recorded  can,  indeed,  scarcely  ''■''"''' 
have  been  spoken  at  that  time.     Tliey  belong  to  a  later  period  on 
that  Mission-journey,  and  mark  more  fully  developed  opposition  and 
rejection  of  the  Christ  than  in  those  early  days.     Chronologically, 
they  are  in  their  proper  place  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,'*  where  they  "  st  Lnka 
follow  in  connection  with  that  Mission  of  the  Seventy,  which,  in 
part  at  least,  was  prompted  by  the  growing  enmity  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus.      On  the  other  hand,  this  Mission  of  the    Seventy   is   not 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew.     Accordingly,  he  inserts  those  prophetic 
denunciations  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  his  Gospel,  could  not 
have  been  omitted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Missionary  joomey. 
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because  it  marks  the  beginning  of  that  systematic  opposition,*  the 
fall  development  of  which,  as  already  stated,  prompted  the  Mission 
of  the  Seventy. 

Yet,  even  so,  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  St.  Matt.  xi. 
20-30  (which  follows  on  the  account  of  the  Baptist's  embassy)  is, 
that  Jesus  was  on  a  journey,  and  it  may  well  be  that  those  precious 
words  of  encouragement  and  invitation,  spoken  to  the  burdened  and 
wearily  labouring,*  formed  part,  perhaps  the  substance,  of  His 
preaching  on  that  journey.  Truly  these  were  *  good  tidings,'  and  not 
only  to  those  borne  down  by  weight  of  conscious  sinfulness  or  deep 
sorrow,  who  wearily  toiled  towards  the  light  of  fer-oflf  peace,  or  those 
dreamt-of  heights  where  some  comprehensive  view  might  be  gained 
of  life  with  its  labours  and  pangs.  *  Good  news,'  also,  to  them  who 
would  fain  have  ^  learned '  according  to  their  capacity,  but  whose 
teachers  had  weighted  *  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  '  *  to  a  heavy 
burden,  and  made  the  Will  of  God  to  them  labour,  weary  and  unac- 
complishable.  But,  whether  or  not  spoken  at  that  special  time,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  their  special  suitableness  to  the  'forgiven 
sinner '  in  the  Pharisee's  house,*^  and  their  inward,  even  if  not  outward, 
connection  with  her  history. 

Another  point  requires  notice.  It  is  how,  in  the  unfolding  of 
His  Mission  to  man,  the  Christ  progressively  placed  Himself  in 
antagonism  to  the  Jewish  religious  thought  of  His  time,  from  out  of 
which  He  had  historically  sprung.  In  this  part  of  His  earthly  course 
the  antagonism  appeared,  indeed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  positive  rather 
than  negative  form,  that  is,  rather  in  what  He  affirmed  than  in  what 
He  combated,  because  the  opposition  to  Him  was  not  yet  fiilly  de- 
veloped ;  whereas  in  the  second  part  of  His  course  it  was,  for  a 
similar  reason,  rather  negative  than  positive.  From  the  first  this 
antagonism  was  there  in  what  He  taught  and  did ;  and  it  appeared 
with  increasing  distinctness  in  proportion  as  He  taught.  We  find  it 
in  the  whole  spirit  and  bearing  of  what  He  did  and  said — in  the 
house  at  Capernaum,  in  the  Synagogues,  with  the  Gentile  Centurion, 
at  the  gate  of  Nain,  and  especially  here,  in  the  history  of  the  much 
sinning,  much  forgiven  woman  that  was  a  sinner.  A  Jewish  Babbi 
could  not  have  so  acted  and  spoken ;  he  would  not  even  have  under- 
stood Jesus;  and  a  Rabbi,  however  gentle  and  pitiful,  would  in 
word  and  deed  have  taken  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
of  the  Christ. 

»  Made  *  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of      yoke  of  the  Law  *  (mm  Sly),  or  to  that 
Heaven  '  (D^DC'  mD7D  7iy)  equal  to 'the      'of  the  commandments*  (n^VO  hW- 
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As  St.  Grregory  expresses  it,  this  is  perhaps  a  history  more  fit  to     chap. 
be  wept  over  than  commented  upon.     For  comments  seem  so  often       xxi 
to  interpose  between  the  simple  force  of  a  narrative  and  our  hearts,   '      '    ^ 
and  few  events  in  the  Gospel-history  have   been   so   blunted  and 
turned  aside  as  this  history,  through  verbal  controversies  and  dog- 
matic wrangling. 

The  first  impression  on  our  minds  is,  that  the  history  itself  is 
but  a  fragment.  We  must  try  to  learn  irom  its  structure,  where 
and  how  it  was  broken  oflF.  We  understand  the  infinite  delicacy 
that  left  her  unnamed,  the  record  of  whose  *  much  forgiveness '  and 
great  love  had  to  be  joined  to  that  of  her  much  sin.  And  we  mark, 
in  contrast,  the  coarse  clumsiness  which,  without  any  reason  for  the 
assertion,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  morbid  curiosity,  or  for  saint- 
worship,  has  associated  her  history  with  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene.' 
Another,  and  perhaps  even  more  painful,  mistake  is  the  attempt 
of  certain  critics  to  identify  this  history  with  the  much  later  anoint- 
ing of  Christ  at  Bethany,*  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  •  st  Matt 
simpler,  and  which  the  more  ornate — ^which  the  truer  of  the  accounts,  and  parallels 
and  whence,  or  why,  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  firamed  his  distinc- 
tive narrative.  Yet  the  two  narratives  have  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon, save  that  in  each  case  there  was  a  *  Simon' — perhaps  the 
commonest  of  Jewish  names ;  a  woman  who  anointed ;  and  that 
Christ,  and  those  who  were  present,  spoke  and  acted  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  in  the  Gospel-history:'  that  is,  true  to  their 
respective  histories.  But,  such  twofold  anointing— the  first,  at  the 
beginning  of  His  works  of  mercy— of  the  Feet  by  a  forgiven,  loving 
sinner  on  whom  the  Sun  had  just  risen ;  the  second,  of  His  Head, 
by  a  loving  disciple,  when  the  full-orbed  Sun  was  setting  in  blood, 
at  the  dose  of  His  Ministry — is,  as  in  the  twofold  pm:*gation  of  the 
Temple  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  His  Work,  only  like  the  com- 
pleting of  the  circle  of  His  Life. 

The  invitation  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  to  his  table  does  not 
necessarily  indicate,  that  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  any  more  than  the  supposed  application  to  his  case  of  what  is 
called  the  Sparable'  of  the  much  and  the  little  forgiven  debtor 
implies,  that  he  had  received  from  the  Saviour  spiritual  benefit, 
great  or  small.     If  Jesus  had  taught  in  the  ^  city,'  and,  as  always, 

>  The  nntenableness  of  this  strango  bolkiog  largely  when  heaped  up  together 

hypothesis  has  been  shown  in  almost  all  by  him,  seem  not  only  unfair,  but,  when 

commentaries.    There  is  not  a  tittle  of  examined  one  by  one,  are  seen  to  be 

evidence  for  it.  groundless. 

»  The    objections   of    J&tm,    though 
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irresistibly  drawn  to  Him  the  multitude,  it  would  be  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manners  of  the  time  if  the  leading  Pharisee  invited 
the  distinguished  '  Teacher '  to  bis  table.  Ae  such  he  undoubtedly 
treated  Him.*  The  question  in  Simon's  mind  wae,  whether  He  was 
more  than  '  Teacher ' — even  '  Prophet ; '  and  that  such  question 
rose  within  him  indicates,  not  only  that  Christ  openly  claimed  a 
position  different  from  that  of  Babbi,  and  that  His  followers  regarded 
Him  at  least  as  a  Prophet,  but  also,  within  the  breast  of  Simon,  a 
struggle  in  which  strong  Jewish  prejudice  was  bearing  down  the 
mighty  impression  of  Christ's  Presence. 

They  were  all  sitting,  or  rather  'lying'' — the  Miahnab  some- 
times also  calls  it '  sitting  down  and  leaning ' — around  the  table,  the 
body  resting  on  the  couch,  the  feet  turned  away  from  the  table  in 
the  direction  of  the  walls,  while  the  left  elbow  rested  on  the  table. 
And  now,  irom  the  open  courtyard,  up  the  verandah-step,  perhaps 
through  an  antechamber,**  and  by  the  open  door,  passed  the  figme 
of  a  woman  into  the  festive  reception-room  and  dlning-hall — the 
T&^in  {tidclinium)  of  the  Rabbis.'  How  did  she  obtain  access? 
Had  she  mingled  with  the  servants,  or  was  access  free  to  all — or  had 
she,  perhaps,  known  the  house  and  ite  owner?*  It  little  matters — 
as  little  as  whether  she  '  had  been,'  or  'was '  up  to  that  day,  'a 
sinner,'*  in  the  terrible  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  greatness  of  Jewish  prejudice  against  any  conversation 
with  woman,  however  lofty  her  character,  fully  to  realise  the  absolute 
incongruity  on  the  part  of  such  a  woman  in  seeking  access  to  the 
Babbi,  Whom  so  many  regarded  as  the  God-aent  Prophet. 

But  this,  also,  is  evidential,  that  here  we  are  far  beyond  the 
Jewish  standpoint.  To  this  woman  it  was  not  incongruous,  because 
to  her  Jesus  had,  indeed,  been  the  Prophet  sent  from  God.  We 
have  said  before  that  this  story  is  a  fragment ;  and  here,  also,  as  in 
the  in\-itation  of  Simon  to  Jesus,  we  have  evidence  of  it.  She  had, 
no  doubt,  heard  His  words  that  day.     What  He  had  said  would  be, 

'  Ber.vi.  8  makes  tlio  following  carious 
distinction ;  if  they  lit  at  the  taole,  each 
says '  the  grace '  for  himself  i  if  they  '  He 
down '  to  table,  one  Bays  it  in  the  name  of 
all.  If  wine  is  handed  them  daring 
dinner,  each  says  '  the  grace '  over  it  for 
himself;  if  after  dinner,  one  saya  it  for 


all. 

*  The  Teriltlia  was  sometimes  entered 
hj  ia  antfchambm- (Pnitfdor),  Ab.iv.  16. 
and  opened  into  one  (Jer.  Bosh  haSh. 
69  i),  or  more  (Yom.  16  b),  side-  or  bed- 


i.i). 

'  The  strangeness  of  the  circnmstanoe 
su^ests  this,  which  is,  atas  I  by  no  meMis 
inconsistent  with  what  we  Iniow  of  the 
monility  of  some  of  these  Babbit,  al- 
though this  page  most  not  be  stained  by 
detailed  references. 

*  The  other  and  harsher  reading,  '* 
woman  which  waa  in  the  city  a  ainDcr,' 
need  ecarcel;  be  diacnoMd. 


BEHIND  raM,  AT  HIS  FEET. 

in  substance,  if  not  in  words :  *  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  .  .  .  Learn  of  Me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  ...  Ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  ..."  This  was  to  her  the  Prophet  sent  from  God  with  the 
good  news  that  opened  even  to  her  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  laid 
its  yoke  upon  her,  not  bearing  her  down  to  very  hell,  but  easy  of  wear 
and  light  of  burden.  She  knew  that  it  was  all  as  He  said,  in  r^;ard 
to  the  heavy  load  of  her  past;  and,  as  she  listened  to  those  Words, 
and  looked  on  that  Presence,  she  learned  to  believe  that  it  was  all 
as  He  had  promised  to  the  heavy  burdened.  And  she  had  watched, 
and  followed  Him  afer  off  to  the  Pharisee's  house.  Or,  perhaps,  if 
it  be  thought  that  she  had  not  that  day  heard  for  herself,  still,  the 
sound  of  that  message  must  have  reached  her,  aud  wakened  the  echoes 
of  her  heart.  And  still  it  was :  Come  to  Me ;  learn  of  Me ;  /  will 
give  rest.  What  mattered  all  else  to  her  in  the  hunger  of  her  soul, 
which  had  jnst  tasted  of  that  Heavenly  Bread  ? 

The  shadow  of  her  form  must  have  bllen  on  all  who  sat  at  meat. 
But  none  spake ;  nor  did  she  heed  any  but  One.  Like  heaven's  own 
music,  as  Angels'  songs  that  guide  the  wanderer  home,  it  still  sounded 
in  her  ears.  There  are  times  when  we  forget  all  else  in  one  absorb- 
ing thought ;  when  men's  opinions — nay,  our  own  feelings  of  shame — 
are  effaced  by  that  One  Presence ;  when  the  '  Come  to  Me ;  learn  of 
Me ;  /  will  give  you  rest,'  are  the  all  in  all  to  us.  Then  it  is,  that 
the  fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  within  are  broken  open  by  the 
wonder-working  rod,  with  which  God's  Messenger  to  as — the  better 
Moses — has  struck  our  hearts.  She  had  come  that  day  to  '  learn ' 
and  to  '  find  rest.'  What  mattered  it  to  her  who  was  there,  or  what 
they  thought  ?  There  was  only  One  Whose  Presence  she  dared  not 
encounter — not  from  fear  of  Him,  but  from  knowledge  of  herself. 
It  was  He  to  Whom  she  had  come.  And  so  she  '  stood  behind  ^at 
His  Feet.'  She  had  brought  with  her  an  alaiiaatron  (phial,  or  flask, 
commonly  of  alabaster)  of  perfume.'  It  is  a  coarse  suggestion,  that 
this  had  originally  been  bought  for  a  far  different  purpose.  We 
know  that  perfumes  were  much  sought  after,  and  very  largely  in  use. 
Some,  such  as  true  balsam,  were  worth  double  their  weight  in  silver ; 

>  I  have  so  tranalated  the  word  itifor,  moD  was  tbe  nse  of  perfUmes,  tbat  fier. 

wMoh  Ibe  A.  T.  render*  'ointment.'   The  vi.  6  mentions  a  mvgmar,  or  a  kind  ot 

woid  ia  evidently  the  Hebrew  and  lUb-  inoenae,  which  was  commoiily  burnt  after 

blnic  "AO' which,  however,  is  notalwaya  ateast.   Asregardi  the  word 'aiaiiutnrn,' 

equivalent  for  myrth,  bnt  seems  also  to  the  name  was  given  to  perfume-phials  in 

mean  matk  and  mattic.  In  abort,  I  regard  general,  even  if  not  made  of  alabaster, 

it  as  designating  any  flnid  nDgnent — or,  because  the  latter  was  so  frequently  used 

generally  apeaking,  '  perfume.'    Bo  com-  for  anch  Basks. 
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others,  like  the  spikenard  (whether  as  juice  or  ungaent)  along  with 
other  ingredients),  though  not  equally  costly,  were  also  'precious.' 

sherl  vii  6  We  have  evidence  that  perfumed  oils — notably  oil  of  roses,*  and 
of  the  iris-plant,  but  chiefly  the  mixture  known  in  antiquity  as 

^jer.Demai  foliotwm^  Were  largely  manufactured  and  used  in  Palestine.^  A 
flask  with  this  perfume  was  worn  by  women  round  the  neck,  and 
hung  down  below  the  breast  (the  Zdockith  ahd  Phaleitony^  So 
common  was  its  use  as  to  be  allowed  even  on  the  Sabbath.^    This 

*  flask '  (possibly  the  Chumarta  de  Philon  of  Gitt.  69  6) — not  always 
of  glass,  but  of  silver  or  gold,  probably  often  also  of  alabaster-— <»n- 
taining  ^Phaleiton^  (evidently,  the  foliaiura  of  Pliny)  was  used 
both  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  perfume  the  person.  Hence  it  seems 
at  least  not  unlikely,  that  the  alahaatron  which  she  brought,  who  loved 
so  much,  was  none  other  than  the  '  flask  of  foliatum,'  so  conmion 
among  Jewish  women.* 

As  she  stood  behind  Him  at  His  Feet,  reverently  bending,  a 
shower  of  tears,  like  sudden,  quick  summer-rain,  that  refireshes  air 
and  earth,  *  bedewed '  *  His  Feet.  As  if  surprised,  or  else  afraid  to 
awaken  His  attention,  or  defile  Him  by  her  tears,  she  quickly*  wiped 
them  away  with  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair  that  had  fallen  down 
and  touched  Him,*  as  she  bent  over  His  Feet.  Nay,  not  to  wash 
them  in  such  impure  waters  had  she  come,  but  to  show  such  loving 
gratefulness  and  reverence  as  in  her  poverty  she  could,  and  in  her 
humility  she  might  oflfer.  And,  now  that  her  faith  has  grown  bold 
in  His  Presence,  she  is  continuing  *  to  kiss  those  Feet  which  had 
brought  to  her  the  *  good  tidings  of  peace,'  and  to  anoint  them  out 
of  the  alahaatron  round  her  neck.  And  still  she  spake  not,  nor  yet 
He.  For,  as  on  her  part  silence  seemed  most  fitting  utterance,  so 
on  His,  that  He  suffered  it  in  silence  was  best  and  most  fitting 
answer  to  her. 

Another  there  was  whose  thoughts,  far  other  than  hers  or  the 
Christ's,  were  also  unuttered.     A  more  painful  contrast  than  that  of 

*  the  Pharisee '  in  this  scene,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.     We  do  not 


*  The  derivation  of  the  Rabbinic  term  in 
Buxiorft  Lexicon  (p.  1724)  is  certainly 

incorrect.  I  have  no  doubt  the  ptD^vD 
was  \.\\Q  folmtum  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xiii. 
1,2).  In  Jew.  War  iv.  9,  lOjJosejj/ius  seems 
to  imply  that  women  occasionally  poured 
over  themselves  unguents.  Accorcling  to 
Chethub.  vi.  4,  a  woman  might  apparently 
spend  a  tenth  of  her  dowJ"y  on  such  tilings 
as  unguents  and  perfumes.  For,  in 
Chethub.  66  b  we  have  an  exaggerated 


account  of  a  woman  spending  upwards  of 
SOOl.  on  perfumes  1  This  will  at  any  rate 
prove  their  common  and  abundant  use. 

'  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  verb. 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  tense. 

*  It  is  certainly  not  implied,  that  she 
had  her  hair  dishevelled  as  in  mourning, 
or  as  by  women  before  drinking  the 
waters  of  jealousy. 

^  Tlie  tense  implies  this. 


THE  MUCH  AND  THE  LITTLE  FORGIVEX. 

insist  that  the  designation  'this  Man,''  given  to  Christ  in  his  un- 
spoken thoughts,  or  the  manner  in  which  afterwards  he  replied  to 
the  riaviour's  question  by  a  supercilious  'I  suppose,'  or  'presume,""  ."" 
necessarily  imply  contempt.  But  they  certainly  indicate  the  mood  " 
of  his  spirit.  One  thing,  at  least,  seemed  now  clear  to  this  Pharisee : 
If  'this  Man,'  this  strange,  wandering,  popular  idol,  with  His 
strange,  novel  ways  and  words,  Whom  in  politeness  he  must  call 
*  Teaclier,' '  Kabbi,  were  a  Prophet,  He  would  have  known  who  the 
woman  was ;  and,  if  He  bad  known  who  she  was,  then  would  He 
never  have  allowed  such  approach.  So  do  we,  also,  often  argue  as 
to  what  He  would  do,  if  He  knew.  But  He  doea  know ;  and  it  is  just 
because  He  knoweth  that  He  doeth  what,  from  our  lower  standpoint, 
we  cannot  understand.  Had  He  been  a  Rabbi,  He  would  certainly, 
and  had  He  been  merely  a  Prophet,  He, would  probably,  have  re- 
pelled such  approach.  The  former,  if  not  from  self-righteousness,  yet 
from  ignorance  of  sin  and  forgiveness ;  the  latter,  because  such 
homage  was  more  than  man's  due.'  But,  He  was  more  than  a 
Prophet — the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  so  she  might  quietly  weep 
over  His  Feet,  and  then  quickly  wipe  away  that '  dew '  of  the  '  better 
morning,'  and  then  continue  to  kiss  His  Feet  and  to  anoint  them. 

And  yet  Prophet  He  also  was,  and  in  far  fuller  sense  than  Simon 
could  have  imagined.  For,  He  had  read  Simon's  unspoken  thoughts. 
I^esently  He  would  show  it  to  him ;  yet  not,  as  we  might,  by  open 
reproof^  that  would  have  pnt  him  to  shame  before  his  guests,  but 
with  infinite  delicacy  towards  His  host,  and  still  in  manner  that  he 
could  not  mistake.  What  follows  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  a 
parable  but  an  illustration.  Accordingly,  it  must  in  no  way  be 
pressed.  With  this  explanation  vanish  all  the  supposed  difficulties 
about  the  Pharisees  being  *  little  forgiven,'  and  hence  '  loving  little.' 
To  convince '  Simon  of  the  error  of  his  conclosion,  that,  if  the  life  of 
that  woman  had  been  known,  the  Prophet  must  have  forbidden  her 
touch  of  love,  Jesus  entered  into  the  Pharisee's  own  modes  of  reason- 
ing. Of  two  debtors,  one  of  whom  owed  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
other,*  who  would  best  love  the  creditor '  who  had  freely  *  forgiven 

>  Id  the  A.  V.  bad  induced  Glial  reverence  in  hk  eoti 

*  The  Talmad,  with  its  nmul  exsg-  (n.  a.,  ool.  d). 

peratioii.has  this  stoij  when  commenting  ■  The  one  snm  =  npward«  of  ICI. ;  the 

on  the  cererence  due  by  children  to  iheir  other  -  apwaida  of  1 1.  lOi. 

parents,  that   R.  IshraaerB  mother  had  *  Money-lender — though    perhaps    in 

«omplained  her  son  would  not  allow  her,  the  evil  sense  which  we  attach  to  tliu 

when  he  came  fconi  the  Academy,  (e  Willi  term.    At  the  same  time,  the  freqncnt 

Mt  feet  and  then  drink  the  water— on  allusion  to  such  and  their  haish  manners 

which  the  sages  made  the  Kabbi  yield  I  otleis  painful  illnstration  of  the  BociB.1 

<Jer.  Peah  IS  d).     Again,  some  one  came  stue  at  the  time. 

to   kiu  R.  Jonathan't  ftet,  because  he  >  Sorather  than 'frankly' in  thcA.  V. 
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BOOK  them  ?  *  Though  to  both  the  debt  might  have  been  equally  impos- 
in  sible  of  discharge,  and  both  might  love  equally,  yet  a  Babbi  would, 
according  to  his  Jewish  notions,  say,  that  he  would  love  most  to 
whom  most  had  been  forgiven.  If  this  was  the  undoubted  outcome 
of  Jewish  theology — ^the  so  much  for  so  much — let  it  be  applied  to 
the  present  case.  If  there  were  much  benefit,  there  would  be  much 
love ;  if  little  benefit,  little  love.  And  conversely :  in  such  case 
much  love  would  argue  much  benefit ;  little  love,  small  benefit.  Let 
him  then  apply  the  reasoning  by  marking  this  woman,  and  contrast- 
ing her  conduct  with  his  own.  To  wash  the  feet  of  a  guest,  to  give 
him  the  kiss  of  welcome,  and  especially  to  anoint  him,*  were  not, 
indeed,  necessary  attentions  at  a  feast.  All  the  more  did  they 
indicate  special  care,  affection,  and  respect,*  None  of  these  tokens 
of  deep  regard  had  marked  the  merely  polite  reception  of  Him  by 
the  Pharisee.  But,  in  a  twofold  climax  of  which  the  intensity  can 
only  be  indicated,*  the  Saviour  now  proceeds  to  show,  how  different 
it  had  been  with  her,  to  whom,  for  the  first  time,  He  now  turned  I 
On  Simon's  own  reasoning,  then,  he  must  have  received  but  little, 
she  much  benefit.  Or,  to  apply  the  former  illustration,  and  now  to 
reality :  *  Forgiven  have  been  her  sins,  the  many '  ^ — ^not  in  ignorance, 
but  with  knowledge  of  their  being  *  many.'  This,  by  Simon's  former 
admission,  would  explain  and  account  for  her  much  love,  as  the  effect 
of  much  forgiveness.  On  the  other  hand — though  in  delicacy  the 
Lord  does  not  actually  express  it — this  other  inference  would  also  hold 
true,  that  Simon's  little  love  showed  that '  little  is  being  forgiven.'  ^ 
What  has  been  explained  will  dispose  of  another  controversy 
which,  with  little  judgment  and  less  taste,  has  been  connected  with 
this  man^ellous  history.  It  must  not  be  made  a  question  as  between 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  nor  as  between  rival  dogmatists,  whether 
love  had  any  meritorious  part  in  her  forgiveness,  or  whether,  as  after- 
wards stated,  her  *  faith '  had  ^  saved '  her.  Undoubtedly,  her  faith 
had  saved  her.  WTiat  she  had  heard  from  His  lips,  what  she  knew 
of  Him,  she  had  believed.  She  had  believed  in  ^  the  good  tidings  of 
peace '  which  He  had  brought,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  His  Father- 

>  The  points  of  resemblance  and  of  *  Thou  gavest  me  no  water,  she  washed 

difference  with  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23  will  not  with  water  but  tears ;  no  kiss,  she 

readily  appear  on  comparison.  kissed  my  feet ;  no  oil,  she  unguent ;  not 

2  Comp.  for  ex.  St.  John  xiii.  4.  to  the  head,  but  to  the"  feet.     And  yet : 

■  Washing  :  Gen.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2  ;  xxiv.  emphuticaZly — into    thy  house   I  came, 

32 ;    Judg.    xix.   21 ;    1  Sam.   xxv.    41 ;  &c. 

kissing:  Ex.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xv.  5;  xix.  •  So  literally. 

39 ;  anointing  :  Eocl.  ix.  8 ;  Amos  vi.  6,  as  *  Mark  the  tense, 
well  as  Ps.  xxiii.  6. 


'  THY  EAITH  HAS  SAVED  THEE  :   GO  INTO  PEACE.' 

hood  of  pity  to  the  most  sunken  and  needy;  in  Christ,  as  the 
MeBsenger  of  Reconciliation  and  Peace  with  God ;  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  which  He  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  opened  to  her, 
from  out  of  whose  unfolded  golden  gates  Heaven's  light  had  fallen 
upon  her,  Heaven's  voices  had  come  to  her.  She  had  helieved  it  all : 
the  Father,  the  Son — Revealer,  the  Holy  Ghost — Revealing.  And 
it  had  saved  her.  When  she  came  to  that  feast,  and  stood  behind 
with  humbled,  loving  gratefiilneaa  and  reverence  of  heart-service, 
she  w(t8  already  saved.  She  needed  not  to  be  forgiven :  she  had 
been  forgiven.  And  it  was  because  she  was  forgiven  that  she 
bedewed  His  Feet  with  the  summer-shower  of  her  heart,  and,  quickly 
wiping  away  the  flood  with  her  tresses,  continued  kissing  and  anoint- 
ing them.  All  this  was  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  who,  having  come 
in  heart,  still  came  to  Him,  and  learned  of  Him,  and  found  rest  to 
her  soul.  In  that  early  springtide  of  her  new-bom  Ufe,  it  seemed 
that,  as  on  Aaron's  rod,  leaf,  bud,  and  flower  were  all  together  in 
tangled  confusion  of  rich  fortJibursting.  She  had  not  yet  reached 
order  and  cleamesB ;  perhaps,  in  the  fulness  of  her  feelings,  knew  not 
how  great  were  her  blessings,  and  felt  not  yet  that  conscious  rest 
which  grows  out  of  faith  in  the  forgiveness  which  it  obtains. 

And  this  was  now  the  final  gift  of  Jesus  to  her.  As  formerly  for 
the  first  time  He  had  turned,  so  now  for  the  first  time  He  spoke  to 
her — and  once  more  with  tenderest  delicacy.  *  Thy  sins  have  been  for- 
given ' '  — not,  are  forgiven,  and  not  now — *  the  many.'  Nor  does  He 
now  heed  the  murmuring  thoughts  of  those  around,  who  cannot 
understand  Who  this  is  that  forgiveth  sins  also.  But  to  her,  and 
truly,  though  not  literally,  to  them  also,  and  to  us,  He  said  in 
explanation  and  application  of  it  all :  '  Thy  faith  has  saved  thee :  go 
into  peace.'  *  Onr  logical  dogmatics  would  have  had  it  -.  *  go  in 
peace ; '  more  truly  He,  *  into  peace.'  And  so  she,  the  first  who  had 
come  to  Him  for  spiritual  healing,  the  first  of  an  unnumbered  host, 
went  out  into  the  better  light,  into  peace  of  heart,  peace  of  faith, 
peace  of  rest,  and  into  the  eternal  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  of  the  Heaven  of  the  Kingdom  hereafter  and  for  ever. 

<  So.  properly  rendered.  BomaniBta,  in      AbiokoU,  not 'thy  situ  have  been  for- 
this  alio  uTogating  to  man  more  than      given,'  but  I  absolve  thee  I 
Christ    Himself    ever    spoke,     has    it:  '  Bo  literally. 
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the  ministry  of  love,  the  bla8phehy  of  hatred,  and  the  mlfftakes 
of  earthly  affection — ^thb  return  to  capernaum — ^heaung  of  the 
dem0ni8ed  dumb — pharisaic  charge  against  christ — the  visit  of 
Christ's  mother  and  brethren. 

(St.  Luke  viU.  1-3  ;  St.  Matt.  ix.  32-36  ;  St.  Mark  iii.  22,  &c. ;  St.  Matt.  xU.  46-50, 

and  parallels.) 

BOOK  However  interesting  and  important  to  follow  the  steps  of  our  Lord 
III  on  His  journey  through  Galilee,  and  to  group  in  their  order  the 
'  '  notices  of  it  in  the  Gospels,  the  task  seems  almost  hopeless.  In 
truth,  since  none  of  the  Evangelists  attempted — should  we  not  say, 
ventured — to  write  a  *  Life '  of  the  Christ,  any  strictly  historical 
arrangement  lay  outside  their  purpose.  Their  point  of  view  was  that 
of  the  internal,  rather  than  the  external  development  of  this  history. 
And  so  events,  kindred  in  purpose,  discourses  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  or  parables  pointing  to  the  same  stretch  of  truth,  were 
grouped  together ;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  unfolding 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  growing  opposition  of  His  enemies 
exhibited  by  joining  together  notices  which,  perhaps,  belong  to 
difiTerent  periods.  And  the  lesson  to  us  is,  that,  just  as  the  Old 
Testament  gives  neither  the  national  history  of  Israel,  nor  the 
biography  of  its  heroes,  but  a  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its 
progressive  development,  so  the  Gospels  present  not  a  *  Life  of 
Christ,'  but  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  progressive 
manifestation. 

Yet,  although  there  are  diflBculties  connected  with  details,  we 

can  trace  in  outline  the  general  succession  of  events.     We  conclude, 

that  Christ  was  now  returning  to  Capernaum  from  that  Missionary 

*  St.  Luke     journey  *  of  which  Nain  had  been  the  southernmost  point.     On  this 

viii    11*  Sfr     tf  %f  ML 

Matt,  ix!  35'  journey  He  was  attended,  not  only  by  the  Twelve,  but  by  loving, 
grateful  women,  who  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.  Among 
them  three  are  specially  named.      *Mary,  called  Magdalene,'  had 


MAGDALA  AND  THE  MAGDALENE. 

received  from  Him  special  benefit  of  healing  to  body  and  soul.'  Her 
designation  as  Magdalene  was  probabl;  derived  &oin  her  native  city, 
Magdala,*  just  as  several  Babbis  are  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  as 
*  Magdalene  '  (Magdelaah,  or  Magddaja ').  Magdala,  which  was  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey  from  Tiberias,'  was  celebrated  for  its  dye- 
works,^  and  its  manu&ctories  of  fine  woollen  textures,  of  which 
eighty  are  mentioned."  Indeed,  all  that  district  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  in  this  industry.*  It  was  also  reputed  for  its  traflSc  in 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  for  purifications — tradition,  with  its  usual 
exaggeration  of  numbers,  mentioning  three  hundred  such  shops.'' 
Accordingly,  its  wealth  was  very  great,  and  it  is  named  among  the 
three  cities  whose  contributions  were  so  large  as  to  be  sent  in  a 
'v&ggaa  to  Jerusalem.*  But  its  moral  corruption  was  also  great,  and 
to  this  the  Babbis  attributed  its  final  destruction.^  Magdala  had  a 
Synagogue.**  Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  a  strong  tower 
which  defended  its  approaches,  or  served  for  outlook.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  circmnstance,  that  what  seems  to  have  formed 
part,  or  a  suburb  of  Magdala,^  bore  the  names  of  '  Fish-tower '  and 
of  '  Tower  of  the  Dyers.'  One  at  least,  if  not  both  these  towers, 
would  be  near  the  landing-place  by  the  Lake  of  Cralilee,  and  overlook 
its  waters.  The  necessity  for  such  places  of  outlook  and  defence, 
making  the  town  a  Magdala,  would  be  increased  by  the  proximity  of 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Gennesaret,  of  which  Josephus  speaks  in 
nuch  rapturous  terms.''  Moreover,  only  twenty  minutes  to  the  north 
of  Magdala  descended  the  so-called  *  Valley  of  Doves '  (the  Wady 
Hamam),  through  which  passed  the  ancient  caravan-road  that  ted  over 
Nazareth  to  Damascus.  The  name  '  valley  of  doves '  illustrates  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  Babbinic  descriptions  of  ancient  Magdala. 
Modern   travellers   (such    as    Dean   Stanley,   Professor  Rohineon,, 


9»a' 
Jtr.  TUMI. 


BccLlS, 

ed.  Vuili 


'  '  Oat  of  vhom  went  seTen  devils.' 
TboM  who  are  cniioiu  to  tee  one  attempt 
«t  finding  a 'iktional'  basis  for  some  of  the 
Talmadical  legends  aboat  Uary  Mag' 
dalene  and  otheri  connected  ^tb  the 
histoi;  of  Christ,  maj  coniolt  the  ea^j 
of  Bok\  in  the  Stndien  nnd  Kritiken  for 
1873,.  pp.  77-116  (Die  Jesns-Mythen  d. 
Jndeath.). 

*  The  BUggcBtion  that  the  word  meant 
'  curler  of  hair,'  which  is  made  by  Ligki- 

JiMitiKaA  followed  bf  his  modem  followers, 
depends  on  entire  misapprebenaion. 

•  In  Baba  Mez.  26  a,  middle,  B.  Isaac 
the  M^daleoe  Js  introdnoed  in  a  highly 
chancteriatlc  discussion  about  coinf  that 
aie  found.     His  remark   abont    three 


coins  laid  OD  each  other  like  a  tower 
might,  if  it  had  not  been  connected  with 
sadi  a  gnve  discussioii,  have  almost 
seemed  a  pnn  on  Magiala. 

*  Thus  in  regard  to  another  village 
(not  mentioned  either  by  Belaitdvt  or 
Nefihaver)  in  the  Hidi.  on  Lament  ii. 
2,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  67  fr,  lino  13  from 
bottom. 

■  This  Synagogue  is  introduced  in  the 
almost  blasphemoDs  accoDot  of  the 
miracles  of  Simon  ben  Jochtu,  when  be 
declared  Tiberias  free  from  the  defilement 
of  dead  bodies,  buried  there. 

'  This  has  been  well  shown  by  Jftw- 
bauer,  O^ogr.  do  la  lUestine,  pp.  217, 
21 S. 
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•  Bfuddter't 
PaUtetina, 
pp.  258,  369 


»  SL  Matt. 
xzTiLM 

•▼er.61 


•»  St  Luke 
xxiiLfiS 

«  ver.  56 


'SLLuke 
xxiT.  10 


K  Seb.  62  b 


»•  St.  Jolin 
i7. 46-fi4 


<Tebam. 
70  a 
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Farrar^  and  others)  have  noticed  the  strange  designation  '  Valley  of 
Doves  '  without  being  able  to  suggest  the  explanation  of  it,  which  the 
knowledge  of  its  traffic  in  doves  for  purposes  of  purification  at  once 
supplies.     Of  the  many  towns  and  villages  that  dotted  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  all  have  passed  away  except  Magdala,  which  is 
still  represented  by  the  collection  of  mud  hovels  that  bears  the  name 
of  Medjdel.     The  ancient  watch-tower  which  gave  the  place  its  name 
is  still  there,  probably  standing  on  the  same  site  as  that  which  looked 
down    on    Jesus    and   the   Magdalene.     To  this  day  Magdala  is 
celebrated  for  its  springs   and  rivulets,  which  render  it   specially 
suitable  for  dyeworks ;  while  the  shell-fish  with  which  these  waters 
and  the  Lake  are  said  to  abound,*  might  supply  some  of  the  dye.* 

Such  details  may  help  us  more  clearly  to  realise  the  home,  and 
with  it,  perhaps,  also  the  upbringing  and  circumstances  of  her  who 
not  only  ministered  to  Jesus  in  His  life,  but,  with  eager  avarice  of 
love,  watched  ^afar  oflF'  His  dying  moments,*  and  then  sat  over 
against  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  in  which  His  Body  was  laid.**  And 
the  terrible  time  which  followed  she  spent  with  her  like-minded 
friends,  who  in  Galilee  had  ministered  to  Christ,*^  in  preparing  those 
*  spices  and  ointments  '  •  which  the  Risen  Saviour  would  never  re- 
quire. For,  on  that  Easter-morning  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  was  only 
guarded  by  Angel-messengers,  who  announced  to  the  Magdalene  and 
Joanna,  as  well  as  the  other  women,^  the  gladsome  tidings  how  His 
foretold  Resurrection  had  become  a  reality.  But  however  difficult 
the  circumstances  may  have  been,  in  which  the  Magdalene  came  to 
profess  her  faith  in  Jesus,  those  of  Joanna  (the  Hebrew  Jochani  ^) 
must  have  been  even  more  trying.  She  was  the  wife  of  Chuza^  Herod's 
Steward^ — possibly,  though  not  likely,  the  Court-official  whose  son 
Jesus  had  healed  by  the  word  spoken  in  Cana.**  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  event  seems  rather  opposed  to  this  supposition.  In- 
deed, it  seems  doubtful,  whether  Ghuza  was  a  Jewish  name.  In  Jewish 
writings^  the  term  (KJ-IS*)  seems  rather  used  as  a  by-name  (* little 


*  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the 
Talmud  (Megill.  6  a)  finds  in  the  ancient 

territory  of  Zebulun  the  Chilson  (pT^Pl) 
so  largely  used  in  dying  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  so  very  precious.  Spurious  dyes  of 
the  same  colour  were  also  produced 
{goto.^.  Lewysohn,  Zool.  d.  Talm.pp.  281- 
283). 

'  Curiously  enough,  the  Greek  term 
Mrpoiros  (steward)  has  passed  into  the 
Babbinic  Aphiterophos. 

*  Delitzsoh  (Zeitsch.  fiir  Luther.  Theol. 


for  1876,  p.  598)  seems  to  regard  Chusitk 
(n^TIS)  as  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  Chuza. 
The  word  is  mentioned  in  the  ^ruch 
(ed.  LandaUf  p.  801  b,  where  the  refer- 
ences, however,  are  misquoted)  as  occar- 
ring  in  Bcr.  R.  23  and  51.  No  existing 
copy  of  the  Midrash  has  these  references 
which  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted.  It  is  curious  that  both  occur  in 
connection  with  Messianic  passages.  In 
any  case,  however,  Chmnth  was  not  a 
proper  name,  but  some  mystic  designation.. 
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pitcher ')  for  a  small,  insignificant  person,  than  as  a  proper  name.  Only  chap. 
one  other  of  those  who  ministered  to  Jesus  is  mentioned  by  name.  It  is  xxn 
Susanna, '  the  lily.'  The  names  of  the  other  loving  women  are  not 
written  on  the  page  of  earth's  history,  but  only  on  that  of  the  *  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life.'  And  they  *  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.' 
^  early  did  eternal  riches  appear  in  the  garb  of  poverty ;  so  soon 
did  love  to  Christ  find  its  treasure  in  consecrating  it  to  His  Ministry. 
And  ever  since  has  this  been  the  law  of  His  Kingdom,  to  our  great 
humiliation  and  yet  greater  exaltation  in  fellowship  with  Him. 

It  was  on  this  return-journey  to  Capernaum,  probably  not  far 
from  the  latter  place,  that  the  two  blind  men  had  their  sight  re- 
stored.*   It  was  then,  also,  that  the  healingf  of  the  demonised  dumb  '  st.  M»tt. 

'  '  ®  ix.  S7-S1 

took  place,  which  is  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  32-35,  and  alluded  to 
in  St.  Mark  iii.  22-30.  This  narrative  must,  of  course,  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  somewhat  similar  event  told  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  22- 
-32,  and  in  St.  Luke  xi.  14-26.  The  latter  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period  in  our  Lord's  life,  when,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisaic  party  had  assumed  much  larger  proppr- 
tions,  and  the  language  of  Jesus  was  more  fiilly  denunciatory  of  the 
character  and  gmlt  of  His  enemies.  That  charge  of  the  Pharisees, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  cast  out  the  demons  through  the  Prince  of  the 
demons,^  as  well  as  His  reply  to  it,  will  best  be  considered  when  it  •»  st.  Matt, 
shall  appear  in  its  fullest  development.  This  all  the  more,  that  we 
believe  at  least  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  answer  to  their  blas- 
phemous accusation,  as  given  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,®  to  have  been  ""^^^ 
spoken  at  that  later  period.' 

It  was  on  this  return-journey  to  Capernaum  from  the  uttermost 
borders  of  (jalilee,  when  for  the  first  time  He  was  not  only  followed 
by  His  twelve  Apostles,  but  attended  by  the  loving  service  of  those 
who  owed  their  all  to  His  Ministry,  that  the  demonised  dumb  was 
restored  by  the  casting  out  of  the  demon.  Even  these  circumstances 
show  that  a  new  stage  in  the  Messianic  course  had  begun.  It  is 
characterised  by  fuller  unfolding  of  Christ's  teaching  and  working, 


Lightfoot  (Horae  Hebr.  on  Luke  viiL  3} 
msJces  here  some  serions  mistakes.  He 
reads  in  the  genealogy  of  Haman  (in 
Sopher.  xiii.  6),  Bar  Chum,  where  it 
should  he  Bar  Bua,  *  son  of  contempt ' 
—  all  the  names  being  intended  as 
defamatory  of  Haman.  Similarly,  JAght- 
Jbnt  asserts  that  the  designation  does 
not  occur  in  the  genealogy  of  Haman  in 
the  Targom  Esther.  In  this  also  he  is 
mistaken.   Not  indeed  in  the  firat,  but  in 


the  Second  Targnm  Esther  (Mikxaoth 
Gedol.  Part  vi.  p.  6  a)  the  name  occurs 
in  the  genealogy  as  '  Bar  Butak,* 

*  I  regard  St.  Mark  iii.  23-30  as  com- 
bining the  event  in  St.  Matt.  iz.  (see  St. 
Mark  iii.  23)  with  what  is  recorded  in 
St.  Matt.  xii.  and  St.  Luke  zi.,  and  I 
account  for  this  combination  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  is  not  re- 
lated by  St.  Mark. 
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and,  pari  paaaUy  by  more  fully  developed  opposition  of  the  Phari- 
saic party.    For  the  two  went  together,  nor  can  they  be  distinguished 
as  cause  or  effect.     That  new  stage,  as  repeatedly  noted,  had  opened 
on  His  return  from  the  *  Unknown  Feast '  in  Jerusalem,  whence  He 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Pharisaic  party.  We  have  marked 
it  so  early  as  the  call  of  the  four  disciples  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
But  it  first  actively  appeared  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  in 
Capernaum,  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  noticed  the  presence  and 
murmuring  of  the  Scribes,  and,  for  the  first  time  also,  the  distinct 
declaration  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  part  of  Jesas.     The 
same  twofold  element  appeared  in  the  call  of  the  publican  Matthew, 
and  the  cavil  of  the  Pharisees  at  Christ's  subsequent  eating  and 
drinking  with  ^  sinners.'    It  was  in  further  development  of  this  sepfr- 
ration  from  the  old  and  now  hostile  element,  that  the  twelve  Apostles 
were  next  appointed,  and  that  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus  addressed 
to  the  people  in  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  which  was  alike  a  vin- 
dication and  an  appeal.     On  the  journey  through  Galilee,  which  noir 
followed,  the  hostile  party  does  not  seem  to  have  actually  attended 
Jesus ;  but  their  growing,  and  now  outspoken  opposition  is  heard  in 
the  discourse  of  Christ  about  John  the  Baptist  after  the  dismissal  of 
his  disciples,*  while  its  influence  appears  in  the  unspoken  thoughts 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

But  even  before  these  two  events,  that  had  happened  which 
would  induce  the  Pharisaic  party  to  increased  measures  against 
Jesus.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  the  party,  as  such,  did 
not  attend  Jesus  on  His  Galilean  journey.  But  we  are  emphatically 
told,  that  tidings  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  at  Nain  had  gone  forth 
into  Judfea.'*  No  doubt  they  reached  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem. 
There  seems  just  sufficient  time  between  this  and  the  healing  of  the 
demonised  dumb  on  the  retum-joumey  to  Capernaum,  to  account 
for  the  presence  there  of  those  Pharisees,*^  who  are  expressly  described 
by  St.  Mark  ^  as  *  the  Scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem.' 

Other  circumstances,  also,  are  thus  explained.  Whatever  view 
the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  may  have  taken  of  the  raising  at  Njiin,  it 
could  no  longer  be  denied  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesns. 
At  least,  what  to  us  seem  miracles,  yet  not  to  them,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  *  miraculous '  cures  and  the  expelling  of  demons  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  their  '  extraordinary  ordinary ' — were  not  miracles  in 
our  sense,  since  they  were,  or  professed  to  be,  done  by  their  *  own 
children.'  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  such  cures,  would  present  no 
difficulty  to  them.     To  us  a  single  well-ascertained  miracle  would 


THE  QUESTION :  BY  WHAT  POWER  JESUS  DID  SUCH  DEEDS  ?  5 

form  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Christ,  to  them  it  would  crai 
not.  They  could  believe  in  the  '  miraclee,'  and  yet  not  in  the  Christ.  xxi 
To  them  the  question  would  not  be,  as  to  us,  whether  they  were  '~ 

miracles — but,  By  what  power,  or  in  what  Name,  He  did  these  deeds? 
From  our  standpoint,  their  opposition  to  the  Chriat  would — in  view 
of  His  Miracles — seem  not  only  wicked,  but  rationally  inexplicable. 
But  ours  was  not  their  point  of  view.  And  here,  again,  we  perceive 
that  it  was  enmity  to  the  Person  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  which  led 
to  the  denial  of  His  claims.  The  inquiry :  By  what  Power  Jesus  did 
these  works  ?  they  met  by  the  assertion,  that  it  was  through  that  of 
Satan,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Demons.  They  regarded  Jesus,  as  not 
only  temporarily,  but  permaTiently,  possessed  by  a  demon,  or  as  the 
constant  vehicle  of  Satanic  influence.  And  this  demon  was,  accord- 
ing to  them,  none  other  than  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.'  'f*^ 
Thus,  in  their  view,  it  was  really  Satan  who  acted  in  and  through  Him ; 
and  Jesus,  instead  of  being  recognised  as  the  Son  of  G-od,  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  Satan ;  instead  of  being  owned  as  the  Messiah, 
was  denounced  and  treated  as  the  representative  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Darkness.  All  this,  because  the  Kingdom  which  He  came  to  open, 
and  which  He  preached,  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  it  was  the  essential  contra- 
riety of  Rabbiniem  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  that  lay  at  the 
fonndatlon  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  this  accounts  for  the  whole  after-history  up  to  the 
Gross. 

Thus  viewed,  the  history  of  Pharisaic  ojtixwition  appears  not  only 
consistent,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  morally  accounted  for.  Their  guilt 
lay  in  treating  that  as  Satanic  agency  which  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  this,  because  they  were  of  their  &ther  the  Devil,  and  knew  not, 
nor  understood,  nor  yet  loved  the  Light,  their  deeds  being  evil. 
They  were  not  children  of  the  light,  but  of  that  darkness  which  com- 
prehended Him  not  Who  was  the  Light.  And  now  we  can  also 
understand  the  growth  of  active  opposition  to  Christ.  Once  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  miracles  which  Christ  did  were  due  to  the 
power  of  Satan,  and  that  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Evil  One, 
their  course  was  rationally  and  morally  chosen.  To  regard  every 
fresh  manifestation  of  Christ's  Power  as  only  a  fuller  development  of 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  to  oppose  it  with  increasing  determination 
and  hostility,  even  to  the  Cross :  such  was  henceforth  the  natural 
prcfrress  of  this  histoi^.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  course  once 
fully  settled  upon,  there  would,  and  could,  be  no  further  reasouing 
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with,  or  against  it  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Henceforth  His  Discourses 
and  attitude  to  such  Judaism  must  be  chiefly  denv/ndcUoryj  while 
still  seeking — as,  from  the  inward  necessity  of  His  Nature  and  the 
outward  necessity  of  His  Mission,  He  must — to  save  the  elect  rem- 
nant from  this  *  untoward  generation,'  and  to  lay  broad  and  wide  the 
foundations  of  the  future  Church.  But  the  old  hostile  Judaism  must 
henceforth  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  condenmation,  except  in 
those  tears  of  Divine  pity  which  the  Jew-King  and  Jewish  Messiah 
wept  over  the  Jerusalem  that  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visitation. 

But  all  this,  when  the  now  beginning  movement  shall  have 
reached  its  full  proportions.*  For  the  present,  we  mark  only  its  first 
appearance.  The  charge  of  Satanic  agency  was,  indeed,  not  quite 
new.  It  had  been  suggested,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  been  rmder 
demoniacal  influence,  and  this  cunning  pretext  for  resistance  to  his 
message  had  been  eminently  successful  with  the  people.^  The  same 
charge,  only  in  much  fuller  form,  was  now  raised  against  Jesus. 
As  *  the  multitude  marvelled,  saying,  it  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel,' 
the  Pharisees,  without  denying  the  facts,  had  this  explanation  of 
them,  to  be  presently  developed  to  all  its  terrible  consequences :  that, 
both  as  regarded  the  casting  out  of  the  demon  from  the  dumb  man 
and  all  similar  works,  Jesus  wrought  it  *  through  the  Ruler  of  the 
Demons.'  ^  * 

And  so  the  edge  of  this  manifestation  of  the  Christ  was  blunted 
and  broken.  But  their  besetment  of  the  Christ  did  not  cease.  It  is 
to  this  that  we  attribute  the  visit  of  '  the  mother  and  brethren  '  of 
Jesus,  which  is  recorded  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.^  Even  this 
circumstance  shows  its  decisive  importance.  It  forms  a  parallel  to  the 
former  attempts  of  the  Pharisees  to  influence  the  disciples  of  Jesus,* 
and  then  to  stir  up  the  hostility  of  the  disciples  of  John, ^  both  ofivhich 
are  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  It  also  brought  to  light  another 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus.  We  place  tliis  visit 
of  the  '  mother  and  brethren  '  of  Jesus  immediately  after  His  return 
to  Capernaum,  and  we  attribute  it  to  Pharisaic  opposition,  which 
either  filled  those  relatives  of  Jesus  with  fear  for  His  safety,  or  made 
them  sincerely  concerned  about  His  proceedings.  Only  if  it  meant 
some  kind  of  interference  with  His  Mission,  whether  prompted  by 
fear  or  afi'ection,  would  Jesus  have  so  disowned  their  relationship. 


*  At  the  same  time  I  have,  with  not  a 
few  autliorities,  strong  doubts  whether 
8t.  Matt.  ix.  34  is  not  to  be  refrarded  as 
an  interpolation  (see  Wcstcott  and  If  art. 


New  Testament).  SnhgtantiaUfj  the 
charge  was  there ;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether,  in  so  many  words,  tt  was  made 
till  a  later  period. 


CHRIST  IN  RELATION  TO  HIS  'MOTHER'  AND  'BRETHREN.* 

But  it  meant  more  than  this.  As  always,  the  positive  Trent 
side  by  side  with  the  negative.  Without  going  bo  &ir,  as  with 
some  of  the  Fathers,  to  see  pride  or  ostentation  in  it,  that  the 
Virgin-Mother  summoned  Jesua  to  her  outside  the  house,  since  the 
opposite  might  as  well  have  been  her  motive,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  words  of  Christ  as  the  sternest  prophetic  rebuke  of  all  Mariolatry, 
prayer  for  the  Virgin's  intercession,  and,  still  more,  of  the  strange 
doctrines  about  her  freedom  from  actual  and  original  sin,  up  to  their 
prurieut  sequence  in  the  dogma  of  the  '  Immaculate  Conception.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  remember  the  deep  reverence  among 
the  Jews  for  parents,  which  found  even  exaggerated  expression  in 
the  Talmud.* '  And  we  feel  that,  of  all  in  Israel,  He,  Who  was  their  • . 
King,  could  not  have  spoken  nor  done  what  might  even  seem  dis- 
respectful to  a  mother.  There  must  have  been  higher  meaning  in 
His  words.  That  meaning  would  be  better  understood  after  His 
Resurrection.  But  even  before  that  it  was  needful,  in  presence  of 
interference  or  hindrance  by  earthly  relationships,  even  the  nearest 
and  tenderest,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  in  their  case,  to  point  to  the 
higher  and  stronger  spiritual  relationship.  And  beyond  this,  to  still 
higher  truth.  For,  had  He  not  entered  into  earthly  kinship  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  higher  spiritual  relationship  which  He  was  about 
to  found  ;  and  was  it  not,  then,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  that  not 
those  in  nearest  earthly  relationship,  but  they  who  sat  '  about  Him, 
nay,  whoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,'  were  really  in  closest  kinshiji 
with  Him  ?  Thus,  it  was  not  that  Christ  set  lightly  by  His  mother, 
but  that  He  confounded  not  the  means  with  the  end,  nor  yet  sur- 
rendered the  spirit  for  the  letter  of  the  Law  of  Love,  when,  refusing 
to  be  arrested  or  turned  aside  from  His  Mission,  even  for  a  moment,* 
He  elected  to  do  the  Will  of  His  Father  rather  than  neglect  it  by 
attending  to  the  wishes  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  As  BeTigel  ajitly  puts 
it;  He  contemns  not  the  mother,  but  He  places  the  Father  first.* 
And  this  is  ever  the  right  relationship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

■  An  inetBUCc  of  this  bas  been  given  in  '  Bengel  lemarka  on  St,  Matt.  zii.  46 : 

tbe  i»^vioDg  chapter,  p.  667,  note.    Other  *  Non  plane  blc  congmebat  scnjiiu  Maiis 

ezamplee   ol   tilial   reverence   are   men-  cum  teasa  Pilii.' 

tioned,  some  painfully  Indicrona,  othen  *  'Non  Bperuit  Matrem,  sed  antcponit 

tODcliing',   and   accompanied  b;  Bafinga  Fatrem.' 
which  Bometimes  rise  to  the  sablitne. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

NEW    TEACHIKQ    'IH  F/lBABLBS  ' TES    FAHABLBB    TO    THE     PSOPLE    BT   1 

LAKS  OF  GALILEE,  AKD  THOBB  TO  THE  CIBCIFLES  IN   CAPESKAOM. 


(5t.  Matt.  X 


t.  Mark  iv.  1-34;  St.  Luke  riiL  1-18.) 


We  are  once  more  with  Jesus  and  Hia  disciples  by  the  I^e  of 
Cralilee.  We  love  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  early  momiitg,  when 
the  light  laid  its  golden  shadows  on  the  still  waters,  and  the  fresh  air, 
antainted  by  man,  was  fragrant  of  earth's  morning  sacrifice,  when  no 
voice  of  haman  discord  marred  the  restfulnoss  of  holy  silence,  nor 
broke  the  Psalm  of  Natm^'s  praise.  It  was  a  spring  morning  too,  and 
of  such  spring-time  as  only  the  East,  and  chiefly  the  Galilean  TjW, 
knows — Dot  of  mingled  sunshine  and  showers,  of  warmth  and  stonn, 
clouds  and  brightness,  when  life  seems  to  return  slowly  and  feebly  to 
the  palsied  limbs  of  our  northern  climes,  but  when  at  the  warm  touch 
it  bounds  and  throbs  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  The  imagery  of  the 
*  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  indicates  that  winter's  rain  and  storms  were 
juat  past.*  Under  that  akj  Nature  seems  to  meet  the  coming  of 
spring  by  arraying  herself  in  a  garb  more  glorious  than  Solomon'i 
royal  pomp.  Almost  suddenly  the  blood-red  anemones,  the  g»y 
tulips,  the  spotless  narcissus,  and  the  golden  ranunculus  '  deck  with 
■  wondrous  richness  the  grass  of  the  flelds — alaa!  go  soon  to  withers- 
while  all  trees  put  forth  their  fragrant  promise  of  fruit.'  As  the 
imagery  employed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  confirmed  the 
inference,  otherwise  derived,  that  it  was  spoken  during  the  brief 
period  after  the  winter  rains,  when  the  '  lilies  '  decked  the  fresh  grass, 
so  the  scene  depicted  in  the  Parables  spoken  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
indicates  a  more  advanced  season,  when  the  fields  gave  first  pr(»niM 


'  It  lulda  interest  to  tbcse  Solomon-like 
lilies  that  tlie  Mislinah  designates  one 
cliisa  of  them,  growing  in  tieldg  and  vine- 
j-anlH,  by  the  name  'toyal  lily'  (Kil. 
V.  8,  Dab,  Talmuil,  p.  29  h).  At  the  same 
time,  the  term  used  by  our  Lord  need  not 
be  confined  to  '  lilies '  in     ' 


sense.  It  may  represent  the  whole  wM 
flora  of  spring,  chiefly  the  anemonci 
(oomp.  Trittram,  Sat  Hist,  of  Ibe  Bit**, 
pp.  4G2-466).  A  word  with  the  sum 
letters  as  np^oi  is  the  liabbiaic  JVorln. 
the  narcissus— ot  txmrse  that  KTaTlCof 
fields),  not  nn'JUn  (of  gwdens). 
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of  B.  harvest  to  be  gathered  id  due  time.  And  as  we  know  that  the  chap. 
barley-harvegt  commeQced  with  the  FasBover,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  xxui  ' 
in  supposing  that  the  scene  is  laid  a  few  weeks  before  that  Feast.  '       ■      ' 

Other  evidence  of  this  is  not  wanting.     From  the  opening  verses  ■  •  ft.  hmi. 
we  infer,  that  Jesus  had  gone  forth  from  *  the  house '   with   His 
disciples  only,  and  that,  as  He  sat  by  the  seaside,  the  gathering 
multitude  had  obliged  Him  to  enter  a  ship,  whence  He  spake  unto 
them  many  things  in  Faiablea.    That  this  parabolic  teaching  did  not 
follow,  far  less,  was  caused  by,  the  fully  developed  enmity  of  the 
PhariBees,*"  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel.     Meantime  it  *st.»^ 
should  be  noticed,  that  the  first  series  of  Parables  (those  spoken  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee)  bear  no  distinct  reference  to  it.     In  this  respect 
we  mark  an  ascending  scale  in  the  three  series  of  Parables,  spoken 
respectively  at  three  different  periods  in  the  History  of  Christ,  and 
with  reference  to  three  different  stages  of  Pharisaic  opposition  and 
popular  feeling.     The  first  series  is  that,"  when  Pharisaic  opposition  •sutuu. 
had  just  devised  the  explanation  that  His  works  were  of  demoniac 


agency. 


and  when  misled  affection  would  have  converted  the  ties  of 


•earthly  relationship  into  bonds  to  hold  the  Christ.  To  this  there 
:waa  only  one  reply,  when  the  Christ  stretched  out  His  Hand  over 
those  who  had  learned,  by  following  Him,  to  do  the  Will  of  His 
Heavenly  Fatiter,  and  so  become  His  nearest  of  kin.  This  was  the 
real  answer  to  the  attempt  of  His  mother  and  brethren  ;  that  to  the 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency.  And  it  was  in  this  connection 
that,  first  to  the  multitcde,  then  to  His  disciples,  the  first  series  of 
Parables  was  spoken,  which  exhibits  the  elementary  truths  concerning 
the  planting  of  the  Kingdom  of  G-od,  its  development,  reality,  value, 
and  final  vindication. 

In  the  second  series  of  Parables  we  mark  a  different  stage.     The 
fifteen  Parables  of  which  it  consists^  were  spoken  after  the  Trans-  ast 
figoiation,  on  the  descent  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.   They  also  i^h 
concern  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but,  although  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic is  still  parenetic,*  or,  rather,  Evangehc,  they  have  a  contro- 
versiai  aspect  also,  as  against  some  vital,  active  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.     Accordingly,  they 
appear  among '  the  Discourses '  of  Christ,*  and  are  connected  with  the  •  st. 
climax  of  Pharisaic  opposition  as  presented  in  the  charge,  in  its  '^'' 

'  ThiB  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Oaebel  *  AdmonitoTj,  hortatory— a  term  n«ed 

in  his  '  I^jabela  Jesu,'  a  book  to  which  in  theolog;,  of  which  it  is  aot  easy  to 

I  wonld  here,  in  genenJ,  acknowledge  my  give  the  exact  equivalent. 
obligBtlona. 
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most  fully  developed  form,  that  Jesus  was,  so  to  speak,  the  Incarnatioa 
of  Satan,  the  constant  medium  and  vehicle  of  his  activity.*  This 
VKX8  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  &host.  All  the  Parables  spoken 
at  that  period  bear  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  it,  thongh,  as 
1.  already  stated,  as  yet  in  positive  rather  than  negative  form,  the 
Evangelic  element  in  them  being  primary,  and  the  judicial  only 
secondary. 

This  order  is  reversed  in  the  third  series,  consisting  of  eight  Vai- 
ables."  Here  the  controversial  has  not  only  the  ascendency  over  the 
Evangelic  element,  but  the  tone  has  become  judicial,  and  the  Evas- 
gelie  element  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  certain  predictions  con- 
nected with  the  coming  end.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  presented  in  its 
jinal  stage  of  ingathering,  separation,  reward  and  loss,  as,  indeed,  ve 
might  expect  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  immediately  before  Hii 
final  rejection  by  Israel  and  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 

This  internal  connection  between  the  Parables  and  the  Histoiy 
of  Christ  beat  explains  their  meaning.  Their  artificial  groupng  (u 
by  mostly  all  modem  critics ')  is  too  ingenious  to  be  true.  One 
thing,  however,  is  common  to  all  the  Parables,  and  forms  a  point  of 
connection  between  them.  They  are  all  occasioned  by  some  onre- 
ceptiveness  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  and  that,  even  when  the  hearers 
are  professing  disciples.  This  seems  indicated  in  the  reason  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  disciples  for  His  use  of  parabolic  teaching :  that  unto 
them  it  was  '  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  bat 
unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables.'' 
And  this  may  lead  up  to  such  general  remarks  on  the  Parables  as  are 
necessary  for  their  understanding. 

Little  information  is  to  be  gained  from  discussing  the  etymology 
of  the  word  Parable?  The  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  means  to 
project ;  and  the  term  itself,  the  placing  of  one  thing  by  the  side 
of  another.  Perhaps  no  other  mode  of  teaching  was  so  common 
among  the  Jews'  as  that  by  Parables,  Only  in  their  case,  they 
were  almost  entirely  illustrations  of  what  had  been  said  or  taught;* 
white,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  they  served  as  the  foundation  for  His 
teaching.     In  the  one  case,  the  light  of  earth  was  east  heavenwards, 

'  Even  ffiwiel,  tboQgh  rightly  following      bishop  TWveh  on  the  Parabln. 
the  purely  historical  metbod,  ba«.  la  the  *  In  Sanh,  38  t  ire  read  thai  R.  Ueii'i 


lo-called    higher    criticism,  liiscourses  consisted   in   third    of   l«zil 

attempted  such  artificial  f^ronping.  lictenninationB,  in   thiid   of   Haggtdali. 

'  From    wapa$d\A.ai,  pnrjieio,   odmoreB  and  in  third  of  parables, 
•^nn  rH  comparatiimii   amia   (6rimm).  *  I  nm  here  referTing  only  to  the  fnvu 

Little  can  be  learned  from  the  clasaidl  not    the    substance,    of    Lhese    Je»iib 

definitions  of  the  wapaSaK-^.     See  Arch-  parables. 
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in  the  other,  that  of  heaven  earthwards ;  in  the  one  case,  it  was  in-  chap. 
tended  to  make  spiritual  teaching  appear  Jewish  and  national,  in  the  xxiii 
other  to  convey  spiritual  teaching  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  stand-  *      ' 

point  of  the  hearers.  This  distinction  will  be  found  to  hold  true, 
even  in  instances  where  there  seems  the  closest  parallelism  between 
a  Rabbinic  and  an  Evangelic  Parable.  On  fiuther  examination,  the 
difference  between  them  will  appear  not  merely  one  of  degree,  but 
of  kind,  or  rather  of  standpoint.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
I*arable  of  the  woman  who  made  anxious  search  for  her  lost  coin,*  to  •st.Lnke 
which  there  is  an  almost  literal  Jewish  parallel.^  But,  whereas  in  1 1^  the 
the  Jewish  Parable  the  moral  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  take  much  qST?!*"* 
greater  pains  in  the  study  of  the  Thorah  than  in  the  search  for  coin, 
since  the  former  procures  an  eternal  reward,  while  the  coin  would,  if 
found,  at  most  only  procure  temporary  enjoyment,  the  Parable  of 
Ohrist  is  intended  to  set  forth,  not  the  merit  of  study  or  of  works, 
but  the  compassion  of  the  Saviour  in  seeking  the  lost,  and  the  joy 
of  Heaven  in  his  recoi^ry.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  comparison 
between  such  Parables,  as  regards  their  spirit,  is  scarcely  possible, 
except  by  way  of  contrast.* 

But,  to  return.  In  Jewish  writings  a  Parable  {Miniahalj  Maahal, 
Mathla)  is  introduced  by  some  such  formula  as  this:  *I  will  tell 
thee  a  parable '  (^e^o  -^^  ^ibtdk)-  *  To  what  is  the  thing  like  ?  To 
one,'  &c.  Often  it  begins  more  briefly,  thus :  *  A  Parable.  To  what 
is  the  thing  like  ? '  or  else,  simply :  *  To  what  is  the  thing  like  ? ' 
Sometimes  even  this  is  omitted,  and  the  Parable  is  indicated  by  the 
preposition  *  to '  at  the  beginning  of  the  illustrative  story.  Jewish 
writers  extol  Parables,  as  placing  the  meaning  of  the  Law  within 
range  of  the  comprehension  of  all  men.  The  *  wise  King '  had  intro- 
duced this  method,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  Parable 
of  a  great  palace  which  had  many  doors,  so  that  people  lost  their  way 
in  it,  till  one  came  who  fieistened  a  ball  of  thread  at  the  chief  entrance, 
when  all  could  readily  find  their  way  in  and  out.®  Even  this  will  «^Mhir.  on 
illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  the  difference  between  Kabbinic 
Parables  and  those  employed  by  our  Lord. 

The  general  distinction  between  a  Parable  and  a  Proverb,  Fable, 
and  Allegory,  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length.*    It  will  sufficiently 

*  It  ifi,  indeed,  possible  that  the  frame-  '  I  mast  hero  refer   to  the    various 

work  of  some  of  Christ^s  Parables  may  Biblical  Dictionaries,  to  Professor  West' 

have  been  adopted  and  adapted  by  later  oatt*t  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 

BabbiB.    No  one  who  knows  the  early  Gospels  (pp.  28,  286),  and  to  the  works 

intercourse   between  Jews  and  Jewish  of  Archbishop  Trench  and  Dr.  Ooehel, 
<Christians  would  deny  this  h  priori. 


CautLl 
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BOOK      appear  from  the  character  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Parables  of 

III        our  Ijord,     That  designation  is,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  to  what 

are  not  Parables,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  while  it  is  wanting  where 

we  might  have  expected  it.     Thus,  -in  the  Synoptic  Grospels  illnstra- 

•  St.  Matt,  tions,*  and  even  proverbial  sayings,  such  as  *  Physician,  heal  thyself,'  ^ 
St.  Mark  iu.  or  that  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind,®  are  designated  Parables. 
Luico  ▼.  86     Again,  the  term  *  Parable,'  although  used  in  our  Authorised  Version, 

•  St.  Luke  iy.  ^^g  ^^^  occur  in  the  original  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  this,  although 

•  St.  Matt,     not  a  few  illustrations  used  in  that  Gospel  might,  on  superficial  ex- 

amination, appear  to  be  Parables.  The  term  must,  therefore,  be  here 
restricted  to  special  conditions.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  Para- 
bles bear  reference  to  well-known  scenes,  such  as  those  of  daily 
life ;  or  to  events,  either  real,  or  such  as  every  one  would  expect  in 
given  circumstances,  or  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
notions.^ 

Such  pictures,  familiar  to  the  popular  mind,  are  in  the  Parable 
connected  with  corresponding  spiritual  realities.  Yet,  here  also, 
there  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  Parable  from  the  mere  illns- 
tration.  The  latter  conveys  no  more  than — perhaps  not  so  much  as — 
that  which  was  to  be  illustrated ;  while  the  Parable  conveys  this  and 
a  great  deal  beyond  it  to  those,  who  can  follow  up  its  shadows  to 
the  light  by  which  they  have  been  cast.  In  truth.  Parables  are  the 
outlined  shadows — large,  perhaps,  and  dim — as  the  light  of  heavenly 
things  falls  on  well-known  scenes,  which  correspond  to,  and  have  their 
higher  counterimrt  in  spiritual  realities.  For,  earth  and  heaven  are 
twin-parts  of  His  works.  And,  as  the  same  law,  so  the  same  order, 
prevails  in  them ;  and  they  form  a  grand  unity  in  their  relation  to 
the  Living  God  Who  reigneth.  And,  just  as  there  is  ultimately  but 
one  Law,  one  Force,  one  Life,  which,  variously  working,  eflfects  and 
afiects  all  the  Phenomenal  in  the  material  universe,  however  diverse 
it  may  seem,  so  is  there  but  one  Law  and  Life  as  regards  the  intel- 
lectual, moral — nay,  and  the  spiritual.  One  Law,  Force,  and  Life, 
binding  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  into  a  Grand  Unity — the  out- 
come of  the  Divine  Unity,  of  which  it  is  the  manifestation.  Thus 
things  in  earth  and  heaven  are  kindred,  and  the  one  may  become  to 
us  Parables  of  the  other.  And  so,  if  the  place  of  our  resting  be 
Bethel,  they  become  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which  those  from  heaven 
come  down  to  earth,  and  those  from  earth  ascend  to  heaven. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Parables,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is 
that  in  them  the  whole  picture  or  narrative  is  used  in  illustration  of 

*  Every  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  be  able  to  dlstiDguish  these  various  clasfies. 
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«ome  heavenly  teaching,  and  not  merely  one  feature  or  phase  of  it,^     chap. 
as  in  some  of  the  parabolic  illustrations  and  proverbs  of  the  Synop-      xxui 
lists,  or  the  parabolic  narratives  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.     Thus,  in 
the  parabolic  illustrations  about  the  new  piece  of  cloth  on  the  old 
garment,*  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind,^  about  the  forth-putting  •st.  Luke  y. 
of  leaves  on  the  fig-tree  ;**  or  in  the  parabolic  proverb,  *  Physician,  bst.Luke 
heal  thyself;*  or  in  such  parabolic  narratives  of  St.  John,  as  about  J**^* 
the  Good  Shepherd,®  or  the  Vine  ^ — in  each  case,  only  one  part  is  »dT.  33 
selected  as  parabolic.      On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  shortest  iv^m^^^ 
Parables,  such  as  those  of  the  seed  growing  secretly ,8^  the  leaven  in  •st.john  x. 
the  meal,^  and  the  pearl  of  great  price,*  the  picture  is  complete^  and  '®*^®*^^- 
has  not  only  in  one  feature,  but  in  its  whole  bearing,  a  counterpart  *▼•  26-29 
in  spiritual  realities.     But,  as  shown  in  the  Parable  of  the  seed  xm^'w*^'* 
growing  secretly,^  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Parable  should  always  '▼^.^s.Ae 
contain  some  narrative,  provided  that  not  only  one  feature,  but  the  iv?2^S* 
whole  thing  related,  have  its  spiritual  application. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  explained,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Parables  into  symbolical  and  typical^  can  only  apply  to  their  form, 
not  their  substance.     In  the  first  of  these  classes  a  scene  from  nature 
or  from  life  serves  as  basis  for  exhibiting  the  corresponding  spiritual 
reality.     In  the  latter,  what  is  related  serves  as  type  (tuttoj),  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  in  that  not  unfrequent  in 
Scripture :  as  example — whether  for  imitation,™  or  in  warning."     In  "  Phu.  in. 
the  typical  Parables  the  illustration  lies,  so  to  speak,  on  the  outside ;  it.'is 
in  the  symbolical,  within  the  narrative  or  scene.     The  former  are  to  \i  ^^^'  **  *» 
be  applied ;  the  latter  must  be  explained. 

It  is  here  that  the  characteristic  diflFerence  between  the  various 
classes  of  hearers  lay.     All  the  Parables,  indeed,  implied  some  back- 
ground of  opposition,  or  else  of  unreceptiveness.     In  the  record  of 
this  first  series  of  them,**  the  fact  that  Jesus  spake  to  the  people  in  « st.  Matt. 
Parables,P  and  only  in  Parables,^  is  strongly  marked.      It  appears,  pst.Matt. 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  this  mode  of  ix)pular  Jli^ii"^ 
teaching  was  adopted  by  Him.'     Accordingly,  the  disciples  not  only  '^^f**- 
expressed  their  astonishment,  but  inquired  the  reason  of  this  novel  st.  Mai  iv. 
method.'    The  answer  of  the  Lord  makes   a  distinction  between  r8t.Matt 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  J[S^2niiicto 

'  Cremer  (Lex.  of  N.  T.  Greek,  p.  124)  '  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  para- 
lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  a  comparUon^  bolic  descriptions  and  utterances — espe- 
which  is  manifestly  incorrect ;  GoebeU  cially  in  Ezekiel  (xv. ;  xvi. ;  xvii. ;  xix.), 
with  not  much  better  reason,  on  that  of  and  a  fable  (Judg.  ix.  7-15),  bnt  only 
a  narrative  form.  two  Parables :  the  one  typical  (2  Ham.  xii. 

*  80  by  Goehel.  1-6),  the  other  tymhoUoal  (Is.  v.  1-6). 
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•  St.  Matt, 
xiii  36, 44- 


t>  St  Matt, 
xi.  13-17 


«  St  Matt. 
xiU.  1-9,  34- 
38 


««  St  Matt 
xiiL  1^16 


and  those  to  whom  all  things  were  done  in  Parables.  But,  evidently, 
this  method  of  teaching  could  not  have  been  adopted  for  the  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  disciples,  and  as  a  judicial  measure,  since 
even  in  the  first  series  of  Parables  three  were  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, after  the  people  had  been  dismissed/  On  the  other  hand,  in 
answer  to  the  disciples,  the  Lord  specially  marks  this  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  teaching  vouchsafed  to  them  and  the  PaiaUes 
spoken  to  the  people,  that  the  designed  effect  of  the  latter  was 
judicial :  to  complete  that  hardening  which,  in  its  commencement, had 
been  caused  by  their  voluntary  rejection  of  what  they  had  heanL^ 
But,  as  not  only  the  people,  but  the  disciples  also,  were  taught  by 
Parables,  the  hardening  effect  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  parabcdie 
mode  of  teaching,  now  for  the  first  time  adopted  by  Christ.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question,  by  what  this  darkening  effect, 
and  hence  hardening  influence,  of  the  Parable  on  the  people  was 
caused,  that  the  first  series,  addressed  to  the  multitude,^  consisted  of 
a  cumulation  of  Parables,  without  any  hint  as  to  their  meaning  or 
interpretation.*  For,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  these 
Parables  were  at  least  as  easily  understood  as  those  spoken  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  the  disciples,  on  which,  similarly,  no  comment 
was  given  by  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  to  us  at  least,  it  seems 
clear,  that  the  ground  of  the  different  effect  of  the  Parables  on  the 
unbelieving  multitude  and  on  the  beUeving  disciples  was  not  objec- 
tive, or  caused  by  the  substance  or  form  of  these  Parables,  but  sub- 
jective, being  caused  by  the  different  standpoint  of  the  two  classes 
of  hearers  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  explanation  removes  what  otherwise  would  be  a  serious 
difficulty.  For,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe,  that  Jesus  had  adopted 
a  special  mode  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  truth, 
which  might  have  saved  those  who  heard  Him.  His  words,  indeed, 
indicate  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  Parables.  But  they  also 
indicate,  with  at  least  equal  clearness,  that  the  cause  of  this  harden- 
ing lay,  not  in  the  parabolic  method  of  teaching,  but  in  the  state  of 
spiritual  insensibility  at  which,  by  their  own  guilt,  they  had  pre- 
viously arrived.  Through  this,  what  might,  and,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would,  have  conveyed  spiritual  instruction,  necessarily 
became  that  which  still  further  and  fatally  darkened  and  dulled  their 
minds  and  hearts.  Thus  their  own  hardening  merged  into  the 
judgment  of  hardening.* 

We  are  now  in  some  measure  able  to  understand,  why  Christ  now 

>  So  even  Goebel  (i.  pp.  33-42,  and  especially  p.  8S}. 
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for  the  first  time  adopted  parabolic  teaching.  Its  reason  lay  in  the  chap. 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  His  former  teaching  had  been  xxin 
plain,  although  initial.  In  it  He  had  set  forth  by  Word,  and  ex- 
hibited by  fact  (in  miracles),  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
<jome  to  open  to  all  believers.  The  hearers  had  now  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  parties.  Those  who,  whether  temporarily  or  per- 
manently (as  the  result  would  show),  had  admitted  these  premisses, 
so  far  as  they  understood  them,  were  His  professing  disciples.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  had  now  devised  a  consistent 
theory,  according  to  which  the  acts,  and  hence  also  the  teaching,  of 
Jesus,  were  of  Satanic  origin.  Christ  must  still  preach  the  Bling- 
dom ;  for  that  purpose  had  He  come  into  the  world.  Only,  the  pre- 
sentation of  that  Kingdom  must  now  be  for  decision.  It  must 
separate  the  two  classes,  leading  the  one  to  clearer  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom — of  what  not  only  seems,  but  to  our 
limited  thinking  really  is,  mysterious;  while  the  other  class  of 
hearers  would  now  regard  these  mysteries  as  wholly  unintelligible, 
incredible,  and  to  be  rejected.  And  the  ground  of  this  lay  in  the 
respective  positions  of  these  two  classes  towards  the  Kingdom. 
**  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance  ;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
«ven  that  he  hath.'  And  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  were 
presented  in  Parables  was  alike  suited  to,  and  corresponded  with, 
the  character  of  these  *  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,'  now  set  forth,  not 
for  initial  instruction,  but  for  final  decision.  As  the  Light  from 
heaven  falls  on  earthly  objects,  the  shadows  are  cast.  But  our 
I)erception  of  them,  and  its  mode,  depend  on  the  position  which  we 
occupy  relatively  to  that  Light. 

And  so  it  was  not  only  best,  but  most  merciful,  that  these  mys- 
teries of  substance  should  now,  also,  be  presented  as  mysteries  of 
form  in  Parables.  Here  each  would  see  according  to  his  standpoint 
towards  the  Kingdom.  And  this  was  in  turn  determined  by  previous 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  truth,  which  had  formerly  been  set 
forth  in  a  plain  form  in  the  teaching  and  acting  of  the  Christ.  Thus, 
while  to  the  opened  eyes  and  hearing  ears  of  the  one  class  would  be 
disclosed  that,  which  prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old  had  desired 
but  not  attained,  to  them  who  had  voluntarily  cast  aside  what  they 
had,  would,  in  the  seeing  and  hearing,  only  come  the  final  judgment 
of  hardening.  So  would  it  be  to  each  according  to  his  standpoint.  To 
the  one  would  come  the  grace  of  final  revelation,  to  the  other  the 
£nal  judgment  which,  in  the  first  place,  had  been  of  their  own  choice. 
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^  St.  Matt 
ziii. 


•St.  Mark 
It.  26-89 


BOOK      but  which,  as  they  voluntarily  occupied  their  position  relatively  ta 
m        Christ,  had  grown  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  prediction  of 
•  ia.vl»,io  Esaias  concerning  the  final  hardening  of  Israel.* 

Thus  much  in  general  explanation.  The  record  of  the  first  series 
of  Parables  **  contains  three  separate  accounts :  that  of  the  Parables 
spoken  to  the  people ;  that  of  the  reason  for  the  use  of  parabolic  teach- 
ing, and  the  explanation  of  the  first  Parables  (both  addressed  to  the 
disciples)  ;  and,  finally,  another  series  of  Parables  spoken  to  the  dis^ 
ciples.     To  each  of  these  we  must  briefly  address  ourselves. 

On  that  bright  spring-morning,  when  Jesus  spoke  from  *the  ship'' 
to  the  multitude  that  crowded  the  shore.  He  addressed  to  them  these 
four  Parables :  concerning  Him  Who  sowed,*  concerning  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,  concerning  the  Mustard-Seed,  and  concerning  the 
Leaven.  The  first,  or  perhaps  the  two  first  of  these,  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  what  may  be  designated  as  ^  fifth  ParahUj  that  of  the 
Seed  growing  unobservedly.  This  is  the  only  Parable  of  which  SU 
Mark  alone  has  preserved  the  record.*^  All  these  Parables  refer,  as  is 
expressly  stated,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  that  is,  not  to  any  special 
phase  or  characteristic  of  it,  but  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  its  history.  They  are  all  such  as  befit  an  open-air  address 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  that  locality,  and  to  those  hearers. 
And  yet  there  is  such  gradation  and  development  in  them  as  might 
well  point  upwards  and  onwards. 

The  first  Parable  is  that  of  Him  Who  sowed.  We  can  almost  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  Saviour  seated  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  as  He 
points  His  hearers  to  the  rich  plain  over  against  Him,  where  the 
young  com,  still  in  the  first  green  of  its  growing,  is  giving  promise 
of  harvest.  Like  this  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  has  come 
to  proclaim.  Like  what  ?  Not  yet  like  that  harvest,  which  is  still 
in  the  future,  but  like  that  field  over  there.  The  Sower  *  has  gone 
forth  to  sow  the  Good  Seed.  If  we  bear  in  mind  a  mode  of  sowing 
peculiar  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  to  those  times,  the  Parable  gains 
in  vividness.  According  to  Jewish  authorities  there  was  twofold 
sowing,  as  the  seed  was  either  cast  by  the  hand  {y*  n^iso)  or  by 
means  of  cattle  (onilB' n^lBD '^)«  In  the  latter  case,  a  sack  with 
holes  was  filled  with  corn  and  laid  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  so  that, 
as  it  moved  onwards,  the  seed  was  thickly  scattered.  Thus  it  might 
well  be,  that  it  would  fall  indiscriminately  on  beaten  roadway,'  on 


«*  Arach. 
26  a,  line  IH 
from  bottom 


*  The  correct  reading  in  St.  Matt.  xiii. 
18  is  ToD  tnrtlpavrosj  not  (nrflpovros  as  in 
the  T.  K. 


*  With    the    definite    article— not  *a 
Sower/  as  in  our  A.  V.,  but  the  Sower. 
'  irop^  r^v  696y,  not  irapii  rhp  ityp6y.    I 
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stony  places  but  thinly  covered  with  soil,  or  where  the  thorns  had     chap. 
not  been  cleared  away,  or  undergrowth  from  the  thom-hedge  crept      xxiii 
into  the  field,'  as  well  as  on  good  ground.    The  result  in  each  case  ~     ' 
need  not  here  be  repeated.     But  what  meaning  would  all  this  con- 
vey to  the  Jewish  hearers  of  Jesus?     How  could  this  sowing  and 
growing  be  like  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?     Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  expected  it.     To  them  it  was  only  a  rich  harvest,  when 
all  Israel  would  bear  plenteous  fruit.     Again,  what  was  the  Seed, 
and  who  the  Sower  ?  or  what  could  be  meant  by  the  various  kinds 
of  soil  and  their  unproductiveness  ? 

To  us,  as  explained  by  the  Lord,  all  this  seems  plain.  But  to 
them  there  could  be  no  poasibiUty  of  understanding,  but  much  occa- 
sion for  miBonderstanding  it,  unless,  indeed,  they  stood  in  right 
relationship  to  the  *  Kingdom  of  God.'  The  initial  condition  requisite 
was  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Sower,  and  His  Word  the 
Seed  of  the  Kingdom  :  no  other  Sower  than  He,  no  other  Seed  of  the 
Kingdom  than  His  Word.  If  this  were  admitted,  they  had  at  least  the 
right  premiesea  for  understanding  '  this  mystery  of  the  Kingdom.* 
According  to  Jewish  view  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  outward 
pomp,  and  by  display  of  power  to  establish  the  Kingdom.  But  this 
was  the  very  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  with  which  Satan  had  tempted 
Jesus  at  the  outset  of  His  Ministry.*  In  opposition  to  it  was  this 
'  mystery  of  the  Kingdom,'  according  to  which  it  consisted  in  recep- 
tion of  the  Seed  of  the  Word.  That  reception  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  is,  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearers. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  was  vnthin :  it  came  neither  by  a  display  of 
power,  nor  even  by  this,  that  Israel,  or  else  the  Gospel-hearers,  were 
the  field  on  which  the  Seed  of  the  Kingdom  was  sown.  He  had 
brought  the  Kingdom :  the  Sower  had'gone  forth  to  sow.  This  was 
of  free  grace — the  Gospel.  But  the  seed  might  fell  on  the  roadside, 
and  so  perish  without  even  springing  up.  Or  it  might  fall  on  rocky 
soil,  and  so  spring  up  rapidly,  but  wither  before  it  showed  promise  of 
fruit.  Or  it  might  fell  where  thorns  grew  along  with,  and  more 
rapidly  than,  it.  And  so  it  would,  indeed,  show  promise  of  fruit ; 
the  com  might  appear  in  the  ear ;  but  that  fruit  would  not  come  to 
ripeness  (•  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection''),  because  the  thorns  grow-  .stmto 
ing  more  rapidly  would  choke  the  com.     Lastly,  to  this  threefold 

eamxot  undeiatand  how  this  load  could  highway. 

be  within  the  ploughed  and  sowed  field.  <  Comp.  the  slight  vaiiations  in  tbo 

Our   view  is   further  coDfimied  bj   St.  three  Qospels. 

Luke  viii.  6,  where  the  oecd  is  described  ■  Comp.  the  chapter  on  the  TemptA- 

aa  '  trodden   down  '—evidently  on    the  tion. 
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BOOK      faultiness  of  soil,  through  which  the  seed  did  not  spring  up  at  all,  or 

in        merely  sprung  up,  or  just  reached  the  promise,  but  not  the  perfec- 

tion  of  fruit,  corresponded  a  threefold  degree  of  fruit-bearing  in  the 

soil,  according  to  which  it  brought  forth  thirtyfold,  sixtyfold,  or  an 

hundredfold,  in  the  varying  measure  of  its  capacity. 

If  even  the  disciples  failed  to  comprehend  the  whole  bearing  of 
this  *  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom,'  we  can  believe  how  utterly  strange 
and  un-Jewish  such  a  Parable  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  must  have 
•  sounded  to  them,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pharisaic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  and  Teaching  of  Christ.  And  yet  the  while 
these  very  hearers  were,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  fulfilling  what 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  them  in  the  Parable  ! 
-  St.  Mark  Whether  or  not  the  Parable  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone,*  con- 

iv.  26-29  .  . 

ceming  the  Seed  growing  unobservedly,  was  spoken  afterwards  in 
private  to  the  disciples,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  at  the  first,  and  to 
the  people  by  the  sea-shore,  this  appears  the  fittest  place  for  inserting 
it.  If  the  first  Parable,  concerning  the  Sower  and  the  Field  of 
Sowing,  would  prove  to  all  who  were  outside  the  pale  of  discipleship 
a  '  mystery,'  while  to  them  within  it  would  unfold  knowledge  of  the 
very  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  this  would  even  more  fully  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  this  second  or  supplementary  Parable.  In  it  we 
are  only  viewing  that  portion  of  the  field,  which  the  former  Parable 
had  described  as  good  soil.  *  So  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
had  cast  the  seed  on  the  earth,  and  slept  and  rose,  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  sprang  up  and  grew:  how,  he  knows  not  himself. 
Automatons  ^  [self-working]  the  earth  beareth  fruit :  first  blade,  then 
ear,  then  full  wheat  in  the  ear !  But  when  the  fruit  presents  itself, 
immediately  he  sendeth  forth  ^  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is 
come.'  The  meaning  of  all  this  seems  plain.  As  the  Sower,  after 
the  seed  has  been  cast  into  the  ground,  can  do  no  more ;  he  goes  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  rises  by  day,  the  seed  the  meanwhile  growing,  the 
Sower  knows  not  how,  and  as  his  activity  ceases  till  the  time  that  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  when  immediately  he  thrusts  in  the  sickle — so  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  seed  is  sown  ;  but  its  growth  goes  on, 
dependent  on  the  law  inherent  in  seed  and  soil,  dependent  also  on 
Heaven's  blessing  of  sunshine  and  showers,  till  the  moment  of  ripe- 
ness, when  the  harvest-time  is  come.     We  can  only  go  about  our 

*  I  would  here  remark  in  general,  that  cession  of  the  words. 

I   have    adopted   what  seemed   to    me  *  This  is  a  Hebraism— explaining  the 

always  the  best  attested  readings,  and  Hebrew  use  of  the  verb  nVc' in  analogous 

endeavoured  to  translate  literally,  pre-  circumstances, 
serving,  when  desirable,  even  the  sue- 
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daily  work,  or  lie  down  to  rest,  as  day  and  night  alternate  ;  we  see,  but     ciUP. 

know  not  the  koto  of  the  growth  of  the  seed.     Yet,  assnredly  it  will      xxiil 

ripen,  and  when  that  moment  haa  arrived,  immediately  the  sickle  is  ^      '      ' 

throBt  in,  for  the  harvest  is  come.     And  so  also  with  tke  Sower. 

His  outward  activity  on  earth  was  in  the  sowing,  and  it  will  be  in 

the  harvesting.     What  lies  between  them  is  of  that  other  Dispensa- 

tion  of  the  Spirit,  till  He  again  send  forth  His  reapera  into  His  field. 

But  all  this  must  have  been  to  those  '  without '  a  great  mystery,  in 

no  wise  compatible  with  Jewish  notions ;  while  to  them  *  within '  it 

proved  a  yet  greater,  and  very  needful  unfolding  of  the  mysteries  of 

the  Kingdom,  with  very  wide  application  of  them. 

The  '  mystery '  is  made  still  farther  mysterions,  ot  else  it  is  still 
further  unfolded,  in  the  next  Parable  concerning  the  Tares  sown 
among  the  Wheat.     According  to  the  common  view,  these  Tares 
represent  what  is  botanically  known  as  the  '  bearded  Darnel '  (LoUum, 
temulenium),  a   poisonous  rye-grasa,   very   common   in   the   East, 
*  entirely  like  wheat  until  the  ear  appears,'  or  else  (according  to 
some),  the  '  creeping  wheat '  or  *  couch-graas '  {Triticum  repene),  of 
which  the  roots  creep  underground  and  become  intertwined  with 
those  of  the  wheat.     But  the  Parable  gains  in  meaning  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  according  to  ancient  Jewish  (and,  indeed,  modem  Eastern) 
views,  the  Tares  were  not  of  different  seed,'  bat  only  a  degenerate  kind  ■  ku.  l  i 
of  wheat."   Whether  in  legend  or  symbol,  Rabbinism  has  it  that  even  »  jct.  eu. 
the  ground  had  been  guilty  of  fornication  before  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood,  so  that  when  wheat  was  sown  tares  sprang  up."     The  Jewish  •  ii«.  it.  m 
hearers  of  Jesus  would,  therefore,  think  of  these  tares  as  degenerate  p.wi. 
kind  of  wheat,  originally  sprung  at  the  time  of  the  Mood,  through  idm\<- 
the  corruptness  of  the  earth,  but  now,  alas !  so  common  in  their 
fields ;  wholly  undistinguishable  from  the  wheat,  till  the  fruit  ap- 
peared ;  noxious,  poisonous,  and  requiring  to  be  separated  from  the 
wheat,  if  the  latter  was  not  to  become  useless. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  now  tiy  to  realise  the  scene 
pictured.  Once  more  we  see  the  field  on  which  the  com  is  growing 
— we  know  not  how.  The  sowing  time  is  past.  '  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  become '  like  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field. 
But  in  the  time  that  men  sleep  came  his  enemy  and  sowed  tares '  in 
(upon)  the  midst*  of  the  wheat,  and  went  away.'  Thus  for  the 
picture  is  tme  tt>  nature,  since  such  deeds  of  enmity  were,  and  still 

■  The  tenM  sljoald  bcre  be  nuu-ked.  ■  The  ezpreasioD  is  of  great  import- 

'  The  Qreelc  ii(irmr  is  represented  by      bdcd. 
the  Hebrew  ]^i  or  [(J«. 
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•  St.  Matt, 
xiii.  36 


*  St.  John 
vL  66-70 


are,  common  in  the  East.     And  so  matters  would  go  on  unobserved, 
since,  whatever  kind  of  *  tares '  may  be  meant,  it  would,  firom  their 
likeness,  be  for  some  time  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
wheat.     ^  But  when  the  herbage  grew  and  made  fruit,  then  appeared 
(became   manifest)  also  the  tares.'     What   follows  is  equally  tme 
to   nature,  since,  according  to   the   testimony  of  travellers,  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  always  made  to  weed  out  the  tares.     Simi- 
larly, in  the  Parable,  the  servants  of  the  householder  are  introduced 
as  inquiring  whence  these  tares  had  come ;  and  on  the  reply :  ^  A 
hostile  person  has  done  this,'  they  further  ask :    ^  Wilt  thou  then 
that  we  go  (straightway)  and  gather  them  together  ? '     The  silenee 
about  rooting  up  or  burning  the  tares  is  intended  to  indicate,  that 
the  only  object  which  the  servants  had  in  view  was  to  keep  the 
wheat  pure  and  unmixed  for  the  harvest.  But  this  very  object  would 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  procedure,  which  their  inconsiderate  seal 
suggested.     It  would,  indeed,  have  been  quite  possible  to  distanguish 
the  tares  from  the  wheat — and  the  Parable  proceeds  on  this  very 
assumption — for,  by  their  fruit  they  would  be  known.     But  in  the 
present  instance  separation  would  have  been  impossible,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  uprooting  some  of  the  wheat.     For,  the  tares  had 
been  sown  right  into  the  midst,  and  not  merely  by  the  side,  of  the 
wheat ;  and  their  roots  and  blades  must  have  become  intertwined. 
And  so  they  must  grow  together  to  the  harvest.     Then  such  danger 
would  no  longer  exist,  for  the  period  of  growing  was  past,  and  the 
wheat  had  to  be  gathered  into  the  bam.     Then  would  be  the  right 
time  to  bid  the  reapers  first  gather  the  tares  into  bundles  for  burning, 
that  afterwards  the  wheat,  pure  and  unmixed,  might  be  stored  in 
the  gamer. 

True  to  life  as  the  picture  is,  yet  the  Parable  was,  of  all  others, 
perhaps  the  most  un-Jewish,  and  therefore  mysterious  and  unin- 
telligible. Hence  the  disciples  specially  asked  explanation  of  this 
only,  which  from  its  main  subject  they  rightly  designated  as  the 
Parable  '  of  the  Tares.'  *  Yet  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
for  them  to  understand.  For  already  *  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
become  like '  this,  although  the  appearance  of  fruit  has  not  yet  made 
it  manifest,  that  tares  have  been  sown  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
wheat.  But  they  would  soon  have  to  learn  it  in  bitter  experience 
and  as  a  grievous  temptation,**  and  that  not  only  as  regarded  the 
impressionable,  fickle  multitude,  nor  even  the  narrower  circle  of 
professing  followers  of  Jesus,  but  that,  alas !  in  their  very  midst  there 
was  a  traitor.   And  they  would  have  to  learn  it  more  and  more  in  the 
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time  to  come,  as  we  have  to  leam  it  to  all  agee,  till  the  *  Age-'  or 
*  ^Eon-completion.' '  Moat  needful,  yet  most  mysteriouB  also,  is  this 
other  lesson,  ae  the  experience  of  the  Church  has  shown,  since  almost 
«very  period  of  her  history  has  witnessed,  not  only  the  recurrence  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  wheat  umnixed,  while  growing,  by  gathering  oat 
the  tares,  but  actiial  attempts  towards  it.  All  such  have  proved 
failures,  because  the  field  is  the  wide  '  world,'  not  a  narrow  sect ; 
l>ecause  the  tares  have  been  sown  into  the  midst  of  the  wheat,  and 
by  the  enemy ;  and  because,  if  such  gathering  were  to  take  place, 
the  roots  and  blades  of  tares  and  wheat  would  be  found  eo  intertwined, 
that  harm  would  come  to  the  wheat.  But  why  try  to  gather  the 
tares  together,  unless  from  undisceming  zeal  ?  Or  what  have  we,  who 
are  only  the  owner's  servants,  to  do  with  it,  since  we  are  not  bidden 
■of  Him  ?  The  '  ^^n-completion '  will  witness  the  harvest,  when  the 
separation  of  tares  and  wheat  may  not  only  be  accomplished  with 
safety,  but  shall  become  necessary.  For  the  wheat  must  be  garnered 
in  the  heavenly  storehouse,  and  the  tares  bound  in  bundles  to  be 
burned.  Then  the  harvesters  shall  be  the  Angels  of  Christ,  the 
gathered  tares  'all  the  etumbling-blocks  and  those  who  do  the 
lawlessness,'  and  their  burning  the  casting  of  them  '  into  the  oven  of 
the  fire.' ' 

More  mysterious  still,  and,  if  possible,  even  more  needful,  was 
the  instruction  that  the  Enemy  who  sowed  the  tares  was  the  Devil. 
To  the  Jews,  nay,  to  us  all,  it  may  seem  a  mystery,  that  in  '  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  there  should  be  a  mixture  of  tares 
with  the  wheat,  the  more  mysterious,  that  the  Baptist  had  predicted 
that  the  coming  Messiah  would  throughly  purge  His  floor.  But  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  it  would  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Devil  was '  the  Enemy '  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Kin^om, 
and  that  he  had  sowed  those  tares.  This  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
the  most  efi'ective  answer  to  the  Pharisaic  charge,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Incarnation  of  >Satan,  and  the  vehicle  of  his  infiuence.  And  once  in- 
structed in  this,  they  would  have  further  to  leam  the  lessons  of  &ith 
and  patience,  connected  with  the  feet  that  the  good  seed  of  the 
Kingdom  grew  in  the  field  of  the  worid,  and  hence  that,  by  the  very 
-conditions  of  its  existence,  separation  by  the  hand  of  man  was  im- 
possible so  long  as  the  wheat  was  still  growing.  Yet  that  separa- 
tion would  surely  be  made  in  the  great  harvest,  to  certain,  terrible 

=  With  tha  two  articles:  the  well- 
known  orea  of  the  well-known  fire — 
Oehcana. 
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loss  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,'  and  to  the  *  san-like  forthshin- 
ing '  in  glory  of  the  righteous  in  the  Kingdom  prepared  by  their  Father. 

The  firgt  Parables  were  intended  to  present  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  as  illustrated  by  the  sowing,  growing,  and  intermizttire  of 
the  Seed.  The  concluding  two  Parables  set  forth  another  equally 
mysterious  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom :  that  of  its  development 
and  power,  as  contrasted  with  its  small  and  weak  beginnings.  In  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard-seed  this  is  shown  as  regards  the  relation  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  outer  world ;  in  that  of  the  Leaven,  in  reference 
to  the  world  within  ns.  The  one  exhibits  the  extensiveTi^ss,  the 
other  the  intensiveneas,  of  its  power ;  in  both  cases  at  first  hidden, 
almost  imperceptible,  and  seemingly  wholly  inadequate  to  the  final 
result.  Once  more  we  say  it,  that  such  Parables  must  have  been 
utterly  unintelligible  to  all  who  did  not  see  in  the  humble,  despised 
Nazarene,  and  in  His  teaching,  the  Kingdom.  But  to  those  whose 
eyes,  ears,  and  hearts  had  been  opened,  they  would  carry  most 
needed  instruction  and  moat  precious  comfort  and  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  find  that  the  disciples  either  asked  or  received  an 
interpretation  of  these  Parables. 

A  few  remarks  will  set  the  special  meaning  of  these  Parables 
more  clearly  before  us.  Here  also  the  illustrations  used  may  have 
been  at  hand.  Close  by  the  fields,  covered  with  the  fresh  green  of 
growing  corn,  to  which  Jesus  had  pointed,  may  have  been  the  garden 
with  its  growing  herbs,  bushes  and  plants,  and  the  home  of  the 
householder,  whose  wife  may  at  that  moment  have  been  in  sight, 
busy  preparing  the  weekly  provision  of  bread.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  homeliness  of  these  illustrations. 
The  very  idea  of  Parables  implies,  not  strict  scientific  accuracy,  but 
popular  pictorialness.  It  is  characteristic  of  them  to  present  vivid 
sketches  that  appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  and  exhibit  such  analogies 
of  higher  truths  as  can  be  readily  perceived  by  all.  Those  addressed 
were  not  to  weigh  every  detail,  either  logically  or  scientifically,  but 
at  once  to  recognise  the  aptness  of  the  illustration  as  presented  to 
the  popular  mind.  Thus,  as  regards  the  first  of  these  two  Parables, 
the  seed  of  the  mustard-plant  passed  in  popular  parlance  as  the 
smallest  of  seeds.'   In  fact,  the  expression, '  small  as  a  mustard  seed,* 

'  Without  hero  anticipating  what  may  pambolio   teaching,  bat   in  the  present 

have  to  be  saiil  as  to  Christ's  teaching  of  instance  the  Pnrahle  would   have   bcra 

the  final  fate  of  the  wicked,  it  cannot  be  diifer.^iitly   wordet],    it    such    dogmatic 

questioned  that  at  that,  period  the  doc-  teaching  had  not  been  in  the  mind  of 

trine   of    endless   punishment  was   the  Speaker  and  hearers, 

common  belief  of  the  Jews.    I  am  aware,  '  CertJiinly  the  SixajHt  nifra,  and  not 

that  dogmas  should  not  bo  hosed  upon  the  Salradora  jvrtica. 
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had  become  proverbial,  and  was  used,  not  only  by  our  Lord,"  but  fre-  chap. 
quently  by  the  Rabbis,  to  indicate  the  smallest  amount,  such  as  the  xxiii 
least  drop  of  blood,'*  the  least  defilement,'  or  the  smallest  remnant  of  •  at.  uatt. 
sun-glow  in  the  sky.'  '  But  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  greater  than  the  ^^  jj  ^ 
garden-herbs.'  Indeed,  it  looks  no  longer  like  a  large  garden-herb  •MUd.ci 
or  shrub,  but '  becomes,'  or  rather,  appears  like, '  a  tree ' — ae  St.  Luke  '^^-  "■ 
puts  it,  *  a  great  tree,'  •  of  course,  not  in  comparison  with  other  trees,  S*?'^,"'- 
but  with  garden-shrubs.  Such  growth  of  the  mustard  seed  was  also  •  se.  Luke 
a  &ct  well  known  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  still  observed  in  the 
East.' 

This  is  the  first  and  main  point  in  the  Parable.     The  other,  con- 
cerning the  birds  which  are  attracted  to  iu  branches  and  '  lodge  * — 
literally,  'make  tents'* — there,  or  else  under  the  shadow  of  it,' is  'suhia 
subsidiary.    Pictorial,  of  course,  this  trait  would  be,  since  birds  would 
be  the  more  readily  attracted  to  the  branches  or  the  shadow  of  the 
mustard-plant,  that  mustard  was  in  Palestine  apparently  mixed  with, 
or  used  as  food  for  pigeons,'  and  presumably  wonld  be  sought  by  ■  ^f-  Etubik 
other  birds.     And  the  meaning  might  the  more  easily  be  understood, 
that  the  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  branches  afforded  lodgment  to  the 
birds  of  heaven,  was  a  familiar  Old  Testament  figure  for  a  mighty 
kingdom  that  gave  shelter  to  the  nations.^     Indeed,  it  is  specifically  '  Bkh.  not. 
used  as  an  illustration  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.'  Thus  the  Parable  it.  u,i4,ii, 
would  point  to  this,  so  fuU  of  mystery  to  the  Jews,  so  explanatory  of  ,  j„j  „u^ 
the  mystery  to  the  disciples :  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  planted  ^ 
in  the  field  of  the  world  as  the  smallesb  seed,  iu  the  most  bumble 
and  unpromising  manner,  would  grow  till  it  far  outstripped  all  other 
similar  plants,  and  gave  shelter  to  all  nations  under  heaven. 

To  this  extensive  power  of  the  Kingdom  corresponded  its  iTitanawe 
character,  whether  in  the  world  at  large  or  in  the  individual.  This 
formed  the  subject  of  the  last  of  the  Parables  addressed  at  this  time 
to  the  people — that  of  the  Leaven.  We  need  not  here  resort  to 
ingenious  methods  of  explaining  *  the  three  measures,'  or  Seahs,  of 
meal  in  which  the  leaven  was  hid.  Three  Seahs  were  an  Ephah,"  of  ■  m«w  hi.  i 
which  the  exact  capacity  differed  in  various  districts.  According  to 
the  so-called  *  wUdemess,'  or  original  Biblical  measurement,  it  was 

~tbe  exB^eistioiiB  being  of 
rt  characteT. 
ttnft'l^  Rabb.  pp.'822,  823,  on  which  '\  cannot  admit  the  coirectneas  of 

the  fluppooed   Babbinic  illnstntions  of      Canon  TKitnim'*  rendering  of  ths  veib 
th«growthof  the  plant  are  based  (£vW-      (a.  b-dl  473)  iw  merely  perching  or  reet- 
JiroC,  Sahittgeit,   WetiteiH,  even    Vor/Hvt      ing.   He  hai  alro  noticed  how  fond  birds 
tuaA  IftiMr),  are  quite  in^it,  being  talcen      ai«  of  the  nnutaid-aeed. 
from  legendary  desciiptioiu  of  the  glory 
VOL.  I.  Q  tt 


'  Comp.  IHrtrom,  Kat.  Hiat.  of  th«  of  Palestlns— 
Bible,  p.  473.  The  quotations  in  Bu»-  the  eroesest  cti 
ttnft  Lex.  Rabb.  pp.  822,  823,  on  which  '  I  cannot 
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•Erab.  vlii. 
2;  88a 

^Comp. 
GeiuxTiiL 
6 ;  Judg.  yL 
19;  1  Bam.i. 
94;/o«.A3it. 
ix.4,6;BBba 
B.  9  a,  Im. 


•  St.  Matt. 
xiii.SG; 
oomp.  ver. 
10.  and  St. 
Mark  iv.  10 


«>  St.  Johu 
Iv.  35 


supposed  to  be  a  space  holding  432  eggs,*  while  the  Jerusalem  ephah 
was  one-fifth,  and  the  Sepphoris  (or  Galilean)  ephah  two-fifths,  or, 
according  to  another  authority,  one-half  larger.'  To  mix  *  three 
measures '  of  meal  was  common  in  Biblical,  as  well  as  in  later  times.^ 
Nothing  further  was  therefore  conveyed  than  the  common  process  of 
ordinary,  everyday  life.  And  in  this,  indeed,  lies  the  very  point  of 
the  Parable,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  when  received  within,  would 
seem  like  leaven  hid,  but  would  gradually  pervade,  assimilate,  and 
transform  the  whole  of  our  common  life. 

With  this  most  un-Jewish,  and,  to  the  unbelieving  multitude, 
most  mysterious  characterisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
Saviour  dismissed  the  people.  Enough  had  been  said  to  them  and 
for  them,  if  they  had  but  ears  to  hear.  And  now  He  was  again  alone 
with  the  disciples  ^  in  the  house '  at  Capernaum,  to  which  they  had 
returned.*  Many  new  and  deeper  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom  had 
come  to  them.  But  why  had  He  so  spoken  to  the  multitude,  in  a 
manner  so  different,  as  regarded  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the 
substance  of  His  teaching?  And  did  they  quite  understand  its 
solemn  meaning  themselves  ?  More  especially,  who  was  the  enemy 
whose  activity  would  threaten  the  safety  of  the  harvest  ?  Of  that 
harvest  they  had  already  heard  on  the  way  through  Samaria.**  And 
what  were  those  *  tares,'  which  were  to  continue  in  their  very  midst 
till  the  final  separation  of  the  end  ?  To  these  questions  Jesus  now 
made  answer.  His  statement  of  the  reason  for  adopting  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  parabolic  mode  of  teaching  would,  at  the  sanie 
time,  give  them  farther  insight  into  those  very  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  these  Parables  to  set 
forth.^     His  unsolicited  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  first  Parable 


*  Comp.  JTerzfcldy  Handelsgesch.  d. 
Judon,  pp.  183-185. 

*  On  Is.  Ixi.  10,  wc  read  the  following 
beautiful  illustration,  alike  of  the  wonL* 
of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matt.  xiii.  16,  and  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  woman  in  St. 
Luke  xi.  27  :  *  Seven  garments  there  are 
\sith  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  clothed  Himself,  from  the  time  the 
world  was  created  to  the  hour  when  He 
will  execute  punishment  on  Edom  the 
wicked  (Rome).  When  He  created  the 
world,  He  clothed  Himself  with  glor>- 
and  splendour  (Ps.  civ  1);  when  He 
manifested  Himst^lf  by  the  Red  Sea,  He 
clothed  Him.sclf  ^^•ith  majesty  (Ps.  xciii. 
1 )  ;  when  He  gave  the  I^aw,  He  clothed 
Himself  with  strength  (iJ.);  when  Ho 
forgives  the  iniquity  of  Israel^  He  clothes 


Himself  ^ith  white  (Dan.  vii.  9);  when 
He  executeth  punishment  on  tlie  nations 
of  the  world.  He  clothes  Himself  with 
vengeance  (Is.  lix.  17).  The  sixth  gar- 
ment He  will  put  on  in  the  hour  when 
the  Messiah  shall  be  revealed.  Then  shall 
He  clothe  Himself  with  righteousness 
(iA).  The  seventh  garment  is  when  He 
taketh  vengeance  on  Kdom,  then  shall 
He  be  clothed  in  red  (Is.  Ixiii.  2).  And 
the  garment  with  which  in  the  future  He 
will  clothe  Messiah  shall  shine  forth  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  Is.  Ixi.  10.  And  Israel  shall  enj'»y 
His  light,  and  say,  Blessed  the  hour  iu 
which  Messiah  was  bom ;  blessed  tlie 
womb  which  bare  Him ;  blessed  the  gen- 
eration which  seeth,  blessed  the  eye  which 
is  deemed  worth  j  to  behold  Him,  becaose 
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would  call  attention  to  points  that  might  readily  have  escaped  their 
notice,  but  which,  for  warning  and  instruction,  it  most  behoved  them 
to  keep  in  view. 

The  understanding  of  the  first  Parable  seems  to  have  shown  them, 
how  much  hidden  meaning  this  teaching  conveyed,  and  to  have 
stimulated  their  desire  for  comprehending  what  the  presence  and 
machinations  of  the  hostile  Pharisees  might,  in  some  measure,  lead 
them  to  perceive  in  dim  outline.  Yet  it  was  not  to  the  Pharisees 
that  the  Lord  referred.  The  Enemy  was  the  Devil ;  the  field,  the 
world ;  the  good  seed,  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  tares,  the 
children  of  the  Wicked  One.  And  mxist  markedly  did  the  Lord,  in 
this  instance,  not  explain  the  Parable,  as  the  first  one,  in  its  details, 
but  only  indicate,  so  to  speak,  the  stepping-stones  for  its  under- 
standing. This,  not  only  to  train  the  disciples,  but  because — un- 
like the  first  Parable — that  of  the  Tares  would  only  in  the  future 
and  increasingly  unfold  its  meaning. 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  disciples  had  now  knowledge 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom.  But  that  Kingdom  was 
not  matter  of  the  understanding  only,  but  of  personal  apprehension. 
This  implied  discovery  of  its  value,  perstmal  acquisition  of  it,  and 
surrender  of  all  to  its  possession.  And  this  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
was  next  conveyed  to  the  disciples  in  those  Parables  specially 
addressed  to,  and  suited  only  for,  them. 

Kindred,  or  rather  closely  connected,  as  are  the  two  Parables  of 
the  Treasure  hid  in  the  Field  and  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price — now 
spoken  to  the  disciples — their  differences  are  sufficiently  marked. 
In  the  first,  one  who  must  probably  be  regarded  as  intending  to  buy 
a,  if  not  this,  field,  discovers  a  treasure  hidden  there,  and  in  his  joy 
parts  with  all  else  to  become  owner '  of  the  field  and  of  the  hidden 
treasure  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  found.  Some  difficulty  has 
been  expressed  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  a  transaction.  In 
reply  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was,  at  least,  in  entire  accordance 
with  Jewish  law.*'     If  a  man  had  found  a  treasure  in  loose  coins  * 

that  the  openiDg  of  His  lips  ie  blGasiDg  icitnrXoi,  or  hnckstei,  small  trader— is  the 

and  peace,  His  speech  reat  to  the  soul,  and  en  jnu  merchant  who  traTels  from  place 

■ecmltj  and  rcat  in  His  Word.     And  on  lo  place  and  acroaa  waters  (fiom  r6pot) 

Bu  tongne  pardon  and  forgiveneffl.  His  to  purchase. 

player  the  Incense  of  accepted  sacririce,  ■  Bnt  the  instance  quoted  bj  WettUitt 

Hia  entreatyholineaBBiidpniitj.   Blessed  (H.  Test.  i.  p,  407)  from  Baba  Mei.  28  b 

are  ye  Israel — what  is  reserved  for  jou  I  is  inapt,  and  depends  on  entire  misun- 

BTeDBsltiBwritlen(pB.zxzi.20;19inoiir  detstuiding  of  the  passage.    The  Babbt 

A.T.).   (Fesikta.  ed.  Aifr.p.  H9(t  andi.)  whofoDndthetreaanre.so  tar  from  claim- 

'The   fjiurs/Mi— in   opposition    to  tha  ing,  uiged  its  owner  to  take  it  back. 
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BOOK  among  the  com,  it  would  certainly  be  his,  if  he  bought  the  com.  If 
III  he  had  found  it  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  soil,  it  would  equally  cer- 
""■^  '  '  tainly  belong  to  him,  if  he  could  claim  ownership  of  the  soil,  and 
even  if  the  field  were  not  his  own,  unless  others  could  prove  their 
right  to  it.  The  law  went  so  far  as  to  adjudge  to  the  purchaser  of 
fruits  anything  found  among  these  fruits.  This  will  suffice  to  vin- 
dicate a  question  of  detail,  which,  in  any  case,  should  not  be  too 
closely  pressed  in  a  parabolic  history. 

But  to  resume  our  analysis.  In  the  second  Parable  we  have  a 
wise  merchantman  who  travels  in  search  of  pearls,  and  when  he  finds 
one  which  in  value  exceeds  all  else,  he  returns  and  sells  all  that  he 
has,  in  order  to  buy  this  unique  gem.  The  supreme  value  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  consequent  desire  to  appropriate  it,  and  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  all  else  for  this  purpose,  are  the  points  common  to 
this  and  the  previous  Parable.  But  in  the  one  case,  it  is  marked 
that  this  treasure  is  hid  from  common  view  in  the  field,  and  the 
finder  makes  a  discovery  unexpected  to  him,  that  fills  him  with  joy. 
In  the  other  case,  the  merchantman  is,  indeed,  in  search  of  pearls, 
but  he  has  the  wisdom  to  discover  the  transcendent  value  of  this 
one  gem,  and  the  yet  greater  wisdom  to  give  up  all  further  search 
and  to  acquire  it  at  the  surrender  of  all  else.  Thus,  two  difierent 
aspects  of  the  Kingdom,  and  two  difierent  conditions  on  the  part, 
of  those  who,  for  its  sake,  equally  part  with  all,  are  here  set  before 
the  disciples. 

Nor  was  the  closing  Parable  of  the  Draw-net  less  needful. 
Assuredly  it  became,  and  would  more  and  more  become,  them  to 
know,  that  mere  discipleship — ^mere  inclusion  in  the  Gospel-net— 
was  not  sufficient.  That  net  let  down  into  the  sea  of  this  world 
would  include  much  which,  when  the  net  was  at  last  drawn  to  shore, 
would  prove  worthless  or  even  hurtful.  To  be  a  disciple,  then,  was 
not  enough.  Even  here  there  would  be  separation.  Not  only  the 
tares,  which  the  Enemy  had  designedly  sown  into  the  midst  of  the 
wheat,  but  even  much  that  the  Gospel-net,  cast  into  the  sea,  had  in- 
closed, would,  when  brought  to  land,  prove  fit  only  to  be  cast  away, 
into  *  the  oven  of  the  fire  where  there  is  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth.' 

So  ended  that  spring-day  of  first  teaching  in  Parables,  to  the 
people  by  the  Lake,  and  in  the  house  at  Capernaum  to  the  disciples. 
Dim,  shadowy  outlines,  growing  larger  and  more  faint  in  their 
tracings  to  the  people;  shadowy  outlines,  growing  brighter  and 
clearer  to  all  who  were  disciples.     Most  wondrous  instruction  to  all, 
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and  in  all  aspects  of  it ;  which  even  negative  critics  admit  to  have 
really  formed  part  of  Christ's  own  original  teaching.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  we  have  two  questions  of  decisive  character  to  ask.  Un- 
doubtedly, these  Parables  were  un-Jewish.  This  appears,  not  only 
firom  a  comparison  with  the  Jewish  views  of  the  Kingdom,  but  from 
the  fact  that  their  meaning  was  unintelligible  to  the  hearers  of 
Jesus,  and  from  this,  that,  rich  as  Jewish  teaching  is  in  Para- 
bles, none  in  the  least  parallel  to  them  can  be  adduced.*  Our 
first  question,  therefore,  is :  Whence  this  un-Jewish  and  anti-Jewish 
teaching  concerning  the  Eangdom  on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth? 

Our  second  question  goes  still  ferther.  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  a 
Prophet — and,  if  a  Prophet,  then  also  the  Son  of  God — no  more 
strangely  imexpected  and  yet  minutely-true  prophecy,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, could  be  conceived,  than  that  concerning  His  Kingdom  which 
His  parabolic  description  of  it  conveyed.     Has  not  History,  in  the 


CHAP. 

xxm 


*  The  so-caUed  Rabbinic  illnstrations 
are  inapt,  except  as  per  oofitra.  Thus,  on 
St.  Matt.  ziii.  17  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  Rabbinic  opinion  revelation  of 
God*8  mysteries  would  only  be  granted 
to  those  who  were  righteous  or  learned. 
llie  Midr.  on  Eocl.  i.  7  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Parable  in  illustration  (oomp. 
Dan.  ii.  21) :  A  matron  is  asked,  to  which 
of  two  that  would  borrow  she  would  lend 
money — to  a  rich  or  a  poor  man.  And 
when  she  answers :  To  a  rich  man,  since 
even  if  he  lost  it,  he  would  be  able  to 
repay,  she  is  told  that  similarly  God 
gives  not  wisdom  to  fools,  who  would 
employ  it  for  theatres  and  baths,  &c.,  but 
to  the  sages,  who  make  use  of  it  in  the 
Academies.  A  similar  and  even  more 
fltiange  explanation  of  Exod.  xv.  26  occurs 
Ber.  40  a,  where  it  is  shown  that  God 
supports  the  full,  and  not,  as  man,  an 
empty  vessel.  Hence,  if  we  begin  to  learn, 
or  repeat  what  we  have  learned,  we  shall 
learn  more,  and  conversely  also.  Further, 
on  ver.  12,  *to  have  taken  away  what 
one  hath  *  is  a  Jewish  proverbial  expres- 
sion: *that  which  is  in  our  hand  shall 
be  taken  from  us '  (Efer.  R.  20,  ed.  Warsh. 
p.  3S  by  last  two  lines).  Expressions 
similar  to  ver.  16  are  used  by  the  Rabbis, 
for  ex.  Chag.  14  b.  On  ver.  17,  R.  Elieser 
inferred  from  Exod.  xv.  2  that  servant- 
maids  saw  at  the  Red  Sea  what  neither 
Esekiel  nor  the  prophets  had  seen,  which 
he  corroborates  from  Ezek.  i.  1  and  Hos. 


xii,  10  (Mechilta,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  44  a). 
Another  and  much  more  beautiful  paral- 
lelism has  been  given  before.  On  ver.  1!> 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Wicked 
One  was  not  so  much  represented  by  the 
Rabbis  as  the  Enemy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  but  as  that  of  individuals — indeed, 
was  often  described  as  identical  with  the 
evil  impulse(  Jezer  haRa,  comp.  Chag.  16a; 
B.  Bathr.  16  a ;  Succ.  62  a).  On  ver.  22 
we  remark,  that  not  riches,  but  poverty, 
was  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  as  that  which 
choked  the  good  seed.  On  ver.  39,  we 
may  remark  a  somewhat  similar  expres- 
sion in  B.  Mez.  S3  i :  *  Let  the  Lord  of 
the  Vineyard  come  and  remove  the  thorns.' 
On  ver.  42,  the  expression  *  oven  of  fire,' 
for  Gehenna,  is  the  popular  Jewish  one 
(■>^I5)«  Similarly,  the  expression,  *  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,'  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
ang^r  and  iealousy  of  those  in  Gchinnom, 
occurs  in  the  Midrash  on  Eccl.  i.  15.  On 
ver.  44  we  refer  to  the  remarks  and  note 
on  that  Parable  (p.  695).  In  connection 
with  ver.  46»  we  remember  that,  in 
Shabb.  119  a,  a  story  is  told  concerning 
a  pearl  for  which  a  man  had  given  his 
whole  fortune,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent 
the  latter  being  cJlenated  from  him 
(comp.  Ber.  R.  11).  Lastly,  in  connec- 
tion with  ver.  47  we  notice,  that  the 
comparison  of  men  with  fishes  is  a 
common  Jewish  one  (Abod.  Sar.  3  b : 
4  a). 
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BOOK      strange,  unexpected  fulfilling  of  that  which  no  human  ingenuify  at 

in        the  time  could  have  forecast,  and  no  pen  have  described  with  more 

'      '  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  proved  Him  to  be  more  than  a  mere 

Man — One  sent  from  God,  the  Divine  King  of  the  Divine  Kingdom, 

in  all  the  vicissitudes  which  such  a  Divine  Kingdom  must  experience 

when  set  up  upon  earth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHRIST  STILLS  THE   STORM   ON   THE   LAKE   OF   GALILEE. 
(St.  Matt.  \ul  18,  23-27;  St.  Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  St.  Luke  viii.  22-26.) 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  day  of  new  teaching,  and  once  more  chap. 
great  multitudes  were  gathering  to  Him.  What  more,  or,  indeed,  xxiv 
what  else,  could  He  say  to  those  to  whom  He  had  all  that  morning 
spoken  in  Parables,  which  hearing  they  had  not  heard  nor  under- 
stood ?  It  was  this,  rather  than  weariness  after  a  long  day's  labour, 
which  led  to  the  resolve  to  pass  to  the  other  side.  To  merely  physi- 
cal weariness  Jesus  never  subordinated  His  work.  If,  therefore, 
such  had  been  the  motive,  the  proposal  to  withdraw  for  rest  would 
have  come  from  the  disciples,  while  here  the  Lord  Himself  gave 
command  to  pass  to  the  other  side.  In  truth,  after  that  day's 
teaching  it  was  better,  alike  for  these  multitudes  and  for  His 
disciples,  that  He  should  withdraw.  And  so  ^  they  took  Him  even 
as  He  was ' — that  is,  probably  without  refreshment  of  food,  or  even 
preparation  of  it  for  the  journey.  This  indicates  how  readily,  nay, 
eagerly,  the  disciples  obeyed  the  behest. 

Whether  in  their  haste  they  heeded  not  the  signs  of  the 
coming  storm ;  whether  they  had  the  secret  feeling,  that  ship  and 
sea  which  bore  such  burden  were  safe  from  tempest ;  or,  whether  it 
was  one  of  those  storms  which  so  often  rise  suddenly,  and  sweep 
with  such  fury  over  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  must  relnain  imdeter- 
mined.  He  was  in  '  the  ship ' ' — whether  that  of  the  sons  of  Jonas, 
or  of  Zebedee — the  well-known  boat,  which  was  always  ready  for 
His  service,  whether  as  pulpit,  resting-place,  or  means  of  journeying. 
But  the  departure  had  not  been  so  rapid  as  to  pass  unobserved ;  and 
the  ship  was  attended  by  other  boats,  which  bore  those  that  would 
feiin  follow  Him.  In  the  stem  of  the  ship,  on  the  low  bench  where 
the  steersman  sometimes  takes  rest,  was  pillowed  the  Head  of  Jesus. 
Weariness,  fidntness,  hanger,  exhaustion,  asserted  their  mastery  over 

*  The  definite  article  (St.  Mark  iv.  36)  marks  it  as  '  the '  ship— a  well-known  boat 
which  always  bore  Him. 
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BOOK  His  true  humanity.  He,  Whom  earliest  Apostolic  testimony  *  pro- 
in  claimed  to  have  been  in  ^  the  form  of  God,'  slept.  Even  this  evi- 
•  piiiL'iL  6  dences  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative.  If  Apostolic  tradition  had 
devised  this  narrative  to  exhibit  His  Divine  Power,  why  represent 
Him  as  &int  and  asleep  in  the  ship ;  and,  if  it  would  portray  Him 
as  deeply  sleeping  for  very  weariness,  how  could  it  ascribe  to  Him 
the  power  of  stilling  the  storm  by  His  rebuke  ?  Each  of  these  by 
themselves,  but  not  the  two  in  their  combination,  would  be  as  legends 
are  written.  Their  coincidence  is  due  to  the  incidence  of  truth.  In- 
deed, it  is  characteristic  of  the  History  of  the  Christ,  and  all  the  more 
evidential  that  it  is  so  evidently  undesigned  in  the  structure  of  the 
narrative,  that  every  deepest  manifestation  of  His  Humanity  i» 
immediately  attended  by  highest  display  of  H^s  Divinity,  and  each 
special  display  of  His  Divine  Power  followed  by  some  marks  of  His 
true  Humanity.  Assuredly,  no  account  could  be  more  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  assumption  that  He  is  the  God-Man. 

Thus  viewed,  the  picture  is  unspeakably  sublime.  Jesus  is  asleep, 
for  very  weariness  and  hunger,  in  the  stem  of  the  ship.  His  head 
on  that  low  wooden  bench,  while  the  heavens  darken,  the  wild  wind 
swoops  down  those  mountain-gorges,  howling  with  hungry  rage  over 
the  trembling  sea ;  the  waves  rise  and  toss,  and  lash  and  break  over 
the  ship,  and  beat  into  it,  and  the  white  foam  washes  at  His  Feet* 
His  Humanity  here  appears  as  true  as  when  He  lay  cradled  in  the 
manger ;  His  Divinity,  as  when  the  sages  from  the  East  laid  their 
ofiferings  at  His  Feet.  But  the  danger  is  increasing — *  so  that  the 
»•  St  Mark  ship  was  uow  filling.' ^  They  who  watched  it,  might  be  tempted 
to  regard  the  peaceful  rest  of  Jesus,  not  as  indicative  of  Divine  INIa- 
jesty — as  it  were,  sublime  consciousness  of  absolute  safety — ^because 
they  did  not  fully  realise  Who  He  was.  In  that  case  it  would,  there- 
fore, rather  mean  absolute  weakness  in  not  being  able,  even  at  such 
a  time,  to  overcome  the  demands  of  our  lower  nature  ;  real  indiflfer- 
ence,  also,  to  their  fate — not  from  want  of  sympathy,  but  of  power. 
In  short,  it  might  lead  up  to  the  inference  that  the  Christ  was  a  no- 
Christ,  and  the  Kingdom  of  which  He  had  spoken  in  Parables,  not 
His,  in  the  sense  of  being  identified  vrith  His  Person. 

In  all  this  we  perceive  already,  in  part,  the  internal  connection 

between  the  teaching  of  that  day  and  the  miracle  of  that  evening. 

Both  were  quite  novel :  the  teaching  by  Parables,  and  then  the  help 

I  pj.  cvi  9-'  ^°  ^  Parable.     Both  were  founded  on  the  Old  Testament :  the  teach- 

jI\^iq'.       ing  on  its   predictions,*'  the  miracle   on   its   proclamations  of  the 

Hab  iii%''    special  Divine  Manifestations  in  the  sea;**  and  both  show  how  all 
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depended  on  the  view  taken  of  the  Person  of  the  Christ.     Further     chap. 
teaching  comes  to  us  from  the  details  of  the  narrative  which  follows.      xxiv 
It  has  been  asked,  with  which  of  the  words  recorded  by  the  Synop-         ' 
tists  the  disciples  had  wakened  the  Lord :  with  those  of  entreaty  to 
save  them,*  or  with  those  of  impatience,  perhaps  uttered  by  Peter  •s*- 
himself?^     But  why  may  not  both  accounts  represent  what  had  J^*- 
passed  ?     Similarly,  it  has  been  asked,  which  came  first — the  Lord's  b  st.  Mark 
rebuke  of  the  disciples,  and  after  it  that  of  the  wind  and  sea,*'  or  !  st. 
the  converse  ?  *    But,  may  it  not  be  that  each  recorded  that  first  «« st  Mark 
which  had  most  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  ? — St.  Matthew,  who  Luke 
had  been  in  the  ship  that  night,  the  needful  rebuke  to  the  disciples ; 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  had  heard  it  from  others,®  the  help  'StMark, 

/•iiiiick  probably 

first,  and  then  the  rebuke  r  ftom  st. 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  the  disciples  had  really 
expected,  when  they  wakened  the  Christ  with  their  *  Lord,  save  us — 
we  perish ! '  Certainly,  not  that  which  actually  happened,  since  not 
only  wonder,  but  fear,  came  over  them  *  as  they  witnessed  it.  Prob- 
ably theirs  would  be  a  vague,  undefined  belief  in  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibility of  all  in  connection  with  the  CTirist.  A  belief  this,  which 
seems  to  us  quite  natural  as  we  think  of  the  gradually  emerging,  but 
still  partially  cloud-capped  height  of  His  Divinity,  of  which,  as  yet, 
only  the  dim  outlines  were  visible  to  them.  A  belief  this,  which  also 
accounts  for  the  co-existing,  not  of  disbelief,  nor  even  of  imbelief, 
but  of  inability  of  apprehension,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  charac- 
terised the  bearing  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  And  it  equally  charac- 
terised that  of  the  disciples  up  to  the  Eesurrection-moming,  bringing 
them  to  the  empty  tomb,  and  filling  them  with  unbelieving  wonder 
that  the  tomb  was  empty.  Thus,  we  have  come  to  that  stage  in  the 
History  of  the  Christ  when,  in  opposition  to  the  now  formulated 
charge  of  His  enemies  as  to  His  Person,  neither  His  Teaching  nor 
His  Working  could  be  fully  understood,  except  so  far  as  His  Person- 
ality was  understood — that  He  was  of  God  and  Very  God.  And  so  we 
are  gradually  reaching  on  towards  the  exj^ediency  and  the  need  of 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  reveal  that  mystery  of  His  Person. 
Similarly,  the  two  great  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Church's  learn- 
ing were :  the  first — to  come  to  knowledge  of  what  He  was,  by  expe- 
rience of  what  He  did ;  the  second — to  come  to  experience  of  what 
He  did  and  does,  by  knowledge  of  what  He  is.     The  former,  which 

>  From  the  size  of  these  boats  it  seems  ship.  Besides,  the  langraage  of  those 
unlikely,  that  any  bat  His  closest  fol-  who  called  for  help  and  the  answer  of 
lowers "  wonld  have  f omid  room  in  the      Christ  imply  the  same  thing. 
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corresponds,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  patriarchal  age,  is  that  of 
the  period  when  Jesus  was  on  earth ;  the  second,  which  answers  to 
the  history  of  Israel,  is  that  of  the  period  after  His  Ascension  into 
Heaven  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  *  He  was  awakened '  *  by  the  voice  of  His  disciples,  *  He 
rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,'  as  Jehovah  had  of  old  ^ — just  as  He 
had  *  rebuked '  the  fever,®  and  the  paroxysm  of  the  demonised.^  For, 
all  are  His  creatures,  even  when  lashed  to  frenzy  of  the  *  hostile 
power.'  And  the  sea  He  commanded  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  being : 
^  Be  silent !  Be  silenced ! '  And  immediately  the  wind  was  boxmd, 
the  panting  waves  throbbed  into  stillness,  and  a  great  calm  of  rest 
fell  upon  the  Lake.  For,  when  Christ  sleepeth,  there  is  storm;  when 
He  waketh,  great  peace.  But  over  these  men  who  had  erst  wakened 
Him  with  their  cry,  now  crept  wonderment,  awe,  and  fear.  No  longer, 
as  at  His  first  wonder-working  in  Capernaum,  was  it :  *  WhcU  is 
this?'®  but  *  WhOf  then,  is  this?'*  And  so  the  grand  question, 
which  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  had  raised,  and  which,  in  part,  had 
been  answered  in  the  Parables  of  teaching,  was  still  more  fully  and 
practically  met  in  what,  not  only  to  the  disciples,  but  to  all  time, 
was  a  Parable  of  help.  And  Jesus  also  did  wonder,  but  at  that  which 
alone  could  call  forth  His  wonder — the  unreachingness  of  their  faith : 
where  was  it  ?  and  how  was  it,  they  had  no  faith  ? 

Thus  far  the  history,  related,  often  almost  in  the  same  words,  by 
the  three  Evangelists.  On  all  sides  the  narrative  is  admitted  to  form 
part  of  the  primitive  Evangelic  tradition.  But  if  so,  then,  even  on 
the  showing  of  our  opponents,  it  must  have  bad  some  foundation  in 
an  event  surpassing  the  ordinary  fax^ts  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  Accord- 
ingly, of  all  negative  critics,  at  most  only  two  venture  to  dismiss  it 
as  unfounded  on  fact.  But  such  a  bold  assumption  would  rather  in- 
crease than  diminish  the  difficulty.  For,  if  legend  it  be,  its  invention 
and  insertion  into  the  primitive  record  must  have  had  some  historical 
reason.  Such,  however,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  here  to  trace. 
The  Old  Testament  contains  no  analogous  history  which  it  might 
have  been  wished  to  imitate ;  Jewish  Messianic  expectancy  afforded 
no  basis  for  it ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  Kabbinic  parallel  *  which 
could  be  placed  by  its  side.  Similar  objections  apply  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  exaggeration  of  some  real  event  {Keim).  For,  the  essence  of 
the  narrative  lies  in  its  details,  of  which  the  origin  and  universal 


*  So  literally.  (Chull.  7  a)  works  are  utterly  inapplic- 

'  The  supposed  Rabbinic  parallels  in      able. 
Wetstein  (Baba  Mez.  59  b)  and  Wuruche'i 
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acceptance  id  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Church  has  to  be  accoanted 
fur.  Nor  is  the  task  of  those  negative  criticB  more  ea^^,  vho,  admit- 
ting the  foundation  in  &ct  for  this  narrative,  have  suggested  vaiions 
theories  to  account  for  its  miraculous  details.  Most  of  these  ex- 
planations are  so  unnatural,'  as  only  to  point  the  contrast  between 
the  ingenuity  of  the  nineteenth  ceotury  and  the  simple,  vivid  lan- 
guage of  the  original  narrative.  For  it  seems  equally  impossible  to 
regard  it  as  based  either  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
during  a  storm  (Paulua),  or  on  the  calm  faith  of  Jesus  when  eveD 
the  helmsman  despaired  of  safety  (Sehenkd),  or  to  represent  it  as 
onlyin  Bomewaya  symbol  of  analogous  mental  phenomena  (Amnion, 
Sohieiermacherf  Haae,  Weiszdck^,  and  others).  The  very  variety 
of  explanations  proposed,  of  which  not  one  agrees  with  the  others, 
shows,  that  none  of  them  has  proved  satisfactory  to  any  but  their 
own  inventors.  And  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  tjiey  have  no  found- 
ation whatever  in  the  narrative  itself.  Thus  the  only  alternative 
left  is  either  wholly  to  reject,  or  wholly  to  accept,  the  narrative. 

If  our  judgment  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  his- 
torical criticism,  we  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  which  of  these  propositions 
is  true.  Here  is  a  narrative,  which  has  the  consensus  of  the  three 
Evangelists ;  which  admittedly  formed  part  of  the  original  Evangelic 
tradition  ;  for  the  invention  of  which  no  specific  motive  can  possibly 
be  assigned ;  and  which  is  told  with  a  simplicity  of  language  and  a 
pictorial  vividness  of  detail  that  cany  their  own  evidence.  Other 
corroborative  points,  such  as  the  unlikeliness  of  the  invention  of 
such  a  situation  for  the  Christ,  or  of  such  bearing  of  the  disciples, 
have  been  previously  indicated.  Absolute  historical  demonstration 
of  the  event  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.  But, 
besides  the  congniousness  to  the  Farabohc  teaching  which  had  pre- 
ceded this  Parabolic  miracle,  and  the  accord  of  the  Saviour's  rebuke 
with  His  mode  of  silencing  the  hostile  elements  on  other  occasions, 
some  further  considerations  in  evidence  may  be  offered  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

For,  first,  in  this  '  dominion  over  the  sea,'  we  recognise,  not  only 
the  fullest  refutation  of  the  Pharisaic  misrepresentation  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  but  the  realisation  in  the  Ideal  Man  of  the  ideal  of  man  as 
heaven-destined,'  and  the  initial  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  • 
this  destination  implied.     '  Creation  '  has,  indeed,  been  '  made  sub- 

'  Tbe  Etrougest  commentation,  per-  to  make  iu);thiitg  intelli^ble  ant  of  the 
hapa,  ii  that  of  Velknuir  (Maimu,  pp.  perallelum  with  Jonah,  oi  the  refetences 
■307-312).   I  frankly  confer  mj  inahUj:^      to  Uh  fairtoi;  of  Bt.  Panl'i  shipwreck. 
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BOOK     ject  to  vanity;'*  but  this  *evil/  which  implies  not  merely  decay 
m        but  rebellion,  was  directly  due  to  the  Fall  of  man,  and  will  be  re- 
•  BoDLTiu.    moved  at  the  final  ^  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.'    And  here 
^  St.  Paul  so  far  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  Jewish  theology,  which 

also  teaches  that  ^  although  all  things  were  created  in  their  perfect- 
1*  Bcr.  R.  12  ness,  yet  when  the  first  Adam  sinned,  they  were  corrupted.'  ^  Christ's 
dominion  over  the  sea  was,  therefore,  only  the  Second  and  Unfiedlen 
Adam's  real  dominion  over  creation,  and  the  pledge  of  its  restora- 
tion, and  of  our  dominion  in  the  future.  And  this  seems  also  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  Christ's  rebuke,  whether  of  storm,  disease,  or 
demoniac  possession.  Thus  there  is  a  grand  consistency  in  this 
narrative,  as  regards  the  Scriptural  presentation  of  the  Christ. 

Again,  the  narrative  expresses  very  markedly,  that  the  inter- 
position of  Christ,  alike  in  itself,  and  in  the  manner  of  it,  was  wholly 
unexpected  by,  indeed,  contrary  to,  the  expectation  of  the  disciples. 
This  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  ot^er  of  the  great  manifestations 
of  Christ,  up  to  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead.  This,  of  course, 
proves  that  the  narrative  was  not  founded  on  existing  Jewish  ideas. 
But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  gratuitous  introduction  of  traits 
which,  so  far  from  glorifying,  would  rather  detract  from  a  legendary 
Christ,  while  at  the  same  time  they  seriously  reflect  on  the  disciples, 
presumably  the  inventors  of  the  legend,  appears  to  us  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumption  that  the  narrative  is  spurious. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  another  circmnstance.  While  we  regard 
the  narrative  as  that  of  an  historical  occurrence — indeed,  because  we 
do  so — we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  its  permanent  symbolic  and  typical 
bearing.  It  were,  indeed,  impossible  to  describe  either  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  experience  of  individual  disciples,  more 
accurately,  or  with  wider  and  deeper  capability  of  application,  than  in 
the  Parable  of  this  Miracle.  And  thus  it  is  morally  true  to  all  ages ; 
just  because  it  was  historically  true  at  the  first.*  And  as  we  enter 
on  this  field  of  contemplation,  many  views  open  to  us.  The  true 
Humanity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  side  of  His  Divine  Power;  the 
sleeping  Jesus  and  the  Almighty  Word  of  rebuke  and  command  to 
the  elements,  which  lay  down  obedient  at  His  feet :  this  sharp-edged 
contrast  resolved  into  a  higher  unity — how  true  is  it  to  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  Grospel-History  !     Then  this  other  contrast  of 

*  A  fact  may  be  the  basis  of  a  symbol ;  legend.    Bat,  even  so,  legend  could  never 

but  a  symbol  can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  have  arisen  but  for  a  belief  in  Divine 

fact.      The   former  is  the  principle  of  history :    it   is  the  counterfeit  coin  of 

Divine    history,    the    latter    of    human  Revelation. 
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the  failure  of  faith,  and  then  the  excitement  of  the  disciples ;  and  of     chap. 
the  calm  of  the  sleeping,  and  then  the  Majesty  of  the  wakening      xxrv 

Christ.     And,  lastly,  yet  this  third  contrast  of  the  helplessnesB  and   ' ' 

despondency  of  the  disciplea  and  the  Divine  certitude  of  conscious 
Omnipotence. 

We  perceive  only  difficnlties  and  the  seenungly  impossible,  as 
we  compare  what  may  be  before  us  with  that  which  we  consciously 
possess.  He  also  makes  this  outlook  :  but  only  to  know  and  show, 
that  with  Him  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  since  all  is  His — and  all 
may  be  oiu-s,  since  He  has  come  for  our  help  and  is  in  the  ship.  One 
thing  only  He  wonders  at — the  shortcomings  of  our  faith ;  and  one 
thing  only  makes  it  impossible  for  Him  to  help — our  unbeUef. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


AT   GERASA— THE  HEALING   OF  THE  DEMONISED. 


(St.  Matt.  viii.  28-34  ;  St.  Mark  v.  1-20 ;  St.  Luke  viii.  26-39.) 

BOOK  That  day  of  wonders  was  not  yet  ended.  Most  writers  have,  indeed, 
ni  suggested,  that  the  healing  of  the  demonised  on  the  other  side  took 
'  place  at  early  dawn  of  the  day  following  the  storm  on  the  Lake.  But 
the  distance  is  so  short  that,  even  making  allowance  for  the  delay  by 
the  tempest,  the  passage  could  scarcely  have  occupied  the  whole 
night.^  This  supposition  would  be  further  confirmed,  if  *  the  evening* 
when  Jesus  embarked  was  what  the  Jews  were  wont  to  call  'the 
first  evening,'  that  is,  the  time  when  the  sun  was  declining  in  the 
heaven,  but  before  it  had  actually  set,  the  latter  time  being  *  the 
second  evening.'^  For,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  multitudes 
would  have  resorted  to  Jesus  at  Capernaum  after  *  the  second  evening,' 
or  that  either  the  disciples  or  other  boats  would  have  put  to  sea  after 
nightfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scene  gains  in  grandeur — has,  so 
to  speak,  a  fitting  background — if  we  suppose  the  Saviour  and  His 
disciples  to  have  landed  on  the  other  side  late  in  the  evening,  when 
perhaps  the  silvery  moon  was  shedding  her  pale  light  on  the  weird 
scene,  and  laying  her  halo  around  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  sea  by 
the  steep  cliff  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  hurried  and  fell.  This 
would  also  give  time  afterwards  for  the  dispersion,  not  only  into  'the 
city,'  but  into  '  the  country '  of  them  who  had  fed  the  swine.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  in  the  early  morning  that  the 
Gerasenes  resorted  to  Jesus,  and  that  He  returned  to  CJapemaum. 


•  In  the  history  related  (St.  Matt.  xiv. 
22,  &c.)  the  embarkation  was  much  later 
(see  next  note),  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  *  the  wind  was  contrar}-.'  But  even 
there,  when  it  ceased  they  were  *  imme- 
diately *  on  shore  (St.  John  vi.  2 1 ),  although 
the  distance  traversed  had  been  rather 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  w;iy  (twenty  • 
five  or  thirty  furlongs,  St.  John  vi.  19). 
The  whole  distance  across  would  be  five 


or  six  miles.  But  the  passage  from  Caper- 
naum to  Gerasa  would  not  be  so  long  as 
that. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  two  even- 
ings seems  marked  in  St.  Matt.  xiv.  15, 
as  compared  with  ver.  23.  In  both  verses 
the  expression  is  precisely  the  same. 
But  between  the  first  and  the  second 
evening  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
most  be  placed. 
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And,  in  tum,  this  woold  again  allow  sufficient  time  for  those  miracles 
which  took  place  on  that  same  day  in  Capernaum  after  Hia  return 
thither.     Thus,  all  the  circumstancea  lead  ns  to  regard  the  healing  ' 
of  the  demoniaed  at  Crerasa  as  a  night-scene,  immediately  on  Christ's 
arrival  from  Capernaum,  and  after  the  calming  of  the  storm  fit  sea. 

It  gives  not  only  life  to  the  narrative,  but  greatly  illustrates  it, 
that  we  can  with  confidence  describe  the  exact  place  where  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  touched  the  other  shore.  The  rains  right  over 
against  the  plain  ofCrennesaret,  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Kersaot 
Geraa,  must  represent  the  ancient  Gerasa,'  This  ia  the  correct  reading 
in  St.  Mark's,  and  probably  in  St.  Lake's,  perhaps  also  in  St.  Matthew's 
Goepel.*  The  locality  entirely  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Creraa  is  a 
steep  bluff,  which  descends  abruptly  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  shore.  A 
terrified  herd  running  down  this  clifT  could  not  have  recovered  its 
foothold,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  hurled  into  the  Lake  beneath. 
Again,  the  whole  country  around  is  burrowed  with  limestone  caverns 
and  rock-chambers  for  the  dead,  such  as  those  which  were  the  dwelling 
of  the  demonised.  Altogether,  the  scene  forms  a  fitting  background 
to  the  narrative. 

From  these  tombs  the  demoniaed,  who  is  specially  singled  out  by 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  hia  less  prominent  companion,'  • 
came  forth  to  meet  Jesus.  Much  that  is  both  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading has  been  written  on  Jewish  Demonology.  Aoctmling  to 
common  Jewish  superstition,  the  evil  spirits  dwelt  specially  in  lonely 
desolate  places,  and  also  among  tombs.*  We  must  here  remember 
what  has  previously  been  explained  as  to  the  confusion  in  the 
consciouaness  of  the  demonised  between  their  own  notions  and  the 
ideas  imposed  on  them  by  the  demons.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  demonised,  that,  according  to  the 


*  Comp.  Tri4tram't  '  Land  of  Israel,' 
p.  465;  BdJeier'i  iSoein)  Piilertjna,  p. 
867.  The  objection  in  IHehm'M  Band- 
worterb.  p.  4G4,  that  Oeraaa  did  not  form 

Cot  the  DecapotU  has  no  snpport 
I  Rt.  Mark  v,  20.  All  other  localiBa- 
tioDs  ors  imposiible,  since  the  text  re- 
qnires  close  proiimity  to  the  lake. 
ProfesBor  SpSn  describes  this  cliff  as 
■t«ep  '  as  nowheie  else  by  the  lake.' 

•  In  this,  as  in  all  other  iostanccs,  I 
ou  only  Indicate  the  critical  resolts  at 
wfai^  I  have  arrived.  For  tbe  groaDdB, 
OD  which  these  conclnslonB  ara  based,  I 
mnit  refer  to  the  worln  wMoh  bear  on 


the  respective  Bnbjecis. 

■  See  Appenrtii  XIII.,  '  Angelology 
and  Demonology ; '  and  Appends  XVI., 
'Jewish  Views  about  Demons  and  De- 
monised.' Canon  .Pbrmr  has  misonder- 
stood  the  reference  of  Otha  (Lex.  Rabb. 
146).  The  aflections  mentioned  in  Jer. 
Thenim.  10  b  are  not  treated  as  'all  de- 
moniacs ; '  on  the  oontrary ,  most  of 
them,  indeed  all,  with  one  exception,  are 
expressly  stated  to  be  indications  of 
mental  diteate  (comp.  also  Chaf^.  3  b). 
The  qnotations  of  Gfivrer  are,  as  too 
often,  for  a  purpoee,  aod  ontrnstworthy, 
except  after  ezainlnation  of  the  oontext. 
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BOOK      more  circumstantial  account  of  St.  Luke,  he  should  feel  as  it  were 

in        driven  into  the  deserts,  and  that  he  was  in  the  tombs,  while,  acoord- 

"~   '      '  ing  to  St.  Mark,  he  was  *  night  and  day  in  the  tombs  and  in  the 

mountains,'  the  order  of  the  words  also  indicating  that  (as  in  Jewish 

belief),  it  was  chiefly  at  night  that  evil  spirits  were  wont  to  haunt 

burying-places. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  and  similar  particulars,  we  repeat, 
that  this  must  be  kept  in  view  as  characteristic  of  the  demonised, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  separating  their  own  consciousness  from 
the  influence  of  the  demon,  their  own  identity  being  merged,  and 
to  that  extent  lost,  in  that  of  their  tormentors.  In  this  respect  the 
demonised  state  was  also  kindred  to  madness.  Self-consciousness, 
or  rather  what  may  be  termed  Individuism^  i.e.  the  consciousness 
of  distinct  and  independent  individuality,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
self-origination  in  matters  mental  and  moral  (which  some  might  tenn 
an  aspect  of  free  volition)  distinguish  the  human  soul  from  the  mere 
animal  spirit.  But  in  maniacal  disease  this  power  is  in  abeyance,  or 
temporarily  lost  through  physical  causes,  such  as  disease  of  the  brain 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  world  of 
sense  ;  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  through  which  ordinarily  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  senaorium ;  or  disease  of  both 
brain  and  nervous  system,  when  previously  existing  impressions  on 
the  brain  (in  memory,  and  hence  possibly  imagination)  may  be 
excited  without  corresponding  outward  causes.  If  in  such  cases  the 
absolute  power  of  self-origination  and  self-action  is  lost  to  the  mind, 
habits  of  sin  and  vice  (or  moral  disease)  may  have  an  analogous 
effect  as  regards  moral  freedom — the  power  of  moral  self-origination 
and  action.  In  the  demonised  state  the  two  appeared  combined,  the 
cause  being  neither  disease  nor  vice,  but  the  presence  of  a  superior 
power  of  evil.  This  loss  of  individuism,  and  the  subjection  of  one's 
identity  to  that  of  the  demon  might,  while  it  lasted,  be  called 
temporary  '  possession,'  in  so  far  as  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  person  was  for  the  time  not  one  of  freedom  and  origination, 
but  in  the  control  of  the  possessing  demon. 

One  practical  inference  may  even  now  be  drawn  from  this  some- 
what abstruse  discussion.  The  language  and  conduct  of  the  de- 
monised, whether  seemingly  his  own,  or  that  of  the  demons  who 
influenced  him,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  Jewish- 
human  and  the  demoniacal.  The  demonised  speaks  and  acts  as  a  Jew 
under  the  control  of  a  demon.  Thus,  if  he  chooses  solitary  places  by 
day,  and  tombs  by  night,  it  is  not  that  demons  really  preferred  such 
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habitations,  but  that  the  Jews  imagined  it,  and  that  the  demons,  acting     chap. 
on  the  existing  consciousness,  would  lead  him,  in  accordance  with  his       xxv 
preconceived  notions,  to  select  such  places.   Here  also  mental  disease  *      '      ' 
offers  points  of  analogy.     For,  the  demonised  would  speak  and  act  in 
accordance  with   his  previous   (Jewish)  demonological  ideas.      He 
would  not  become  a  new  man,  but  be  the  old  man,  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  demon,  just  as  in  mania  a  person  truly  and  con- 
sistently s^^eaks  and  acts,  although  under  the  fsdse  impressions  which 
a  diseased  brain  conveys  to  him.     The  fact  that  in  the  demonised 
state  a  man's  identity  was  not  superseded,  but  controlled,  enables  us 
to  account  for  many  phenomena  without  either  confounding  demonism 
with  mania,  or  else  imputing  to  our  Lord  such  accommodation  to  the 
notions  of  the  times,  as  is  not  only  untenable  in  itself,  but  forbidden 
even  by  the  language  of  the  present  narrative. 

The  description  of  the  demonised,  coming  out  of  the  tombs  to  meet 
Jesus  as  He  touched  the  shore  at  Gerasa,  is  vivid  in  the  extreme. 
His  violence,  the  impossibility  of  control  by  others,'  the  absence  of 
self-control,*  his  homicidal,*  and  almost  suicidal,*  frenzy,  are  all 
depicted.  Evidently,  it  was  the  object  to  set  forth  the  extreme 
degree  of  the  demonised  state.  Christ,  Who  had  been  charged  by 
the  Pharisees  with  being  the  embodiment  and  messenger  of  Satan,  is 
here  face  to  face  with  the  extreme  manifestation  of  demoniac  power 
and  influence.  It  is  once  more,  then,  a  Miracle  in  Parable  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  The  question,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
enemies,  is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  issue  of  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion. We  do  not  deny  that  the  contest  and  the  victory,  this  miracle, 
nay,  the  whole  series  of  miracles  of  which  it  forms  part,  are  extra- 
ordinary, even  in  the  series  of  Christ's  miracles.  Our  explanation 
proceeds  on  the  very  ground  that  such  was,  and  must  have  been,  the 
case.  The  teaching  by  Parables,  and  the  parabolic  miracles  which 
follow,  form,  so  to  speak,  an  ascending  climax,  in  contrast  to  the 
terrible  charge  which  by-and-by  would  assume  the  proportions  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  issue  in  the  betrayal  and 
judicial  murder  of  Jesus.  There  are  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  when  the  power  of  evil,  standing  out  in 
sharpest  contrast,  challenges  that  overwhelming  manifestation  of  the 
Divine,  as  such,  to  bear  down  and  crush  that  which  opposes   it. 

•  St.  Mark  t.  3,  4.  not  the  nnder-garmeiits. 

«  •  Ware  no  clothes '  (St.  Luke  viii.  27)  ■  St.  Matt.  vuL  28. 

may,  however,  refer  only  to  the  upper,  *  St.  Mark  v.  6. 

VOL.  I.  R  K 
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in 


Periods  of  that  kind  are  characterised  by  miraculous  interposition  of 
power,  unique  even  in  Bible-history.     Such  a  period  was,  under 
'  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  with  its  altogether 

exceptional  series  of  miracles ;  and,  under  the  New  Testament, 
that  after  the  first  formulated  charge  of  the  Pharisees  against  the 
Christ. 

With  irresistible  power  the  demonised  was  drawn  to  Jesus,  as 
He  touched  the  shore  at  Gerasa.  As  always,  the  first  effect  of  the 
contact  was  a  fresh  paroxysm,*  but  in  this  peculiar  case  not  physical, 
but  moral.  As  always  also,  the  demons  knew  Jesus,  and  His  Presence 
seemed  to  constrain  their  confession  of  themselves — ^and  therefore 
of  Him.  As  in  nature  the  introduction  of  a  dominant  element  some- 
times reveals  the  hidden  presence  of  others,  which  are  either  attracted 
or  repelled  by  it,  so  the  Presence  of  Christ  obliged  the  manifestation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  these  evil  spirits,  the  self-confession,  of  the  powers 
of  evil.  In  some  measure  it  is  the  same  still.  The  introduction  of 
grace  brings  to  light  and  experience  sin  hitherto  unknown,  and  the 
new  life  brings  consciousness  of,  and  provokes  contest  with,  evil 
within,  of  which  the  very  existence  had  been  previously  unsuspected. 
» st  Mark  t.  Iu  the  present  instance  the  immediate  effect  was  homaflre,*  which 

6  •  St.  Luke  o    7 

Tiii.2«  presently  manifested  itself  in  language  such  as  might  have  been 

expected. 

Here  also  it  must  be  remembered,  that  both  the  act  of  homage,  or 
'  worship,'  and  the  words  spoken,  were  not  the  outcome  either  of  the 
demonised  only,  nor  yet  of  the  demons  only,  but  a  combination  of 
the  two :  the  control  of  the  demons  being  absolute  over  the  man 
such  as  he  was.  Their  language  led  to  ftis  worship ;  their  feelings 
and  fears  appeared  in  his  language.  It  was  the  self-confession  of 
the  denimis^  when  obliged  to  come  into  His  Presence  and  do  homage, 
which  made  the  Ttian  fall  down  and,  in  the  well-known  Jewish 
formula,  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  say :  '  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Thee,'  or  rather,  *  What  between  me  and  Thee ' — what  have  we 
in  common  (Mah  li  valach)  ?  Similarly,  although  it  was  conscious- 
ness of  subjection  and  fear  in  His  Presence,  on  the  part  of  the 
demons,  which  underlay  the  adjuration  not  to  inflict  torment 
on  them,  yet  the  language  itself,  as  the  text  shows,  was  that  of  the 


>  In  his  endeavour  to  represent  the 
dcmoniso<l  stat<?  as  a  species  of  mania, 
wliich  was  affected  by  the  Presence  of 
Christ,  Canon  Farrar  makes  the  following 
strange  statement :  *•  The  presence,  the 
look,  the  voice  of  Christ,  even  before  He 


adcb-essed  these  sufferers,  seems  always 
to  have  calmed  and  overawed  them.' 
Surely  the  opposite  is  the  fact,  and  the 
first  effect  of  contact  with  Christ  was  not 
calm,  but  a  paroxysm. 
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demonised,  and  the  form  in  which  their  fear  expressed  itself  was  uHAP. 
that  of  his  thinking.  The  demonE,  in  their  hold  on  their  victim,  xxv 
could  not  but  own  their  inferiority,  and  apprehend  their  defeat  and  ' 

subjection,  especially  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  the  Jew,  whose  con- 
sciousness was  under  their  control— not  unified,  but  identified  with 
it — exclaimed :  '  I  adjure  Thee  by  God,  that  Thou  torment  me 
not.' 

This  strange  mixture  of  the  demoniac  with  the  human,  or  rather, 
this  expression  of  underlying  demoniac  thought  in  the  forms  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  Jewish  victim,  explains  the  expressed  fear 
of  present  actual  torment,  or,  as  St.  Matthew,  who,  ftom  the  brief- 
ness of  his  account,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  eye-witness, 
expresses  it :  '  Thou  art  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time ; '  and 
possibly  also  for  the  '  adjuration  by  God.' '  For,  as  immediately  on 
the  homage  and  protestation  of  the  demonised :  '  What  between  me 
and  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ? '  Christ  had 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  the  man,  it  may  have 
been,  that  in  so  doing  He  had  used  the  Name  of  the  Most  High  God ; 
or  else  the  '  adjuration '  itself  may  have  been  the  form  in  which  the 
Jewish  speaker  clothed  the  conscioasness  of  the  demons,  with  which 
his  own  was  identified. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  it  was  partly  in  order  to  break  this 
identity,  or  rather  to  show  the  demonised  that  it  was  not  real,  and 
only  the  consequence  of  the  control  which  the  demons  had  over  him, 
that  the  Jx)rd  asked  his  name.  To  this  the  man  made  answer,  still  in 
the  dnal  consciousness, '  My  name  is  Legion :  for  we  are  many.'*  Such 
might  be  the  subjective  motive  for  Christ's  question.  Its  objective 
reason  may  have  been  to  show  the  power  of  the  demoniac  pos- 
session in  the  present  instance,  thus  marking  it  as  an  altogether 
extreme  case.  The  remembrance,  that  the  answer  is  once  more  in 
the  forms  of  Jewish  thinking,  enables  us  to  avoid  the  strange  notion 
(whether  it  express  the  opinion  of  some,  or  the  difficulties  of  others), 
that  the  word  '  Legion '  conveys  the  idea  of  six  thousand  armed  and 
strong  warriors  of  evil,*     For,  it  was  a  common  Jewish  idea,  that, 

>  Both  St.  Mark  and  Bt.  Lnke  have  it :  b  tborooghljr  Jewish  belief '  that  unclean 
'  Jeans,  Sod  of  the  Moot  High  Qod.'  BpiritH  shauld  paas  inUi  the  swine,  I  must 

>  SosubataDtially  inSt.  Lake,as  in  St.  take  leave  to  deny.  One  or  another 
Haric.  disease,  »ncb  as  raiiei,  were,  indeed,  at- 

*  Tblt  is  one  of  the  diffimlties  men-  tributed  by  some  RabbU  to  the  agency 
tioned  by  Profeesot  Pliunptrt.  Canon  of  evil  spirita— bnt  there  is  no  ground 
farrar  seems  to  think  tliat  the  man  for  either  the  general  or  the  spedfie  as- 
imagined  '  6000  devils  were  in  poMCwion  sertion  of  Canon  Farrar  as  regards  thin 
of  Us  soul.'    His  statement,  that  it '  wxs  *  Jewish  belief.' 
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BOOK  under  certain  circumstances,  *  a  legion  of  hurtful  spirits  '  ^  (of  course 

111  not  in  the  sense  of  a  Roman  legion)  *  were  on  the  watch  for  men, 

"■"    '      '  saying :  When  shall  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  things, 

•  Ber.5ia  and  be  taken !' * 

This  identification  of  the  demons  with  the  demonised,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  thought  with  their  consciousness,  and  they  spoke 
not  only  through  him  but  in  his  forms  of  thinking,  may  also  account 
for  the  last  and  most  diflScult  part  of  this  narrative.  Their  main 
object  and  wish  was  not  to  be  banished  from  the  country  and  people, 
or,  as  St.  Luke  puts  it — again  to  *  depart  into  the  abyss.*  Let  us 
now  try  to  realise  the  scene.  On  the  very  narrow  strip  of  shore, 
between  the  steep  clifiF  that  rises  in  the  background  and  the  Lake, 
stand  Jesus  with  His  disciples  and  the  demonised.  The  wish  of 
the  demons  is  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country — not  back  into  the 
abyss.  The  one  is  the  cliflF  overhead,  the  other  the  Lake  beneath : 
so,  symbolically,  and,  to  the  demonised,  really.  Up  on  that  cliflF  a 
great  herd  of  swine  is  feeding ;  up  that  clifiF,  therefore,  is  *  into  the 
swine ; '  and  this  also  agrees  with  Jewish  thoughts  concerning  un- 

*  St.  Mark  cleauness.  The  rendering  of  our  Authorised  Version,^  that,  in  reply 
to  the  demoniac  entreaty,  '  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave,'  has  led 
to  misunderstanding.  The  verb,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  three 
Gospels,  would  be  better  rendered  by  '  suflFered '  than  by  *  gave  them 
leave.'  With  the  latter  we  associate  positive  permission.  None  such 
was  either  asked  or  given.  The  Lord  suflFered  it — that  is.  He  did 
not  actually  hinder  it.^     He  only  '  said  unto  them,  Go ! ' 

What  followed  belongs  to  the  phenomena  of  supersensuous 
influences  upon  animals,  of  which  many  instances  are  recorded,  but 
the  rationale  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exi)lain.  How  the  unclean 
spirits  could  enter  into  the  swine,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
entertained  till  we  shall  know  more  of  the  animal  soul  than  is  at 
present  within  our  range.  This,  however,  we  can  understand,  that 
under  such  circumstances  a  panic  would  seize  the  herd,  that  it  would 
madly  rush  down  the  steep  on  which  it  could  not  arrest  itself,  and  so 
perish  in  the  sea.  And  this  also  we  can  perceive,  how  the  real 
object  of  the  demons  was  thus  attained ;  how  they  did  not  leave  the 
country,  when  Christ  was  entreated  to  leave  it. 

>  The  common  Rabbinic  word  for  Le-  spirits, 

gion  is,  indeed,  Lijion  or  Lijianat  but  the  *  The  verb  iwirphtm  is  used  both  in  the 

expression  (Ber.  51  a)  n^^^l^nOK  (Istal-  active  sense  of  permitting,  and  in  that  of 

.  -.1 X      L             L^  L         •     •  .  ^^^  hmdenng.    As  to  the  latter  use  of 

ginith)   n^nn  ^SN'pto  7K^   cannot    mean  the  word,  oomp.  specially  St.  Matt.  six. 

anything  else  than  a  legion  of  hurtful  8 ;  St.  Mark  x.  4. 
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The  weird  scene  over  which  the  moon  had  shed  her  ghostlike     chap. 
light,  was  past.    The  unearthly  utterances  of  the  demonised,  the  wild      xxv 
panic  among  the  herd  on  the  cliflF,  the  mad  rush  down  the  steep,   ""^    '    ~^ 
the  splashing  waters  as  the  helpless  animals  were  precipitated  into 
the  Lake — all  this  makes  up  a  picture,  unsurpassed  for  vivid,  terrible 
reality.     And  now  sudden  silence  has  fallen  on  them.     From  above, 
the  keepers   of  the  herd  had  seen  it  all — ^alike  what  had  passed 
with  the  demonised,  and  then  the  issue  in  the  destruction  of  the 
herd.     From  the  first,  as  they  saw  the  demonised,  for  fear  of  whom 
*no  man  might  pass  that  way,'  running  to  Jesus,  they  must  have 
watched  with  eager  interest.     In  the  clear  Eastern  air  not  a  word 
that  was  spoken  could  have  been  lost.    And  now  in  wild  terror  they 
fled,  into  Gerasa — into  the  country  round  about,  to  tell  what  had 
happened. 

It  is  morning,  and  a  new  morning-sacrifice  and  morning-Psalm 
are  about  to  be  ofiFered.  He  that  had  erst  been  the  possession  of 
foul  and  evil  spirits — of  a  very  legion  of  them — ^and  deprived  of  his 
human  individuality,  is  now  *  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,'  learning 
of  Him,  *  clothed  and  in  his  right  mmd.'  He  has  been  brought  to 
God,  restored  to  self,  to  reason,  and  to  human  society— and  all  this 
by  Jesus,  at  Whose  Feet  he  is  gratefully,  humbly  sitting,  *  a  disciple.' 
Is  He  not  then  the  Very  Son  of  God  ?  Viewing  this  miracle  as  an 
historical  fact,  viewing  it  as  a  Parabolic  Miracle,  viewing  it  also  as 
symbolic  of  what  has  happened  in  all  ages — ^is  He  not  the  Son  of  the 
Alost  High  God  ?  And  is  there  not  now,  on  His  part,  in  the  morning- 
light  the  same  calmness  and  majesty  of  conscious  Almighty  Power 
as  on  the  evening  before,  when  He  rebuked  the  storm  and  calmed 
the  sea? 

One  other  point  as  regards  the  healing  of  this  demonism  deserves 
special  consideration.  Contrary  to  what  was  commonly  the  case, 
w^hen  the  evil  spirits  came  out  of  the  demonised,  there  was  no 
paroxysm  of  physical  distress.  Was  it  then  so,  that  the  more 
complete  and  lasting  the  demoniac  possession,  the  less  of  purely 
physical  symptoms  attended  it  ? 

But  now  from  town  and  country  have  they  come,  who  had  been 
startled  by  the  tidings  which  those  who  fed  the  swine  had  brought. 
We  may  contrast  the  scene  with  that  of  the  shepherds  when  on 
Bethlehem's  plains  the  great  revelation  had  come  to  them,  and  they 
had  seen  the  Di\dne  Babe  laid  in  the  manger,  and  had  worshipped. 
Far  other  were  the  tidings  which  these  herdsmen  brought,  and  their 
effect.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  their  request  that  Jesus 
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BOOK  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts  was  prompted  only  by  the  loss  of 
tfii  the  herd  of  swine.*  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  their  minds,  that 
One  possessing  supreme  and  unlimited  power  was  in  their  midst 
Among  men  superstitious,  and  unwilling  to  submit  absolutely  to  the 
Kingdom  which  Christ  brought,  there  could  only  be  one  eflfect  of 
what  they  had  heard,  and  now  witnessed  in  the  person  of  the  healed 
demonised — awe  and  fear !  The  *  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,'  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  mind  conscious  of  sin  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Divine,  Whose  supreme  and  absolute 
power  is  realised  as  hostile.  And  this  feeling  would  be  greatly 
increased,  in  measure  as  the  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  super- 
stitious fears. 

In  such  place  and  circmnstances  Jesus  could  not  have  continued. 
And,  as  He  entered  the  ship,  the  healed  demonised  humbly,  earnestly 
entreated,  that  he  might  go  with  his  Saviour.  It  would  have  seemed 
to  him,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  lose  his  new  found  happiness ;  as 
if  there  were  calm,  safety,  and  happiness  only  in  His  Presence ;  not 
far  from  Him — not  among  those  wild  mountains  and  yet  wilder 
men.  WTiy  should  he  be  driven  from  His  fellowship,  who  had  so 
long  been  an  outcast  from  that  of  his  fellow-men,  and  why  again 
left  to  himself?  So,  perhaps,  would  we  have  reasoned  and  spoken; 
so  too  often  do  we  reason  and  speak,  as  regards  ourselves  or  those 
we  love.  Not  so  He  Who  appoints  alike  our  discipline  and  our 
work.  To  go  back,  now  healed,  to  his  own,  and  to  publish  there, 
in  the  city — nay,  through  the  whole  of  the  large  district  of  the 
ten  confederate  cities,  the  Decapolis — how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  for  him,  such  was  henceforth  to  be  his  Ufe-work.  In  this  there 
would  be  both  safety  and  happiness. 

*  And  all  men  did  marvel.'  And  presently  Jesus  Himself  came 
back  into  that  Decapolis,  where  the  healed  demonised  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Him.* 


'  This  is  the  view  of  Canon  Farrar. 
The  Gadara  of  which  the  poets  Melcagcr 
and  Pfiilodemuf  were  natives  was,  of 
course,  not  the  scene  of  this  miracle. 

*  As  this  healing  of  the  demonised 
ma}'  be  regarded  as  the  •  test-case '  on 
the  general  question,  I  have  entered  more 
fully  on  the  discussion,  especially  as  Canon 
Farrar  has  thrown  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence  over  the  advocacy  of  the  op- 
posite view.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  general  view  taken  of  the  demonised 
are  so  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (on  *  The  Miracles  ')  and  in 


*The  Speaker's  Commentary '(N.  Test.  vol. 
i.  p.  44),  that  it  seems  needless  to  reiterate 
them.  To  me  at  least  it  seems  difficult 
to  understand,  how  any  reader  of  the 
narrative,  who  comes  to  it  without  pre- 
conceived opinions,  can  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  either  the 
whole  must  be  rejected  as  mythical,  or 
else  be  received  as  implying  that  there 
was  a  demonised  stat^  different  from 
madness ;  that  Jesus  treated  the  present 
as  such ;  bade  the  unclean  spirits  go  out, 
and  by  His  word  banished  them.  The 
cavil  as  to  the  moraUty  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  herd  seems  not  mach  wiser 
ihan  the  sneer  of  Strauss,  that  the  devils 
must  have  been  stupid  in  immediately 
destroying  their  new  habitations.  The 
question  of  morality  cannot  be  raised  at 
all,  since  Jesus  did  not  command — only 
not  hinder — the  devils  entering  into  the 
swine,  and  as  for  the  destruction  of  their 
new  dwellings,  so  far  from  being  stupid, 
it  certainly  did  secure  their  undisturbed 


continuance  in  the  country  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Jesus.  All  attempts  to 
adapt  this  miracle  to  our  modem  ex- 
perience, and  the  ideas  based  upon  it,  by 
leaving  out  or  rationalising  one  or  an- 
other trait  in  the  narrative,  are  emphati- 
cally failures.  We  repeat:  the  lustory 
must  be  received  as  it  stands — or  wholly 
rejected. 


CHAP. 
XXV 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   HEALING   OF  THE  WOMAN — CHRIST*S   PERSONAL  APPEARANCE — 

THE   RAISING   OF  JAIRUS'   DAUGHTER. 

(St.  Matt.  ix.  lS-26 ;  St.  Mark  v.  21-43  ;  St.  Luke  viii.  40-56.) 

BOOK      Theke  seems  remarkable  eorrespondenee  between  the  two  miracles 
m        which  Jesus  had  wrought  on  leaving  Capernaum  and  those  which 

"  '  '  He  did  on  His  return.  In  one  sense  they  complement  each  other. 
The  stilling  of  the  storm  and  the  healing  of  the  demonised  were 
manifestations  of  the  absolute  power  inherent  in  Christ ;  the  re- 
covery of  the  woman  and  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  evidence  of 
the  absolute  efficacy  of  faith.  The  unlikeliness  of  dominion  over  the 
storm,  and  of  command  over  a  legion  of  demons,  answers  to  that  of 
recovery  obtained  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  restoration  when  disease 
had  passed  into  actual  death.  Even  the  circumstances  seem  to 
correspond,  though  at  opposite  poles ;  in  the  one  case,  the  Word 
spoken  to  the  unconscious  element,  in  the  other  the  touch  of  the 
unconscious  Christ ;  in  the  one  case  the  absolute  command  of  Christ 
over  a  world  of  resisting  demons,  in  the  other  absolute  certainty 
of  faith  as  against  the  hostile  element  of  actual  fact.  Thus  the 
Divine  Character  of  the  Saviour  appears  in  the  absoluteness  of  His 
Omnipotence,  and  the  Divine  Character  of  His  Mission  in  the  all- 
powerfulness  of  faith  which  it  called  forth. 

On  the  shore  at  Capernamn  many  were  gathered  on  the  morning 
after  the  stonn.  It  may  have  been,  that  the  boats  which  had  accom- 
panied His  had  returned  to  friendly  shelter,  ere  the  storm  had  risen 
to  full  fury,  and  had  brought  anxious  tidings  of  the  storm  out  on  the 
Lake.  There  they  were  gathered  now  in  the  calm  morning,  friends 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  well-known  boat  that  bore  the  Master 
and  His  discijJes.  And  as  it  came  in  sight,  making  again  for  Caper- 
naum, the  multitude  also  would  gather  in  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Him,  Whose  words  and  deeds  were  indeed  mysteries,  but  mysteries 
of  the  Kingdom.  And  quickly,  as  He  again  stepped  on  the  well- 
known  shore,  was  He  welcomed,  surrounded,  soon  *  thronged,'  incon- 
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veniently  pressed  upon,'  by  the  crowd,  eager,  curiotis,  expectant.  It  chap. 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  all  *  waiting  for  Him,'  and  He  had  been  xxvi 
away  all  too  long  for  their  impatience.     The  tidings  rapidly  spread,  ' 

and  reached  two  homes  where  His  help  was  needed ;  where,  indeed,  it 
atone  could  cow  be  of  possible  avail.  The  two  most  nearly  concerned 
must  have  gone  to  seek  that  help  about  the  same  time,  and  prompted 
by  the  same  feelings  and  expectancy.  Both  Joints,  the  Ruler  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  woman  Buffering  these  many  years  from  disease, 
had  ^th.  But  the  weakness  of  the  one  arose  from  excess,  and 
threatened  to  merge  into  superstition,  while  the  weakness  of  the 
other  was  due  to  defect,  and  threatened  to  end  in  despair.  In  both 
cases  faith  bad  to  be  called  out,  tried,  purified,  and  so  perfected  ;  in 
both,  the  thing  sought  for  was,  hiunanly  speaking,  unattainable,  and 
the  means  employed  seemingly  powerless ;  yet,  in  both,  the  outward 
and  inward  results  required  were  obtained  through  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  peculiar  discipline  to  which,  in  His  all-wise 
arranging,  faith  was  subjected. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  confession  of  absolute  defeat,  when  nega- 
tive critics  (snch  as  Keim)  have  to  ground  their  mythical  explanation 
of  this  history  on  the  supposed  symbolical  meaning  of  what  they 
designate  as  the  fictitious  name  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue — 
Jair,  '  be  will  give  light '  * — and  when  they  ^  fmther  appeal  to  the  "  J*"  »■ 
correspondence  between  theage  of  the  maiden  and  the  years  (twelve)  p-tn 
during  which  the  woman  had  suffered  from  the  bloody  flux.     This  tSS'jUn 
coincidence  is,  indeed,  so  trivial  as  not  to  deserve  serious  notice;  '^'*-"' 
since  there  can  be  no  conceivable  connection  between  the  age  of  the 
child  and  the  duration  of  the  woman's  disease,  nor,  indeed,  between 
the  two  cases,  except  in  this,  that  both  appealed  to  Jesua.     As  re- 
gards the  name  Jairua,  the  supposed  symbolism  is  inapt;   while 
internal  reasons  are  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  fictitiousness. 
For,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  would  have 
rendered  the  discovery  of  *  a  myth  '  easy  by  needlessly  breaking  the 
silence  of  St.  Matthew,  and  giving  the  name  of  so  well-known  a 
person  as  a  Synagogue-ruler  of  Capernaum.     And  this  the  more 
readily,  that  the  name,  though  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Nationalist  i>arty  in  the  last  Jewish  War,"  was  'J"-'^^ 
apparently  not  a  common  one.'    But  these  are  comparatively  small  'lo- 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  mythical  interpretation, 

■  Comp.  St.   Luke  viii.  46 ;  St.  Klark      (Numb,  zixii.  41  ;  Judg,  3.  3),  docB  Dot 
T.  31.  occar  in  Itabbinic  lit«ratuxe  till  after  tho 

*  The  name,  a  well-knonn  0.  T.  one      UiddJe  Ages. 
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BOOK  Jairus,  one  of  the  Synagogue-rulers  *  of  Capernaum,  had  an  only 

ni  daughter,^  who  at  the  time  of  this  narrative  had  just  passed  childhood, 
^  '  "  and  reached  the  period  when  Jewish  Law  declared  a  woman  of  age.' 
Although  St.  Matthew,  contracting  the  whole  narrative  into  briefest 
summary,  speaks  of  her  as  dead  at  the  time  of  Jairus'  application  to 
Jesus,  the  other  two  Evangelists,  giving  fuller  details,  describe  her 
as  on  the  point  of  death,  literally,  'at  the  last  breath'  {in  extremisy 
Unless  her  disease  had  been  both  sudden  and  exceedingly  rapid, 
which  is  barely  possible,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  her  fether 
had  not  on  the  previous  day  applied  to  Jesus,  if  his  faith  had  been 
such  as  is  generally  supposed.  But  if,  as  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
history  shows,  his  faith  had  been  only  general  and  scarcely  formed, 
we  can  account  the  more  easily  for  the  delay.  Only  in  the  hour  of 
supreme  need,  when  his  only  child  lay  dying,  did  he  resort  to  Jesus. 
There  was  need  to  perfect  such  faith,  on  the  one  side  into  persever- 
ance of  assurance,  and  on  the  other  into  energy  of  trustfulness.  The 
one  was  accomplished  through  the  delay  caused  by  the  application 
of  the  woman,  the  other  by  the  supervention  of  death  during  this 
interval. 

There  was  nothing  unnatural  or  un-Jewish  in  the  application  of 
this  Ruler  to  Jesus.  He  must  have  known  of  the  healing  of  the  son 
of  the  Court-official,  and  of  the  servant  of  the  Centurion,  there  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood — as  it  was  said,  by  the  mere  word  of 
Christ.  For  there  had  been  no  iniposition  of  silence  in  regard  to 
them,  even  had  such  been  possible.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  recovery 
might  be  ascribed  by  some  to  coincidence,  by  others  to  answer  of 
prayer.  And  perhaps  this  may  help  us  to  understand  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  telling  what  had  been  done  by  Jesus, 
while  in  other  instances  silence  was  not  enjoined.  Of  course,  there 
were  occasions — such  as  the  raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain  and 
of  Lazarus — when  the  miracle  was  done  so  publicly,  that  a  command 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  impossible.  But  in  other  cases  mav 
this  not  be  the  line  of  demarcation,  that  silence  was  not  enjoineii 
when  a  result  was  achieved  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
time,  might  have  been  attributed  to  other  than  direct  Divine  Power, 

'  Keim  starts  the  theory  that,  accord-  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 

ing  to  St.  Matthew,  Jairus  was  an  Apx^^  three  Gospels. 

in  the  sense  of  a  civil  magistrate  I    This,  *  A  woman  came  of  age  at  twelve  years 

in  order  to  make  St.  Matthew  contradict  and  one  day,  boys  at  thirteen  years  and 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  if  ipx<»y  were  one  day. 

not  one  of  the  most  common  designations  *  Oodet  points    out  a  like  summan- 

of  Synagogae-rnlcrs.  sation  in  St.  Matthew's  aooount  of  the 

*  The  particulars  of  her  history  must  healing  of  the  Ccntarion*s  servant. 
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while  in  the  latter  cases'  publicity  was  (whenever  possible)  forbidden  ? 
And  this  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  Christ's  Miracles  were  intended 
to  aid,  not  to  supersede,  faith ;  to  direct  to  the  Person  and  Teaching 
of  Christ,  as  that  which  proved  the  benefit  to  be  real  and  Divine ; 
not  to  excite  the  carnal  Jewish  expectancies  of  the  people,  but  to 
lead  in  humble  disciplesbip  to  the  Feet  of  Jesus.  In  short,  if  only 
those  were  made  known  which  would  not  necessarily  imply  Divine 
Power  (according  to  Jewish  notions),  then  would  not  only  the  dis- 
traction and  tumult  of  popular  excitement  be  avoided,  but  in  each 
case  faith  in  the  Person  of  Christ  be  still  required,  ere  the  miracles 
were  received  as  evidence  of  His  Divine  claims.'  And  this  need  of 
faith  was  the  main  point. 

That,  in  view  of  his  child's  imminent  death,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  *  mighty  deeds '  conmionly  reported  of  Jesus, 
Jaims  should  have  applied  to  Him,  can  the  less  surprise  us,  when 
we  remember  how  often  Jesus  must,  with  consent  and  by  invitation 
of  this  Ruler,  have  spoken  in  the  Synagogue ;  and  what  irresistibte 
impression  His  words  had  made.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  Jaims  was  among  those  elders  of  the  Jews  who  interceded  for 
the  Centurion ;  the  form  of  his  present  application  seems  rather 
opposed  to  it.  But  after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  what  he  said 
which  a  Jew  in  those  days  might  not  have  spoken  to  a  Rabbi,  who 
was  regarded  as  Jesus  must  have  been  by  all  in  Capernaum  who 
believed  not  the  horrible  charfe,  which  the  Judcean  Pharisees  had 
just  raised.  Though  we  cannot  point  to  any  instance  where  the 
laying  on  of  a  great  Rabbi's  hands  was  sought  for  healing,  such,  com- 
bined with  prayer,  would  certainly  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
Jewish  views  at  the  time.  The  confidence  in  the  result,  expressed 
by  the  father  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  is  not 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  And  perhaps,  as  being  the  language  of  an 
Eastern,  it  should  not  be  taken  in  its  strict  literality  as  indicating 
actual  conviction  on  the  part  of  Jairus,  that  the  laying  on  of  Christ's 
Hands  would  certainly  restore  the  maiden. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  Jesus  followed  the  Ruler  to  his 
house,  the  multitude  '  thronging  Him '  in  eager  curiosity,  another 
approached  Him  from  out  that  crowd,  whose  inner  history  was  far 

<  The  following  are  the  instancea   in  *  In  general,  we  woold  once  more  thns 

which  rileoM  was  enjoined  :—8t.  Mfttt.  toTmnlAie  out  ■rievs-.TntlifOiiyt  of  Ckriit 

Tiii.  4  (St.  Mark  i.  H  ;  St.  Lnke  r.  U)  ;  mm  learned  firit  to  belimein  Hit  Prrton, 

at.  Matt.  ix.  30;  xii.   IS;  St.  Hark  iii.  andthminBUW<rd:  intheDitpentaticH 

12;  T.  43  (St.  Luke  viii.  66);  bt.  MaA  qftie  Holy  Spirit  we  ItamfiTit  to  betine 

Tii.  36 ;  Till.  26.  in  Hit  Word,  and  (Am  i*  Hii  Peritm. 
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diflferent  from  that  of  Jairus.  The  disease  from  which  this  woman 
had  suffered  for  twelve  years  would  render  her  Levitically  *  unclean.' 
It  must  have  been  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine,  and  proved  as 
intractable  as  modem  science  has  found  it,  to  judge  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  remedies  prescribed,  and  by  their  character.  On  one 
leaf  of  the  Talmud  *  not  less  than  eleven  different  remedies  are  pro- 
posed, of  which  at  most  only  six  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  astringents 
or  tonics,  while  the  rest  are  merely  the  outcome  of  superstition,  to 
which  resort  is  had  in  the  absence  of  knowledge.*  But  what  possesses 
real  interest  is,  that,  in  all  cases  where  astringents  or  tonics  are  pre- 
scribed, it  is  ordered,  that,  while  the  woman  takes  the  remedy,  she  is  to 
be  addressed  in  the  words :  '  Arise  {Kum)  from  thy  flux.*  It  is  not 
only  that  psychical  means  are  apparently  to  accompany  the  thera- 
peutical in  this  disease,  but  the  coincidence  in  the  command.  Arise 
{Ku7n)j  with  the  words  used  by  Christ  in  raising  Jairus'  daughter  is 
striking.  But  here  also  we  mark  only  contrast  to  the  magical  cures 
of  the  Rabbis.  For  Jesus  neither  used  remedies,  nor  spoke  the 
word  Kum  to  her  who  had  come  *  in  the  press  behind  '  to  touch  for 
her  healing  '  the  fringe  of  His  outer  garment.' 

As  this  is  almost  the  only  occasion  on  wliich  we  can  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  Christ's  outward  ap]^^)eai*ance  and  garb,  it  may  be  well  to 
form  such  accurate  conception  of  it,  as  is  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  dress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Tlie  Rabbis  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  learned  ought  to  be  most  careful  in  their  dress.  It  was  a 
disgrace  if  a  scholar  walked  abroad  with  clouted  shoes ;  ^  to  wear 
dirty  clothes  deserved  death  ;  ^  for  *  the  glory  of  God  was  man,  and 
the  glory  of  man  was  his  dress.'  ^  This  held  specially  true  of  the 
Rabbi,  whose  appearance  might  otherwise  reflect  on  the  theologicil 
profession.  It  was  the  general  rule  to  eat  and  drink  below  (or  else 
according  to)  a  man's  means,  but  to  dress  and  lodge  above  them/' 
For,  in  these  four  things  a  man's  character  might  be  learned :  at  his 
cups,  in  money  matters,  when  he  was  angry,  and  by  his  ragged  dress/ 
Nay,  *  The  dress  of  the  wife  of  a  Chaber  (learned  associate)  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  life  of  the  ignorant  (rustic),  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity  of  the  learned.'  ^  Accordingly,  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  wear  such  dress  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished.    At  a 


^  Such  as  the  ashes  of  an  ostrich-egg, 
carried  in  summer  in  a  linen,  in  winter 
in  a  cotton  rag ;  or  a  barley-corn  found 
in  the  dung  of  a  white  she-ass,  kc. 

^  In  Ber.  4H  6,  it  is  explained  to  refer 
to  such  shoes  as  had  *  clouts  on  the  top 


of  clouts.* 

*  Accordingly,  when  a  person  applieil 
for  relief  in  food,  inquiry  was  lo  be  matie 
as  to  his  means,  but  not  if  he  appli&l  for 
raiment  (Baba  B.  9  a). 
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later  period  they  seem  at  their  ordination  to  have  been  occasionally     chap. 
arrayed  in  a  mantle  of  gold-stuflF.*     Perhaps  a  distinctive  garment,      xxvi 
most  likely  a  head-gear,  was  worn,  even  by  '  rulers '  (*  the  elder,'  jpt),  •  Baba  Mca. 
at  their  ordination.*     The   Palestinian  Naaiy   or   President  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  also  had  a  distinctive  dress,^  and  the  head  of  the  Jewish  »>B€r.s8« 
conmiunity  in  Babylon  a  distinctive  girdle.*^  ^  •  Horaj.  iz  6 

In  referring  to  the  dress  which  may  on  a  Sabbath  be  saved  from 
a  burning  house — not,  indeed,  by  carrying  it,  but  by  successively 
putting  it  on,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  articles  are  mentioned.*   If  the  *  shabh. 

.  i»     n     1  l20a:Jer. 

meamng  of  all  the  terms  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  we  would  sha^b.  i5  d 
know  precisely  what  the  Jews  in  the  second  century,  and  presumably 
earlier,  wore,  from  the  shoes  and  stockings  on  their  feet  to  the  gloves' 
on  their  hands.     Unfortunately,  many  of  these  designations  are  in 
dispute.     Nor  must  it  be  thought  that,  because  there  are  eighteen 
names,  the  dress  of  an  Israelite  consisted  of  so  many  separate  pieces. 
Several  of  them  apply  to  dififerent  shapes  or  kinds  of  the  same  imder 
or  upper  garments,  while  the  list  indicates  their  extreme  number 
and  variety  rather  than  the  ordinary  dress  worn.   The  latter  consisted, 
to  judge  by  the  directions  given  for  undressing  and  dressing  in  the 
bathroom,  of  six,  or  perhaps  more  generally,  of  five  articles:   the 
shoes,  the  head-covering,  the  Tallith  or  upper  cloak,  the  girdle,  the 
Chaluk  or  under-dress,  and  the  Aphkarain  or  innermost  covering.*  As  '^^^ 
regarded  shoes,  a  man  should  sell  his  very  roof-tree  for  them,*  although  v*^*^ 
he  might  have  to  part  with  them  for  food,  if  he  were  in  a  weak  con- 
dition through  blood-letting.^    But  it  was  not  the  practice  to  provide  'Shabb. 
more  than  one  pair  of  shoes,*  and  to  this  may  have  referred  the  oomp/pes. 
injunction^  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  not  to  provide  shoes  for  their  •jer.shaW). 
ioumey,   or    else  to    the    well-known    distinction   between    shoes  ^** 

•*  •'  ,  ,  .  -  •»  St.  Matt. 

(^Manalim)  and  sandals  (^Sandalim).   The  former,  which  were  some-  x.  lo 
times  made  of  very  coarse  material,  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  were 
specially  intended  for  winter  or  rainy  weather ;  w^hile  the  sandals, 
which  only  protected  the  soles  and  sides  of  the  feet,  were  specially . 
for  summer  use.*  «  b.  Bathra 

46  a,  lines  2 

»  But  I  admit  that  the  passage  (Vajjik.  BrulU  Trachten  d.  Juden.   The  Article  in   ?J**  *  '">°^ 

R.  2)  is  not  quite  clear.    The  Maaphoreth  /Axm&tf7V7<T'#  Real- Encykl.  is  little  more      ^ 

there  mentioned  may  not  have  been  an  than  a  repetition  of  BriilVi.    From  other 

official  dress,  but  one  which  the  man  other-  writers  I  have  not  been  able  to  derive 

-wise  used,  and  which  was  only  specially  any  help. 

endeared  to  him  by  the  recoUection  that  '  So  Landau  renders  one  of  the  words 

he  bad  worn  it  at  his  ordination.  in   Shabb.  120  a.    I  need  scarcely  say 

*  In  general,  I  would  here  acknowledge  that  the  rendering  is  very  doubtful. 
my  indebtedness  on    the  very  difficult  ^  JirUll  regards  this  as  hostile  to  the 

subject  of  dress  to  SachSt  Beitr^e  z.  practices  of  the  early  Christians.    But  he 

Bprach-  u.  Alterth.-Forsch. ;  to  the  Articles  confounds  sects  with  the  Church. 
in  Ztfry'i  Dictionaries ;  and  especially  to 
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In  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
disrespect  to  walk  abroad,  or  to  pass  a  person,  with  bared  head.* 
Slaves  covered  their  heads  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  the 
Targnm  Onkelos  indicates  Israel's  freedom  by  paraphrasing  the  ex- 
pression they  '  went  out  with  a  high  hand '  *  by  *  with  uncovered 
head.'  *  The  ordinary  covering  of  the  head  was  the  so-called  Sitdar 
(or  Sudarium),  a  kerchief  twisted  into  a  turban,  and  which  might 
also  be  worn  round  the  neck.  A  kind  of  hat  was  also  in  use,  either 
of  light  material  or  of  felt  {Aphiljon  ahd  roahy  or  Philjan),^  The 
Sndar  was  twisted  by  Rabbis  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.*^  We  read  besides  of  a  sort  of  cap  or  hood  attached 
to  some  kinds  of  outer  or  of  inner  garments. 

Three,  or  else  four  articles  commonly  constituted  the  dress  of  the 
body.  First  came  the  under-garment,  commonly  the  Chaluk  or  the 
Chithuna '  (the  Biblical  Chethxmeth),  fix)m  which  latter  some  have 
derived  the  word  *  cotton.'  The  Chaluk  might  be  of  linen  or  of 
wool.*  The  sages  wore  it  down  to  the  feet.  It  was  covered  by  the 
upper  garment  or  Tallith  to  within  about  a  handbreadth.*  The 
Chahtk  lay  close  to  the  body,  and  had  no  other  opening  than  that 
round  the  neck  and  for  the  arms.  At  the  bottom  it  had  a  kind  of 
hem.  To  possess  only  one  such  '  coat '  or  inner  garment  was  a  mark 
of  poverty.*^  Hence,  when  the  Apostles  were  sent  on  their  tem^wrary 
mission,  they  were  directed  not  to  take '  two  coats.'  *  Closely  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  Chaluk^  was  the  ancient  garment  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  Ghethonethy  to  which  the  Greek  *  Chiton ' 
(;^iTft>i/)  corresponds.  As  the  garment  which  our  Lord  wore,^  *  and 
those  of  which  He  spoke  to  His  Apostles  are  designated  by  that  name, 
we  conclude  that  it  represents  the  well-known  Chetho^ieth  or  Kabbinic 
Chithuna.  This  might  be  of  almost  any  material,  even  leather, 
though  it  was  generally  of  wool  or  flax.  It  was  sleeved,  close-fitting, 
reached  to  the  ankles,  and  was  fastened  round  the  loins,  or  just  under 
the  breast,^  by  a  girdle.  One  kind  of  the  latter,  the  Phwiuhih  or 
Aphundah,^  was  provided  with  pockets   or  other  receptacles,^  and 


*  On  the  oilier  liand,  to  walk  about 
with  shoes  loosed  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  pride. 

-  The  like  expression  occurs  in  the 
Targum  on  Judg.  v.  9. 

'  Also,  ChitJuiHithA,  and  Chithvnitha. 

*  As  to  the  mode  of  weaving  such 
garments,  see  the  pictorial  illustration  in 
Brauniuiy  Vest.  Sacerd.  Ebraer.,  which  is 
reproduced,  with  full  details  from  various 
other  works,  in   IIartmann*t  Hebr.  am 


Putzt.,  vol.  i.,  explanatory  notes  being 
added  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  iii. 
Savimter's  note  in  his  edition  of  B.  Mezia, 
p.  151  a,  is  only  a  reproduction  of  Hart- 
vuinn*i  remarks. 

»  It  was  worn  outside  (Jer.  I>er.  14  f, 
top).  This  is  the  girdle  which  was  not  to 
l>e  worn  in  the  Temple,  probably  as  being 
that  of  a  person  engaged  in  business. 

•  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Anich 
(ed.  JMfidaVf  i.  p.  167  by 


»• . 
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hence  might  not  be  worn  outside  by  those  who  went  into  the  Temple,*  chap. 
probably  to  indicate  that  he  who  went  to  worship  should  not  be  xxvi 
engaged  in,  nor  bear  mark  of,  any  other  occupation.  •  jer.  Ber7 

Of  the  two  other  garments  mentioned  as  parts  of  a  man's  toilette^  ^*  ^*  *®^ 
the  Aphkar»in  or  Epikarsimi  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  luxury 
rather  than  of  necessity.     Its  precise  puri)ose  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.    A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs  con- 
veys the  impression,  that  it  was  a  large  kerchief  used  partly  as  a 
head-gear,  and  which  hung  down  and  was  fastened  under  the  right 
arm.**  *     Probably  it  was  also  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  »» chei.  xxix. 
But  the  circumstance  that,  unlike  the  other  articles  of  dress,  it  need  S3  6;56,in 
not  be  rent  in  mourning,*^  and  that,  when  worn  by  females,  it  was  ke?cw'S°  ^ 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  wealth,*  shows  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  aMMwaiSie" 
article  of  dress,  and  hence  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it  was  not  worn  by  ESiktas  6. 
Christ.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  upper  garment.   Various  shapes  dowtotuo 
and  kinds  of  such  were  in  use,  from  the  coarser  Boreain  and  Bar-  >^t  ooih 
desin — the  modem  Biumoose — upwards.     The  Gelinia  was  a  cloak  a"^;  jer. 
of  which  'the  border,'  or  'hem,'  is  specially  mentioned  (kd^^^  ^^iD^tr).*  liueMftom 
The  Gunda  was  a  peculiarly  Pharisaic  garb.'  But  the  upper  garment  fSfraST 
which  Jesus  wore  would  be  either  the  so-called  Goltha^  or,  most  likely,  llpilr  part 
the  TaUith.    Both  the  Goliha «  and  the  TaUith  ^  were  provided,  on  fj^^' 
the  four  borders,  with  the  so-called  Zizlthy  or  '  fringes.'    These  were  ^85*' 
attached  to  the  four  comers  of  the  outer  dress,  in  supposed  fulfilment  .^^y^^ 
of  the  command,  Numb.  xv.  38-41 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12.    At  first,  this  ob-  l^^""^ 
servance  seems  to  1  lave  been  comparatively  simple.     The  question  as  '  sot.  2s  6 
to  the  number  of  filaments  on  these  '  fringes  '  was  settled  in  accord-  y®'*®"^ 
ance  with  the  teaching  of  the  School  of  ShammaL     Fom*  filaments  *  Menaciu 

^7  ft 

(not  three,  as  the  Hillelites  proiK)sed),  each  of  four  finger-lengths 
(these,  as  later  tradition  put  it,  doubled),  and  attached  to  the  four 
comers  of  what  must  be  a  strictly  square  garment — such  were  the 
earliest  rules  on  the  subject.*    The  Mishnah  leaves  it  still  a  comjia-  isiphrt,ed. 
ratively  open   question,   whether  these  filaments  were  to  be  blue  ^tT""' 
or  white.^     But  the  Targum  makes  a  strong  iK)int  of  it  as  between  nMenaciu 
Moses  and  Korah,  that  there  was  to  be  a  filament  of  hyacinth  colour  *^'^ 
among  four  of  white."     It  seems  even  to  imply  the  peculiar  sym-  .  Ttag, 
bolical  mode  of  knotting  them  presently  in  use."     Further  symbolic  SJ^nSib. 
details  were,  of  course,  added  in  the  course  of  time.*     As   these  '^^^ 
fringes  were  attached  to  the  corners  oi   any  square  garment,  the  Numuxr. 

'  This  passage  is  both  curious  and  diffi-  '  The  number  of  knots  and  threads 

cult.    It  seems  to  imply  that  the  Aph-  presently  counted  are,  of  course,  later 

iutrtin  was  a  garment  worn  in  summer,  additions.     The    little    tractate    Zisith 

close  to  the  bwly,  and  having  sleeves.  {AirchMm,  Septem  Libri  Talm.  P.  pp. 
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question,  whether  the  upper  garment  which  Jesus  wore  was  the 
Goltha  or  the  Tallithy  is  of  secondary  importance.     But  as  all  that 
'  concerns  His  Sacred  Person  is  of  deepest  interest,  we  may  be  allowed 

to  state  our  belief  in  favour  of  the  Tallith.  Both  are  mentioned  as 
distinctive  dresses  of  teachers,  but  the  Goltha  (so  fieur  as  it  diflFered 
from  the  Tallith)  seems  the  more  peculiarly  Rabbinic. 

We  can  now  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  Jesus  on  that  spring-morning  amidst  the  throng  at  Capemamn. 
He  would,  we  may  safely  assume,  go  about  in  the  ordinary,  although 
not  in  the  more  ostentatious,  dress,  worn  by  the  Jewish  teachers  of 
Galilee.  His  head-gear  would  probably  be  the  Sudar  (Sudarium) 
wound  into  a  kind  of  turban,  or  perhaps  the  Maa/phoreth^^  which 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  to  have  de- 
scended over  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  somewhat  like  the 
Indian  pugaree.  His  feet  were  probably  shod  with  sandals.  The 
Chaluky  or  more  probably  the  Chithuna^  which  formed  His  inner 
garment,  must  have  been  close-fitting,  and  descended  to  His  feet, 
since  it  was  not  only  so  worn  by  teachers,  but  was  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  one  who  would  publicly  read  or  '  Targum' 
•  To8.  the  Scriptures,  or  exercise  any  function  in  the  Synagogue.*     As  we 

45T lines  1*7  know,  it  'was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout;'**  and 
Sttom  ™"*  this  closely  accords  with  the  texture  of  these  garments.  Round  the 
»»st.Joim      middle  it  would  be  fastened  with  a  qirdle?     Over  this  inner,  He 

XIX.  23  J  f 

would  most  probably  wear  the  square  outer  garment,  or  Tallith^ 
with  the  customary  fringes  of  four  long  white  threads  with  one  of 
hyacinth  knotted  together  on  each  of  the  four  comers.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  three  square  garments  were  made  with  these 
*  fringes,'  although,  by  way  of  ostentation,  the  Pharisees  made  them 
particularly  wide  so  as  to  attract  attention,  just  as  they  made  their  phy- 
lacteries broad.*^  Although  Christ  only  denounced  the  latter  practice, 
not  the  phylacteries  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Him- 
self ever  wore  them,  either  on  the  forehead  or  the  arm.^  There  was 
certainly  no  warrant  for  them  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  only  Pharisaic 
extemalism  could  represent   their  use  as  fulfilling   the  import  of 


«  St  Mntt. 
xxiiLS 


22-24)  is  merely  a  summary.  The  various 
authorities  on  the  subject  —and  not  a  few 
have  been  consulted — are  more  or  less 
unclear  and  defective.  Comp.  p.  277, 
note  2,  of  this  volume. 

*  The  difference  between  it  and  the 
Ujnkarsion  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter 
was  worn  and  fastened  inside  the  dress. 
The  Maaphoreth  would  in  some  measure 
combine  the  uses  of  Sudar  and  the  Ejnk- 


artitm. 

'  Canon  Westcatt  (Speaker's  Comment, 
on  St.  John  xix.  23)  seems  to  imply  that 
the  girdle  was  worn  outside  the  loose 
outer  garment.    This  was  not  the  cftse. 

■  On  this  subject  I  must  take  leave 
to  refer  to  the  I5ibl.  Cyclopaedias  and  to 
*  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,*  pp. 
220-224. 


THE  GARMENT  FOR  WHICH  THEY  CAST  LOTS. 

Exod.  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8;  xi.  18.  The  admission  that  neither 
the  officiating  priests,  nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  wore 
them  in  the  Temple,'  seema  to  imply  that  thia  practice  was  not  quite  • 
universal.  For  our  part,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Jesus,  like  the  ' 
Pharisees,  appeared  wearing  phylacteries  every  day  and  all  day  long, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  day.  For  such  was  the  ancient  custom, 
and  not  merely,  as  the  modem  practice,  to  wear  them  only  at 
prayer.' 

One  further  remark  may  be  allowed  before  diamiasing  this  subject. 
Our  iuquiries  enable  us  in  this  matter  also  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  read''  that  the  quaternion  of  soldiera  who  » 
crucified  Christ  made  division  of  the  riches  of  His  poverty,  taking  ' 
each  one  part  of  His  dress,  while  for  the  fifth,  which,  if  divided, 
would  have  had  to  be  rent  in  pieces,  they  cast  lots.  This  incidental 
remark  carries  evidence  of  the  Judeean  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  accurate  knowledge  which  it  displays.  The  four  pieces  of  dress 
to  be  divided  would  be  the  head-gear,  the  more  expensive  sandals  or 
shoes,  the  long  girdle,  and  the  coarse  Tallith — all  about  equal  in 
value.*  And  the  fifth  undivided  and,  comparatively,  most  espen- 
Bive  garment,  'without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout,' 
probably  of  wool,  as  befitted  the  season  of  the  year,  was  the  Chi- 
thuna,  or  inner  garment.  How  strange,  that,  what  would  have 
been  of  such  priceless  value  to  GbriEtendom,  should  have  been 
divided  as  the  poor  booty  of  a  rough,  unappreciative  soldiery !  Yet 
how  well  for  us,  since  not  even  the  sternest  warning  could  have 


■  As  tlic  qaeslioQ  U  of  considerable 
practical  importance,  the  following,  aa 
bearinf;  diwq  it,  may  be  noticed.  From 
Jer.  Iter.  4  c,  wc  gather  :  I.  That  at  one 
time  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  the 
phylacteries  all  day  long,  in  order  to  pass 
ax  pioiLs,  This  is  denounced  as  a  mark 
ot  hiTX)crisy.  2,  That  it  wasieMled,  that 
pbylsfteries  ihould  be  worn  daring  a 
coniiiderabic  part  of  the  day,  bnt  not  the 
whole  day.  3.  Thai  it  was  deemed  ob- 
jectionable to  wear  them  only  dnrinic 
prayer,  i.  That  celebrated  Rabbis  did 
not  deem  it  neceB.'ary  always  to  wear 
the  phylacteries  both  on  the  bead  and  on 
the  aim.  This  seems  to  prove  that  their 
obliffBtion  coold  not  have  been  regardeil 
as  abaolatelj  binding.  Thus,  K.  Jochanan 
wore  those  for  the  head  only  in  winter, 
bnt  not  in  Rummer,  becaaee  then  he  did 
not  wear  a  headgear.  As  another  illns- 
tmtion,  that  the  wearing  ol  pliylacieriev 
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was  not  deemed  absolutely  reqaixite,  the 
following  pusaage  may  be  qnoted  (Sanh. 
ii,3):  'It  is  more  culpable  to  transgresB 
Ihe  words  of  the  Scribes  than  those  of  the 
Thorah.  He  that  bbjb.  There  are  no  phy- 
lacteries, triinsgresses  the  word  ot  the 
Thorah,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rebel  {literally,  is  free) ;  but  h«  who 
Mtys,  There  are  five  comparlmeoti  (in- 
Htend  of  four),  to  add  to  the  words  of 
the  Scribes,  he  is  gnilly.' 

■  I  tind  that  Ihc  lowest  price  mentioned 
for  an  nppor  garment  was  TJ  dinart,  or 
abovi  i:  Id.  (Jer.  Kilnj.  ii.  I ).  The  morr 
common  price,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  12  dinars,  or  abont  It.  64.  The 
cost  of  making  seems  to  have  been  8 
dinars,  or  aboat  n».  (Jer.  Baba  Hes.  vi. 
1),  leaving  4  dinara,  or  2t.  M.,  for  the 
material.  Of  course,  the  latter  might  be 
mnch  more  expensive,  and  the  cost  of 
the  garment  iooreased  accoidingly. 
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kept  within  the  bounds  of  mere  reverence  the  veneration  with  which 
we  would  have  viewed  and  bandied  that  which  He  wore,  Who  died 
for  U3  on  the  Cross. 

Can  we,  then,  wonder  that  this  Jewish  woman,  'having  heard 
the  things  concerning  Jesus,'  with  her  imperfect  knowledge,  in  the 
weakness  of  her  strong  faith,  thought  that,  if  she  might  but  touch 
His  garment,  she  would  be  made  whole  ?  It  is  but  what  we  ourselves 
might  think,  if  He  were  still  walking  on  earth  among  men ;  it  is 
but  what,  in  some  form  or  other,  we  still  feel  when  in  the  weakness 
— the  rebound  or  diastole — of  our  faith  it  seems  to  us,  as  if  the 
want  of  this  touch  in  not  outwardly-perceived  help  or  Presence  left 
us  miserable  and  sick,  while  even  one  real  touch,  if  it  were  onl;  of 
His  garment,  one  real  act  of  contact,  however  mediate,  would  bring 
us  perfect  healing.  And  in  some  sense  it  really  is  bo.  For,  assuredly, 
the  Lord  cannot  be  touched  by  disease  and  misery,  without  healing 
coming  from  Him,  for  He  is  the  God-Man.  And  He  is  also  the 
loving,  pitying  Saviour,  Who  disdains  not,  nor  turns  from  our  weak- 
ness in  the  manifestation  of  our  faith,  even  as  He  turned  not  from 
hers  who  touched  His  garment  for  her  healing. 

We  can  jiicture  her  to  our  minds  as,  mingling  with  those  who 
thronged  and  pressed  ujKin  the  Lord,  she  put  forth  her  hand  and 
'  touche<t  the  border  of  His  garment,'  most  probably  '  the  long  Zizith 
of  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Talllth.  We  can  understand  how,  with 
a  disea.«e  which  not  only  rendered  her  Levitically  defiling,  but  where 
womanly  shame  faced  n  ess  would  make  public  speech  so  difficult,  she, 
thinking  of  Him  Whose  Word,  s[>oken  at  a  distance,  had  brought 
healing,  might  thus  seek  to  have  her  heart's  desire.  What  strong 
faith  to  exjiect  help  where  all  human  help,  so  long  and  earnestly 
sought,  had  so  signally  failed  !  And  what  strong  faith  to  expect,  that 
even  contact  with  Him,  the  bare  touch  of  His  garment,  would  cany 
such  Divine  Power  as  to  make  her  '  whole.'  Yet  in  this  verv 
strength  lay  also  its  weakness.  She  believed  so  much  in  Him,  that 
she  felt  as  if  it  needed  not  personal  appeal  to  Him ;  she  felt  so 
deeply  the  hindrances  to  her  making  request  of  Himself,  that, 
bL-lie\-ing  so  strongly  in  Him,  she  deemed  it  sufficient  to  touch,  not 
even  Himself,  but  that  which  in  itself  had  no  [lower  nor  value, 
except  as  it  was  in  contact  with  His  Divine  Person.  But  it  is  here 
that  her  faith  was  beset  by  twofold  danger.     In  its  excess  it  might 

'  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  ing.  Comp.  the  ezcellaiit  work  Bra*- 
(oliow.  nllhouith  in  New  TeBtament  Ian-  wii«(Vcsi.  Sac.  Heb.  pp.  72,  rs-— iio(p. 
jriiage  KpiimtSev  soi'ins  to  bear  tliat  mean-      i6,  aa  Sckleiaiier  notes). 
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degenerate  into  superstition,  as  trees  in  their  vigour  put  forth  chap. 
shoots  which,  unless  they  be  cut  off,  will  prevent  the  fruit-bearing,  xxvi 
and  even  exhaust  the  life  of  the  tree.  Not  the  garments  in  which 
He  appeared  among  men,  and  which  touched  His  Sacred  Body,  nor 
even  that  Body,  but  Himself  brings  healing.  Again,  there  was  the 
danger  6f  losing  sight  of  that  which,  as  the  moral  element,  is  neces- 
sary in  faith :  personal  application  to,  and  personal  contact  with, 
Christ. 

And  so  it  is  to  us  also.  As  we  realise  the  Mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, His  love  towards,  and  His  Presence  with.  His  own,  and 
the  Divine  Power  of  the  Christ,  we  cannot  think  too  highly  of  all 
that  is,  or  brings,  in  contact  with  Him.  The  Church,  the  Sacraments, 
the  Apostolic  Ministry  of  His  Institution — in  a  word,  the  grand 
historic  Church,  which  is  alike  His  Dwelling-place,  His  Witness,  and 
His  Representative  on  earth,  ever  since  He  instituted  it,  endowed  it 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  hallowed  it  by  the  fulfilled 
promise  of  His  Eternal  Presence,  is  to  us  what  the  garment  He  wore 
was  to  her  who  touched  Him.  We  shall  think  highly  of  all  this  in 
measure  as  we  consciously  think  highly  of  Him.  His  Bride  the 
Church,  the  Sacraments  which  are  the  fellowship  of  His  Body  and 
Blood,  of  His  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  the  Ministry  and  Embassy 
of  Him,  committed  to  the  Apostles,  and  ever  since  continued  with 
such  direction  and  promise,  cannot  be  of  secondary  importance; 
must  be  very  real  and  full  of  power,  since  they  are  so  connected,  and 
bring  us  into  such  connection  with  Him :  the  spirituo-physical  points 
of  contact  between  Him,  Who  is  the  God-Man,  and  those  who,  being 
men,  are  also  the  children  of  God.  Yet  in  this  strength  of  our  faith 
may  also  lie  its  danger,  if  not  its  weakness.  Through  excess  it 
may  pass  into  superstition,  which  is  the  attachment  of  power  to 
anything  other  than  the  Living  God;  or  else,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  great  disease,  want  of  courage  might  deprive  faith  of  its 
moral  element  in  personal  dealing  and  personal  contact  with 
Christ. 

Very  significantly  to  us  who,  in  our  foolish  judging  and  merciless 
condemning  of  one  another,  ever  re-enact  the  Parable  of  the  Two 
Debtors,  the  Lord  did  not,  as  Pseudo-orthodoxy  would  prescribe  it, 
disappoint  her  faith  for  the  weakness  of  its  manifestation.  To 
have  disappointed  her  faith,  which  was  bom  of  such  high  thoughts 
of  Him,  would  have  been  to  deny  Himself — and  He  cannot  deny 
Himself.  But  very  significantly,  also,  while  He  disappointed  not 
her  Mtb,  He  corrected  the  error  of  its  direction  and  manifestation* 
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And  to  this  His  subsequent  bearing  towards  her  was  directed.  No 
sooner  had  she  so  touched  the  border  of  His  gannent  than  'she 
knew  in  the  body  that  she  was  healed  of  the  scourge.' '  No  sooner, 
also,  had  she  ho  touched  the  border  of  His  garment  than  He  knew, 
*  Ijerceived  in  Himself,'  what  had  taken  place :  the  forthgoing  of  the 
Power  that  is  from  out  of  Him.' 

Taking  this  uanatire  in  its  true  literalitj,  there  is  no  reason  to 
overweight  and  mar  it  by  adding  what  is  not  conveyed  in  the  text. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  St.  Mark  *  (as  coirectl;  rendered), 
nor  of  St.  Luke,  to  oblige  us  to  conclude  that  this  forthgoing  of 
Power,  which  He  perceived  in  Himself,  had  been  through  an  act,  of 
the  full  meaning  of  which  Christ  was  unconscious — in  other  words, 
that  He  was  ignorant  of  the  person  who,  and  the  reason  why,  she 
liad  touched  Him.  In  short,  <  the  forthgoing  of  the  Power  that  is 
out  of  Him  '  was  neither  unconscious  nor  unwilled  on  His  part.  It 
was  caused  by  her  faith,  not  by  her  touch.  '  Thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole.'  And  the  question  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  mis- 
leading, when  '  straightway  '  *  He  '  turned  Him  about  in  the  crowd 
and  tiaid,  Wlio  touched  My  garments  ? '  That  He  knew  who  had 
done  it,  and  only  wished,  through  setf-eonfession,  to  bring  her  to 
clearness  in  the  exercise  of  her  &ith,  appears  from  what  is  imme- 
diately added :  '  And  He  looked  round  about,'  not  to  see  v:ho  had 
done  it,  but  '  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.'  And  as  His  lonk 
of  unspoken  appeal  was  at  last  fixed  on  her  alone  in  all  that  crowd, 
which,  as  Peter  rightly  said,  was  thronging  and  pressing  Him,  'the 
woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,"  and  came  forward  to  make  full 
confession.  Thuf,  while  in  His  mercy  He  had  borne  with  her 
weakness,  and  in  His  faithfulness  not  disappointed  her  faith,  its  two- 
fold error  was  also  corrected.  She  learned  that  it  was  not  from  the 
garment,  but  from  the  Saviour,  that  the  Power  proceeded;  she 
learned  also,  that  it  was  not  the  touch  of  it,  but  the  faith  in  Him,  that 
made  whole — and  such  faith  must  ever  be  of  personal  dealing  with 
Him.     And  so  He  spoke  to  her  the   Word   of  twofold   help  and 

'  So  litcrall     nS     Ma  1. 8  Co  pel  'And    immediately   Jesus,  Imving   jur- 

'  Tliis  pives  the  full  meanmg    Vat   t  ceived  in  Himself  that   the  vinoe  ha'l 

IG  difflcolt  to  (ri  o  u  1   eral   tran  laton  gone   forth  from   Him.'     Dean   PUnf- 

whith  would  t.    e  1  e    nt   e  meaning  of  tre  Iranslatea ;  '  Knowing  fully  in  Hici- 

the  original.  self  the  'rirtue  that  liad  gone  oal  from 

'The  Bevisert  Vers  on  renders         And  Him.' 

~traif;htway  Jes  i.  perceiving  n  H  n  s  If  '  The  arrangement  of  ihe  words  in  lln' 

ihat  tlie  power  proci-rdtng  from  Him  had  A.  V.  is  entirely  misleading.     The  wopi 

gone   forth,   turned  Him  atioul.'     Slark  •immediately'   refers     to    His    tumio? 

the  position  of  the  firtt  comma.    In  the  round,  not  to  Hia  perceiving  in  Himself. 
.•^jiCakfr'a  CommctitMV  \\  is  ttndertd -. 
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assurance :  *  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole — go  forth  into  peace,* 
and  be  healed  of  thy  scourge.' 

Brief  as  is  the  record  of  this  occurrence,  it  must  have  caused 
considerable  delay  in  the  progress  of  our  Lord  to  the  house  of  Jairus. 
For  in  the  interval  the  maiden,  who  had  been  at  the  last  gasp  when 
her  father  went  to  entreat  the  help  of  Jesus,  had  not  only  died,  but 
the  house  of  mourning  was  already  filled  with  relatives,  hired 
mourners,  wailing  women,  and  musicians,  in  preparation  for  the 
funeral.  The  intentional  delay  of  Jesus  when  summoned  to  Lazarus* 
leads  us  to  ask,  whether  similar  purpose  may  not  have  influenced  His 
conduct  in  the  present  instance.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  no 
outcome  of  God's  Providence  is  of  chance,  but  each  is  designed. 
The  circumstances,  which  in  their  concurrence  make  up  an  event, 
may  all  be  of  natural  occurrence,  but  their  conjunction  is  of  Divine 
ordering  and  to  a  higher  purpose,  and  this  constitutes  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  was  in  the  interval  of  this  delay  that  the  messengers 
came,  who  informed  Jairus  of  the  actual  death  of  his  child.  Jesus 
overheard  ^  it,  as  they  whispered  to  the  Euler  not  to  trouble  the  Babbi 
any  further,'  but  He  heeded  it  not,  save  so  far  as  it  affected  the  father. 
The  emphatic  admonition,  not  to  fear,  only  to  believe,  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  threatening  failure  of  the  Ruler's  faith ;  perhaps, 
also,  into  the  motive  which  prompted  the  delay  of  Christ.  The  ut- 
most need,  which  would  henceforth  require  the  utmost  faith  on  the 
part  of  Jairus,  had  now  come.  But  into  that,  which  was  to  pass 
within  the  house,  no  stranger  must  intrude.  Even  of  the  Apostles 
only  those,  who  now  for  the  first  time  became,  and  henceforth  con- 
tinued, the  innermost  circle,*  might  alone  witness,  without  present 
danger  to  themselves  or  others,  what  was  about  to  take  place.  How 
Jesus  dismissed  the  multitude,  or  else  kept  them  at  bay,  or  wnere 
He  parted  from  all  His  disciples  except  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
does  not  clearly  appear,  and,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance.  He  may 
have  left  the  nine  Apostles  with  the  i)eople,  or  outside  the  house,  or 
parted  from  them  in  the  courtyard  of  Jairus'  house  before  he  entered 
the  inner  apartments.* 


CHAP. 
XXVI 


•  St  John 
xi.6 


>  So  literally. 

'  I  adopt  the  reading  wetpoKoia-su,  which 
seems  to  me  better  rendered  by  •over- 
hearing '  than  by  '  not  heeding/  as  in  the 
Revised  Version. 

'  The  word  unquestionably  means, 
literally,  Teacher — but  in  the  sense  of 
Kabbi,  or  Master. 

*  Those   who    believe    in    an    •  anti- 


Petrine '  tendency  in  the  Gospel  by  St. 
Luke  must  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  prominence  given  to  him  in  the  Third 
Gospel. 

*  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  any  real 
discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of  St. 
Mark  and  8t.  Luke,  such  as  Stranjut, 
Xeim^  and  others  have  tried  to  establish. 
In  St.  Mark  it  is  :'  He  suffered  no  man 
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BOOK  Within,  *  the  tumult '  and  weeping,  the  wail  of  the  mourners, 

in  real  or  hired,  and  the  melancholy  soimd  of  the  mourning  flutes^ — 
sad  preparation  for,  and  pageantry  of,  an  Eastern  funeral — broke 
with  dismal  discord  on  the  majestic  calm  of  assured  victory  over 
death,  with  which  Jesus  had  entered  the  house  of  mourning.  But 
even  so  He  would  tell  it  them,  as  so  often  in  like  circumstances  He 
tells  it  to  us,  that  the  damsel  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  The 
Rabbis  also  frequently  have  the  expression  *  to  sleep  '  (deniach  toi, 
or  ^iDi,  when  the  sleep  is  overpowering  and  oppressive),  instead  of 
'  to  die.'  It  may  well  have  been  that  Jesus  made  use  of  this  word 
of  double  meaning  in  some  such  manner  as  this :  HcUaljetha 
dimchathy  *  the  maiden  sleepeth.'  And  they  understood  Him  well  in 
their  own  way,  yet  imderstood  Him  not  at  all. 

As  so  many  of  those  who  now  hear  this  word,  they  to  whom  it 
was  then  spoken,  in  their  coarse  realism,  laughed  Him  to  scorn.  For 
did  they  not  verily  know  that  she  had  actually  died,  even  before  the 
messengers  had  been  despatched  to  prevent  the  needless  trouble  of 
His  coming  ?  Yet  even  this  their  scorn  served  a  higher  purpose. 
For  it  showed  these  two  things :  that  to  the  certain  belief  of  those 
in  the  house  the  maiden  was  really  dead,  and  that  the  Gospel- 
writers  regarded  the  raising  of  the  dead  as  not  only  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  Messianic  activity,  but  as  something  miraculous  even 
among  the  miracles  of  Christ.  And  this  also  is  evidential,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  prove  that  the  writers  recorded  the  event  not  lightly,  bnt 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  demand  which  it  makes  on  our  faith. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  Christ  was  to  'put  out'  the 
mourners,  whose  proper  place  this  house  no  longer  was,  and  who  by 
their  conduct  had  proved  themselves  unfit  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ's 
great  manifestation.  The  impression  which  the  narrative  leaves  on 
the  mind  is,  that  all  this  while  the  father  of  the  maiden  was  stupified, 
passive,  rather  than  active  in  the  matter.  The  great  fear,  which  had 
come  upon  him  when  the  messengers  apprised  him  of  his  only  child's 
death,  seemed  still  to  numb  his  faith.  He  followed  Christ  without 
taking  any  part  in  what  happened ;  he  witnessed  the  pageantry  of 
the  approaching  obsequies  in  his  house  without  interfering ;  he  heard 
the  scorn  which  Christ's  majestic  declaration  of  the  victory  over 
death  provoked,  without  checking  it.     The  fire  of  his  faith  was  that 

•  Is.  xiii.  3      of  '  dimly  burning  flax.'  *     But  *  He  will  not  quench '  it. 

to  accompany  Him  '  (whither  ?) ;  in  St.  *  They  are  specially  called  *  flutes  for 

Luke:  *  He  suffered  not  any  man  to  enter       ^^^  ^^^^^ ,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ .  ^   t,  Q,t,,t,n. 
in  with  Hira.'  ^  '    •iw^-wr^i 
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He  now  led  the  father  and  the  mother  into  the  chamber  where 
the  dead  maiden  lay,  followed  by  the  three  Apostles,  witnesses  of 
His  chiefest  working  and  of  His  utmost  earthly  glory,  but  also  of 
His  inmost  sufferings.  Without  doubt  or  hesitation  He  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  spoke  only  these  two  words:  Taljethd  Kuta 
(D^p  KljjptD  *),  Maiden,  arise!  *And  straightway  the  damsel  arose.* 
But  the  great  astonishment  which  came  upon  them,  as  well  as  the 
*  strait  charge '  that  no  man  should  know  it,  are  further  evidence,  if 
such  were  required,  how  little  their  &ith  had  been  prepared  for  that 
which  in  its  weakness  was  granted  to  it.  And  thus  Jesus,  as  He 
had  formerly  corrected  in  the  woman  that  weakness  of  faith  which 
came  through  very  excess,  so  now  in  the  Kuler  of  the  Synagogue 
the  weakness  which  was  by  failure.  And  so  *He  hath  done  all 
things  well :  He  maketh  even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to 
speak.' ' 

How  Jesus  conveyed  Himself  away,  whether  through  another 
entrance  into  the  house,  or  by  *  the  road  of  the  roofs,'  we  are  not 
told.     But,  assuredly,  He  must  have  avoided  the  multitude.     Pre- 
sently we  find  Him  far  from  Capernaum.     Probably  He  had  left  it 
immediately  on  quitting  the  house  of  Jairus.     But  what  of  that 
multitude?     The  tidings  must  have  speedily  reached  them,  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Synagogue-Ruler  was  not  dead.     Yet  it  had  been 
straitly  charged  that  none  of  them  should  be  informed,  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  she  lived.     They  were  then  with  this  intended 
mystery  before  them.    She  was  not  dead :  thus  much  was  certain. 
The  Christ  had,  ere  leaving  that  chamber,  given  command  that  meat 
should  be  brought  her ;  and,  as  that  direction  must  have  been  carried 
out  by  one  of  the  attendants,  this  would  become  immediately  known 
to  all  that  household.     Had  she  then  not  really  died,  but  only  been 
sleeping?     Did  Christ's  words  of  double  meaning  refer  to  literal 
sleep  ?     Here  then  was  another  Parable  of  twofold  different  bearing: 
to  them  that  had  hearts  to  understand,  and  to  them  who  understood 
not.     In  any  case,  their  former  scorn  had  been  misplaced ;  in  any 


CHAP. 
XXVI 


'  The  reading  which  accordingly  seems 
best  is  that  s^opted  by  Wetteatt  and 
Mort,  TaXuBd  Ko6fi,  The  Aramaic  or 
Babbinic  for  maiden  is  either  Taijetha  or 

Taljeitha  (KH^^^O)-  In  ^^^e  second  Tar- 
gum  on  Esther  ii.  7,8,  the  reading  is  KH  vO 
(^Talutha\  and  Levy  conjectures  the  read- 
ing KJri^^O  (.Talitlui).  l^tetetTa^etha, 
which  seems  to  me  a  better  equivalent  of 


raXuBi.  than  Ta^eitha^  while  the  reeling 
of  Lery^  *  Talitha/  is  very  uncertain.  As 
regards  the  second  word,  Jmm,  most 
writers  have,  without  difficulty,  shown 
that  it  should  be  kumit  not  hum.  Never- 
theless, the  same  command  is  spelt  Q^p  in 
the  Talmud  when  a  woman  is  addressed. 
In  Shabb.  110  h^  the  command  ihrm,  as 
addressed  to  a  woman  suffering  from 
a  bloody  flux,  occurs  not  less  than  seven 
times  in  that  one  page  (^^aUD  Dip). 


•St.  Mark 
VIL37 
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BOOK  case,  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth  was  far  other  than  all  the  Rabbis.  In 
III  what  Name,  and  by  what  Power,  did  He  come  and  act  ?  Who  was 
^■"  *  '  He  really  ?  Had  they  but  known  of  the  *  Taljetha  Kurn^  and  how 
these  two  words  had  burst  open  the  two-leaved  doors  of  death  and 
Hades  !  Nay,  but  it  would  have  only  ended  in  utter  excitement  and 
complete  misunderstanding,  to  the  final  impossibility  of  the  carrying 
out  of  Christ's  Mission.  For,  the  full  as  well  as  the  true  knowledge, 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God*,  could  only  come  after  His  contest  and 
suflFering.  And  our  faith  also  in  Him  is  first  of  the  suffering  Saviour, 
and  then  of  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  was  it  also  firom  the  first.  It 
was  through  what  He  did  for  them,  that  they  learned  Who  He  was. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  full  blaze  of  the  Sun's  glory  would  have 
so  dazzled  them,  that  they  could  not  have  seen  the  Cross. 

Yet  to  all  time  has  this  question  engaged  the  minds  of  men : 
Was  the  maiden  really  dead,  or  did  she  only  sleep  ?  With  it  this 
other  and  kindred  one  is  connected :  Was  the  healing  of  the  woman 
miraculous,  or  only  caused  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  body,  such 
as  is  not  unfrequently  witnessed,  and  such  as  explains  modem  so- 
called  miraculous  cures,  where  only  superstition  perceives  super- 
natural agency  ?  But  these  very  words,  *  influence  of  mind  over 
body,'  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  are  they  not,  so  to  speak,  sym- 
bolic and  typical  ?  Do  they  not  \)o\ni  to  the  possibility,  and,  beyond 
it,  to  the  fact  of  such  influence  of  the  God-Man,  of  the  conunand  which 
He  wielded  over  the  body  ?  May  not  command  of  soul  over  body  be 
part  of  unfallen  Man's  original  inheritance ;  all  most  fully  realised 
in  the  Perfect  Man,  the  God-Man,  to  Whom  has  been  given  the 
absolute  rule  of  all  things,  and  Who  has  it  in  virtue  of  His  Nature  ? 
These  are  only  dim  feelings  after  possible  higher  truths. 

No  one  who  carefully  reads  this  history  can  doubt,  that  the 
Evangelists,  at  least,  viewed  this  healing  as  a  real  miracle,  and  in- 
tended to  tell  it  as  such.  Even  the  statement  of  Christ,  that  by  the 
forthgoing  of  Power  He  knew  the  moment  when  the  woman  touched 
the  hem  of  His  garment,  would  render  impossible  the  view  of  certain 
critics  {Keim  and  others),  that  the  cure  was  the  effect  of  natural 
causes :  expectancy  acting  through  the  imagination  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  so  producing  the  physical  results.  But  even  so,  and 
while  these  writers  reiterate  certain  old  cavils  *  propounded  by 
StratvsSy  and  by  him  often  derived  from  the  ancient  armoury  of  our 
own  Deists  (such  as  Woolstooi),  they  admit  being  so  impressed  with 
the  '  simple,' '  natural,'  and  '  life-like  '  cast  of  the  narrative,  that  they 

^  \Vc  cannot  call  the  trivial  objections  urged  other  than  'cavils.' 
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contend  for  its  historic  truth.  But  the  great  leader  of  negativism,  CHAP. 
StraiL88y  has  shown  that  any  natural  explanation  of  the  event  is  xxvi 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative,  indeed  of  the  Gospel- 
history;  so  that  the  alternative  is  its  simple  acceptance  or  its  rejec- 
tion. Strauss  boldly  decides  for  the  latter,  but  in  so  doing  is  met 
by  the  obvious  objection,  that  his  denial  does  not  rest  on  any  historical 
foundation.  We  can  understand,  how  a  legend  could  gather  around 
historical  facts  and  embellish  them,  but  not  how  a  narrative  so  en- 
tirely without  precedent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  common  Messianic  expectancy,  but  to  Jewish  thought,  could 
have  been  invented  to  glorify  a  Jewish  Messiah.* 

As  regards  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus'  daughter,  there  is  a 
like  diflference  in  the  negative  school  (between  Keim  and  Stravss). 
One  party  insists  that  the  maiden  only  seemed,  but  was  not  really 
dead,  a  view  open  also  to  this  objection,  that  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible by  such  devices  to  account  for  the  raising  of  the  young  man  at 
Nain,  or  that  of  Lazarus.  On  the  other  hand,  Strauss  treats  the 
whole  as  a  myth.  It  is  well,  that  in  this  case  he  should  have  con- 
descended to  argument  in  support  of  his  view,  appealing  to  the 
expectancy  created  by  Like  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  to  the 
general  belief  at  the  time,  that  the  Messiah  would  raise  the  dead. 
For,  the  admitted  diflferences  between  the  recorded  circumstances  of 
the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  those  of  Christ  are  so  great, 
that  another  negative  critic  {Kevm)  finds  proof  of  imitation  in  their 
contrasts!*  But  the  appeal  to  Jewish  belief  at  the  time  tells,  if  'JeOTv. 
possible,  even  more  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  in  question  (of  p.  475* 
Keim  and  Strauss).  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether 
Jewish  theology  generally  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  the  raising  of  the 
dead.^  There  are  isolated  statements  to  that  effect,  but  the  majority 
of  opinions  is,  that  God  would  Himself  raise  the  dead.  But  even 
those  passages  in  which  this  is  attributed  to  the  Messiah  tell  against 
the  assertions  of  Strauss.  For,  the  resurrection  to  which  they  refer 
is  that  of  aU  the  dead  (whether  at  the  end  of  the  present  age,  or  of 
the  world),  and  not  of  single  individuals.     To  the  latter  there  is 


*  According  to  Eitsehins  (Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  18)  there  was  a  statue  in  Paneas  in 
commemoration  of  this  event,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  this  woman 
to  Christ. 

^  The  passage  which  Strauss  quotes 
from  Bertholdt  (Christol.  Jud.  p.  179),  is 
from  a  later  Midrash,  that  on  Proverbs. 
No  one  wonld  think  of  deriving  purely 
Jewish  doctrine  either  from  the  tSohar  or 


from  rv.  Esdras,  which  is  of  postrChristian 
date,  and  strongly  tinged  with  Christian 
elements.  Other  passages,  however,  might 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  this  view  (oomp. 
Weber,  Altsynagog.  TheoL  pp.  361,  362), 
and  on  the  other  side  JIanAurger,  Real- 
Encykl.(II.Abth.  •  Belebung  der  Todten'). 
The  matter  will  be  discussed  in  the 
sequel. 
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BOOK      not  the  faintest  allusion  in  Jewish  writings,  and  it  may  be  safely 
III        asserted  that  such  a  dogma  would  have  been  foreign,  even  incon- 
'         gruous,  to  Jewish  theology. 

The  unpleasant  task  of  stating  and  refuting  these  objections 
seemed  necessary,  if  only  to  show  that,  as  of  old  so  now,  this  histon^ 
cannot  be  either  explained  or  accounted  for.  It  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  according  as  we  think  of  Christ.  Admittedly,  it  formed 
part  of  the  original  tradition  and  belief  of  the  Church.  And  it  is 
recorded  with  such  details  of  names,  circumstances,  time,  and  place, 
as  almost  to  court  inquiry,  and  to  render  fraud  well-nigh  impossible. 
And  it  is  so  recorded  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  with  such  varia- 
tions, or  rather,  additions,  of  details  as  only  to  confirm  the  credibi- 
lity of  the. narrators,  by  showing  their  independence  of  each  other. 
Lastly,  it  fits  into  the  whole  history  of  the  Christ,  and  into  that 
special  period  of  it ;  and  it  sets  before  us  the  Christ  and  His  bearing 
in  a  manner,  which  we  instinctively  feel  to  be  accordant  with  what 
we  know  and  expect.  Assuredly,  it  implies  determined  rejection  of 
the  claims  of  the  Christ,  and  that  on  grounds,  not  of  this  history, 
but  of  preconceived  opinions  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  not  to  see  and 
adore  in  it  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world, 
*  Who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality 
•  2 Tim. i.  10  to  light  through  the  Gospel.'*  And  with  this  belief  our  highest 
thoughts  of  the  potential  for  humanity,  and  our  dearest  hopes  for 
ourselves  and  those  we  love,  are  inseparably  connected. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SECOND  VISIT  TO   NAZARETH— THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TWELVE. 

(St.  Matt,  liii.  6*-68 ;  i.  1,  5-42 ;  li.  1 ;  St.  Mark  vi,  1-lS  j  St.  Lnke  ii.  1-6.) 

It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum  marked 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  that  town.  From  henceforth  it  ceases  to  be 
the  centre  of  His  activity,  and  is  only  occasionally,  and  in  passing, 
visited.  Indeed,  the  concentration  and  growing  power  of  Pharisaic 
opposition,  and  the  proximity  of  Herod's  residence  at  Tiberias  would 
have  rendered  a  permanent  stay  there  impossible  at  this  stage  in  our 
Lord's  history.  Henceforth,  His  Life  Ib,  indeed,  not  purely  missionary, 
but  He  has  no  certain  dwelling-place :  in  the  sublime  pathos  of  His 
own  language, '  He  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  Head.' 

The  notice  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,*  that  His  disciples  followed  * 
Him,  seems  to  connect  the  arrival  of  Jesus  in  'His  own  .country' 
(at  Nazareth)  with  the  departure  from  the  house  of  Jairus,  into 
which  He  had  allowed  only  three  of  His  Apostles  to  accompany  Him, 
The  circumstances  of  the  present  visit,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  His  coun-. 
trymea  at  this  time,  are  entirely  different  from  what  is  recorded  of 
His  former  sojourn  at  Nazareth." '  The  tenacious  narrowness,  and  the  > 
prejudices,  so  characteristic  of  such  a  town,  with  its  cliques  and  petty 
family-pride,  all  the  more  self-aeserting  that  the  gradation  would  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  an  outsider,  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  on 
the  former  visit  of  JesuB.  Nazareth  would  have  ceased  to  be  Nazareth, 
had  its  people  felt  or  spoken  otherwise  than  nine  or  ten  months 
before.  That  His  fame  had  so  grown  in  the  interval,  would  only 
stimulate  the  conceit  of  the  village-town  to  try,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
struct the  great  Prophet  out  of  its  own  building  materials,  with  this 
additional  gratification,  that  He  was  thoroughly  their  own,  and  that 
they  possessed  even  better  materials  in  their  Nazareth.  All  this  is  so 
quite  according  to  life,  that  the  subBtantial  repetition  of  the  former 
scene   in   the   Synagogue,   so  far  from  surprising   us,   seems  only 

■  Compnre  Chapters  X.  a.tn\  XI. 
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BOOK      natural.     What  surprises  us  is,  what  He  marvelled  at :  the  unbelief 
III        of  Nazareth,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  its  estimate  and  treatment 
'^      "      '   of  Jesus. 

Upon  their  own  showing  their  unbelief  was  most  unwarrant- 
able. If  ever  men  had  the  means  of  testing  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
the  Nazarenes  possessed  them.  True,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
miraculous  event  of  His  Incarnation ;  and  we  can  now  perceive  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  mystery,  which  was  allowed  to 
enwrap  it,  as  well  as  the  higher  purpose  in  Divine  Providence  of  His 
being  bom,  not  in  Nazareth,  but  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and  of  the 
interval  of  time  between  that  Birth  and  the  return  of  His  parents 
from  Egypt  to  Nazareth.  Apart  from  prophecy,  it  was  needful  for 
Nazareth  that  Christ  should  have  been  bom  in  Bethlehem,  otherwise 
the  *  mystery  of  His  Incarnation '  must  have  become  known.  And  yet 
it  could  not  have  been  made  known,  alike  for  the  sake  of  those  most 
nearly  concerned,  and  for  that  of  those  who,  at  that  period  of  His 
History,  could  not  have  understood  it ;  to  whom,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  hindrance  to  belief  in  Him.  And  He  could 
not  have  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  He  was  bom,  to  be  brought 
up  there,  without  calling  attention  to  the  miracle  of  His  Birth. 
If,  therefore,  for  reasons  easily  comprehended,  the  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation  was  not  to  be  divulged,  it  was  needful  that  the  Incarnate 
of  Nazareth  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Infant  of  Beth- 
lehem be  brought  up  at  Nazareth. 

By  thus  withdrawing  Him  successively  from  one  and  the  other 
place,  there  was  really  none  on  earth  who  knew  of  His  miraculous 
Birth,  except  the  Virgin-Mother,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  and  probably 
Zacharias.  The  vision  and  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the  shepherd> 
on  that  December  night  did  not  really  disclose  the  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation.  Remembering  their  religious  notions,  it  would  not  leave 
on  them  quite  the  same  impression  as  on  us.  It  might  mean  much, 
or  it  might  mean  little,  in  the  present :  time  would  tell.  In  those 
lands  the  sand  buries  quickly  and  buries  deep — preserving,  indeed, 
but  also  hiding  what  it  covers.  And  the  sands  of  thirty  years  had 
buried  the  tale  which  the  shepherds  had  brought;  the  wise  men 
from  the  East  had  returned  another  way ;  the  excitement  which 
their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  and  its  object  had  caused,  was  long  for- 
gotten. Messianic  expectations  and  movements  were  of  constant 
recurrence ;  the  religious  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  such 
elements ;  and  the  political  changes  and  events  of  the  day  were  too 
engrossing  to  allow  of  much  attention  to  an  isolated  report,  which, 
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after  all,  might  mean  little,  and  which  certainly  was  of  the  long  past.  chap. 
To  keep  up  attention,  there  must  be  communication  ;  and  that  was  xxvii 
precisely  what  was  wanting  in  this  instance.  The  reign  of  Herod 
was  tarnished  by  many  suspicions  and  murders  such  as  those  of 
Bethlehem.  Then  intervened  the  death  of  Herod, — ^while  the  carry- 
ing of  Jesus  into  Egypt  and  His  non-return  to  Bethlehem  formed  a 
complete  break  in  the  continuity  of  His  History.  Between  obscure 
Bethlehem  in  the  far  south,  and  obscure  Nazareth  in  the  far  north, 
there  was  no  communication  such  as  between  towns  in  our  own  land, 
and  they  who  had  sought  the  Child's  life,  as  well  as  they  who  might 
have  worshipped  Him,  must  have  been  dead.  The  aged  parents  of 
the  Baptist  cannot  have  survived  the  thirty  years  which  lay  between 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  commencement  of  His  Ministry.  We 
have  already  seen  reason  for  supposing  that  Joseph  had  died  before. 
None,  therefore,  knew  all  except  the  Virgin-Mother ;  and  she  would 
hide  it  the  deeper  in  her  heart,  the  more  years  passed,  and,  as  they 
passed,  she  increasingly  felt  that,  both  in  His  early  obscurity  and 
in  His  later  manifestation,  she.  could  not  penetrate  into  the  real 
meaning  of  that  mystery,  with  which  she  was  so  closely  connected. 
She  could  not  understand  it ;  how  dared  she  speak  of  it  ?  She  could 
not  understand ;  nay,  we  can  almost  perceive,  how  she  might  even 
misunderstand — not  the  fact,  but  the  meaning  and  the  purport  of 
what  had  passed. 

But  in  Nazareth  they  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  of  Him  only 
as  that  Infant  WTiom  His  parents,  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary, 
had  brought  with  them  months  after  they  had  first  left  Nazareth. 
Jewish  law  and  custom  made  it  possible,  that  they  might  have  been 
married  long  before.  And  now  they  only  knew  of  this  humble 
family,  that  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  that  sons  and  daughters 
had  grown  around  their  humble  board.  Of  Jesus,  indeed,  they 
must  have  heard  that  He  was  not  like  others  around — so  quite 
different  in  all  ways,  as  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.  Then  came  that  strange  tarrying  behind 
on  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  His  parents  had  to  return  to 
seek,  and  at  last  found  Him  in  the  Temple.  This,  also,  was  only 
strange,  though  perhaps  not  strange  in  a  child  such  as  Jesus ;  and  of 
His  own  explanation  of  it,  so  full  of  deepest  meaning,  they  might 
not  have  heard.  If  we  may  draw  probable,  though  not  certain, 
inferences,  after  that  only  these  three  outward  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  family  might  have  been  generally  noticed :  that  Jesus 
followed  the  occupation  of  His  adoptive  father;'  that  Joseph  had  '^f*;*'*'"'^ 
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died ;  and  that  the  mother  and  *  brethren  *  of  Jesus  had  left  Naza- 
reth,* while  His  *  sisters '  apparently  continued  there,  being  probably 
married  to  Nazarenes.* 

When  Jesus  had  first  left  Nazareth  to  seek  Baptism  at  the  hands 
of  John,  it  could  scarcely  have  attracted  much  attention.  Not  only 
did  *  the  whole  world '  go  after  the  Baptist,  but,  considering  what 
was  known  of  Jesus,  His  absence  from,  not  His  presence  at  the  banks 
of  Jordan,  would  have  surprised  the  Nazarenes.  Then  came  vague 
reports  of  His  early  doings,  and,  what  probably  His  countrymen 
would  much  more  appreciate,  the  accounts  which  the  Galileans 
brought  back  from  the  Feast  of  what  Jesus  had  done  at  Jerusalem. 
His  fame  had  preceded  Him  on  that  memorable  Sabbath,  when  aU 
Nazareth  had  thronged  the  Synagogue,  curious  to  hear  what  the 
Child  of  Nazareth  would  have  to  say,  and  still  more  eager  to  see 
what  He  could  do.  Of  the  charm  of  His  words  there  could  be  no 
question.  Both  what  He  said  and  how  he  said  it,  was  quite  other 
than  what  they  had  ever  listened  to.  The  difference  was  not  in 
degree,  but  in  kind :  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  Kingdom  ;  yet  not  as 
for  Israel's  glory,  but  for  unspeakable  comfort  in  the  soul's  deei)est 
need.  It  was  truly  wonderful,  and  that  not  abstractly,  but  as  on 
the  part  of  '  Joseph's  Son.'  That  was  all  they  perceived.  Of  that 
which  they  had  most  come  to  see  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  mani- 
festation, so  long  as  they  measured  the  Prophet  by  His  outward 
antecedents,  forgetful  that  it  was  inward  kinship  of  faith,  which  con- 
nected Him  that  brought  the  blessing  with  those  who  received  it. 

But  this  seeming  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Joseph's  Son  was  quite  too  much  for  the  better  classes  of  Nazareth. 
It  was  intolerable,  that  He  should  not  only  claim  equality  with  an 
Elijah  or  an  Elisha,  but  place  them,  the  burghers  of  Nazareth,  as  it 
were,  outside  the  pale  of  Israel,  below  a  heathen  man  or  woman.  And 
so,  if  He  had  not,  without  the  show  of  it,  proved  the  authority  and  jwwer 
He  possessed,  they  would  have  cast  Him  headlong  over  the  ledge  of 
the  hill  of  their  insulted  town.  And  now  He  had  come  back  to 
them,  after  nine  or  ten  months,  in  totally  different  circumstances. 
No  one  could  any  longer  question  His  claims,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil.  As  on  the  Sabbath  He  stood  up  once  more  in  that  Syna- 
gogue to  teach,  they  were  astonished.  The  rumour  must  have  spread 
that,  notwithstanding  all.  His  own  kin — probably  His  *  sisters,'  whom 

»  They  seem  to  have  settled  in  Caper-  in  Nazareth  would  have  been  difficult, 

naum,  having  followed    Jesus  to  that  The  death  of  Joseph  is  implied  in  his 

place  on  His  first  removal  to  it.     We  can  not  being  mentioned  in  the  later  historjr 

readily  understand,  that  their  continuance  of  Jesus. 
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He  might  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  have  come  to  visit — did     chap. 
not  own  and  honour  Him  as  a  Prophet.     Or  else,  had  they  of  His     xxvii 
own  house  pm^)osely  spread  it,  so  as  not  to  be  involved  in  His  Fate  ?   '      '      ' 
But  the  astonishment  with  which  they  heard  Him  on  that  Sabbath 
was  that  of  unbelief.    The  cause  was  so  apparently  inadequate  to  the 
effect!     They  knew  His  supposed  parentage  and  His  brothers;  His 
fiisters  were  still  with  them ;  and  for  these  many  years  had  they 
known  Him  as  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.    A^Tience,  then, 
had  '  this  One,'  *  these  things,'  *  and  what  the  wisdom  which '  was 
*  given  to  this  One — and  these  mighty  works  done  by  His  Hands  ?  "     *^t.  Mark 

It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  difficulty — an  impossibility — to 
account  for  it  on  their  principles.  There  could  be  no  delusion,  no 
collusion,  no  deception.  In  our  modem  cant-phraseology,  theirs 
might  have  been  designated  Agnosticism  and  philosophic  doubt. 
But  philosophic  it  certainly  was  not,  any  more  than  much  that  now 
passes,  because  it  bears  that  name ;  at  least,  if,  according  to  modem 
negative  criticism,  the  inexplicable  is  also  the  unthinkable.  Nor  was 
it  really  doubt  or  Agnosticism,  any  more  than  much  that  now  covers 
itself  with  that  garb.  It  was,  what  Christ  designated  it — unbelief, 
j<ince  the  questions  would  have  been  easily  answered — indeed,  never 
have  arisen — had  they  believed  that  He  was  the  Christ.  And  the 
same  alternative  still  holds  true.  If  *this  One'  is  what  negative 
criticism  declares  Him,  which  is  all  that  it  can  know  of  Him  by  the 
outside :  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Carpenter  and  Son  of  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth,  WTiose  family  occupied  the  humblest  position  among 
Galileans — then  whence  this  wisdom  which,  say  of  it  what  you  will, 
imderlies  all  modem  thinking,  and  these  mighty  works,  which  have 
moulded  all  modem  history  ?  Whence — if  He  be  only  what  you  can 
8c^  by  the  outside,  and  yet  His  be  such  wisdom,  and  such  mighty  deeds 
have  been  wrought  by  His  Hands  ?  Is  He  only  what  you  say  and 
see,  seeing  that  such  results  are  noways  explicable  on  such  principles ; 
or  is  He  not  much  more  than  this— even  the  Christ  of  God  ? 

*  And  He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.'  In  view  of  their 
own  reasoning  it  was  most  unreasonable.  And  equally  unreason- 
able is  modem  unbelief.  For,  the  more  strongly  negative  criticism 
asserts  its  position  as  to  the  Person  of  Jesus,  the  more  unaccountable 
are  His  Teaching  and  the  results  of  His  Work. 

In  such  circumstances  as  at  Nazareth,  nothing  could  be  done  by 
a  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  a  miracle-monger.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  finally  given  up  His  own  town  of  Nazareth 
without  one  further  appeal  and  one  further  opportunity  of  repent- 
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Mice,  As  He  had  begun,  bo  He  closed  this  part  of  His  Galileaa 
Ministry,  by  preaching  in  His  own  Synag<^ue  of  Nazareth,  Save  in 
the  case  of  a  few  who  were  receptive,  on  whom  He  laid  His  Hands  fw 
healing,  it  passed  away  without  such '  mighty  works '  as  the  Nazarenes 
had  heard  of.  He  will  not  return  again  to  Nazareth.  Henceforth 
He  will  make  commencement  of  sending  forth  His  disciples,  partly 
to  disarm  prejudices  of  a  personal  character,  partly  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel-tidings farther  and  wider  than  He  alone  could  have  done.  For 
Hia  Heart  compassionated  the  many  who  were  ignorant  and  out  of 
the  way.  And  the  harvest  wax  near,  and  the  harvesting  was  great, 
and  it  was  Hia  Harvest,  into  which  He  would  send  forth  labourers. 

For,  although,  in  all  likelihood,  the  words,  from  which  quotation 
has  just  been  made,*  were  spoken  at  a  later  time,''  they  are  so  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  present  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  that  they,  or 
words  to  a  similar  effect,  may  also  have  been  uttered  on  the  present 
occasion.  Of  such  seeming  repetitions,  when  the  circumstances 
were  analogous,  although  sometimes  with  different  application  of 
the  same  many-sided  words,  there  are  not  a  few  instances,  of  which 
one  will  presently  come  under  notice."  Truly  those  to  whom  the 
Twelve  were  sent  forth  were  *  troubled ' '  as  well  as  '  scattered,'  like 
sheep  that  have  not  a  Shepherd,  and  it  was  to  deliver  them  from  the 
'  distress '  caused  by  *  grievous  wolves,'  and  to  gather  into  His  fold 
those  that  had  been  scattered  abroad,  that  Jesus  sent  forth  the 
Twelve  with  the  special  commission  to  which  attention  will  now  l-e 
■■  directed.     Viewing  it  in  its  fullest  form,*  it  is  to  be  noted : — 

First ;  That  this  Discourse  of  Christ  consists  of  five  parts  :  vv.  ■'i 
to  15  ;  vv.  16  to  23 ;  vv.  24  to  33  ;  vv.  34  to  39  ;  vv.  40  to  the  end. 

Secondly :  Tliat  many  parts  of  it  occur  in  different  connections  iu 
the  other  two  Synoptic  Gospels,  specially  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  and  in 
St.  Luko  xii.  and  xxi.  From  tliis  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that 
Jesus  spake  the  same  or  similar  words  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(when  the  circumstances  were  analogous),  or  else  that  St.  Slatthew 
grouped  together  into  one  Discourse,  as  being  internally  connected, 
sayings  that  may  have  been  sjxjken  on  different  occasions.  Or  else — 
and  this  seeiiis  to  us  the  most  likely — both  these  inferences  may  in 
part  be  correct.     For, 

Thinlly  :  It  is  evident,  tliatthe  Discourse  reported  by  St.  Matthew 

goes  far  beyond  that  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  beyond   even   tliat  of 

the  K;irly  Church,  indeed,  sketches  the  history  of  the  Church's  Mission 

in  a  hofitile  world,  up  '  to  the  end.'     At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 

I  So  in  SI.  Matt,  ix.  36. 
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evident,  that  the  predictions,  wamings,  and  promises  applicable  to  a 
later  period  in  the  Clmn:Ii'B  history,  hold  equally  true  in  principle  in 
reference  to  the  first  Mission  of  the  Twelve ;  and,  conversely,  that 
what  specially  applied  to  it,  also  holds  true  in  principle  of  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  a  hostile  world. 
Thus,  what  was  specially  spoken  at  this  time  to  the  Twelve,  has  ever 
since,  and  rightly,  been  applied  to  the  Church;  while  that  in  it, 
which  specially  refers  to  the  Church  of  the  future,  wotdd  in  principle 
apply  also  to  the  Twelve. 

Fourthly :  This  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  application 
Id  the  different  parts  of  the  Discourse,  and  their  union  in  the  general 
principles  underlying  them,  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  DiBCOorse  of  Christ.  Hence,  also,  the  present  and  the 
ftiture  seem  in  it  so  often  to  nm  into  each  other.  The  horizon  is 
gradually  enlarging  throughout  the  Discourse,  but  there  is  no  change 
in  the  standpoint  originally  occupied ;  and  so  the  present  merges 
ioto  the  foture,  and  the  future  mingles  with  the  present.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  also  the  characteristic  of  much  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  which  made  the  prophet  ever  a  preacher  of  the  present,  even 
while  he  was  a  foreteller  of  the  future. 

Lastly :  It  is  evidential  of  its  authenticity,  and  deserves  special 
notice,  thst  this  Discourse,  while  so  nn-Jewish  in  spirit,  is  more 
than  any  other,  even  more  than  that  on  the  Moont,  Jewish  in  its 
forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression. 

With  the  help  of  these  principles,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  mark 
the  general  outline  of  this  Discourse.     Its  first  part'  applies  entirely  • 
to   this   first  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  although  the  closing  words 
point  forward  to  *  the  judgment.' "     Accordingly  it  has  its  parallels,  • 
although  in  briefer  form,  in  the  other  two  GoBpels." 

1.  The  Twelve  were  to  go  forth  two  and  two,*  furnished  with  I 
authority ' — or,  as  St.  Luke  more  fully  expresses  it,  with  '  power  and  J 
authority ' — alike  over  all  demons  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases.  ^ 
It  is  of  secondary  importance,  whether  this  was  conveyed  to  them  by 
word  only,  or  with  some  sacramental  sign,  such  as  breathing  on  them 
or  the  la3ring  on  of  bands.     The  special  commission,  for  which  they 
received  such  power,  was  to  proclaim  the  near  advent  of  the  King- 
dom, and,  in  manifestation  as  well  as  in  evidence  of  it,  to  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  and  cast  out  demons.'     Tliey  were  to  speak  good 

'  So  also  in   St.  Matthew  and  in  St.  '  Deui  Plumptrt  rentarks :  '  The  words 

Hark.  Bat  thia  ■  authority '  eprang  from  <"  RAlne  the  dead  ")  ore  omitted  by  the 
the  power  wUch  He  gave  them.  beat  HSS.' 

VOL.  r.  T  T 
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BOOK     aiid  to  do  good  in  the  highest  aeoBe,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  all 

lu        would  feel  good :  freely,  even  as  thej  had  received  it.     Again,  they 

'      '^         were  not  to  make  any  special  provision '  for  their  journey,  beyond 

the  absolute  immediate  present.*     They  were  bat  labourers,  yet  as 

such  they  had  clMm  for  support.     Their  Employer  would  provide, 

and  the  field  in  which  they  worked  might  well  be  expected  to 

•Omp.  tor     supply  it.' 

••B^  In  accordance  with  this,  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  entire  self- 

denial,  which  should  lead  them  not  to  make  provision  'for  the  flesh,' 
but  as  labourers  to  be  content  with  daily  food,  were  the  further  direo- 
tionn  given  them.  Before  entering  into  a  city,  they  were  to  make 
inquiry,  literally  to  '  search  out,'  who  in  it  was '  worthy,'  and  of  them 
to  ask  hospitality ;  not  seeking  during  their  stay  a  change  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity  or  for  self-indulgence.  If  the  report  on  whidi 
they  had  made  choice  of  an  host  proved  true,  then  the  '  Peace  with 
thee ! '  with  which  they  had  entered  their  temporary  home,  would 
become  a  reality.  Christ  would  make  it  such.  As  He  had  given 
them  '  ^Kiwer  and  authority,'  so  He  would  'honour'  the  draft  on 
Him,  in  acknowledgment  of  hospitable  reception,  which  the  Apostles' 
'  Peace  with  thee ! '  implied. 

But  even  if  the  house  should  prove  unworthy,  the  Lord  would 
none  the  less  own  the  words  of  His  messengers  and  make  them  real; 
only,  in  such  ease  the  peace  would  return  to  them  who  had  spoken 
it.  Yet  another  case  was  possible.  The  house  to  which  their 
inquiries  had  led  them,  or  the  city  Into  which  they  entered,  might 
refuse  to  receive  them,  because  they  came  as  Christ's  ambassadors. 
Greater,  indeed,  would  be  their  guilt  than  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  since  these  had  not  known  the  character  of  the  heavenly  guests 
to  whom  they  refused  reception ;  and  more  terrible  would  be  their 
future  punishment.  So  Christ  would  vindicate  their  authority  as 
well  as  His  own,  and  show  the  reality  of  their  commission :  on  the 
one  hand,  by  making  their  Word  of  Peace  a  reality  to  those  who  had 
proved  '  worthy ; '  and,  on  the  other,  by  punishment  if  their  message 
was  refused.  Lastly,  in  tbeirpresent  Mission  they  were  not  to  touch 
either  Gentile  or  Samaritan  territory.  This  direction — so  different 
in  spirit  from  what  Jesus  Himself  had  previously  said  and   done, 

'  Wrifi  (Matth.  Evang.  p.  2fi2)  bas  out  the  agreement  of  tlutught  in  lOl  tbe 
the  curious  idea  that  the  prohibitions  Goapels.  Nothing  waa  to  be  token- 
about  money,  ttc.  refer  to  their  not  they  were  to  go  as  they  stood,  without 
making  gain  on  their  joumej.  preparation    or    provision.      Sometimes 

'  Sandals,  but  not  shoes.     As  repirds  there  was  a  secret  receptacle  at  the  top 

the  markei)  difference  about  ■  the  staff,'  of  the  etaS  to  hold  valuables,  or,  in  ths 

Xbrard   (Eving.  Gescb.  p.   469)  points  case  of  the  poor,  w&l«r  (Chel.  jvii.  IB). 
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and  from  their  own  later  commiSBion — was,  of  coarse,  only  '  for  the      c 
present  necessity.' '     For   the  present  they  were  neither  prepared     x 
nor  fitted  to  go  beyond  the  circuit  indicated.     It  would  have  been    — 
a  fatal  anticipation  of  their  inner  and  outer  history  to  have  attempt^ 
this,  and  it  would  have  defeated  the  object  of  oor  Lord  of  disarming 
prejudices  when  making  a  final  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  Galilee. 

Even  these  considerations  lead  us  to  expect  a  strictly  Jewish  cast 
in  this  Discourse  to  the  Disciples.     The  command  to  abstain  from 
any  religious  fellowship  with  G-entiles  and  Samaritans  was  in  accom- 
niodation  to  the  prejudices  of  His  disciples  and  of  the  Jews.     And 
the  distinction  between  '  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  *  and  '  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans '  is  the  more  significant,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
«ven  the  dust  of  a  heathen  road  was  regarded  as  defiling,'  while  the  's* 
houses,  springs,  roads,  and  certain  food  of  the  Samaritans  were  de- 
clared clean.^     At  the  same  time,  religiously  and  as  regarded  fellow-  "Je 
ship,  the  Samaritans  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Gentiles."  .  j. 
Nor  would  the  injunction,  to  impart  their  message  freely,  soimd  strange  •■  * 
in  Jewish  ears.     It  was,  in  &ct,  what  the  Rabbis  themselves  most 
earnestly  enjoined  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  tradi- 
tions, however  different   their  practice  may  have  been.'*     Indeed,  'ai 
the  very  argument,  that  they  were  to  impart  freely,  because  they  had 
received  fi-eely,  is  employed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage and  example  of  Moses  in  Deut.  iv.  5.'  *    Again,  the  directions  '  ai 
about  not  taking  staff,  shoes,  nor  money-purse,  exactly  correspond 
to  the  Rabbinic  injunction  not  to  enter  the  Temple-precincts  with 
staff,  shoee  *  (mark,  not  sandals),  and  a  money-girdle.'*    The  symbolic  '  Be 
reasons  underlying  this  command  would,  in  both  cases,  be  probably 
the  same :  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  engaged  on  other 
bnsiness,  when  the  whole  being  shonld  be  absorbed  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.     At  any  rate,  it  would  convey  to  the  disciples  the  idea, 
that  they  were  to  codErider  themselves  as  if  entering  the  Temple- 
precincts,  thus  carrying  out  the  principle  of  Christ's  first  thought 
in  the  Temple :  '  Wiat  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business?'*     Nor  could  they  be  in  doubt  what  severity  of  final  'si 

'  The  dttoction  is  only  recorded  by  8t,  ('  bny  the  truth '),  implies  that  the  rule 

Matthew.      Bat    St.    Uatt.    xxvUL    19  cannot  always   have   been   strictly  ob- 

woDld,  if  it  were  uaoesBary,  anfficieotly  served. 

prove  that  this  ii  not  a  Jnduitic  limlta-         '  The  JTmoI  (T^^O)  »«  B'»°e,  in  contra- 

iion.  distinction   to  the  Sandal  f  SlJOV  ■■  'n 

I  At  the  aame  tune  the  iUtement  in  ,     m.  1.1.  =  Vfl'^P 

Bochor.  88  ».  that  -if  needful  money  "f"- ^"5:  ^  f^  ,  ^        .  ,     ,  . 

w«>  to  be  paid  tor  the  *oqoi»tion  of         *  The  Pta«AU  ("IJIB),  or  Apkwtiak 

learning,'  aoooiding  to  Fror.   xxlii.   28  ^jttHBKV  Comp. torei. Jer.Shabb.  13e. 

tt2 
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BOOK      punisbment,  or  doom  heavier  tlian  that  of  Sodom  and  Ch>morrah,  im- 
ui        plied,  since,  according  to  early  tradition,  their  inhabitants  vere  to 

•  s«Dikx.t     have  no  part  in  the  world  to  come.'     And  most  impressive  to  a 

Jewish  mind  would  be  the  symbolic  injunction,  to  shake  off  the  dost 
of  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  such  a  house  or  city.     The  ex- 
pression, no  doubt,  indicated  that  the  ban  of  the  Lord  was  resting  tm 
it,  and  the  symbolic  act  would,  as  it  were,  be  the  solemn  pronouncing 
>Dnii.im.    that  'nought  of  the  cursed  thing'  cleaved  to  them.'''     In  this  sense, 
anything  that  clave  to  a  person  was  metaphorically  called  *  the  dust,' 
■  Jer.  Pvb     as,  for  example,  *  the  dust  of  an  evil  tongue,' "  '  the  dnat  of  usniy,' 
t  aait,  it  a    as,  on  the  other  hand,  to  *  dust  to  idolatry  '  meant  to  cleave  to  iL' 
Even  the  injunction  not  to  change  the  dwelling,  where  one  had  been 
received,  was  in   accordance   with   Jewish   views,  the   example  of 

•  A™^fnB   Abraham  being  quoted,  who  •  •  returned  to  the  place  where  his  tent 
<  had  been  at  the  beginning."** 

li^nfiSd  These  remarks  show  how  closely  the  Lord  followed,  in  this  first 

bM^        part  of  His  charge  to  the  disciples,^  Jewish  forms  of  thinking  and 

tstMBiti.  modes  of  expression.     It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  second,*' although 

'  8t.  nut.     here  the  difference  is  also  very  marked.     We  have  now  no  longer 

*■     "         merely  the  original  commission,  as  it  ia  given  in  almost  the  same 

terms  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.     But  the  horizon  ia  now  enlarged, 

and  St.  Matthew  reports  that  which  the  other  Evangelists  record  at 

a  later  stage  of  the  Lord's  Ministry.    Whether  or  not,  when  the  Lord 

charged  His  disciples  on  their  first  mission,  He  was  led  gradually  to 

enlarge  the  scope  of  His  teaching  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  all  times,  need 

not  be  discussed.     For  St.  Matthew  himself  could  not  have  intended 

to  confine  the  words  of  Christ  to  this  first  journey  of  the  Apostles, 

since  they  contain  references  to  division  in  famlhes,  persecutions, 

>  yy.  18-18     and  conflict  with  the  civil  power,'  such  as  belong  to  a  much  later 

period  in  the  history  of  the  Church;  and,  besides,  contain  those 

words  which  could  not  have  applied  to  this  first  Mission  of  the 

Apostles, '  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the 

*  rar.  13        Son  of  Man  be  come.' '' 

I  Tlie  explanntions  of  this  ciprea-iioQ      great  Habbi). 
generally  offcrod  iicccl  not   liere  be  te^  '  According  lo  Jcwisli  Law,  '  thu  la- 

■^'slcon-mon.  in,U-o.l,  wa«  thi.  .-iew  as  '"'"^'^ '  <""=  D'^-¥^9.  "*  >^»»')  --""^  ^ 
to  have  become  proverl)L-iI.  Thus,  it  was  secured  their  fowl.  Not  so  nl«-a.v9,  how- 
said  concernint;  learned  descenclanta  o£  a  f  «>".  ?'?'"'  (G'"-  12  o).  In  general.  Ibe 
Icamed  man,  that '  the  Thorah  returned  Ilai>l)iiiic  I*iw  ol  slaverj-  is  cicet-diup 
into  its  AchtaBM  (((ffn),'  or  hoBpice  "■'^"^  -f*""  ""o™  »  than  that  of  Ibe  Peo- 
(Raba  Mei  85  a,  bii,  in  the  carious  story  tatench  (comp.  an  abstmct  of  the  Lows 
about  Ihe  successful  nttempta  made  lo  <»f  Slavery  in  I^uel.  Uos.-Rabb.  Ciyil- 
briug  to  study  the  difisolute  tion  of  a  Koc''*.  'oL  ■'■  PP-  39»-*06). 
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Without  here  anticipatmg  the  full  inquiry  into  the  promise  of  chap. 
His  immediate  Coming,  it  is  important  to  avoid,  even  at  this  stage,  xxvii 
any  possible  misunderstanding  on  the  point.     The  expectation  of  the  '    ^ 

Coming  of  *  the  Son  of  Man  '  was  groimded  on  a  prophecy  of  Daniel,'  •  Dan.Tii 
in  which  that  Advent,  or  rather  manifestation,  was  associated  with 
judgment.     The  same  is  the  case  in  this  Charge  of  our  Lord.     The 
disciples   in  their  work  are  described  *as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,'  a  phrase  which  the   Midrash^  applies  to  the  position  of  J'On&thcr 
Israel  amidst  a  hostile  world,  adding :  How  great  is  that  Shepherd,  Jjj?^*  ^' 
Who   delivers  them,   and   vanquishes  the  wolves!     Similarly,  the 
admonition  to  *  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  '  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Midrash,*^  where  Israel  is  described  as  harmless  as  the  « on  cant 

.         iL  14 

dove  towards  God,  and  wise  as  serpents  towards  the  hostile  Gentile 
nations.     Such  and  even  greater  would  be  the  enmity  which  the 
disciples,  as  the  true  Israel,  would  have  to  encounter  from  Israel 
after  the  flesh.  They  would  be  handed  over  to  the  various  Sanhedrin,* 
and  visited  with  such  punishments  as  these  tribunals  had  power  to 
inflict.*  More  than  this,  they  would  be  brought  before  governors  and  <  st.  Matt 
kings — ^primarily,  the  Boman  governors  and  the  Herodian  princes.®  ,^0,  ^ 
And  so  determined  would  be  this  persecution,  as  to  break  the  ties  of 
the  closest  kinship,  and  to  bring  on  them  the  hatred  of  all  men.^  'w.  21,22 
The  /Only,  but  the  all-sufficient,  support  in  those  terrible  circum- 
stances was  the  assurance  of  such  help  from  above,  that,  although 
unlearned  and  humble,  they  need  have  no  care,  nor  make  prepara- 
tion in  their  defence,  which  would  be  given  from  above.     And  with 
this  they  had  the  promise,  that  he  who  endured  to  the  end  would 
be  saved,  and  the  prudential  direction,  so  tax  as  possible,  to  avoid 
persecution  by  timely  withdrawal,  which  could  be  the  more  readily 
achieved,  since  they  would  not  have  completed  their  circuit  of  the 
cities  of  Israel  before  the  *  Son  of  Man  be  come.' 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  view  that,  at  whatever 
period  of  Christ's  Ministry  this  prediction  and  promise  were  spoken, 
and  whether  only  once  or  oftener,  they  refer  exclusively  to  a  Jewish 
state  of  things.  The  persecutions  are  exclusively  Jewish.  This 
appears  from  verse  18,  where  the  answer  of  the  disciples  is  promised 
to  be  '.for  a  testimony  against  them,'  who  had  delivered  them  up, 
that  is,  here  evidently  the  Jews,  as  also  against  *  the  Gentiles.'  And 
the  Evangelistic  circuit  of  the  disciples  in  their  preaching  was  to  be 
primarily  Jewish;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  time  when  there 

*  The  question  of  the  oonstltntion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  Sanhedrin  will  be 
discussed  in  another  place. 
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were  still  *  cities  of  Israel,*  that  is,  previous  to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     The  reference,  then,   is  to  that 
period  of  Jewish  persecution  and  of  Apostolic  preaching  in  the  cities 
of    Israel,    which   is  bounded    by   the   destruction   of   Jerusalem. 
Accordingly,  the  '  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  *the  end'  here 
spoken  of,  must  also  have  the  same  application.     It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  13,  a  coming  in  judgment.     To  the  Jewifh 
persecuting  authorities,  who  had  rejected  the  Christ,  in  order,  as 
they  imagined,  to  save  their  City  and  Temple  from  the  Romans,* 
and  to  whom  Christ  had  testified  that  He  would  come  again,  this 
judgment   on  their  city  and  state,  this  destruction  of  their  polity, 
was  ^  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man '  in  judgment,  and  the  only 
coming  which  the   Jews,  as  a  state,  could   expect,   the   only  one 
meet  for  them,  even  as,  to  them  who  look  for  Him,  He  will  appear  a 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation. 

That  this  is  the  only  natural  meaning  attaching  to  this  prediction, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  parallel  utterances  recorded  in 
St.  Mark  xiii.  9-13,  appears  to  us  indubitable.  It  is  another  question 
how,  or  how  far,  those  to  whom  these  words  were  in  the  first  place 
addressed  would  understand  their  fiill  bearing,  at  least  at  that  time. 
Even  supposing,  that  the  disciples  who  first  heard  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  Coming  to  Israel  in  judgment,  and  that  to  the  world  in 
mingled  judgment  and  mercy,  as  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  them 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Forthshooting  of  the  Fig-tree,**  yet  the  early 
Christians  must  soon  have  become  aware  of  it.     For,  the  distinction  is 
sharply  marked.     As  regards  its  manner,  the   *  second '  Coming  of 
Christ  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  state  of  those  to  whom  He 
cometh.     To  the  Jews  His  first  Coming  was  visible^  and  as  claiming 
to  be  their  King.   They  had  asked  for  a  sign ;  and  no  sign  was  given 
them  at  the  time.     They  rejected  Him,  and  placed  the  Jewish  poUty 
and  nation  in  rebellion  against  *  the  King.'     To  the  Jews,  who  so 
rejected  the  first  visible  appearance  of  Christ  as  their  King,  the 
second  appearance  would  be  invisible  but  real ;  the  sign  which  they 
had  asked  would  be  given  them,  but  as  a  sign  of  judgment,  and  His 
Coming  would   be   in  judgment.     Thus   would   His   authority  be 
vindicated,  and  He  appear,  not,  indeed,  visibly  but  really,  as  what  He 
had  claimed  to  be.     That  this  was  to  be  the  manner  and  object  of 
His  Coming  to  Israel,  was  clearly  set  forth  to  the  disciples  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Unthankful  Husbandmen.®     The  coming  of  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  husbandmen. 
And   to   render   misunderstanding  impossible,    the   explanation  is 
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immediately  added,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  taken  from     chap. 
them,  and  given  to  those  who  would  bring  forth  the  fruits  thereof,      xxvii 
Assuredly,  this  could  not,  even  in  the  view  of  the  disciples,  which  ^ 
may  have  been  formed  on  the  Jewish  model,  have  applied  to  the 
Coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  present  -^on,  or  dispensation. 

We  bear  in  mind  that  this  second,  outwardly  invisible  but  very 
real,  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  Jews,  as  a  state,  could  only  be 
in  judgment  on  their  polity,  in  that  *  Sign '  which  was  once  refused, 
but  which,  when  it  appeared,  would  only  too  clearly  vindicate  His 
claims  and  authority.   Thus  viewed,  the  passages,  in  which  that  second 
Coming  is  referred  to,  will  yield  their  natural  meaning.     Neither  the 
mission  of  the  disciples,  nor  their  journeying  through  the  cities  of 
Israel,  was  finished,  before  the  Son  of  Man  came.     Nay,  there  were 
those  standing  there  who  would  not  taste  death,  till  they  had  seen  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  state  the  vindication  of  the  Kingship  of 
Jesus,  which  Israel  had  disowned.'   And  even  in  those  last  Discourses  J[^^'][J;^ 
in  which  the  horizon  gradually  enlarges,  and  this  Coming  in  judgment  p"*"^ 
to  Israel  merges  in  the  greater  judgment  on  an  unbelieving  world,^  ^v.^** 
this  earlier  Coming  to  the  Jewish  nation  is  clearly  marked.     The  !*»"«>» 
three  Evangelists  equally  record  it,  that  ^  this  generation '  should  not 
pass  away,  till  all  things  were  fulfilled.®    To  take  the  lowest  view,  it  3^^^*g» 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  sayings  would  have  been  allowed  to  ^1^*^^^ 
stand  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  if  the  disciples  and  the  early  Church  had  «!•  ^ 
understood  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
to  the  Jews  in  the   destruction   of  their  polity.     And  it  is  most 
significant,  that  the  final  utterances  of  the  Lord  as  to  His  Coming 
were   elicited  by  questions  arising  from  the  predicted  destruction 
of  the  Temple.     This  the  early  disciples  associated  with  the  final 
Coming  of  Christ.     To  explain  more  fiilly  the  distinction  between 
them  would  have  been  impossible,  in  consistency  with  the  Lord's 
general  purpose  about  the  doctrine  of  His  Coming.     Yet  the  Parables 
which  in  the  Gospels  (especially  in  that  by  St.  Matthew)  follow  on 
these  predictions,*  and  the  teaching  about  the  final  Advent  of  '  the  *  st  Matt 
Son  of  Man,'  point  clearly  to  a  difference  and  an  interval  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  •sot.ix.n* 

The  disciples  must  have  the  more  readily  applied  this  prediction  JJ^'io^a; 
of  His  Comini?  to  Palestine,  since  *  the  woes '  connected  with  it  so  ^'^"^ 
closely  corresponded  to  those  expected  by  the  Jews  before  the  Advent  g  bz.  u.  is 
of  Messiah.*    Even  the  direction  to  flee  from  persecution  is  repeated  ^  i  smu.  xix. 
by  the  Babbis  in  similar  circumstances,  and  established  by  the  Bemidb.R. 
example  of  Jacob,'  of  Moses,^  and  of  David.**  p.  85  6, and 
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In  the  next  section  of  this  Discourse  of  our  Lord,  as  reported  by 
St.  Matthew,'  the  horizon  is  enlarged.     The  statements  are  still 
primarily  applicable  to  the  early  disciples,  and  their  preaching  among 
the  Jews  and  in  Palestine.     But  their  ultimate  bearing  is  already 
wider,  and  includes  predictions  and  principles  true  to  all  time.    In 
view  of  the  treatment  which  their  Master  received,  the  disciples 
must  expect  misrepresentation  and  evil-speaking.    Nor  could  it  seem 
strange  to  them,  since  even  the  common  Rabbinic  proverb  had  it:* 
*  It  is  enough  for  a  servant  to  be  as  his  lord'  (n"0  Kn^t?  *i3yb  in).    As 
we  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  we  remember  that  this  saying 
comforted  them,  who  mourned  the  downfall  of  wealthy  and  liberal 
homes  in  Israel,  by  thoughts  of  the  greater  calamity  which  had  over- 
thrown Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.    And  very  significant  is  its  appli- 
cation by  Christ:  *If  they  have  called   the  Master  of  the  house 
Beelzebul,*  how  much  more  them  of  His  household.'     This  charge, 
brought  of  course  by  the  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  had  a  double 
significance.     We  believe,  that  the  expression  *  Master  of  the  house ' 
looked  back  to  the  claims  which  Jesus  had  made  on  His  first  purifi- 
cation of  the  Temple.     We  almost  seem  to  hear  the  coarse  Rabbinic 
witticism  in  its  play  on  the  word  Beelzebul.     For,  Szebhul  (?^3?) 
means  in  Rabbinic  language,  not  any  ordinary  dwelling,  but  specifi- 
cally the  Temple,^  ^  and  Beel-Zebul  would  be  the  *  Master  of  the 
Temple.'     On  the  other  hand,  Szibbul  (^-ISIT)  means*  sacrificing  to 
idols ;  ^  and  hence  Beel-zebul  would,  in  that  sense,  be  equivalent  to 
'  lord  '  or  *  chief  of  idolatrous  sacrificing '  * — the  worst  and  chiefest 
of  demons,  who  presided  over,  and  incited  to,  idolatry.     *  The  Lord 
of  the  Temple '  (which  truly  was  His  Church)  was  to  them  '  the 
chief  of  idolatrous  worship,'  the  Representative  of  God  that  of  the 
worst  of  demons :  Beelzebul  was  Beelzibbul !®    What  then  might '  His 
Household '  expect  at  their  hands  ? 

But  they  were  not  to  fear  such  misrepresentations.     In  due  time 


'  So  13er.  58  h;  Siphra  on  Lev.  xxv. 
23  ;  Ber.  R.  49 ;  Shem.  R.  42  ;  Midr.  on 
Vs.  xxvii.  4. 

2  This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
reading,  and  not  Beelzebub.  Any  re- 
ference to  the  Baalzebub,  or  *  fly-god  '  of 
2  Kings  i.  2,  seems,  rationally,  out  of  the 
question. 

■  Szervl  (7-nT)  is  also  the  name  of  the 

fourth  of  the  seven  heavens  in  which 
Jewish  mysticism  located  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  with  its  Temple,  at  whose  altar 
Michael  ministered  (Chag.  12  J). 


*  The  primary  meaning  is:  manuring 
(land)  with  dung. 

*  It  could  not  possibly  mean,  as  has 
been  supposed,  *  lord  of  dung,*  because 

dung  is  ^Jij  and  not  p^3J, 

*  This  alone  explains  the  meaning  of 
Beelzebul.  Neither  Beelzebub  nor  Bal- 
zebul  were  names  given  by  the  Jews  to 
any  demon,  but  Beelzebul,  the  *  lord  of 
sacrificing  to  idols,'  would  certainly  be 
the  designation  of  what  they  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  demoxis. 
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the  Lord  vrould  make  manifeet  both  Hie  and  their  true  character.* '  CHAF. 
Nor  were  they  to  be  deterred  from  announcing  in  the  clearest  and  xxm 
most  public  manner,  in  broad  daylight,  and  from  the  Sat  roofs  of  •  sl  iiatt^i. 
houses,  that  which  had  been  first  told  them  in  the  liarkneae,  as 
Jewish  teachers  communicated  the  deepest  and  highest  doctrines  in 
secret  to  their  disciples,  or  ae  the  preacher  would  whisper  his  dis- 
course into  the  ear  of  the  interpreter.  The  deepest  truths  concerning 
His  Person,  and  the  announcement  of  HIb  Kingdom  and  Work,  were 
to  be  fully  revealed,  and  loudly  proclaimed.  Bat,  from  a  much  higher 
point  of  view,  how  different  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  fi^m  that  of 
the  Rabbis !  The  latter  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  which  they  tried 
to  prove  from  Scripture,''  that,  in  order  to  save  one's  life,  it  was  'm.  xtul 
not  only  lawful,  but  even  duty — if  necessary,  to  commit  any  kind 
of  dn,  except  idolatry,  incest,  or  murder .°  Nay,  even  idolatry  was  •Btnh.na; 
allowed,  if  only  it  were  done  in  secret,  so  as  not  to  profane  the  Name  """^  ""* 
of  the  Lord — than  which  death  was  infinitely  preferable.'  Christ,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  ignored  this  vicious  Jewish  distinction  of 
public  and  private  as  regarded  morality,  but  bade  His  followers  set 
aside  all  regard  for  personal  safety,  even  in  reference  to  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  There  was  a  higher  fear  than  of  men :  that  of 
God^and  it  should  drive  out  the  fear  of  those  who  could  only  kill  the 
body.  Besides,  why  fear?  God's  Providence  extended  even  over 
the  meanest  of  His  creatures.  Two  sparrows  cost  only  an  assarion 
i'TOnt),  about  the  third  of  a  penny.*  Yet  even  one  of  them  would 
not  perish  without  the  knowledge  of  God.  No  illustration  was  more 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind  than  that  of  His  watchful  care  even 
over  the  sparrows.  The  beautiful  allusion  in  Amos  iii.  5.  was 
somewhat  realistically  carried  out  in  a  legend  which  occurs  in  more 
than  one  Rabbinic  passage.  We  axe  told  that,  after  that  great 
miracle-worker  of  Jewish  legend,  R.  Simon  ben  Jochai,  had  been 
for  thirteen  years  in  hiding  from  his  persecutors  in  a  cave,  where  he 
iras  miraculously  fed,  he  observed  that,  when  the  bird-catcher  laid 
his  snare,  the  bird  escaped,  or  was  caught,  according  as  a  voice  from 
heaven  proclaimed,  '  Mercy,'  or  else,  '  Destruction.'  Arguing,  that 
if  even  a  sparrow  cannot  be  caught  without  heaven's  bidding,  how 

>  Hark  the  same  meaning  of  the  ez-  '  The  It«T  /lp>^V  or  asuiloD,  is  ex- 

preadon  in  St.  Luke  viii.  17;  :rii  2.  pressly and  repeatedly  stated  in  Babbinic 

i  <?»'f»«  WWII  nnable  to  under-  ^ting.  to  be^e  twenty-fourth  part  of 

'i'^J^^'^f^f^ff^'^Vi''^  a  din^,  and  hence  not  a  halfpenny  far- 

of  Wii"*'**  og^  tbiB  inference  from  thj^g  tut  about  the  thiid  of  a  jiany. 

Sanh.  7*  a.    fiis  reasoning  is  certainly  ^^    ff^fiid,  Haudebgesohich^  ™. 

wrong.  18()_V      ^            -™™(S«»™'     ".  PP 
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much  more  safe  was  the  life  of  a  *  son  of  man '  (b^  -ot  B^a),  he 
came  forth.* 

Nor  could  even  the  additional  promise  of  Christ:  *But  of  you 
even  the  hairs  of  the  head  are  all  numbered/  ^  surprise  His  disciples. 
But  it  would  convey  to  them  the  gladsome  assurance  that,  in  doing 
His  Work,  they  were  performing  the  Will  of  God,  and  were  specially 
in  His  keeping.  And  it  would  carry  home  to  them — ^with  the  comfort 
of  a  very  different  application,  while  engaged  in  doing  the  Work  and 
Will  of  God — what  Babbinism  expressed  in  a  realistic  manner  by 
the  common  sayings,  that  whither  a  man  was  to  go,  thither  his 
feet  would  carry  him ;  and,  that  a  man  could  not  injure  his  finger 
on  earth,  unless  it  had  been  so  decreed  of  him  in  heaven.^  And  in 
later  Rabbinic  writings®  we  read,  in  almost  the  words  of  Christ: 
*  Do  I  not  number  all  the  hairs  of  every  creature  ? '  And  yet  an 
even  higher  outlook  was  opened  to  the  disciples.  All  preaching  was 
confessing,  and  all  confessing  a  preaching  of  Christ ;  and  our  con- 
fession or  denial  would,  almost  by  a  law  of  nature,  meet  with  similar 
confession  or  denial  on  the  part  of  Christ  before  His  Father  in 
heaven.^  This,  also,  was  an  application  of  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  *  nothing  is  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,'  which, 
indeed,  extendeth  to  the  inmost  secrets  of  heart  and  life. 

What  follows  in  our  Lord's  Discourse*^  still  further  widens  the 
horizon.  It  describes  the  condition  and  laws  of  His  Kingdom,  until 
the  final  revelation  of  that  which  is  now  covered  and  hidden.  So 
long  as  His  claims  were  set  before  a  hostile  world,  they  could  only 
provoke  war.^  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  such  decision  was 
necessary,  in  the  choice  of  either  those  nearest  and  dearest,  of  ease, 
nay,  of  life  itself,  or  else  of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  compromise. 
Not  that,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  a  very  great  degree 
of  love  to  the  dearest  on  earth  amounts  to  loving  them  more  than 
Christ.  No  degree  of  proper  affection  can  ever  make  affection 
wrongful,  even  as  no  diminution  of  it  could  make  wrongful  affection 
right.  The  love  which  Christ  condemneth  differs  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  rightful  affection.  It  is  one  which  takes  the  place  of 
love  to  Christ — not  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Christ. 
For,  rightly  viewed,  the  two  occupy  different  provinces.  Wherever 
and  whenever  the  two  affections  come  into  comimrison,  they  also 


*  This  is  the  literal  rendering. 

*  This  appears  more  clearly  when  we 
translate  literally  (ver.  32)  :  *  Who  shall 
confess  in  Me  ' — and  again  :  *  in  him  will 
I  also  confess.* 


*  The  original  is  very  peculiar  :  •  Thiiik 
not  that  I  came  to  cast  x)eace  on  the 
earth,'  as  a  sower  casts  the  seeds  ioto 
the  gromid. 
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come  into  collision.     And  so  the  questions  of  not  being  worthy  of     chap. 
Him  (and  who  can  be  positively  worthy  ?),  and  of  the  true  finding      xxvn 
or  losing  of  our  life,  have   their  bearing   on   our  daily  life   and  '      ' 
profession.* 

But  even  in  this  respect  the  disciples  must,  to  some  extent,  have 
been  prepared  to  receive  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  was  generally 
expected,  that  a  time  of  great  tribulation  would  precede  the  Advent 
of  the  Messiah.  Again,  it  was  a  Sabbinic  axiom,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Teacher,  to  whom  a""man  owed  eternal  life,  was  to  be  taken  in  hand 
before  that  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  owed  only  the  life  of  this 
world.*  ^  Even  the  statement  about  taking  up  the  Cross  in  following  •  b.  Mm. 
Christ,  although  prophetic,  could  not  sound  quite  strange.  Cruci- 
fixion was,  indeed,  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  but  the  Jews  must  have 
become  sadly  familiar  with  it.  The  Targum  ^  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  ^  on  Bath  i. 
the  four  modes  of  execution  which  Naomi  described  to  Kuth  as  those 
in  custom  in  Palestine,  the  other  three  being — stoning,  burning,  and 
beheading.  Indeed,  the  expression  ^  bearing  the  cross,'  as  indicative 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  is  so  common,  that  we  read,  Abraham 
carried  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  *  like  one  who  bears  his 
cross  on  his  shoulder.'  ®  •  Ber.  b.  m. 

on  Qcn.  xxii. 

Nor  could  the  disciples  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  < 
part  of  Christ's  address.*    They  were  old  Jewish  forms  of  thought,  *^]i^"- 
only  filled  with  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel.    The  Bahbis  taught, 
only  in  extravagant  terms,  the  merit  attaching  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  sages.®    The  very  expression  *  in  the  name  of  a  pro-  •  comp.  for 
phet,  or  a  righteous  man,  is  strictly  Jewish  (db6)>  and  means  for  the  longdia- 
sake  of,  or  with  intention,  in  regard  to.     It  appears  to  us,  that  Christ  Ber.osd 
introduced  His  own  distinctive  teaching   by  the  admitted  Jewish 
principle,  that  hospitable  reception  for  the  sake  of,  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  it  to,  a  prophet  or  a  righteous  man,  would  procure  a 
share  in  the  prophet's  or  righteous  man's  reward.     Thus,  tradition 
had  it,  that  the  Obadiah  of  Kinsf  Ahab's  court  ^  had  become  the  '^p»«» 
prophet  of  that  name,  because  he  had  provided  for  the  hundred 
prophets.^    And  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  that  to  receive  a  sage,  or  *  sanb.  89  b 
even  an  elder,  was  like  receiving  the  Shechinah  itself.     But  the 
concluding  promise  of  Christ,  concerning  the  reward  of  even  *  a  cup 
of  cold  water '  to  *  one  of  these  little  ones '  *  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,' 

*  Tho    meaning    of    the    expression,  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.* 

losing   and    finding  one's  life,  appears  ^  Especially    if    he    taught   him  the 

more    markedly    by   attending   to    the  highest  of  all  lore,  the  TaJmod,  or  ez- 

t^nses  in  the  text :  '  He  that  found  his  plained  the  reason  or  the  meaning  of 

life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  lost  his  life  what  it  contained. 
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goes  tar  beyond  farthest  conceptions  of  His  contemporaries.  Yet, 
even  ao,  the  expression  would,  so  far  as  its  form  ia  concerned,  bear  a 
fuller  meaning  to  them,  perhaps,  than  to  us.  These  '  little  ones ' 
(O'jap)  were  'the  children,'  who  were  still  learning  the  elements, 
and  who  would  by-and-by  grow  into  '  disciples.'  For,  as  the  Midrash 
has  it :  '  ^Vhere  there  are  no  little  ones,  there  are  no  disciples ;  and 
where  no  disciples,  no  sages;  where  no  sages,  there  no  elders;  where 
no  elders,  there  no  prophets ;  and  where  no  prophets,  there  *  does 
God  not  cause  His  Shechinab  to  rest."* 

We  have  been  so  particular  in  marking  the  Jewish  pajrallelisms 
in  this  Discourse,  lirst,  because  it  seemed  important  to  show,  that  the 
words  of  the  Lord  were  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
disciples.  Starting  &om  forms  of  thought  and  expressions  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  He  carried  them  far  beyond  Jewish  ideas 
and  hopes.  But,  secondly,  it  is  just  in  this  similarity  of  form,  which 
proves  that  it  was  of  the  time  and  to  the  time,  as  well  as  to  us  and 
to  all  times,  that  we  best  see,  how  far  the  teaching  of  Christ  tran- 
scended all  contemporary  conception. 

But  the  reality,  the  genuineness,  the  depth  and  fervour  of  self- 
surrender,  which  Christ  expects,  is  met  by  equal  fulness  of  acknow- 
ledgment on  His  part,  alike  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  fact,  there 
ia  absolute  identification  with  His  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  Christ. 
As  He  is  the  Ambassador  of  the  Father,  so  are  they  His,  and  as 
such  also  the  ambasaadora  of  the  Father,  To  receive  them  was,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  receive  Chriat,  but  the  Father,  Who  would  own  the 
humblest,  even  the  meanest  service  of  love  to  one  of  the  learners, 
*  the  little  ones.'  All  the  more  painfol  is  the  contrast  of  Jewish 
pride  and  self-righteousness,  which  attributes  supreme  merit  to 
ministering,  not  as  to  God,  but  as  to  man ;  not  for  God's  sake,  but 
for  that  of  the  man ;  a  pride  wliich  could  give  utterance  to  such  a 
saying :  '  All  the  prophets  have  announced  salvation  only  to  the  like 
of  those  who  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  sages,  or  cause 
them  to  make  gain,  or  give  of  their  goods  to  them.  But  what  the 
bliaa  of  the  sages  themselves  is,  no  mortal  eye  has  seen.' " 

It  was  not  with  such  sayings  that  Christ  sent  forth  His  disciples ; 
nor  in  such  spirit,  that  the  world  has  been  subdued  to  Him.  The 
relinquishing  of  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest,  cross-bearing,  loss  of 
life  itself— such  were  the  terms  of  His  discipleship.  Yet  acknowledg- 
ment there  would  surely  be :  first,  in  the  felt  and  assured  sense  of 
His  Presence ;  then,  in  the  reward  of  a  prophet,  a  righteous  man,  or. 
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it  might  be,  a  disciple.  But  all  was  to  be  in  Him,  and  for  Him,  even 
the  gift  of  *  a  cup  of  cold  water '  to  *  a  little  one.'  Nay,  neither  the 
*  little  ones,'  the  learners,  nor  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  them, 
would  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

But  over  all  did  the  *  Meek  and  Lowly  One '  cast  the  loftiness 
of  His  Humility. 


CHAP. 

xxvii 
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(1.  St.  John  iii.  25-30.  2.  St.  Hatt.  ii.  14-17 ;  Bt.  Mark  ii.  18-22 ;  St.  Luke  v.  33-39. 
3.  St.  Matt.  xi.  2-14  ;  Bt.  Lake  rii.  18-36.  4.  St.  MMt.  xiv.  1-12;  St.  Mark  *i. 
14-29  i  St.  Luke  ii.  T-9.) 

While  the  ApostleB  went  forth  by  two  and  two  on  their  first  Mission,' 
Jesus  Himself  tanght  and  preached  in  the  towns  around  Capernaum.* 
This  period  of  undisturbed  activity  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of 
brief  duration.'  That  it  was  eminently  successful,  we  infer  not  only 
from  direct  notices,''  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  attention  of  Herod  Antipas  was  now  called  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  We  suppose  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten  months 
of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry,  the  Tetrarch  had  resided  in  bis 
Pencan  dominions  (east  of  the  Jordan),  either  at  Julias  or  at  Ma- 
chserus,  iu  which  latter  fortress  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  We  infer, 
that  the  labours  of  the  Apostles  had  also  extended  thus  far,  since 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  Herod.  In  the  popular  excitement 
caused  by  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,  the  miraculous  activity  of 
the  messengers  of  the  Christ,  Whom  John  had  announced,  would 
naturally  attract  wider  interest,  while  Antipas  would,  under  the 
influence  of  fear  and  superstition,  give  greater  heed  to  them.  We 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  this  accounts  for  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  return 
to  Jesus.  At  any  rate,  the  arrival  of  the  disciples  of  John,  with 
tidings  of  their  master's  death,  and  the  return  of  the  Apostles,  seem 
to  have  been  contemporaneous.^  Finally,  we  conjecture,  that  it 
was  among  the  motives  which  influenced  the  removal  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  from  Capernaum.     Temporarily  to  withdraw  Himself 

'  Ibis  ix  (be  only  occasion  on  which  or  so.     But  it  seems  imposiibl(>,  in  cco- 

they  are  designated  as  Apostles  in  the  sislency  with  the  facts,  to  confine  it  lo 

Gospel  by  St.  Mark.  two  days,  as   Bishop  ElUe^tt   propoMa 

*  Tbeir  mission  seeros  to  h«ve  been  (Hist.  Led.  p.  193). 
short,  probably  not  more  than  two  weeks 
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and  His  disciples  from  Herod,  to  give  them  a  season  of  rest  and     chap. 
further  preparation  after  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and     xxvni 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  popular  movements  conseqaent  on  the 
murder  of  the  Baptist — such  we  may  venture  to  indicate  as  among 
the  reasons  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  first  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,*  ^^^'*° 
and  after  that '  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.'''     Thus  the  fate  bsuMiA 
of  the  Baptist  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  decisive  in  its 
influence  on  the  History  of  the  Christ  and  of  His  Kingdom.     But 
we  have  yet  to  trace  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  John,  so  far  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  time  of  his  last  contact  with  Jesus 
to  hia  execution. 

1.  It  was"  in  the  late  spring,  ot  rather  early  summer  of  the  year  :^y?!|f^i 
27  of  our  era,  that  John  was  baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  similarly  en- 
gaged.' The  Presence  and  activity  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover'  had  determined  the  Pharisaic  party  to  take  active  measures  <Gt.jobBii. 
against  Him  and  His  Forerunner,  John.  As  the  first  outcome  of  this 
plan  we  notice  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  *  purification,'  and 
the  attempt  to  separate  between  Christ  and  the  Baptist  by  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  latter.'  But  the  result  was  far  different.  His  J^b/S' 
disciples  might  have  been  influenced,  but  John  himself  was  too  true 
a  man,  and  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  Mission,  to 
yield  even  for  a  moment  to  such  temptation.  Nothing  more  noble 
can  be  conceived  than  the  self-abnegation  of  the  Baptist  in  circum- 
staooes  which  would  not  only  have  turned  aside  an  impostor  or  an 
enthusiast,  but  must  have  severely  tried  the  constancy  of  the  truest 
man.  At  the  end  of  a  most  tiying  career  of  constant  self  denial  its 
scanty  fruits  seemed,  as  it  were,  snatched  from  him,  and  the  multi- 
tude, which  he  had  hitherto  swayed,  turned  after  Another,  to  Whom 
himself  had  first  given  testimony,  but  Who  ever  since  bad  appa- 
rently neglected  him.  And  now  He  appropriated  the  one  distinctive 
badge  of  his  preaching !  Not  to  rebel  nor  to  murmur,  but  ever  to 
rejoice  in  this  as  the  right  and  proper  thing,  for  which  he  had 
longed  as  the  end  of  hia  own  work — this  implies  a  purity,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur  of  purpose,  and  a  strength  of  conviction,  unsurpassed 
ammig  men.  The  moral  height  of  this  testimony  of  John,  and  the 
evidential  force  of  the  introduction  of  this  narrative — utterly  unac- 
coantable,  nay,  unintelligible  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  true — ■ 
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seem  to  us  among  the  strongest  evidences  in  fevoor  of  the  Gospel- 
history. 

It  was  not  the  greatness  of  the  Christ,  to  his  own  seeming  loss, 
which  could  cloud  the  noonday  of  the  Baptist's  convictioae.  In 
simple  Judtean  illustration,  he  was  only  *the  friend  of  the  Bride- 
groom '  (the  '  Shoakeveyna '),  with  all  that  popular  association  or 
higher  Jewish  allegory  connected  with  that  relationship.'  He  claimed 
not  the  bride.  His  was  another  joy — that  of  hearing  the  Voice 
of  her  rightful  Bridegroom,  Whoso  '  groomsman '  he  was.  In  the 
sound  of  that  Voice  lay  the  fulfilment  of  his  office.  And  St.  John, 
looking  hack  upon  the  relation  between  the  Baptist  and  Jesus — on 
the  reception  of  the  testimony  of  the  former  and  the  unique  podtitoi 
of  '  the  Bridegroom ' — points  out  the  lessons  of  the  answer  of  the 
Baptist  to  his  disciples  (St.  John  ii.  31  to  36)  as  formerly  those  di 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.' 

This  hour  of  the  seeming  abasement  of  the  Baptist  was,  in  troth, 
that  of  his  highest  exaltation,  as  marking  the  fulfilment  of  his  office, 
and,  therefore,  of  his  joy.  Hours  of  cloud  and  darkness  were  lo 
follow. 

2.  The  scene  has  changed,  and  the  Baptist  has  become  the 
prisoner  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  dominions  of  the  latter  embraced, 
in  the  north ;  Galilee,  west  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  I>ake  of  Galilee ; 
and  in  the  south :  Penea,  east  of  the  Jordan.  To  realise  events  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  crossing  the  Lake  eastwards,  we  would  pass 
from  the  [wssessions  of  Herod  to  those  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip,  or 
el.-!e  abut  on  the  territory  of  the  '  Ten  Cities,'  or  Decapolis,  a  kind  of 
confederation  of  townships,  with  constitution  and  liberties,  such  as 
those  of  the  Grecian  cities.'  By  a  narrow  strip  northwards,  Peraa 
just  slipped  in  between  the  Decapolis  and  Samaria.  It  is  impossible 
with  certainty  to  localise  the  .4?uon,  near  Salim,  where  John  bapti2ed. 
Ancient  tradition  placed  the  latter  a  few  miles  south  of  Scythoiwhs 
or  IJethshean,  on  the  borders  of  Galilee,  or  rather,  the  Decai>olis,  and 
Samaria.  But  as  the  eastern  part  of  Samaria  towards  the  Jordan  was 
very  narrow,  one  may  well  believe  that  the  place  was  close  to,  perhaps 
actually  in,  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  province  of  Judipa,  where 
if  bounds  on  Samaria.  We  are  now  on  the  western  Kink  of  Jordan. 
The  other,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the  river  would  be  that  narrow  northern 
strip  of  Pt^rica  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Antipas.  Thus 
a  few  miles,  or  the  mere  crossing  of  the  river,  would  have  brought 

Chronolog:.   Oeogr. 
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the  Baptist  intoPeraea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Baptist  chap. 
must  either  have  crossed  into,  or  else  that  Mnoii,  near  Salim,  was  xxviii 
actually  within  the  dominions  of  Herod.'     It  was  on  that  occasion  ' 

that  Herod  seized  on  his  person,*  and  that  Jesus,  Who  was  still  within  ^^■''''" 
JudEean  territory,  withdrew  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  proximity  of  Herod,  through  Samaria,  into  Galilee.""  'st  joim 

For,  although  Cralilee  belonged  to  Herod  Antipas,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  present  residence  of  the  Tetrarch  in  Fenea. 
Tiberias,  his  Ualiiean  residence,  with  its  splendid  royal  palace,  had 
only  been  biult  a  year  or  two  before ;  *  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, that  Herod  would  not  have  sooner  heard  of  the  feme  of  Jesus,"  'st.  jutt 
if  his  court  had  been  in  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Capernaum.     We  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
during  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  Christ's  Ministry  in  Galilee,  the 
Tetrarch  resided  in  Pertea.     Here  he  had  two  palaces,  one  at  Jnlias, 
or  Livias,  the  other  at  MachEerus.     The  latter  will  be  immediately 
described  as  the  place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  martyr- 
dom.   The  Julias,  or  Livias,  of  Penea  must  be  distingoished  from 
another  city  of  that  name  (also  called  Bethsaida)  in  the  North  (east 
of  the  Jordan),  and  within  the  dominions  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip. 
The  Julias  of  Pertea  represented  the  ancient  Beth  Haram.  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad,*  a  name  for  which  Josephos  gives  •  Betharampktha,  *  Nam. 
aud  the  Babbis  Beth  R(MrUhak/'    It  still  survives  in  the  modem  j^lim^ir 
Beit-haran.    But  of  the  fortress  and  palace  which  Herod  had  built,  J^"- »""' 
and  named  after  the  Empress, '  all  that  remains '  are  •  a  few  traces  f  je™. 
of  walls  and  foundations.'  * 

Supposing  Antipas  to  have  been  at  the  Percean  Julias,  be  would 
have  been  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  last 
recorded  labours  at  jEnon.  We  can  now  understand,  not  only  how 
John  was  imprisoned  by  Antipas,  but  also  the  threefold  motives 
which  influenced  it.  According  to  Josephus,'  the  Tetrarch  was  (Ant. irut 
afraid  that  his  absolute  influence  over  the  people,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  carry  out  whatever  he  advised,  might  lead  to  a  rebellion. 
This  circumstance  is  also  indicated  in  the  remark  of  St.  Matthew,''  » w-  >i«m. 
that  Herod  was  afraid  to  put  the  Baptist  to  death  on  account  of  the 
people's  opinion  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelic  state- 
ment,' that  Herod  had  imprisoned  John  on  account  of  his  declaring  is(.i[>u. 

u*. ».  * ; 

1  fnon  may  even  have  been  in  Perea  •  Comp,  the  refeisnoes  in  BSttftr,  Lex.   J^  ^^ 

Itacif  in  that  caw,  o&  the  eastern  bank      ra  Job.  p.  G8. 
of  the  Joidao.  '  "  '   "  "   ' 

•  Comp.  Sckiirer,  Nentert.  Zeitgcech. 
p.  933. 
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his  marriage  with  Herodias  unlawful,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  reaaoD  assigned  by  Josephns.  Not  only  might  both  motives  have 
influenced  Herod,  but  there  is  an  obvious  connection  between  them. 
For,  John's  open  declaration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  Herod's  marriage, 
as  alike  incestuous  and  adulterous,  might,  in  view  of  the  influence 
which  the  Baptist  exercised,  have  easily  led  to  a  rebeUion.  In  onr 
view,  the  sacred  text  gives  indications  of  yet  a  third  cause  which 
led  to  John's  imprisonment,  and  which,  indeed,  may  have  given  final 
weight  to  the  other  two  grounds  of  enmity  against  him.  It  baa  been 
flu^tgested,  that  Herod  must  have  been  attached  to  the  Sadduceee, 
if  to  any  religious  party,  because  such  a  man  would  not  have  connected 
himself  with  the  Pharisees.  The  reasoning  is  singularly  inconcln- 
Bive.  On  poHtical  grounds,  a  Herod  would  scarcely  have  lent  bis 
weight  to  the  Sadducean  or  aristocratic  priest-party  in  Jerusalem; 
while,  religiously,  only  too  many  instances  are  on  record  of  what  the 
Talmud  itself  calls  '  painted  ones,  who  are  like  the  Pharisees,  and 
who  act  like  Zimri,  but  expect  the  reward  of  Phinehas.' '  Besides, 
the  Pharisees  may  have  used  Antipas  as  their  tool,  and  worked  upon 
his  wretched  superstition  to  effect  their  own  purposes.  And  this 
is  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  case.  The  reference  to  the 
Pharisaic  spying  and  to  their  comparisons  between  the  influence  of 
■  Jesus  and  of  John,''  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Christ  into  Gahlee, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Pharisees  had  something  to  do  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  John.  Their  connection  with  Herod  appears  even  more 
clearly  in  the  attempt  to  induce  Christ's  departure  from  Galilee,  on 
pretest  of  Herod's  uiaclii nations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Lord  unmasked  their  hy|)Ocrisy  by  bidding  them  go  back  to  Herod, 
showing  that  He  fully  knew  that  real  danger  threatened  Him,  not 
from  the  Tc^trarch,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  i)arty  in  Jerusalem.* 
Our  inference  therefore  is,  that  Pharisaic  intrigue  had  a  very  large 
share  in  giving  effect  to  Herod's  fear  of  the  Baptist  and  of  his  reproofs. 
S.  \S'e  sup^xise,  then,  that  Herod  Antipas  was  at  Julias,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ^non,  at  the  time  of  John's 
imprisonment.  But,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  testimony  there 
is  no  reason  to  question,  the  Baptist  was  committed  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Machasrus.'' '  If  Julias  lay  where  the  Wady  of  the 
Heshban  debouches  into  the  Jordan,  east  of  that  river,  and  a  little 
north  of  the  Dead  Hea,  ilachierus  is  straight  south  of  it,  about 

'  A  little  before  that  it  seems  lo  hare  Ici  the  ArabB.  Comp.  SciSrer,  u.  s.  p.  239, 

belongod  to  Aretas.     We  know  not,  how  and  Wimelrr,  Chron.  8yn.  p.  244,  Beitr. 

it  sptin  poiiseil  inM  the  hands  of  Antipas,  pp.  6,  kc,  whose  poaitions  ue,  however, 

if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  fully  ceded  by  him  not  always  qnite  reliable. 
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two  aad  a  half  hours  north-west  of  the  ancient  Kiriaihaim,  (the  chap. 
modern  Kureiyat),  the  site  of  Chederlaomer's  victory.*  MachEerua  xxviii 
(the  modem  HTkhaur)  marked  the  extreme  point  south,  as  Pella  that  ■  oeo." n*. i 
north,  in  Penea.  As  the  boundary  fortress  in  the  south-east  (towards 
Ambia),  its  safety  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  everything 
waa  done  to  make  a  place,  exceedingly  strong  by  nature,  impregnable. 
It  had  been  built  by  Alexander  Janneeus,  but  destroyed  by  Gabinius 
in  the  wars  of  Pompey.*"  It  waa  not  only  restored,  but  greatly  'y'fJ'. 
enlaiged,  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  surrounded  it  with  the  best  de- 
fences known  at  that  time.  In  fact,  Herod  the  Great  built  a  town 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  surrounded  it  by  walls,  fortified 
by  towers.  From  this  town  a  farther  height  had  to  be  climbed,  on 
which  the  castle  stood,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  flanked  by  towers 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cubits  high.  Within  the  inclosure  of  the 
castle  Herod  had  bnilt  a  magnificent  palace.  A  lai^e  number  of 
cisterns,  storehouses,  and  arsenals,  containing  every  weapon  of  attack 
or  defence,  had  been  provided  to  enable  the  garrison  to  stand  a  prolonged 
siege.  Josephus  describes  even  its  natotal  jwsition  as  unassailable. 
The  highest  point  of  the  fort  was  on  the  west,  where  it  looked  sheer 
down  into  a  valley.  North  and  south  the  fort  was  equally  cut  off  by 
valleys,  which  could  not  be  filled  up  for  siege  purposes.  On  the  east 
there  was,  indeed,  a  valley  one  hundred  cubits  deep,  but  it  terminated 
in  a  mountain  opposite  to  Machsems.  This  was  evidently  the  weak 
point  of  the  situation.' 

A  late  and  very  trustworthy  traveller  *  ha«  pronounced  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus '  as  sufBciently  accurate,  although  exaggerated,  and  *  *"  '^- « 
as  probably  not  derived  irom  personal  observation.  He  has  also  for- 
nished  such  pictorial  details,  that  we  can  transiiort  ourselves  to  that 
rocky  keep  of  the  Baptist,  perhaps  the  more  vividly  that,  as  we 
wander  over  the  vast  iield  of  stones,  upturned  foundations,  and 
broken  walls  around,  we  seem  to  view  the  scene  in  the  lurid  sunset 
of  judgment.  'A  rugged  line  of  upturned  squared  stones'  shows 
the  old  Boman  paved  road  to  Machserus.  Ruins  covering  quite  a 
square  mile,  on  a  group  of  undulating  hills,  mark  the  site  of  the  . 
ancient  town  of  MachEerus.  Although  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
towers,  its  position  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  strategically  de- 
fensible.    Only  a  mass  of  ruins  here,  with  traces  of  a  temple  to 

'  Hera  Baww  made  bia  attack  in  the      tina,  p.  196,and,  for  the  vuioiu  passafres 
Jut  Jewish  war  (jiu.  War  vii.  6.  1-4).  in    Josepbua    refciring    to    Machairus, 

■  Canon  IVMntn,  Land  of  Moab,  pp.      ^ttgw,  n.  a.  pp.  165-167. 
2JI5-2fla ;  comp.  Baedeier  {Saein)  Falua- 
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the  Syrian  Sun-God,  broken  cisterns,  and  desolateness  all  aronnd. 
Oossmg  a  narrow  deep  valley,  about  a  mile  wide,  we  climb  ap  to 
the  ancient  fortress  on  a  conical  hill.  Altogether  it  covered  a  ridge 
of  more  than  a  mile.  The  key  of  the  position  was  a  citadel  to  the 
extreme  east  of  the  fortress.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  the  cone, 
was  isolated,  and  almost  impregnable,  but  very  small.  We  shall 
return  to  examine  it.  Meanwhile,  descending  a  steep  slope  about 
150  yards  towards  the  west,  we  reach  the  oblong  flat  plateau  that 
formed  the  fortress,  containing  Herod's  magnificent  palace.  Here, 
carefiilly  collected,  are  piled  up  the  stones  of  which  the  citadel  was 
built.  These  immense  heaps  look  like  a  terrible  monument  of 
judgment. 

We  pass  on  among  the  ruins.  No  traces  of  the  royal  palace  are 
left,  save  foundations  and  enormous  stones  uptomed.  Quite  at  the 
end  of  this  long  fortress  in  the  west,  and  looking  southwards,  is  a 
square  fort.  We  return,  through  what  we  regard  as  the  miua  of  the 
magnificent  castle-palace  of  Herod,  to  the  highest  and  strongest  part 
of  the  defences — the  eastern  keep  or  the  citadel,  on  the  steep  slope 
150  yards  up.  The  foundations  of  the  walls  all  around,  to  the  height 
of  a  yard  or  two  above  the  ground,  are  still  standing.  As  we  clamber 
over  them  to  examine  the  interior,  we  notice  how  small  this  keej) 
is  ;  exactly  100  yards  in  diameter.  There  are  scarcely  any  remains 
of  it  left.  A  well  of  great  depth,  and  a  deep  cemented  cistern  with 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  still  complete,  and — of  most  terrible  in- 
terest to  us — two  dungeons,  one  of  them  deep  down,  its  sides 
scarcely  broken  in,  '  with  small  holes  still  visible  in  the  masonry 
where  staples  of  wood  and  iron  had  once  been  fixed  ' !  As  we  look 
down  into  its  hot  darkness,  we  shudder  in  realising  that  this  terrible 
keep  had  for  nigh  ten  months  been  the  prison  of  that  son  of  the  free 
'wilderness,'  the  bold  herald  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  the  humble, 
earnest,  self-denying  John  the  Baptist.  Is  this  the  man  whose 
testimony  about  the  Christ  may  be  treated  an  a  falsehood  ? 

We  withciniw  our  gaze  from  trying  to  pierce  this  gloom,  and  calling 
up  in  it  the  figiu'C  of  the  came!-hair-clad  and  leather-girt  preacher, 
and  look  over  the  ruins  at  the  scene  around.  We  are  standing  on  b 
height  not  less  than  3,800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  straight 
line  it  seems  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles ;  and  the  road  down  to 
it  leads,  as  it  were,  by  a  series  of  ledges  and  steps.  We  can  see  the 
whole  extent  of  this  Sea  of  Judgment,  and  its  western  shores  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  almost  imagine  the  Baptist,  as  he  stands 
surveying  this  noble  prospect.    Far  to  the  south  stretches  the  rogged 
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wilderness  of  Judaea,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Hebron.  Here  nestles  chap. 
Bethlehem,  there  is  Jerusalem.  Or,  turning  another  way,  and  look-  xxviii 
ing  into  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jordan  valley  :  this  oasis  of  beauty  is  '  '  ' 
Jericho ;  beyond  it,  like  a  silver  thread,  Jordan  winds  through  a 
burnt  desolate-looking  country,  till  it  is  lost  to  view  in  the  haze 
which  lies  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  As  the  eye  of  the  Baptist 
travelled  over  it,  he  could  follow  all  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  labours, 
from  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea,  to  those 
many  years  of  solitude  and  communing  with  God  in  the  wilderness, 
and  then  to  the  first  place  of  his  preaching  and  Baptism,  and  onwards 
to  that  where  he  had  last  spoken  of  the  Christ,  just  before  his  own 
captivity.  And  now  the  deep  dungeon  in  the  citadel  on  the  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  down  that  slope,  the  luxurious  palace  of 
Herod  and  his  adulterous  murderous  wife,  while  the  shouts  of  wild  ' 
revelry  and  drunken  merriment  rise  around !  Was  this  the  King- 
dom he  had  come  to  announce  as  near  at  hand ;  for  which  he  had 
longed,  prayed,  toiled,  suffered,  utterly  denied  himself  and  all  that 
made  life  pleasant,  and  the  rosy  morning  of  which  he  had  hailed  with 
hymns  of  praise?  Where  was  the  Christ?  Was  He  the  Christ? 
WTiat  was  He  doing  ?  Was  He  eating  and  drinking  all  this  while 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  when  he,  the  Baptist,  was  suffering  for 
Him?  Was  He  in  His  Person  and  Work  so  quite  different  from 
himself?  and  why  was  He  so?  And  did  the  hot  haze  and  mist 
gather  also  over  this  silver  thread  in  the  deep  cleft  of  Israel's  barren 
bumt-up  desolateness  ? 

4.  In  these  circumstances  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the  feelings  of 
John's  disciples,  as  months  of  his  weary  captivity  passed.  Uncertain 
what  to  expect,  they  seem  to  have  oscillated  between  Machaerus  and 
Capernaum.  Any  hope  of  their  Master's  vindication  and  deliver- 
ance lay  in  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  announcement  he  had 
made  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  And  it  was  to  Him  that  their  Master's 
finger  had  pointed  them.  Indeed,  some  of  Jesus'  earliest  and  most 
intimate  disciples  had  come  from  their  ranks ;  and,  as  themselves 
had  remarked,  the  multitude  had  turned  to  Jesus  even  before  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment.*  And  yet,  could  He  be  the  Christ?  How  •st.John 
many  things  about  Him  that  were  strange  and  seemed  inexplicable  ! 
In  their  view,  there  must  have  been  a  terrible  contrast  between  him 
who  lay  in  the  dungeon  of  Machaerus,  and  Him  Who  sat  down  to  eat 
and  drink  at  a  feast  of  the  publicans. 

His  reception  of  publicans  and  sinners  they  could  understand  ; 
their  own  Master  had  not  rejected  them.     But  why  eat  and  drink 
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BOOK      with  them?     Why  feasting,  and  this  in  a  time  when  fasting  and 
III        prayer  would  have  seemed  specially  appropriate  ?     And,  indeed,  was 

^^  '  not  fasting  always  appropriate?  And  yet  this  new  Messiah  had  not 
taught  His  disciples  either  to  fast  or  what  to  pray !  The  Pharisees, 
in  their  anxiety  to  separate  between  Jesus  and  His  Forerunner,  must 
have  told  them  all  this  again  and  again,  and  pointed  to  the  contrast. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  in 
company  with  them,*  that  the  disciples  of  John  propounded  to  Jesus 
this  question  about  fasting  and  prayer,  immediately  after  the  feast  in 

•  St.  Matt,     the  house  of  the  converted  I^vi-Matthew.*     We  must  bear  in  mind 

nnd  parallels  that  fasting  and  prayer,  or  else  fasting  and  alms,  or  all  the  three, 
were  always  combined.  Fasting  represented  the  negative,  prayer 
and  alms  the  positive  element,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Fasting, 
as  self-punishment  and  mortification,  would  avert  the  anger  of  God 
and  calamities.  Most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  purposes  in 
view  in  fasting,  and  of  the  results  obtained,  are  told  in  Jewish 
legend,  which  (as  will  be  remembered)  went  so  far  as  to  relate  how 
a  Jewish  saint  was  thereby  rendered  proof  against  the  fire  of  Ge- 
henna, of  which  a  realistic  demonstration  was  given  when  his  body 

»» B.  Mer..  85    was  rendered  proof  against  ordinary  fire.^ 

the  end '^'  Eveu  apart  from  such  extravagances,  Kabbinism  gave  an  alto- 

gether external  aspect  to  fasting.  In  this  it  only  developed  to  its 
utmost  consequences  a  theology  against  which  the  Prophets  of  old 
had  already  protested.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Jews  are  not  sohtary 
in  their  misconception  and  perversion  of  fasting.  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  rejidiest  means  of  turning  aside  any  threatening  calamity, 
such  as  drought,  pestilence,  or  national  danger.  This,  ex  opere 
operato  :  because  fasting  was  self-punishment  and  mortification,  not 
because  a  fast  meant  mourning  (for  sin,  not  for  its  punishment),  and 
hence  indicated  humiliation,  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  repent- 
ance. The  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Monday  and  Thursday^) 
were  those  appointed  for  public  fasts,  because  Moses  was  8up|)Osed 
to  have  gone  up  the  Mount  for  the  second  Tables  of  the  Law  on  a 
Thursday,  and  to  have  returned  on  a  Monday.  The  self-introspec- 
tion of  Pharisaism  led  many  to  fast  on  these  two  days  all  the  year 

•T^^U2a;  rouud,*^  just  as  in  Temple-times  not  a  few  would  oflFer  daily  trespass- 

x^•iii:l2        offering  for  sins  of  which  they  were  ignorant.     Then  there  were 

'  Thus  viewed  there  is  no  contradiction,  grossest,  and  profanest  absurdities, 

not  even  real  variation,  between  St.  Matt.  ■  Thus  a  three  days'  fast  would  be  on 

ix.  14,  St.  Mark  ii.  18,  and  St.  Luke  v.  33.  the  second,  fifth,  and  again  on  the  second 

-  Altogether,  Baba  Mez.  84  a  to  85  a  day  of  the  week. 
contains    a    mixture    of    the   strangest, 
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such  painful  minutiae  of  extemalism,  as  those  which  ruled  how,  on  chap. 
a  less  strict  fast,  a  person  might  wash  and  anoint ;  while,  on  the  xxvui 
strictest  fast,  it  was  prohibited  even  to  salute  one  another.*  *  '      ' 

It  may  well  have  been,  that  it  was  on  one  of  these  weekly  fasts  4-7 
that  the  feast  of  Levi-Matthew  had  taken  place,  and  that  this 
explains  the  expression :  *  And  John's  disciples  and  the  Pharisees 
were  fasting.'  ^  ^  This  would  give  point  to  their  complaint,  *  Thy  "  st.  Mark 
disciples  fast  not.'  Looking  back  upon  the  standpoint  from  which 
they  viewed  fasting,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  Jesus  could  not  have 
sanctioned,  nor  even  tolerated,  the  practice  among  His  disciples,  as 
little  as  St.  Paul  could  tolerate  among  Judaising  Christians  the,  in 
itself  indiflferent,  practice  of  circumcision.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
explain  this  at  the  time  to  the  disciples  of  John.  For,  to  understand 
it,  implied  already  entire  transformation  from  the  old  to  the  new 
spirit.  Still  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  do  it  in  such  manner, 
as  at  the  same  time  to  lay  down  principles  that  would  rule  all 
similar  questions  to  all  ages.  But  our  Lord  did  both,  and  even  thus 
proved  His  Divine  Mission. 

The  last  recorded  testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  pointed  to  Christ 
as  *  the  Bridegroom.'  **    As  explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  John  •  st.  John 
applied  this  in  a  manner  which  appealed  to  popular  custom.    As  he 
had  pointed  out,  the  Presence  of  Jesus  marked  the  marriage-week. 
By  universal  consent  and  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  this  was  to  be 
a  time  of  unmixed  festivity.**     Even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  a  •*  Ber.  e » 
bride  was  allowed  to  relax  one  of  the  ordinances  of  that  strictest 
&st.*     During  the  marriage-week  all  mourning  was  to  be  suspended  •  Yoma  yml 
— even  the  obligation  of  the  prescribed  daily  prayers  ceased.     It 
was  regarded  as  a  religious  duty  to  gladden  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.   Was  it  not,  then,  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  John's  dis- 
ciples to  expect  *  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber '  to  fast,  so  long 
as  the  Bridegroom  was  with  them  ? 

This  appeal  of  Christ  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  Talmudic 
ordinance  ^  which  absolved  *  the  "  friends  of  the  bridegroom,"  and  all  '  J«-  succ 
**the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber,"  even  from  the  duty  of  dwelling  in  the  middle 
booths  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles).  The  expression,  *  sons  of 
the  bride-chamber '  (nsin  ^an),  which  means  all  invited  guests,  has 
the  more  significance,  when  we  remember  that  the  Covenant-union 
between  God  and  Israel  was  not  only  compared  to  a  marriage,  but 

>  Comp.  *  The  Temple,  its  Ministr}'  and  Services/  pp.  296-208. 
'  This  is  the  real  import  of  the  original. 
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BOOK      the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  designated  as  *  the  bridal  chambers.'  *  * 

III        And,  as  the  institution  of  *  friends  of  the  bridegroom'  prevailed  in 

,~    '    " '  Judsea,  but  not  in  Galilee,  this  marked  distinction  of  the  *  friends  of 

Jen  SegliL    the  brfdcgroom '  ^  in  the  mouth  of  the  Judaean  John,  and  *  sons  of  the 

bride-chamber '  in  that  of  the  Galilean  Jesus,  is  itself  evidential  of 

historic  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  the  Judsean  authorship  of  the  Fourth 

Gospel. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was  to  be  a  time  of  unbroken 
joy  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.     Nay,  the  ideas  of  the  disciples  of 
John  concerning  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  one  of  resistless  outward 
victory  and  assertion  of  power  were  altogether  wrong.     The  Bride- 
groom would  be  violently  taken  from  them,  and  then  would  be  the 
time  for  mourning  and  fasting.     Not  that  this  necessarily  impUes 
literal  fasting,  any  more  than  it  excludes  it,  provided  the  great 
principles,  more  fully  indicated  immediately  afterwards,  are  kept  in 
view.     PainftiUy  minute,  Judaistic  self-introspection  is  contrary  to 
the   spirit  of  the  joyous  liberty  of  the   children   of  God.     It  is 
only  a   sense  of  sin,  and   the  felt   absence  of  the  Christ,  which 
should  lead  to  mourning  and  fasting,  though  not  in  order  thereby 
to  avert  either  the  anger  of  God  or  outward  calamity.     Besides  the 
evidential  force  of  this  highly  spiritual,  and  thoroughly  un-Jewish 
view  of  fasting,  we  notice  some  other  ix)ints  in  confirmation  of  this, 
and  of  the  Gospel-history  generally.     On  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish 
invention  of  the  Gospel-history,  or  of  its  Jewish  embellishment,  the 
introduction  of  this  narrative  would  be  incomprehensible.    Again, 
on  the  theory  of  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
St.    Matthew   and    St.    Mark   representing    the    original    Judaic, 
St.  Luke  the  freer  Pauline  development,  the  existence  of  this  narra- 
tive in  the  first  two  Gosi)els  would  seem  unaccountable.    Or,  to  take 
another  view — on  the  hypothesis  of  the  much  lat^r  and  non-Judsean 
(Ephesian)  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  minute  archaeo- 
logical touches,  and  the  general  fitting  of  the  words  of  the  Bap- 
^st^john      tist^  into  the  present  narrative  would  be  inexplicable.    Lastly,  as 
against  all  deniers  and  detractors  of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesa^this 
early  antici[)ation  of  His  violent  removal  by  death,  and  the  conse- 
(juent  mourning  of  the  Church,  proves  that  it  came  not  to  Him  from 
without,  as  by  the  accident  of  events,  but  that  from  the  beginning 
He  anticipated  the  end,  and  pursued  it  of  set,  stedfast  purpose. 

'  *A11   the  bride-chambers  were  only  Lord/ 

within   the  portions  of  Benjamin '  (the  ^  Strangely,  the  two  designations  are 

Tabernacle    and    the  Temple).      Hence  treated  as  identical  in  most  Ck>mmen- 

Benjamin  was  called  -the  host  of  the  taries. 
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Yet  another  point  in  evidence  comes  to  ns  from  the  eternal  and  chap. 
un-Jewish  principles  implied  in  the  two  illustrations,  of  which  xxvin 
Christ   here  made  use.*    In  truth,  the  Lord's  teachinir  is  carried   ^~~J1 

'  ^  'St.  Matt. 

down  to  its  ultimate  principles.  The  slight  variations  which  here  ix.i«,  n 
occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as,  indeed,  such  exist  in  so  many  of 
the  narratives  of  the  same  events  by  dififerent  Evangelists,  should 
not  be  *  explained  away.'  For,  the  sound  critic  should  never  devise 
an  explanation  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  difficulty,  but  truthfully 
study  the  text — as  an  interpreter,  not  an  apologist.  Such  varia- 
tions of  detail  present  no  difficulty.  As  against  a  merely  mechanical, 
unspiritual  accord,  they  afiford  evidence  of  truthful,  independent 
witness,  and  irrefragable  proof  that,  contrary  to  modem  negative 
criticism,  the  three  narratives  are  not  merely  dififerent  recensions  of 
one  and  the  same  original  document. 

In  general,  the  two  illustrations  employed — that  of  the  piece  of 
undressed  cloth  (or,  according  to  St.  Luke,  a  piece  torn  from  a  new 
garment)  sewed  upon  the  rent  of  an  old  garment,  and  that  of  the  new 
wine  put  into  the  old  wine-skins,  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed  in 
regard  to  their  language.^  They  seem  chiefly  to  imply  this :  You  ask, 
why  do  we  fast  often,  but  Thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  You  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  old  garment  can  be  retained,  and  merely  its 
rents  made  good  by  patching  it  with  a  piece  of  new  cloth.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  incongruity,  the  efifect  would  only  be  to  make  the  rent 
ultimately  worse.  The  old  garment  will  not  bear  mending  with  the 
"*  undressed  cloth.'  Christ's  was  not  merely  a  reformation :  all  things 
must  become  new.  Or,  again,  take  the  other  view  of  it^ — as  the  old 
garment  cannot  be  patched  from  the  new,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
the  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom  not  be  confined  in  the  old  forms.  It 
would  burst  those  wine-skins.  The  spirit  must,  indeed,  have  its 
corresponding  form  of  expression ;  but  that  form  must  be  adapted, 
and  correspond  to  it.  Not  the  old  with  a  little  of  the  new  to  hold  it 
together  where  it  is  rent ;  but  the  new,  and  that  not  in  the  old  wine- 
skins, but  in  a  form  corresponding  to  the  substance.  Such  are  the 
two  final  principles  * — the  one  primarily  addressed  to  the  Pharisees, 
the  other  to  the  disciples  of  John,  by  which  the  illustrative  teaching 
concerning  the  marriage-feast,  with  its  bridal  garment  and  wine  of 
banquet,  is  carried  far  beyond  the  original  question  of  the  disciples 
of  John,  and  receives  an  application  to  all  time. 

'  Oodethas  shown  objections  against  of  the  writer,  or  may  be  (though  very 

aU  preyious   interpretations.      Bat    his  doubtfully)  an  Interpolation.    There  is 

own  seems  at  least  equally  untenable  a  curious  parallel  to  the  verse  in  Ab. 

'  St.  Luke  V.  39  seems  either  a  gloss  iv.  20. 
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BOOK 

III 


•  St.  Luke 
TiL  l»-85 ; 
St.  Matt.  XL 
2-lI> 


»  St  Hark 
▼i»0 


5.  We  are  in  spirit  by  the  mount  of  God,  and  about  to  witness 
the  breaking  of  a  terrible  storm.*  It  is  one  that  uproots  the  great 
trees  and  rends  the  rocks ;  and  we  shall  watch  it  solenmly,  earnestly^ 
as  with  bared  head — or,  like  Elijaji,  with  face  wrapt  in  mantle* 
Weeks  had  passed,  and  the  disciples  of  John  had  come  back  and 
showed  their  blaster  of  all  these  things.  He  still  lay  in  the 
dungeon  of  Machaerus  ;  his  circumstances  unchanged — ^perhaps,  more 
hopeless  than  before.  For,  Herod  was  in  that  spiritually  most  des- 
perate state:  he  had  heard  the  Baptist,  and  was  much  perplexed. 
And  still  he  heard — but  only  heard — him  gladly.^  *  It  was  a  case  by 
no  means  singular,  and  of  which  Felix,  often  sending  for  St.  Paul,  at 
whose  preaching  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment  to 
come,  he  had  trembled,  oflFers  only  one  of  many  parallels.  That,  when 
hearing  him,  Herod  was  *  much  perplexed,'  we  can  understand,  since 
he  ^feared  him,  knowing  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  holy,'  and 
thus  fearing  *  heard  him.'  But  that,  being  *  much  perplexed,'  he  still 
*  heard  him  gladly,'  constituted  the  hopelessness  of  his  case.  But 
was  the  Baptist  right  ?  Did  it  constitute  part  of  his  Divine  calling 
to  have  not  only  denounced,  but  apparently  directly  confronted 
Herod  on  his  adulterous  marriage  ?  Had  he  not  attempted  to  lift 
himself  the  axe  which  seemed  to  have  slipt  from  the  grasp  of  Him, 
of  Whom  the  Baptist  had  hoped  and  said  that  He  would  lay  it  ii> 
the  root  of  the  tree  ? 

hJuch  thoughts  may  have  been  with  him,  as  he  passed  from  his 
dungeon  to  the  audience  of  Herod,  and  from  such  bootless  interviews 
back  to  his  deep  keep.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was,  perhaps^ 
better  for  the  Baptist  when  he  was  alone.  Much  as  his  disciples 
honoured  and  loved  him,  and  truly  zealous  and  jealous  for  him  as  they 
it  was  best  when  they  were  absent.     There  are  times  when 


were, 


affection  only  pains,  by  forcing  on  our  notice  inability  to  understand, 
and  adding  to  our  sorrow  that  of  feeling  our  inmost  being  a  stranger 
to  those  nearest,  and  who  love  us  most.  Then,  indeed,  is  a  man 
alone.  It  was  so  with  the  Baptist.  The  state  of  mind  and  expe- 
rience of  his  disciples  has  already  appeared,  even  in  the  slight 
notices  concerning  them.  Indeed,  had  they  fully  understood  him^ 
and  not  ended  where  he  began — which,  truly,  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  sects,  in  their  crystallisation,  or,  rather,  ossification  of  truth — they 
would  not  have  remained  his  disciples ;  and  this  consciousness  must, 
also  have  brought  exquisite  pain.     Their  very  affection  for  him,  rind 


'  This  is  both  the  correct  reading  and  rendering. 
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their  zeal  for  his  credit  (as  shown  in  the  almost  coarse  language  of     chap. 
their  inquiry :  *  John  the  Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  Thee,  saying,     xxviii 
Art  Thou  He  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '),  as  well  as  their 
tenacity  of  unprogressiveness — were  all,  so  to  speak,  marks  of  his 
failure.     And,  if  he  had  failed  with  them,  had  he  succeeded  in  any- 
thing? 

And  yet  further  and  more  terrible  questions  rose  in  that  dark 
dungeon.  Like  serpents  that  crept  out  of  the  walls,  they  would  im- 
coil  and  raise  their  heads  with  horrible  hissing.  What  if,  after  all, 
there  had  been  some  terrible  mistake  on  his  part?  The  logic  of 
events  was  at  any  rate  against  him.  He  was  now  the  fast  prisoner 
of  that  Herod,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  with  authority  ;  in  the  power 
of  that  bold  adulteress,  Herodias.  If  he  were  Elijah,  the  great  Tish- 
bite  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  And  the 
Messiah,  Whose  Elijah  he  was,  moved  not ;  could  not,  or  would  not, 
move,  but  feasted  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Was  it  all  a  reality? 
or — oh,  thought  too  horrible  for  utterance — could  it  have  been  a 
dream,  bright  but  fleeting,  uncaused  by  any  reality,  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  imagination  ?  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  At  the  end  of  one's  life,  and  that  of 
such  self-denial  and  suflfering,  and  with  a  conscience  so  alive  to  Grod, 
which  had — when  a  youth — driven  him  burning  with  holy  zeal  into 
the  wilderness,  to  have  such  a  question  meeting  him  as :  Art  Thou 
He,  or  do  we  wait  for  another  ?  Am  I  right,  or  in  error  and  leading 
others  into  error?  must  have  been  truly  awful.  Not  Paul,  when 
forsaken  of  all  he  lay  in  the  dungeon,  the  aged  prisoner  of  Christ ; 
not  Huss,  when  alone  at  Constance  he  encountered  the  whole  Catholic 
Council  and  the  flames ;  only  He,  the  God-Man,  over  Whose  soul 
crept  the  death-coldness  of  great  agony  when,  one  by  one,  all  light 
of  God  and  man  seemed  to  fade  out,  and  only  that  one  remained 
burning — His  own  faith  in  the  Father,  could  have  exi^erienced 
bitterness  like  this.  Let  no  one  dare  to  say  that  the  faith  of  John 
failed,  at  least  till  the  dark  waters  have  rolled  up  to  his  own  soul. 
For  mostly  all  and  each  of  us  must  pass  through  some  like  ex- 
jierience  ;  and  only  our  own  hearts  and  God  know,  how  death-bitter 
are  the  doubts,  whether  of  head  or  of  heart,  when  question  after  ques- 
tion raises,  as  with  devilish  hissing,  its  head,  and  earth  and  heaven 
seem  alike  silent  to  us. 

But  here  we  must  for  a  moment  pause  to  ask  ourselves  this, 
which  touches  the  question  of  all  questions :  Surely,  such  a  man  as 
this   Baptist,  so   thoroughly  disillusioned  in  that  hour,  could  not 
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BOOK  have  been  an  impostor,  and  his  testimony  to  Christ  a  falsehood? 
Ill  Nor  yet  could  the  record,  which  gives  us  this  insight  into  the  weak- 
*  '  ^  ness  of  the  strong  man  and  the  doubts  of  the  great  Testimony- 
bearer,  be  a  cunningly-invented  fable.  We  cannot  imagine  the 
record  of  such  a  failure,  if  the  narrative  were  an  invention.  And  if 
this  record  be  true,  it  is  not  only  of  present  failure,  but  also  of  the 
previous  testimony  of  John.  To  us,  at  least,  the  evidential  force  of 
this  narrative  seems  irresistible.  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to 
Jesus  offers  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  does  that  of  the  human  soul 
to  God :  in  both  cases  the  one  points  to  the  other,  and  cannot  be 
understood  without  it. 

In  that  terrible  conflict  John  overcame,  as  we  all  must  overcome. 
His  very  despair  opened  the  door  of  hope.  The  helpless  doubt,  which 
none  could  solve  but  One,  he  brought  to  Him  around  Whom  it  had 
gathered.  Even  in  this  there  is  evidence  for  Christ,  as  the  unalter- 
ably True  One.  When  John  asked  the  question :  Do  we  wait  for 
another?  light  was  already  struggling  through  darkness.  It  was 
incipient  victory  even  in  defeat.  When  he  sent  his  disciples  with 
this  question  straight  to  Christ,  he  had  already  conquered  ;  for  such 
a  question  addressed  to  a  possibly  false  Messiah  has  no  meaning. 
And  so  must  it  ever  be  with  us.  Doubt  is  the  offspring  of  our 
disease,  diseased  as  is  its  paternity.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  cast  aside. 
It  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  worst,  or  the  problems  of  the  best 
souls.  The  twilight  may  fade  into  outer  night,  or  it  may  usher  in 
the  day.  The  answer  lies  in  this :  whether  doubt  will  lead  us  to 
Christ,  or  from  Christ. 

Thus  viewed,  the  question :  '  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One,  or  do 
we  wait  for  another  ? '  indicated  faith  both  in  the  great  promise  and 
in  Him  to  Whom  it  was  addressed.  The  designation  *  The  Coming 
One '  {habba\  though  a  most  truthful  expression  of  Jewish  expect- 
ancy, was  not  one  ordinarily  used  of  the  Messiah.  But  it  was  in- 
variably used  in  reference  to  the  Messianic  age,  as  the  Athid  l<ibOy 
or  coming  future  (literally,  the  prepared  for  to  come),  and  the  Oluvi 
hahba^  the  coming  world  or  Mon.^  But  then  it  implied  the  setting 
right  of  all  things  by  the  Messiah,  the  assumption  and  vindication 
of  His  Power.  In  the  mouth  of  John  it  might  therefore  mean  chiefly 
this  :  Art  Thou  He  that  is  to  establish  the  Messianic  Kingdom  in  its 
outward  power,  or  have  we  to  wait  for  another  ?  In  that  case,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  answered  it  would  be  all  the  more  sig- 

*  The  distinction  between  the  two  expressions  will  be  further  explained  in  the 
,sequel. 
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nificant.     The  messengers  came  just  as  He  was  engaged  in  healing      chap. 
body   and   soul.*  *     Without   interrupting  His  work,  or  otherwise     xxviii 
noticing  their  inquiry,  He  bade  them  tell  John  for  answer  what  they  •  st.Lukc^ 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  that  *  the  poor  ^  are  evangelised.'    To  this,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
as  the  inmost  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  He  only  ^* 
added,  not  by  way  of  reproof  nor  even  of  warning,  but  as  a  fresh 
*  Beatitude : '  *  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  scandalised  in 
Me.'    To  faith,  but  only  to  faith,  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  and 
complete  answer  to  John's  inquiry.     And  such  a  sight  of  Christ's 
distinctive  Work  and  Word,  with  believing  submission  to  the  humble- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  is  the  only  true  answer  to  our  questions,  whether 
of  head  or  heart. 

But  a  harder  saying  than  this  did  the  Lord  speak  amidst  the 
forthpouring  of  His  testimony  to  John,  when  his  messengers  had  left. 
It  pointed  the  hearers  beyond  their  present  horizon.  Several  fects 
here  stand  out  prominently.  First,  He  to  Whom  John  had  formerly 
borne  testimony,  now  bore  testimony  to  him ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
hour  when  John  had  testified  for  Him,  but  when  his  testimony  had 
wavered  and  almost  failed.  This  is  the  opposite  of  what  one  would 
have  expected,  if  the  narrative  had  been  a  fiction,  while  it  is  exactly 
what  we  might  expect,  if  the  narrative  be  true.  Next,  we  mark  that 
the  testimony  of  Christ  is  as  from  a  higher  standpoint.  And  it  is  a 
full  vindication  as  well  as  unstinted  praise,  spoken,  not  as  in  his 
hearing,  but  after  his  messengers — who  had  met  a  seemingly  cold 
reception — had  left.  The  people  were  not  coarsely  to  misunderstand 
the  deep  soul-agony,  which  had  issued  in  John's  inquiry.  It  was  not 
the  outcome  of  a  fickleness  which,  like  the  reed  shaken  by  every 
wind,  was  moved  by  popular  opinion.  Nor  was  it  the  result  of  fear 
of  bodily  consequences,  such  as  one  that  pampered  the  flesh  might 
entertain.  Let  them  look  back  to  the  time  when,  in  thousands,  they 
had  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  hear  his  preaching.  What  had 
attracted  them  thither  ?  Surely  it  was,  that  he  was  the  opposite  of 
one  swayed  by  popular  opinion,  *  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.'  And  when 
they  had  come  to  him,  what  had  they  witnessed  ?  *  Surely,  his  dress 
and  food  betokened  the  opposite  of  pampering  or  care  of  the  body> 
such  as  they  saw  in  the  courtiers  of  a  Herod.  But  what  they  did 
expect,  that  they  really  did  see  :  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than  a 

*  Negative  criticism  charges  St.  Luke  '  The  two  terms  are  different.     The 

'with  having  inserted  this  trait,  forgetting      query  was :  would  they  go  out '  to  gaze  at  * 
tbat  it  is  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew.  a  re^,  and  *  to  tee'  one  in  soft  clothing. 
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mere  prophet,  the  very  Herald  of  God  and  Preparer  of  Messiah's  Way.* 
And  yet — and  this  truly  was  a  hard  saying  and  utterly  un- Judaic — 
it  was  neither  self-denial  nor  position,  no,  not  even  that  of  the  New 
Testament  Elijah,  which  constituted  real  greatness,  as  Jesus  viewed 
it,  just  as  nearest  relationship  constituted  not  true  kinship  to  Him. 
To  those  who  sought  the  honour  which  is  not  of  man's  bestowing, 
but  of  God,  to  be  a  little  one  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  greater 
greatness  than  even  the  Baptist's. 

But,  even  so,  let  there  be  no  mistake.  As  afterwards  St.  Paul 
argued  with  the  Jews,  that  their  boast  in  the  Law  only  increased 
their  guilt  as  breakers  of  the  Law,  so  here  our  Lord.  The  popular 
concourse  to,  and  esteem  of,  the  Baptist,*^  did  not  imply  that  sinri- 
tual  reception  which  was  due  to  his  Mission.^  It  only  brought  out, 
in  more  marked  contrast,  the  wide  inward  difference  between  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  spiritual  reality  presented 
to  them  in  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  in  the  Messiah  Him- 
self.® Let  them  not  be  deceived  by  the  crowds  that  had  submitted 
to  the  Baptism  of  John.  From  the  time  that  John  began  to  preach 
the  Kingdom,  hindrances  of  every  kind  had  been  raised.  To  over- 
come them  and  enter  the  Kingdom,  it  required,  as  it  were,  violence 
like  that  to  enter  a  city  which  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  army.' 
Even  by  Jewish  admission,^  the  Law  'and  all  the  prophets  prophesied 
^siinh.99rt;  only  of  the  days  of  Messiah.'**  John,  then,  was  the  last  link;  and, 
siia'bb.  63«  if  they  would  but  have  received  it,  he  would  have  been  to  them  the 
Elijah,  the  Restorer  of  all  things.  Selah — '  he  that  hath  ears,  let  him 
hear.' 

Nay,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  children  of  that  generation  exi)ected 
quite  another  Elijah  and  quite  another  Christ,  and  disbelieved  and 
complained,  because  the  real  Elijah  and  Christ  did  not  meet  their 
foolish  thoughts.  They  were  like  children  in  a  market-place,  who 
exi)ected  their  fellows  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  tunes  they  played. 
It  was  as  if  they  said  :  We  have  ex|)ected  great  Messianic  glory  and 
national  exaltation,  and  ye  have  not  responded  ('we  have  pii)ed^ 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ') ;  we  have  looked  for  deliverance 
from  our  national  sufferings,  and  they  stirred  not  yoiu*  sympathies 


'  The  reader  will  mark  the  difference 
between  the  quotation  as  made  by  all  the 
three  Evangelists,  and  our  present  Hebrew 
text  and  the  LXX.,  and  possibly  draw  his 
own  inferences. 

'  This  is  a  sort  of  parenthetic  note  by 
St.  Luke. 

"  The  common  interpretations  of  this 


verse  have  seemed  to  me  singularly  un- 
satisfactory. 

*  Comp.  the  Appendix  on  the  Jewish 
Interpretation  of  Prophecy. 

*  The  pipe  was  used  both  in  feasts 
and  at  mourning.  8o  the  Messianic  bop^ 
bad  both  its  joyous  and  its  sorrowful 
aspect . 
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nor  brought  your  help  ('  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  chap. 
lamented ').  But  you  thought  of  the  Messianic  time  as  children,  xxviii 
^nd  of  us,  as  if  we  were  your  fellows,  and  shared  your  thoughts  and 
purposes.  And  so  when  John  came  with  his  stem  asceticism,  you 
felt  he  was  not  one  of  you.  He  was  in  one  direction  outside  your 
boundary-line,  and  I,  as  the  Friend  of  sinners,  in  the  other  direction. 
The  axe  which  he  wielded  you  would  have  laid  to  the  tree  of  the 
Oentile  world,  not  to  that  of  Israel  and  of  sin ;  the  welcome  and 
fellowship  which  I  extended,  you  would  have  had  to  *  the  wise  '  and 
"*  the  righteous,'  not  to  sinners.  Such  was  Israel  as  a  whole.  And 
yet  there  was  an  election  according  to  grace :  the  violent,  who  had 
to  fight  their  way  through  all  this,  and  who  took  the  Kingdom  by 
violence — ^and  so  Heaven's  Wisdom  (in  opposition  to  the  children's 
folly)  is  vindicated  ^  by  all  her  children.*  If  anything  were  needed 
to  show  the  int-emal  harmony  between  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fourth 
Oospel,  it  would  be  this  final  appeal,  which  recalls  those  other  words: 
"*  He  came  unto  His  own  (things  or  property),  and  His  own  (people, 
they  who  were  His  own)  received  Him  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  (right,  authority)  to  become  children 
of  God,  which  were  bom  (begotten),  not  ...  of  the  will  of  man,  but 

of  God.'  *  'St  John 

6.  The  scene  once  more  changes,  and  we  are  again  at  Machaerus.* 
Weeks  have  passed  since  the  return  of  John's  messengers.  We  can- 
not doubt,  that  the  sunlight  of  faith  has  again  fallen  into  the  dark 
-dungeon,  nor  yet  that  the  peace  of  restful  conviction  has  filled  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  He  must  have  known  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  and 
been  ready  to  be  oflFered  up.  Those  not  unfrequent  conversations,  in 
which  the  weak,  superstitious,  wicked  tyrant  was  *  perplexed '  and  yet 
-*  heard  him  gladly,'  could  no  longer  have  inspired  even  jmssing  hopes 
of  freedom.  Nor  would  he  any  longer  expect  from  the  Messiah 
assertions  of  power  on  his  behalf.  He  now  understood  that  for 
which  *  He  had  come ; '  he  knew  the  better  liberty,  triumph,  and 
victory  which  He  brought.  And  what  mattered  it  ?  His  life-work 
had  been  done,  and  there  was  nothing  further  that  fell  to  him  or 
that  he  could  do,  and  the  weary  servant  of  the  Lord  must  have 
longed  for  his  rest. 

It  was  early  spring,  shortly  before  the  Passover,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  the  accession  of  (his  son)  Herod 

>  Literally,  justified    The  expression  *  As,  aooording  to  Josejfhus,  John  was 

is  a  Hebraism.  executed  at  Machierus,  the  scene  most 

*  I  cannot  accept  the  reading  *  works '  have  taken  place  there,  and  not  either  at 

in  8t.  Mark.                         , .  Tiberias  or  at  Jalias. 
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Antipas  to  the  Tetrarchy.'  A  fit  time  this  for  a  Belshazzar-feast, 
vhen  such  an  one  as  Hraod  would  gather  to  a  grand  banquet  ■  his 
lords,'  and  the  military  authorities,  and  the  chief  men  of  Galilee. 
It  ia  evening,  and  the  castle-palace  is  brilliantly  lit  up.  The  noise 
of  music  and  the  shouts  of  revelry  come  across  the  slope  into  the 
citadel,  and  fall  into  the  deep  dungeon  where  waits  the  prisoner  of 
Christ.  And  now  the  merriment  in  the  great  banqueting-ball  has 
reached  its  utmost  height.  The  king  has  nothing  further  to  offer 
his  satiated  guests,  no  fresh  excitement.  So  let  it  be  the  sensuous 
stimulus  of  dubious  dances,  and,  to  complete  it,  let  the  dancer  be 
the  fair  young  daughter  of  the  king's  wife,  the  very  descendant  of 
the  Asmonsean  priest-princes !  To  viler  depth  of  coarse  familiarity 
even  a  Herod  conld  not  have  descended. 

She  has  come,  and  she  has  danced,  this  princely  maiden,  out  of 
whom  all  maidenhood  and  all  princeliness  have  been  brazened  by  a 
degenerate  mother,  wretched  ofTspring  of  the  once  noble  Maccabees. 
And  she  has  done  her  best  in  that  wretched  exhibition,  and  pleased 
Herod  and  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him.  And  now,  amidst  the 
general  plaudits,  she  shall  have  her  reward — and  the  king  swears  it 
to  her  with  loud  voice,  that  all  around  hear  it — even  to  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  maiden  steak  out  of  the  banquet-hall  to  ask  her 
mother  what  it  shall  be.  Can  there  be  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the 
mind  of  Herodias  ?  If  there  was  one  object  she  had  at  heart,  which 
these  ten  months  she  had  in  vain  sought  to  attain  :  it  was  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist.  She  remembered  it  all  only  too  well — her  stormy, 
reckless  past.  The  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  ill-fated  son  of  the  ill- 
fated  Asmon<-pan  princess  jMariamme  (I.),  she  had  been  m.irried  to  her 
half-uncle,  Herod  Philip,^  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  JIariamme 


'  The  expression  ■yiyitrid  leavpa  it 
doubtful,  whdther  it  wa«  the  birthday  of 
Heiod  or  tlie  anniversary  of  his  acccs- 
HioD.  ntaieler  maintains  that  tbe  Itab- 
binic  equivaletit  ( (?tijw*;)ff ,  or  OiiiUrja') 
means  the  day  of  accession,  JWei/er  tlio 
birthday.  In  troth  it  is  used  tor  bolh. 
But  in  Abo<l.  S.  10  a  (about  the  middle) 
the  Yirnt  GiHiiffJa  ia  espreasly  and  elabo- 
rately shown  to  be  the  day  of  accession. 
Otherwise  also  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  tliis  view.  The  event 
described  in  tbe  (fiit  certainly  took  place 
be/are  the  Passover,  anil  this  was  the  time 
of  Herod's  death  and  of  the  accession  of 
Antipaa.  It  is  not  likely,  that  tbe  Hero- 
diane  woald  have  celebrated  their  birtb- 

'  From  the  circumstance  that  Jotfjihui 


calls  bim  Herod  and  not  Philip,  a  certain 
class  of  critics  have  imputed  error  to  thi' 
Evangelists  {Schiirer,  u.  b.,  p.  237).  Bnl 
it  requires  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  in 
that  case  the  Evangelists  wonld  bp  guilty 
not  of  one  but  of  two  gross  histotical 
errors.  They  would  (1)  have  confounded 
this  Herod  with  his  half-brother  Philip, 
(he  Tetrarch,  and  (2)  made  him  the 
hasband  of  Herodias,  instead  of  being 
her  son-in-law,  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
having  married  Salome.  Two  sucli  errora 
are  altogether  Inconceivable  in  so  well- 
known  a  historj-,  with  which  the  Bran- 
gelists  otherwise  show  such  familiarity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  internal 
reaioiis  for  believing  that  this  Herod  had 
a  second  name.  Amon^  the  eight  soot 
of  Herod  the  Great  there  are  throe  «h» 
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(II.),  the  daughter  of  the  High-Priest  (Boethos).  At  one  time  it  chap. 
seemed  as  if  Herod  Philip  would  have  been  sole  heir  of  hia  father's  xxvui 
dominions.     But  the   old  tyrant  had  changed  his  testament,  and  '     " 

Philip  was  left  with  great  wealth,  but  as  a  private  person  living  in 
Jerusalem,  This  little  smted  the  woman's  ambition.  It  was  when 
his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas,  came  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Jerusalem, 
that  an  intrigue  began  between  the  Tetrarch  and  his  brother's  wife. 
It  was  agreed  that,  after  the  retnm  of  Antipae  from  hia  impending 
jonmey  to  Rome,  he  would  repudiate  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  wed  Herodias.  But  Aretas'  daughter 
hcwd  of  the  plot,  and  having  obtained  her  husband's  consent  to  go 
to  MachieruB,  she  fled  thence  to  her  &ther.  This,  of  course,  led  to 
enmity  between  Antipas  and  Aretas.  Nevertheless,  the  adulterous 
marriage  with  Herodias  followed.  Id  a  few  sentences  the  story  may 
be  carried  to  its  termination.  The  woman  proved  the  curse  and  ruin 
of  Antipas.  First  came  the  murder  of  the  Baptist,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  people,  and  to  which  all  the  later 
misfortunes  of  Herod  were  attributed.  Then  followed  a  war  with 
Aretas,  in  which  the  Tetrarch  was  worsted.  And,  last  of  all,  his 
wife's  ambition  led  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  title  of  king,  lately 
given  to  Agrippa,  the  brother  of  Herodias.  Antipas  not  only  iailed, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 
The  pride  of  the  woman  in  refusing  fevours  from  the  Emperor,  and 
her  faithfulness  to  her  husband  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  are  the  only 
redeeming  points  in  her  history.* '  As  for  Salome,  she  was  first  •  Jn.  Aab 
married  to  her  uncle,  Philip  the  Tetrarch.  Legend  has  it,  that  her  wuilV'b' 
death  was  retributive,  being  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  ice. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  had  these  many  months  sought,  with  the 
vengefulness  and  determination  of  a  Jezebel,  to  rid  herself  of  the 
hat«d  person,  who  alone  had  dared  publicly  denounce  her  sin,  and 
whose  words  held  her  weak  husband  in  awe.  The  opportunity  had  now 
come  for  obtaining  from  the  vacillating  monarch  what  her  entreaties 
could  never  have  secured.     As  the  Gospel  puts  it,"  *  instigated '  by  *  st  uatt 

bev  hia  nams  (Ueiod).      Ot  oolj  one, 
Herod  Antipoa,   we    fanow    the    iecond 

nuoe  (Antipas).     But,  as  for  example  in  named  Philip,  we  answer  (I)  that  he  had 

thecBaeofthelJonapartef&milj.itiamost  two  sons  of  the  name  Antipas,  ot  Anti- 

nnlikely  that  the  other  two  should  have  pater,  (2)  that  Ibey  were   the   tons  of 

bone  the  name  of  Heiod  without  anj  different  mothers,  and  (8)  that  the  full 

diatiDctive    Mcond    name.      Henoe    we  name  of  the  one  was  Herod  ?hilip  (first 

oonelnde,  that  the  name  Philip,  which  hatband  of  Herodias),  and  of  the  other 

oceun  in  the  Goapels  (in  St.  Lnke  iii.  19  simply  Philip  the  Tetrarch  (hoiband  of 

]t  ia  •pnrioDi),  wai  the  second  name  of  Salome,  and  son-in-law  of  Herodias  and 

bim   wh<Mtt  Jeiepltia  simply   names    as  ot  Herod  Philip  hor  first  husband). 
VOL.  I.                                                   XX 
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BOOK      her  mother,  the  damsel  hesitated  not.    We  can  readily  fill  in  the 
in        outlined  picture  of  what  followed.     It  only  needed  the  mother's 
whispered  suggestion,  and,  still  flushed  from  her  dance,  Salome  re- 
entered the  banqueting-hall.     *  With  haste,'  as  if  no  time  were  to  be 
lost,  she  went  up  to  the  king :  *  I  will  that  thou  forthwith  give  me 
in  a  charger  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ! '     Silence  must  have  fallen 
on  the  assembly.  Even  into  their  hearts  such  a  demand  tram  the  lips 
of  little  more  than  a  child  must  have  struck  horror.     They  all  knew 
John  to  be  a  righteous  and  a  holy  man.  Wicked  as  they  were,  in  their 
superstition,  if  not  religiousness,  few,  if  any  of  them  would  have  wil- 
lingly lent  himself  to  such  work.  And  they  all  knew  also,  why  Salome, 
or  rather  Herodias,  had  made  this  demand.    What  would  Herod  do  ? 
*  The  king  was  exceeding  sorry.'     For  months  he  had  striven  against 
this.     His  conscience,  fear  of  the  people,  inward  horror  at  the  deed, 
all  would  hsLve  kept  him  from  it.     But  he  had  sworn  to  the  maiden, 
who  now  stood  before  him,  claiming  that  the  pledge  be  redeemed, 
and  every  eye  in  the  assembly  was  fixed  upon  him.     Unfeithfiil  to 
his  God,  to  his  conscience,  to  truth  and  righteousness ;  not  ashamed 
of  any  crime  or  sin,  he  would  yet  be  faithful  to  his  half-drunken 
oath,  and  appear  honourable  and  true  before  such  companions ! 

It  has  been  but  the  contest  of  a  moment.  *  Straightway '  the 
king  gives  the  order  to  one  of  the  body-guard.*  The  maiden  hath 
withdrawn  to  await  the  result  with  her  mother.  The  guardsman  has 
left  the  banqueting-hall.  Out  into  the  cold  spring  night,  up  that 
slope,  and  into  the  deep  dungeon.  As  its  door  opens,  the  noise  of 
the  revelry  comes  with  the  light  of  the  torch  which  the  man  bears. 
No  time  for  preparation  is  given,  nor  needed.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  the  gory  head  of  the  Baptist  is  brought  to  the  maiiden  in  a 
charger,  and  she  gives  the  ghastly  dish  to  her  mother. 

It  is  all  over !  As  the  pale  morning  light  streams  into  the  keep, 
the  faithful  disciples,  who  had  been  told  of  it,  come  reverently  to 
bear  the  headless  body  to  the  burying.  They  go  forth  for  ever  from 
that  accursed  place,  which  is  so  soon  to  become  a  mass  of  shapeless 
ruins.  They  go  to  tell  it  to  Jesus,  and  henceforth  to  remain  with 
Him.  We  can  imagine  what  welcome  awaited  them.  But  the  people 
ever  afterwards  cursed  the  tyrant,  and  looked  for  those  judgments  of 

*  A  (nrtKovXdrup,  npeevlaUrr,  one  of  a      in     Rabbinic     Hebrew    as    SephaJdat4*r 

behests  and  often  their  sudden  sentences      and  is  applied  to  one  who  carries  out  the 
of   death  (either  from  gpeoular  or  else      sentence  of  execution  (Shabb.  108  a), 
from  ifnculuni).    The  same  word  occurs 
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CHAP. 

xxvm 


God  to  follow,  which  were  soon  to  descend  on  him.     And  he  himself 

was  ever   afterwards  restless,  wretched,  and  full  of  apprehensions. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Baptist  was  really  dead,  and  when  '      ' 

the  fame  of  Jesus  reached  him,  and  those  around  suggested  that  this 

was  Elijah,  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  them,  Herod's  mind,  amidst  its 

strange  perplexities,  still  reverted  to  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered. 

It  was  a  new  anxiety,  perhaps,  even  so,  a  new  hope ;  and  as  formerly 

he  had  often  and  gladly  heard  the  Baptist,  so  now  he  would  fain 

have  seen  Jesus.*    He  would  see  Him ;  but  not  now.     In  that  dark  •st.Lnkeix. 

night  of  betrayal,  he,  who  at  the  bidding  of  the  child  of  an  adulteress, 

had  murdered  the  Forerunner,  might,  with  the  approbation  of  a 

Pilate,  have  rescued  Him  Whose  faithful  witness  John  had  been. 

But  night  was  to  merge  into  yet  darker  night.     For  it  was  the  time 

and  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.     And  yet :  Jehovah  reigneth ! 


X  X  2 
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•  St.  John 
xii.  21  ; 
com  p.  i.  44  ; 
St.  Mark  vi. 
45 


(St.  Matt.  xiv.  13-21 ;  St.  Mark  vi.  30-44  ;  St.  Luke  ix.  10-17 ;  St.  John  vi.  1-14.) 

In  the  circumstances  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  Jesus  resolved 
at  once  to  leave  Capernaum ;  and  this  probably  alike  for  the  sake  of 
His  disciples,  who  needed  rest ;  for  that  of  the  people,  who  might 
have  attempted  a  rising  after  the  murder  of  the  Baptist ;  and  tem- 
porarily to  withdraw  Himself  and  His  followers  from  the  power  of 
Herod.  For  this  purpose  He  chose  the  place,  outside  the  dominions 
of  Antipas,  nearest  to  Capernaum.  This  was  Beth-Saida  ('  the  hous^ 
of  fishing,' '  Fisher-town,'  ^  as  we  might  call  it),  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Galilee,*  just  witliin  the  territory  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.  Ori- 
ginally a  small  village,  Philip  had  converted  it  into  a  town,  and 
named  it  Julias,  after  Caesar's  daughter.  It  lay  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  Jordan,  just  before  that  stream  enters  the  Lake  of  GaUlee.^ 
It  must,  however,  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  *  Fisher-town,'  or 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake,^  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  evidencing  by  this  local  knowledge  its  Judaean,  or  rather 
Galilean,  authorship,  distinguishes  from  the  eastern  as  *  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee.'  *^ ' 

Other  minute  i)oints  of  deep  interest  in  the  same  direction  will 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  Meantime  we 
note,  that  this  is  the  only  history,  previous  to  Christ's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  recorded  by  all  the  four  Evangelists ;  the  only 


*  The  common  rending,  *  House  of 
Jithes^'  is  certainly  inaccurate.  Its  Ara- 
maic equivalent  would  be  probably 
'^I^V  i^*3-  ^^^  means  literally  hunting 
as  well  as  fishing,  having  special  refer- 
ence to  catching  in  a  im/tre  or  net.  Possi- 
bly, but  not  so  likely,  it  may  have  been 
fcCI^'V  '3  {Zajaida)^  house  of  a  snarer- 
huntsman,  here  fisher.   It  will  be  noticed. 


that  we  retain  the  Uxttu  recfptut  of  i>t. 
Luke  ix.  10. 

*  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  reason- 
ing  of  Lieutenant  Qmder  on  this  point 
(Handb.  of  the  Bible,  pp.  321,  &c.),  bat  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  his  condusioofi- 

"  On  the  whole  question  comp.  the 
Encyclopaedias,  Caspari  u.  s.  pp.  81 -S3 ; 
Baedeher  (Socin),  p.  267 ;  IHstram,  LtDil 
of  Israel,  p.  443  Sec. 
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series  of  events  also  in  the  whole  course  of  that  Galilean  Ministry,     chap. 
which  commenced  after  His  return  from  the  *  Unknown  Feast,'  *  which      xxix 
is  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  *  and  that  it  contains  two  distinct  •  st.  johnv. 
notices  as  to  time,  which  enable  us  to  fit  it  exactly  into  the  frame- 
work of  this  history.  For,  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,^  that  **  st.  John 
the  *  Passover  was  nigh,'  ^  is  confirmed  by  the  independent  notice  of 
St.  Mark,^  that  those  whom  the  Lord  miraculously  fed  were  ranged  •  SLiiark 

*  on  the  green  grass.'     In  that  climate  there  would  have  been  no 

*  green  grass '  soon  after  the  Passover.  We  must  look  upon  the  coin- 
cidence of  these  two  notices  as  one  of  the  undesigned  confirmations 
of  this  narrative. 

For,  miraculous  it  certainly  is,  and  the  attempts  rationalistically 
to  explain  it,  to  sublimate  it  into  a  parable,  to  give  it  the  spiritual- 
istic meaning  of  spiritual  feeding,  or  to  account  for  its  mythical 
origin  by  the  precedent  of  the  descent  of  the  manna,  or  of  the 
miracle  of  Elisha,'  are  even  a  more  gross  failure  than  those  made  to 
account  for  the  miracle  at  Cana.  The  only  alternative  is  to  accept — 
or  entirely  to  reject  it.  In  view  of  the  exceptional  record  of  this 
history  in  all  the  four  Gospels,  no  unbiassed  historical  student  would 
treat  it  as  a  simple  invention,  for  which  there  was  no  ground  in 
reality.  Nor  can  its  origin  be  accounted  for  by  previous  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy, or  Old  Testament  precedent.  The  only  rational  mode  of  ex- 
plaining it  is  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  This  miracle,  and  what 
follows,  mark  the  climax  in  our  Lord's  doing,  as  the  healing  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  maiden  the  utmost  sweep  of  His  activity,  and  the 
Transfiguration  the  highest  point  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  about 
His  Person.  The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  miracle 
of  His  feeding  the  5,000  was  that  of  all  His  working :  Man's  need, 
and,  in  view  of  it,  the  stirring  of  the  Pity  and  Power  that  were  in 
Him.  But  even  so,  we  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
King  Herod,  and  the  banquet  that  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
Baptist,  and  King  Jesus,  and  the  banquet  that  ended  with  His  lonely 
prayer  on  the  mountain-side,  the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  His  disciples. 


*  Professor  Wegtoatt  notes,  that  the  ac- 
count of  St.  John  could  neither  have 
been  derived  from  those  of  the  Synoptists, 
nor  from  any  common  original,  from  which 
their  nazratires  are  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  derived. 

*  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  doubting 
tlie  genuineness  of  these  words,  or  giving 
them  another  meaning  than  in  the  text. 
Oomp.  Wetteatt,  ad  loo. 


'  Even  those  who  hold  such  views  assert 
them  in  this  instance  hesitatingly.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive,  that 
a  narrative  recorded  in  all  the  four  Qos- 
pels  should  not  have  an  historical  basis, 
and  the  appeal  to  the  precedent  of  Elisha 
is  the  more  inapt,  that  in  common  Jewish 
thinking  he  was  not  regarded  as  specially 
the  type  of  the  Messian. 
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Only  a  few  hours*  sail  from  Capernaum,  and  even  a  shorter  dis- 
tance by  land  (round  the  bead  of  the  lake)  lay  the  district  of  Beth- 
saida-Julias.  It  was  natural  that  GhriEt,  wishing  to  avoid  pnblic 
attention,  should  hare  gone  '  by  ship,'  and  equally  so  that  the  nuuiy 
'  seeing  them  departing,  and  knowing ' — viz.,  what  direction  the  boat 
was  taking,  should  have  followed  on  foot,  and  been  joined  by  otheis 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,*  as  those  from  Capemanm  passed 
through  them,  perhaps,  also,  as  they  recognised  on  the  lake  the  now 
well-known  sail,*  speeding  towards  the  other  shore.  It  is  an  incidental 
but  interesting  confirmation  of  the  narrative,  that  the  same  account 
of  this  journey  occurs,  evidently  undesignedly,  in  St.  John  vi.  22. 
Yet  another  we  tind  in  the  notice,  that  some  of  those  who  *  ran  theie 
on  foot '  had  reached  the  place  before  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.'  Only 
some,  as  we  judge.  The  largest  proportion  arrived  later,  and  soon 
swelled  to  the  immense  number  of  'about  5,000  men,*  'besides 
Q  and  children.'  The  circumstance  that  the  Passover  was  nigh 
id,  so  that  many  must  have  been  starting  on  their  journey  t« 
Jerusalem,  round  the  Lake  and  through  Percea,  partly  accounts  For 
the  concourse  of  such  multitudes.  And  this,  perhaps  in  conjimction 
with  the  effect  on  the  jieople  of  John's  morder,  may  also  explain 
their  ready  aod  eager  gathering  to  Christ,  thus  affording  yet  another 
confirmation  of  the  narrative. 

It  was  a  well-known  spot  where  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  touched 
the  shore.  Not  maoy  miles  south  of  it  was  the  Gerasa  or  Gergesa, 
where  the  great  miracle  of  healing  the  demonised  had  been  wrought.* 
Just  beyond  Gerasa  the  mountains  and  hQls  recede,  and  the  plain 
along  the  shore  enlarges,  till  it  attains  wide  proportions  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lake.  The  few  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Hethsaida- Julias — most  of  the  basalt-stones  having  been  removed 
for  building  purposes — lie  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  the  Lake.  The  ford,  by  which  those  who  came  from  Caper- 
naum crossed  the  Jordan,  was,  no  doubt,  that  still  used,  about  two 
miles  from  where  the  river  enters  the  Lake.  About  a  mile  further, 
on  that  wide  expanse  of  grass,  would  be  the  scene  of  the  great 
miracle.  In  short,  the  locality  thoroughly  accords  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel-narrative. 

As  we  picture  it  to  ourselves,  our  Lord  with  His  disciples,  and 

[  meBDing  of  St.      I'robablj  ic  was  the  some  bo&t  that  was 
•  -  always  at  His  dispaeai,  perhaps  belong- 
ing to  the  eoae  of  Jonas  oi  to  the  sons  ol 
Zebedce. 
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perhaps  followed  by  those  who  had  outrun  the  rest,  first  retired  to     chap. 
the  top  of  a  height,  and  there  rested  in  teaching  converse  with      xxix 
them.*    Presently,  as  He  saw  the  great  multitudes  gathering,  He  •  st.  John" 
was  *  moved  with  compassion  toward  them.'  ^  *     There  could  be  no  I  g^.  ^^^^ 
question  of  retirement  or  rest  in  view  of  this.     Surely,  it  was  the  ^^*  ^* 
opportunity  which  God  had  given — a  call  which  came  to  Him  from 
His  Father.     Every  such  opportunity  was  unspeakably  precious  to 
Him,  Who  longed  to  gather  the  lost  under  His  wings.     It  might  be, 
that  even  now  they  would  learn  what  belonged  to  their  peace.     Oh, 
that  they  would  learn  it !    At  least.  He  must  work  while  it  was  called 
to-day,  ere  the  night  of  judgment  came ;  work  with  that  unending 
patience  and  intense  compassion  which  made  Him  weep,  when  He 
could  no  longer  work.     It  was  this  depth  of  longing  and  intenseness 
of  pity  which  now  ended  the  Saviour's  rest,  and  brought  Him  down 
from  the  hill  to  meet  the  gathering  multitude  in  the  *  desert '  plain 
beneath. 

And  what  a  sight  to  meet  His  gaze — ^these  thousands  of  strong 
men,  besides  women  and  children ;  and  what  thought  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  would  be  called  up  by  the  scene !  *  The 
Passover  was  nigh,'  ^  with  its  remembrances  of  the  Paschal  night,  •  st.  John 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  Paschal  deliverance — 
and  most  of  them  were  Passover-pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
These  Passover-pilgrims  and  God's  guests,  now  streaming  out  into 
this  desert  after  Him;  with  a  murdered  John  just  buried,  and 
no  earthly  teacher,  guide,  or  help  left !  Truly  they  were  *  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.'**  The  very  surroundings  seemed  to  give  to  the  «  st.MMk 
thought  the  vividness  of  a  picture :  this  wandering,  straying  multi- 
tude, the  desert  sweep  of  country,  the  very  want  of  provisions.  A 
Passover,  indeed,  but  of  which  He  would  be  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
Bread  which  He  gave,  the  Supper,  and  around  which  He  would  gather 
those  scattered,  shepherdless  sheep  into  one  flock  of  many  *  com- 
panies,' to  which  His  Apostles  would  bring  the  bread  He  had  blessed 
and  broken,  to  their  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  nourishment ; 
from  which,  indeed,  they  would  cany  the  remnant-baskets  full,  after 
the  flock  had  been  fed,  to  the  poor  in  the  outlying  places  of  far-oflF 
heathendom.  And  so  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  must  have  mingled — thoughts  of  the  Passover  in  the  past,  of 
the  Last,  the  Holy  Supper  in  the  future,  and  of  the  deeper  inward 

■  Canon  Westectt  supposes  that  *  a  day      I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  this.    All  the 
of  teaching  and  healing  must  be  interca-      events  fit  well  into  one  day. 
lated  before  the  miracle  of  feeding/  but 
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BOOK     meaning  and  bearing  of  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  thoughts  also 

III        of  this  flock,  and  of  that  other  flock  which  was  yet  to  gather,  and  of 

^      '      '   the  far-off  places,  and  of  the  Apostles  and  their  service,  and  of  the 

provision  which  they  were  to  carry  from  His  Hands— a  provision 

never  exhausted  by  present  need,  and  which  always  leaves  enough  to 

carry  thence  and  far  away. 

There  is,  at  least  in  our  view,  no  doubt  that  thoughts  of  the 
Passover  and  of  the  Holy  Supper,  of  their  commingling  and  mystic 
meaning,  were  present  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  it  is  in  this  light  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  must  be  considered,  if  we  are  in 
any  measure  to  understand  it.     Meantime  the  Saviour  was  moving 

•  St.  Hark  among  them — *  beginning  to  teach  them  many  things,'  *  and  *  beaUng 
fc  St.  Luke  ^^^^m  that  had  need  of  healing.'  ^  Yet,  as  He  so  moved  and  thought 
**•  ^^  of  it  all,  from  the  first  *  He  Himself  knew  what  He  was  about  to  do.'* 
Ti.6            And  now  the  sun  had  passed  its  meridian,  and  the  shadows  fell 

longer  on  the  surging  crowd.  Full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
Supper,  which  was  symbolically  to  link  the  Passover  of  the  past 
¥rith  that  of  the  future,  and  its  Sacramental  continuation  to  all  time, 
He  turned  to  Philip  with  this  question:  *  Whence  are  we  to  buy 
bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? '  It  was  to  *  try  him,'  and  show  how  he 
would  view  and  meet  what,  alike  spiritually  and  temporarily,  has  so 
often  been  the  great  problem.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in 
Philip  which  made  it  specially  desirable,  that  the  question  should  be 

*  comp.  St.  put  to  him.^  At  any  rate,  the  answer  of  Philip  showed  that  there  had 
John  3dv.  8,    Y)een  a  *  need  be '  for  it.  This — '  two  hundred  denarii  (between  six  and 

seven  pounds)  worth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
one  may  take  a  little,'  is  the  coarse  realism,  not  of  unbelief,  but  of  an 
absence  of  faith  which,  in  entire  ignoration  of  any  higher  possibility, 
has  not  even  its  hope  left  in  a  *  Thou  knowest.  Lord.' 

But  there  is  evidence,  also,  that  the  question  of  Christ  worked 
deeper  thinking  and  higher  good.  As  we  understand  it,  Philip  told 
it  to  Andrew,  and  they  to  the  others.  While  Jesus  taught  and 
healed,  they  must  have  spoken  together  of  this  strange  question  of 
the  Master.  They  knew  Him  sufficiently  to  judge,  that  it  implied 
some  purpose  on  His  part.  Did  He  intend  to  provide  for  all  that 
multitude  ?  They  counted  them  roughly — going  along  the  edge  and 
through  the  crowd — and  reckoned  them  by  thousands,  besides  women 
and  children.  They  thought  of  all  the  means  for  feeding  such  a 
multitude.  How  much  had  they  of  their  own?  As  we  judge  by 
combining  the  various  statements,  there  was  a  lad  there  who  car- 
ried the  scant,  humble  provisions  of  the  party — perhaps  a  fisher-lad 
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brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  boat.'     It  would  take  quite  what      chap. 
Philip  had  reckoued — about  two  hundred  denarii — if  the  Mast«r      xxix 
meant  them  to  go  and  buy  victuals  for  all  that  multitude.    Probably  ."^j^^jTsr 
the  common  stock — at  any  rate  as  computed  by  Judas,  who  carried  iriih6ii"' 
the  bag — did  not  contain  that  amount.     In  any  case,  the  right  and  "'iLjIirk 
the  wise  thing  was  to  dismiss  the  multitude,  that  they  might  go  into  tito  ixHi 
the  towns  and  villages  and  buy  for  themselves  victuals,  and  find 
lodgment.     For  already  the  bright  spring-day  was   declining,  and 
what  was  called  'the  first  evening'  bad  set  in.'    For  the  Jews  reckoned 
two  evenings,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  hour 
when  each  began  and  ended.    But,  in  general,  the  first  evening  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  when  the  sun  declined,  and  it  was  probably 
reckoned  as  lasting  to  about  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon.''     Then  began  the  period  known  as  'between  the  even-  'Comp-A* 
ings,'  which  would  be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  Reason  of 
the  year,  and  which  terminated  with  *  the  second  evening ' — the  time 
from  when  the  first  star  appeared  to  that  when  the  third  star  was 
visible.*     With  the  night  began  the  reckoning  of  the  following  day.    '  omh. 

It  was  the  '  first  evening '  when  the  disciples,  whose  ansiety 
must  have  been  growing  with  the  progress  of  time,  asked  the  Lord 
to  dismiss  the  people.  But  it  was  aa  they  had  thought.  He  would 
have  them  give  the  people  to  eat !  Were  they,  then,  to  go  and  buy 
two  hundred  denarii  worth  of  loaves  ?  No — they  were  not  to  bny, 
but  to  give  of  their  own  store !  How  many  loaves  had  they  ?  Let 
them  go  and  see."*  And  when  Andrew  went  to  see  what  store  the  "  at  vun 
fisher-lad  carried  for  them,  he  brought  back  the  tidings,  *  He  hath 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fiehes,'  to  which  he  added,  half  in 
disbelief,  half  in  Pith's  rising  expectancy  of  impossible  possibility : 
*  But  what  are  they  among  so  many?'"  It  is  to  the  fourth  Evan-  •  BWehn 
gelist  alone  that  we  owe  the  record  of  this  remark,  which  we  instinc- 
tively feel  gives  to  the  whole  the  touch  of  truth  and  life.  It  is  to 
him  also  that  we  owe  other  two  minute  traits  of  deepest  interest, 
and  of  br  greater  importance  than  at  first  sight  appears. 

When  we  read  that  these  five  were  barley-loavea,  we  learn  that, 
no  donbt  from  voluntary  choice,  the  fare  of  the  Lord  and  of  His 
followers  was  the  poorest.  Indeed,  barley-bread  was,  almost  pro- 
verbially, the  meanest.  Hence,  as  the  Mishnah  puts  it,  while  ail 
other  meat-offerings  were  of  wheat,  that  brought  by  the  woman 
accased  of  adultery  was  to  be  of  barley,  because  (so  R.  Gamaliel 
pntfl  it), '  as  her  deed  is  that  of  animals,  so  her  offering  is  also  of  the 
■  The  expreuion  in  St.  Mark  vi.  3S  ig  literally,  ■  a  late  hour,'  ipa  «au4. 


*  Bcr.  «  n 
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food  of  animals.'*  The  other  minute  trait  in  St.  John's  Gospel 
consiets  in  the  use  of  a.  peculiar  word  for  '  fish '  (o^dptop), '  opsarion,' 
which  properly  means  what  was  eaten  along  with  the  bread,  and 
specially  refers  to  the  small,  and  generally  dried  or  pickled  fish  eaten 
with  bread,  Uke  our  '  sardines,'  or  the  '  caviar '  of  Russia,  the  pickled 
herrings  of  Holland  and  Germany,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  small  dried 
fish,  eaten  with  the  bones,  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Now  juet  as 
any  one  who  would  name  that  fish  as  eaten  with  bread,  would  display 
such  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland 
as  only  personal  residence  could  give,  so  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
this  term,  which,  he  it  marked,  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Goepel. 
Dr.  Weatcott  suggests,  that  *  it  may  have  been  a  familiar  Galilean 
word,'  and  his  conjecture  is  correct,  for  Opksonin  (fjiDDtj),  de- 
rived from  the  same  Greek  word  (Si^p),  of  which  that  used  by 
St.  John  is  the  diminutive,  means  a  *  savoury  dish,'  while  ApKjain 
(]*>Dtt)  or  Aphiz  (f^oy),  is  the  term  for  a  kind  of  small  fish,  sacb 
as  sardines.  The  importance  of  tracing  accurate  local  knowledge  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  warrants  our  piu-suing  the  subject  further.  The 
Talmud  declares  that  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  fish  only  becomes  more 
savoury  by  salting,''  and  names  certain  kinds,  specially  designated  as 
'  small  fishes,' "  which  might  be  eaten  without  being  cooked.  Small 
fishes  were  recommended  for  health  ;  ■"  and  a  kind  of  pickle  or  savoun" 
was  also  made  of  them.  Now  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  particularly 
rich  in  these  fishes,  and  we  know  that  both  the  salting  and  pickling  of 
them  was  a  special  industry  among  its  fishermen.  For  this  purjwse 
a  small  kind  of  them  were  specially  selected,  which  bear  the  name 
Terith  (nno).'  Now  the  diminutive  used  by  St.  John  {o^dpiov), 
of  which  our  Authorised  Version  no  doubt  gives  the  meaning  fairly  by 
rendering  it '  small  fishes,'  refers,  no  doubt,  to  those  small  fishes  (pro- 
bably a  kind  of  sardine)  of  which  millions  were  caught  in  the  Lake, 
and  which,  dried  and  salted,  would  form  the  most  common  '  savoury' 
with  bread  for  the  fisher- population  along  the  shores. 

If  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  use  of  this  diminutive  displays  such 
special  Lake-knowledge  as  evidences  its  Galilean  origin,  another 
touching  trait  connected  with  its  use  may  here  be  mentioned.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  the  term  is  used  only  by  St.  John,  as  if 
to  mark  the  Lake  of  Galilee  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gos^kI.  But  only 
once  again  does  the  espression  occur  in  the  Fomth  Gospel.    On  that 

'  Comp.  ITerzfeld,  Handelsgeacti.  pp. 
305,  306.  In  ray  view  he  baa  established 
the  meaning  of   this   name   aa  against 
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morning,  when  the  Bisen  One  manifested  Himeelf  b;  the  Lake  of  chap. 
Galilee  to  them  who  had  all  the  night  toiled  in  win.  He  had  pro-  xxix 
vided  for  them  miraculously  the  meal,  when  on  the  '  fire  of  charcoal '  "      ' 

they  saw  the  well-remembered  '  little  fish '  (the  opsaHon),  and,  as 
He  bade  them  bring  of  the  '  little  fish '  (the  opaaria)  which  they 
had  miraculously  caught,  Peter  drew  to  shore  the  net  full,  not  of 
opsaria,  but  '  of  great  fishes '  (tyBvwv  /ieyaXwv).  And  yet  it  was 
not  of  those  *  great  fishes '  that  He  gave  them,  but  '  He  took 
the  bread  and  gave  them,  and  the  (^aarion  lifeewise."  Thus,  in  !3-„'''jJ",. 
infinite  humility,  the  meal  at  which  the  Risen  Saviour  sat  down 
with  His  disciples  was  still  of '  bread  and  small  fishes ' — even  though 
He  gave  them  the  draught  of  large  fishes ;  and  so  at  that  last 
meal  He  recalled  that  first  miraculous  feeding  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  And  this  also  is  one  of  those  undesigned,  too  often  un- 
observed traits  in  the  narrative,  which  yet  carry  almost  irresistible 
evidence. 

There  is  one  proof  at  least  of  the  implicit  iaith,  or  rather  trust,  of 
the  disciples  in  their  Master.    They  had  given  Him  account  of  their 
own  scanty  provision,  and  yet,  as  He  bade  them  make  the  people  sit 
down  to  the  meal,  they  hesitated  not  to  obey.     We  can  picture  it  to 
ourselves,  what  is  so  exquisitely  sketched :  the  expanse  of  'grass,""  ^^S?*"" 
'  green,'  and  fresh,"  *  much  grass ; ' '  then  the  people  in  their  '  com-  •  st.  luik 
panies"  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  reclining,'  and  looking  in  their  .hljj 
regular  divisions,  and  with  their  bright  many-coloured  dresses,  like  ^  " 
'garden-beds'*'  on  the  turf.     But  on  One  Figure  must  every  eye  au'S^'k 
have  been  bent.     Aronnd  Him  stood  His  Apostles.     They  had  laid  ^     . 
before  Him  the  scant  provision  made  for  their  own  wants,  and  which  i-omii  >* 
■was  now  to  feed  this  great  multitude.     As  was  wont  at  meals,  on  the  iifw''*" 
part  of  the  head  of  the  household,  Jesus  took  the  bread,  'blessed  '•'  '»».«« 
or,  as  St.  John  puts  it, '  gave  thanks,'  *  and '  brake  *  it.   The  expression 
recalls  that  connected  with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  leaves  little 
doubt  on  the  mind  that,  in  the  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Capernaum,'  there  is  also  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.     As  of  ^^^^Jj*    ■ 
comparatively  secondary  importance,  yet  helping  us  better  to  realise 
the  scene,  we  recall  the   Jewish  ordinance,  that  the  Head  of  the 
House  was  only  to  speak  the  blessing  if  he  himself  shared  in  the 
meal,  yet  if  they  who  sat  down  to  it  were  not  merely  guests,  but  his 

■  The  literal  rendering  of  vpovii  is  need  b^  the  Synopticts;  but  in  St.  Matt. 
'  gardeo-bed.'  In  6t,  Mark  vi,  40.  rpwrwl  zr.  36,  uid  in  St.  Uuk  vUl.  6,  the  tenn 
wpwrwl, '  garden-beds,  ganlen-beda.'  In  is  also  that  of  t^nk^firing,  net  bietting 
the  A.  V. '  in  tanks.'  (fix<V"Tfo,  not  viXsTte). 

■  The  expreanon  is  different  trom  that 
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children,  or  his  household,  then  might  he  speak  it,  even  if  he  himself 
did  not  partake  of  the  bread  which  he  had  broken.* 

We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spake 
when  '  He  gave  thanks.'  The  Jewish  law  *■  allows  the  grace  at  meat 
to  be  said,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  any  language,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  aptly  remarking,  that  it  was  proper  a  person  should  under- 
stand to  Whom  he  was  giving  thanks  (yoD  vs^)-"  Similarly,  we 
have  very  distinct  information  as  regards  a  ease  like  the  present. 
We  gather,  that  the  use  of '  savoury '  with  bread  was  specially  common 
around  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  Mishnah  lays  down  the  principle, 
that  if  bread  and  *  savoury '  were  eaten,  it  would  depend  which  of  thf 
two  was  the  main  article  of  diet,  to  determine  whether  'thanks- 
giving '  should  be  said  for  one  or  the  other.  In  any  case  only 
one  benediction  was  to  be  used.'*  In  this  case,  of  course,  it 
would  be  spoken  over  the  bread,  the  '  savoury '  being  merely  an 
addition.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  words  which 
Jesus  spake,  whether  in  Aramaean,  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  were  those  so 
well  known :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  King  of  the 
world,  Who  causes  to  come  forth  (K'Xisn)  bread  from  the  eartli.' 
Assuredly  it  was  this  threefold  thought:  the  upward  thought 
{sursum  corda),  the  recognition  of  the  creative  act  as  regards  every 
piece  of  bread  we  eat,  and  the  thanksgiving,  which  was  realised 
anew  in  all  its  fulness,  when,  as  He  distributed  to  the  disciples,  the 
provision  miraculously  multiplied  in  His  Hands.  And  still  they 
bore  it  from  His  Hands  from  company  to  company,  laying  before 
each  a  store.  When  they  were  all  filled,  He  that  liad  provided  the 
raeal  bade  them  gather  up  the  fragments  before  each  company.  So 
doing,  each  of  the  twelve  had  his  basket  filled.  Here  also  we  have 
another  life-touch.  Those  'baskets'  (ko'<^wo(),  known  in  Jewish 
writings  by  a  similar  name  {Ckephiphah),  made  of  wicker  or 
willows '  (nnyp  ^P"P|i),  were  in  common  use,  but  considered  of  the 
poorest  kind.'  There  is  a  subliraeness  of  contrast  that  passes 
description  between  this  feast  to  the  five  thousand,  besides  womeo 
and  children,  and  the  poor's  provision  of  barley  bread  and  the  tvo 
small  fishes;  and,  again,  between  the  quantity  left  and  the  coarse 
wicker  baskets  in  which  it  was  stored.  Nor  do  we  forget  to  draw 
mentally  the  parallel  between  this  Messianic  feast  and  that  banquet 
of '  the  latter  days '  which  Rabbinism  pictured  so  realistically.  But 
as  the  wondering  multitude  watched,  as  the  disciples  gathered  from 

Tlie  word  is  derived  from"\wp    (Mem}, 
wicker  or  willow. 
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company  to  company  the  fragments  into  their  baskets,  the  murmur 
ran  through  the  ranks :  *  This  is  truly  the  Prophet,  "  the  Coming 
One "  {hahbay  xan)  into  the  world.'  And  so  the  Baptist's  last 
inquiry,  *Art  Thou  the  Coming  One?'*  was  fully  and  publicly 
answered,  and  that  by  the  Jews  themselves. 


CHAP. 
XXIX 


*  See  the  meaning  of  that  expression  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  NIGHT  OF   MIRACLES   ON  THE   LAKE  OF   GENNESARET. 
(St.  Matt.  xiv.  22-36 ;  St.  Mark  vi.  45-56;  St.  John  vi.  15-21.) 

BOOK  The  last  question  of  the  Baptist,  spoken  in  public,  had  been :  *  Art 
ni  Thou  the  Coining  One,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  '  It  had,  in  part, 
been  answered,  as  the  murmur  had  passed  through  the  ranks :  *  This 
One  is  truly  the  Prophet,  the  Coming  One ! '  So,  then,  they  had  no 
longer  to  wait,  nor  to  look  for  another !  And  this  *  Prophet '  was 
Israel's  long-expected  Messiah.  MTiat  this  would  imply  to  the 
people,  in  the  intensity  and  longing  of  the  great  hope  which,  for 
centuries,  nay,  far  beyond  the  time  of  Ezra,  had  swayed  their  hearts, 
it  is  impossible  fully  to  conceive.  Here,  then,  was  the  Great 
Reality  at  last  before  them.  He,  on  Whose  teaching  they  had  hung 
entranced,  was  *  the  Prophet,'  nay,  more,  *  the  Coming  One : '  He 
Who  was  coming  all  those  many  centuries,  and  yet  had  not  come 
till  now.  Then,  also,  was  He  more  than  a  Prophet — a  King :  Israel's 
King,  the  King  of  the  world.  An  irresistible  impulse  seized  the 
people.  They  would  proclaim  Him  King,  then  and  there ;  and  as 
they  knew,  probably  from  previous  utterances,  perhaps  when  similar 
movements  had  to  be  checked,  that  He  would  resist,  they  would 
constrain  Him  to  declare  Himself,  or  at  least  to  be  proclaimed  by 
them.  Can  we  wonder  at  this ;  or  that  thoughts  of  a  Messianic 
worldly  kingdom  should  have  filled,  moved,  and  influenced  to 
disciplesliip  a  Judas ;  or  that,  with  such  a  representative  of  their 
own  thoughts  among  the  disciples,  the  rising  waves  of  popular 
excitement  should  have  swollen  into  mighty  billows  ? 

'  Jesus  therefore,  perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come,  and  to 
take  Him  by  force,  that  they  might  make  Him  King,*  withdrew 
again  into  the  mountain.  Himself  alone,'  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered, 

'  Note  liere  the  want  of  the  article  :      marked  inconsiatency  with  the  theory  of 
<vo  voffjaofffiy  a^/rhy  fia(ri\4a.   We  owe  this      its  late  Epheaian  authorship, 
notice  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  it  is  in 
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though  not  quite  in  the  modern  usage  of  the  expression,  '  became     chap. 
an  anchorite  again  .  .  .  Himself  alone.'  *     This  is  another  of  those       xxx 
sublime  contrasts,  which  render  it  well-nigh  inconceivable  to  regard  ^"sTj^T' 
this  history  otherwise  than  as  true  and  Divine.     Yet  another  is  the        * 
manner  in  which  He  stilled   the  multitude,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  He  became  the  lonely  Anchorite  on  that  mountain-top.     He 
withdrew  to  pray;  and  He  stilled  the  people,  and  sent  them,  no 
doubt  solemnised,  to  their  homes,  by  telling  them  that  He  withdrew  to 
pray.     And  He  did  pray  till  fer  on, '  when  the  (second)  evening  had 
come,'  '■  and  the  first  stars  shone  out  in  the  deep  blue  sky  over  the  *  st,  miu. 
Lake  of  Galilee,  with  the  far  lights  twinkling  and  trembling  on  the 
other  side.     And  yet  another  sublime  contrasts— as  He  constrained 
the  disciples  to  enter  the  ship,  and  that  ship,  which  bore  those  who 
had  been  sharers  in  the  miracle,  could  not  make  way  against  storm 
and  waves,  and  was  at  last  driven  out  of  its  course.     And  yet  another 
contrast — as   He  walked   on  the  storm-tossed  waves  and  subdued 
them.     And  yet  another,  and  another — for  is  not  all  this  history  one 
sublime  contrast  to  the  seen  and  the  thought  of  by  men,  bat  withal 
most  true  and  Divine  in  the  sublimeness  of  these  contrasts  ? 

For  whom  and  for  what  He  prayed,  alone  on  that  mountain,  we 
dare  not,  even  in  deepest  reverence,  inquire.  Yet  we  think,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  of  the  Passover,  the  Manna,  the  Wilderness,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Bread  which  is  His  Flesh,  and  the  rem- 
nant in  the  Baskets  to  be  carried  to  those  alar  off,  and  then  also 
of  the  attempt  to  make  Him  a  King,  in  all  its  spiritual  imreaUty, 
ending  in  His  View  with  the  betrayal,  the  denial,  and  the  cry :  '  We 
have  no  King  but  Csesar.'  And  as  He  prayed,  the  faithful  atars  in 
the  heavens  shone  out.  Bnt  there  on  the  Lake,  where  the  bark 
which  bore  His  disciples  made  for  the  other  shore,  '  a  great  wind  ' 
*  contrary  to  them  '  was  rising.  And  still  He  was  '  alone  on  the  land,' 
but  looking  out  into  the  evening  after  them,  as  the  ship  was  '  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,'  and  they  toiling  and  '  distreesed  in  rowing.' 

Thus  (ar,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  their  need,  but  not  farther. 
The  Lake  is  altogether  about  forty  furlongs  or  stadia  (about  six 
miles)  wide,  and  they  had  as  yet  reached  little  more  than  half  the 
distance  (twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs).  Already  it  was  '  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night.'  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Jews,  whether  the  night  should  be  divided  into  three,  or  (as 
among  the  Romans)  into  four  watches.  The  latter  (which  would 
count  the  night  at  twelve  instead  of  nine  hours)  was  adopted  by 
many.*     In  any  case  it  would  be  what  might  be  termed  the  morning-  •sa.tt 
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watch,*  when  the  well-known  Form  seemed  to  be  passing  them, 
*  walking  npon  the  sea.*     There  can,  at  least,  be  no  question  that 
such  was  the  impression,  not  only  of  one  or  another,  but  that  all  saw 
Him.     Nor  yet  can  there  be  here  question  of  any  natural  explanation. 
Once  more  the  truth  of  the  event  must  be  either  absolutely  admitted, 
or  absolutely  rejected.*    The  difficulties  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  which 
truly  cuts  the  knot,  would  be  very  formidable.     Not  only  would  the 
origination  of  this  narrative,  as  given  by  two  of  the  Synoptists  and  by 
St.  John,  be  utterly  unaccountable — neither  meeting  Jewish  expec- 
tancy, nor  yet  supposed  Old  Testament  precedent — but,  if  legend 
it  be,  it  seems  purposeless  and  irrational.     Moreover,  there  is  this 
noticeable  about  it,  as  about  so  many  of  the  records  of  the  miraculous 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  writers  by  no  means  disguise  from 
themselves  or  their  readers  the  obvious  difficulties  involved.     In  the 
present  instance  they  tell  us,  that  they  regarded  His  Form  moving 
on  the  water  as  ^  a  spirit,'  and  cried  out  for  fear ;  and  again,  that  the 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  scene,  even  on  them  that  had 
Mtnessed   the   miracle  of  the  previous  evening,  was  one  of  over- 
whelming astonishment.     This  walking  on  the  water,  then,  was  even 
to  them  within  the  domain  of  the  truly  miraculous,  and  it  affected 
their  minds  equally,  perhaps  even  more  than  ours,  from  the  fact  that 
in  their  view  so  much,  which  to  us  seems  miraculous,  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  such  a  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  miracle  stands  not  isolated,  but  fomis 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  manifestations.  It  is  closely  connected 
both  with  what  had  passed  on  the  previous  evening,  and  what  was  to 
follow ;  it  is  told  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  and  with  such  marked 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  gloss,  adornment,  apology,  or  self-glori- 
fication, as  to  give  the  narrative  (considered  simply  as  such)  the  stamp 
of  truth ;  while,  lastly,  it  contains  much  that  lifts  the  story  from  the 
merely  miraculous  into  the  domain  of  the  sublime  and  deeply  spi- 
ritual.    As  regards  what  may  be  termed  its  credibility,  this  at  least 


»  Probably  from  3  to  about  6  A.M. 

*  Even  the  beautiful  allegory  into  which 
Kcim  would  resolve  it — that  the  Church 
in  her  need  knows  not,  whether  her 
Saviour  may  not  come  in  the  last  watch 
of  the  night —  entirelj'  surrenders  the 
whole  narrative.  And  why  should  three 
Evangelists  have  invented  such  a  story, 
in  order  to  teach  or  rather  disguise  a  doc- 
trine, which  is  otherwise  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, as  to  form  one  of    its  primary 


principles  ?  Volhmar  (Marcus,  p.  372) 
regards  this  whole  history  as  an  allegory 
of  St.  Paul's  activity  among  the  Gentile:*  I 
Strange  in  tliat  case,  that  it  wa^  omitted 
in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke.  But  the 
whole  of  that  section  of  Volkmars  book 
(beginning  at  p.  327)  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary congeries,  of  baseless  hy]X)- 
theses,  of  which  it  were  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  language  is  more  painfully 
irreverent  or  the  outcome  more  extrava- 
gant. 
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may  again  be  stated,  that  this  and  similar  instances  of  ^  dominion      chap. 
over  tiie   creature,'  are  not  beyond  the   range  of  what  Grod  had       xxx 
originally  assigned  to  man,  when  He  made  him  a  little  lower  than    '      '      ' 
the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  made  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  His  Hands,  and  all  things  were 
put  under  his  feet.*     Indeed,  this  *  dominion  over  the  sea  '  seems  •  pb.  viii.  •, 
to  exhibit  the   Divinely  human  rather  than  the  humanly  Divine  Hebn^.'6-» 
aspect  of  His  Person,*  if  such   distinction  may  be  lawfully  made. 
Of  the  physical  possibility  of  such  a  miracle — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
contradiction  in  terms  which  this  implies — no  explanation  can  be  at- 
tempted, if  it  were  only  on  the  ground,  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  place. 

This  much,  however,  deserves  special  notice,  that  there  is  one 
marked  point  of  diflFerence  between  the  account  of  this  miracle  and 
what  will  be  found  a  general  characteristic  in  legendary  narratives. 
In  the  latter,  the  miraculous,  however  extraordinary,  is  the  expected ; 
it  creates  no  surprise,  and  it  is  never  mistaken  for  something  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  For,  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mythical,  that  the  miraculous  is  not  only  introduced 
in  the  most  realistic  manner,  but  forms  the  essential  element  in 
the  conception  of  things.  This  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  myth 
or  legend,  when  it  attaches  itself  to  the  real  and  historically  true. 
Now  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  the  present  narrative.  Had  it  been 
mythical  or  legendary,  we  should  have  expected  that  the  disciples 
would  have  been  described  as  immediately  recognising  the  Master 
as  He  walked  on  the  sea,  and  worshipping  Him.  Instead  of  this, 
they  *  are  troubled '  and  *  afraid.'  *  They  supposed  it  was  an  appari- 
tion,' ^  (this  in  accordance  with  popular  Jewish  notions),  and  *  cried 
out  for  fear.'  Even  afterwards,  when  they  had  received  Him  into 
the  ship,  *  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves,'  and  *  understood 
not,*  while  those  in  the  ship  (in  contradistinction  to  the  disciples), 
burst  forth  into  an  act  of  worship.  This  much  then  is  evident,  that 
the  disciples  expected  not  the  miraculous ;  that  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  it ;  that  they  explained  it  on  what  to  them  seemed  natural 
grounds ;  and  that,  even  when  convinced  of  its  reality,  the  impres- 
sion of  wonder,  which  it  made,  was  of  the  deepest.  And  this  also 
follows  as  a  corollary,  that,  when  they  recorded  it,  it  was   not  in 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  miraculoas  '  Literally,  a  phantafixna.  Thia  word  is 

Ceedingof  the  multitude  seems  to  exhibit  only  used  in  this  narrative    (St.  Matt, 

rather  the  humanly- Divine  aspect  of  His  xiv.  26  and  8t.  Mark  vi.  49). 
F'erson. 

VOL.  J.  Y  Y 
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ignorance  that  they  were  writing'  that  which  sounded  strangest,  and 
which  would  affect  those  who  would  read  it  with  even  much  greater 
wonderment — we  had  almost  written,  unbelief— than  those  who 
themselves  had  witnessed  it.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  what  has 
just  been  remarked  about  this  narrative  holds  equally  true  in  regard 
to  other  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Thus,  even  so 
fundamental  an  article  of  the  feith  as  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is 
described  as  having  come  upon  the  disciples  themselves  as  a  surj)rise 
— ^not  only  wholly  unexpected,  but  so  incredible,  that  it  required  re- 
peated and  indisputable  evidence  to  command  their  acknowledg- 
ment. And  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  St.  Paul  himself 
was  not  only  aware  of  the  general  resistance  which  the  announce* 
ment  of  such  an  event  would  raise,*  but  that  he  felt  to  the  full  the 
difficulties  of  what  he  so  firmly  believed,^  and  made  the  foundatioD 
of  all  his  preaching.*'  Indeed,  the  elaborate  exposition  of  the  his- 
torical grounds,  on  which  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  its 
reality,^  affords  an  insight  into  the  mental  difficulties  which  it  must 
at  first  have  presented  to  him.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  reference  of  St.  Peter  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Biblical  predictions  about  the  end  of  the  world.®  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  Its  bearing  on 
the  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  will  be  suf- 
ficiently manifest.  Yet  other  confirmatory  evidence  may  be  gathered 
from  a  closer  study  of  the  details  of  the  narrative.  MTien  Jesus 
*  constrained  the  disciples  to  enter  into  the  boat,  and  to  go  before 
Him  unto  the  other  side,'  ^  they  must  have  thought,  that  His  pur- 
pose was  to  join  them  by  land,  since  there  was  no  other  boat  there, 
save  that  in  which  they  crossed  the  Lake.^  And  possibly  such  had 
been  His  intention,  till  He  saw  their  difficulty,  if  not  danger,  from 
the  contrary  wind.^  This  must  have  determined  Him  to  come  to 
their  helj).  And  so  this  miracle  also  was  not  a  mere  display  of 
power,  but,  being  caused  by  their  need,  it  had  a  moral  object.  And 
when  it  is  asked,  how  from  the  mountain-height  by  the  Lake  He  could 
have  seen  at  night  where  the  ship  was  labouring  so  far  on  the  Lake,' 


'  The  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter  is  here  taken  for  granted, 
but  the  drift  of  tlie  argument  would  be 
the  same,  to  whatever  authorship  it  be 
ascribed. 

»  Weiss  (Matthiius-Evang.  p.  372)  sees 
a  groas  contradiction  between  what  seems 
implied  as  to  His  original  purpose  and 
His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  hence  rejects 


the  narrative.  Such  are  the  assumptions 
of  negative  criticism  !  But  it  seems  for- 
gotten that,  according  to  St.  Matt.  xiv. 
24,  the  journey  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
fairly  prosperous. 

"  Weiss  (u.  s.)  certainly  argues  on  the 
impossibility  of  His  having  seen  the  boat 
so  far  out  on  the  Lake. 
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it  must  surely  have  been  forgotten  that  the  scene  is  laid  quite  shortly     chap. 
before  the  Passover  (the  15th  of  Nisan),  when,  of  course,  the  moon       xxx 

would  shine  on  an  unclouded  sky,  all  the  more  brightly  on  a  ¥rindy   ^ • 

spring-night,  and  light  up  the  waters  fiEir  across. 

We  can  almost  picture  to  ourselves  the  weird  scene«  The  Christ 
is  on  that  hill-top  in  solitary  converse  with  His  Father — praying  after 
that  miraculous  breaking  of  bread :  fully  realising  all  that  it  implied 
to  Him  of  self-surrender,  of  suffering,  and  of  giving  Himself  as  the 
Food  of  the  World,  and  all  that  it  implied  to  us  of  blessing  and 
nourishment ;  pra3dng  also — with  that  scene  fresh  on  His  mind,  of 
their  seeking  to  make  Him,  even  by  force,  their  King — that  the  carnal 
might  become  spiritual  reality  (as  in  symbol  it  would  be  with  the 
Breaking  of  Bread).  Then,  as  He  rises  from  His  knees,  well  know- 
ing that  it  could  not  and  would  not  be  so  to  the  many.  He  looks  out 
over  the  Lake  after  that  little  company,  which  embodied  and  repre- 
sented all  there  yet  was  of  His  Church,  all  that  would  really  feed 
on  the  Bread  from  Heaven,  and  own  Him  their  true  King.  Without 
presumption,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  must  have  been 
indescribable  sorrow  and  longing  in  His  Heart,  as  His  gaze  was  bent 
across  the  track  which  the  little  boat  would  follow.  As  we  view  it, 
it  seems  all  symbolical :  the  night,  the  moonlight,  the  little  boat, 
the  contrary  wind,  and  then  also  the  lonely  Saviour  after  prayer 
looking  across  to  where  the  boatmen  vainly  labour  to  gain  the  other 
shore.  As  in  the  clear  moonlight  just  that  piece  of  water  stands 
out,  almost  like  burnished  silver,  with  all  else  in  shadows  around, 
the  sail-less  mast  is  now  rocking  to  and  fro,  without  moWng  forwaid. 
They  are  in  difficulty,  in  danger :  and  the  Saviour  cannot  pursue  His 
journey  on  foot  by  land  ;  He  must  come  to  their  help,  though  it  be 
across  the  water.  It  is  needful,  and  therefore  it  shall  be  upon  the 
water ;  and  so  the  storm  and  unsuccessful  toil  shall  not  prevent  their 
leaching  the  shore,  but  shall  also  be  to  them  for  teaching  concerning 
Him  and  His  great  power,  and  concerning  His  great  deliverance ; 
such  teaching  as,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  had  been  given  them  in 
symbol  in  the  miraculous  supply  of  food,  with  all  that  it  implied 
(and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  us  also)  of  precious  comfort  and  assur- 
ance, which  will  for  ever  keep  the  Church  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  fear  in  the  stormy  night  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when  the  labour 
of  our  oars  cannot  make  way  for  us. 

And  they  also  who  were  in  the  boat  must  have  been  agitated  by 
peculiar  feelings.  Against  their  will  they  had  been  *  constrained ' 
by    the   Lord  to   embark  and  quit   the    scene ;  just  as  the   multi- 
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tude,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  miracle,  were  surrounding 
their  Master,  with  violent  insistence  to  proclaim  Him  the  Messianic 
King  of  Israel.  Not  only  a  Judas  Iscariot,  but  all  of  them,  must 
have  been  under  the  strongest  excitement :  first  of  the  great  miracle, 
and  then  of  the  popular  movement.  It  was  the  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  Kingdom.  Can  we  wonder,  that,  when 
the  Lord  in  very  mercy  bade  them  quit  a  scene  which  could  only  have 
misled  them,  they  were  reluctant,  nay,  that  it  almost  needed  vio- 
lence on  His  part  ?  And  yet — the  more  we  consider  it — was  it  most 
truly  needful  for  them,  that  they  should  leave.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  this  respect  also,  does  there  seem  a  *need  be'  for  His 
walking  upon  the  sea,  that  they  might  learn  not  only  His  Almightj 
Power,  and  (symbolically)  that  He  ruled  the  rising  waves,  but  that, 
in  their  disappointment  at  His  not  being  a  King,  they  might  learn 
that  He  was  a  King — only  in  a  far  higher,  truer  sense  than  the 
excited  multitude  would  have  proclaimed  Him. 

Thus  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  they  had  pushed  the 
boat  from  the  shore,  and  then  eagerly  looked  back  to  see  what  passed 
there.  But  soon  the  shadows  of  night  were  enwrapping  all  object* 
there,  and  only  the  bright  moon  overhead  shone  on  the  track  behind 
and  before.  And  now  the  breeze  from  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  of 
which  they  may  have  been  imaware  when  they  embarked  on  the 
eastern  shore,  had  freshened  into  violent,  contrary  wind.  All  ener- 
gies must  have  been  engaged  to  keep  the  boat's  head  towards  the 
shore.*  Even  so  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  make  no  progress,  when 
all  at  once,  in  the  track  that  lay  behind  them,  a  Figure  appeared. 
As  it  passed  onwards  over  the  water,  seemingly  upborne  by  the 
waves  as  they  rose,  not  disappearing  as  they  fell,  but  carried  on  as 
they  rolled,  the  silvery  moon  laid  upon  the  trembling  waters  the 
shadows  of  that  Form  as  It  moved,  long  and  dark,  on  their  track. 
St.  John  uses  an  expression,^  which  shows  us,  in  the  pale  light,  those 


'  According  to  St.  Matt.  xiv.  24»  they 
seem  only  to  have  encountered  the  full 
force  of  the  wind  when  they  were  alx)ut 
the  middle  of  the  Lake.  We  imagine 
that  soon  after  they  embarked,  there  may 
have  been  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Lake,  which  by  and  by  rose 
into  a  violent  contrary  wind. 

*  St.  John,  in  distinction  to  the  Synop- 
tists,  here  uses  the  expression  Bfwpeiy  (St. 
John  vi.  19),  which  in  the  Gospels  has  the 
distwetirc  meanivg  of  fixed,,  earnest^  and 
intent  gazf,  mostly  outward,  but  some- 
times also  inward,  in  the  sense  of  earnest 


and  attentive  consideration.  The  ib«  of 
this  word,  as  distinguished  from  nirrelj 
$eeing,  is  so  important  for  the  ^^ettcT 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  every  reader  should  mark  it.  We 
accordingly  append  a  list  of  the  passage 
in  the  Gospels  where  this  word  is  osetl : 
St.  Matt,  xxvii.  55 ;  xxviii.  1  ;  St.  Mark 
iii.  11;  v.  15,  38;  xii.  41  ;  xv.  40,  47; 
xvi.  4  ;  St.  Luke  x.  18  ;  xiv.  29  :  xx'.  <»; 
xxiii.  35,  48 ;  xxiv.  37,  39  ;  St.  John  ii.23: 
iv.  19;  vi.  2  {Laehin.  and  TVeg,\  19.  40, 
02  ;  ^ii.  3  ;  viii.  51  :  ix.  8  :  x.  12 ;  xu.  li». 
45  ;  xiv.  17,  19     xvi.  10,  16,  17,  19:  x^ii. 


CHRIST  WALKING  ON  TIIE   WATER. 


6»& 


in  the  boat,  intently,  fixedly,  fearfully,  gazing  at  the  Apparition  as  It     CHAP, 
neared  still  closer  and  closer.    We  must  remember  their  previous       ^"^ 
excitement,  as  also  the  presence,  and,  no  doubt,  the  superstitious 
suggestions  of  the  boatmen,  when  we  think  how  they  cried  out  for 
fear,  and  deemed  It  an  Apparition.     And  *  He  would  have  passed  by 
them,'  *  as  He  so  often  does  in  otur  case — bringing  them,  indeed,  ^^^'"^^ 
deliverance,  pointing  and  smoothing  their  way,  but  not  giving  them 
His  known  Presence,  if  they  had  not  cried  out.    But  their  fear, 
which  made  them  almost  hesitate  to  receive  Him  into  the  boat,* 
even  though  the  outcome  of  error  and  superstition,  brought  His 
ready  sympathy  and  comfort,  in  language  which  has  so  often,  and  in 
all  ages,  converted  foolish  fears  of  misapprehension  into  gladsome, 
thankful  assurance :  ^  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! ' 

And  they  were  no  longer  afraid,  though  truly  His  walking  upon 
the  waters  might  seem  more  awesome  than  any  *  apparition.'  The 
storm  in  their  hearts,  like  that  on  the  Lake,  was  commanded  by  His 
Presence.  We  must  still  bear  in  mind  their  former  excitement,  now 
greatly  intensified  by  what  they  had  just  witnessed,  in  order  to 
understand  the  request  of  Peter :  *  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come 
to  Thee  on  the  water.'  They  are  the  words  of  a  man,  whom  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  has  carried  beyond  all  reflection.  And 
yet  this  combination  of  doubt  (*  if  it  be  Thou '),  with  presumption 
(*  bid  me  come  on  the  water '),  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Peter. 
He  is  the  Apostle  of  Hope — and  hope  is  a  combination  of  doubt 
and  presumption,  but  also  their  transformation.  With  reverence  be 
it  said,  Christ  could  not  have  left  the  request  ungranted,  even  though 
it  was  the  outcome  of  yet  unreconciled  and  untransformed  doubt 
and  presumption.  He  would  not  have  done  so— or  doubt  would  have 
remained  doubt  untransformed ;  and  He  could  not  have  done  so, 
without  also  correcting  it,  or  presumption  would  have  remained  pre- 
Fumption  untransformed,  which  is  only  upward  growth,  without 
deeper  rooting  in  inward  spiritual  experience.  And  so  He  bade  him 
come  upon  the  water,*  to  transform  his  doubt,  but  left  him,  unas- 
sured from  without,  to  his  own  feelings  as  he  saw  the  wind,*  to 


24 ;  xz.  6,  12,  14.  It  will  thus  be  seen, 
that  the  expression  is  more  frequently 
used  by  8t.  John  than  in  the  other  Gos- 
pelB,  and  it  is  there  also  that  its  distinctive 
meaning  Is  of  greatest  importance. 

'  This  seems  to  me  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression, 8t.  John  vi.  21 :  *  Then  they  were 
willing  to  take  Him  into  the  ship/  Some 
negative  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  see 


in  this  graphic  hint  a  contradiction  to 
the  statements  of  the  Synoptists.  (Sec 
Lucke^  Comment,  ii.  d.  Evang.  Joh.  ii. 
pp.  120-122.) 

'  As  to  the  physical  possibility  of  it, 
we  have  to  refer  to  our  former  remarks. 

'  The  wt>r(l  *  boisterous  *  must  bo  struck 
out  as  an  interpolated  gloss. 
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